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"  I  HAVE  no  desire  whatever  to  be  recorded,  but  if, 
against  mj  will,  I  must,  sooner  or  later,  appear  before 
the  public,  I  should  like  the  reality  to  be  told,  be  it 
good  or  be  it  bad,  and  not  a  sham."  So  wrote  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  oldest  friends* 
when  the  shadows  of  time  were  lengthening.     When, 

*  Letter  to  Mrs.  Oorsbie,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander  Haldane. 


2  TBE    EARL    OF   SHAFTESBURY.       [Chap.  XXIII. 

during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  it  was  the  privilege  of 
the  writer  to  hear  from  his  lips  the  story  of  many  of 
the  incidents  recorded  in  these  volumes,  it  was  his 
frequently  reiterated  wish  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  tone  down,  or  explain  away,  his  "  unpopular 
religious  views,"  as  he  called  them.  This  wish  has, 
of  course,  been  reverently  respected;  and  if  these 
views  have  not  been  made  clear  throughout  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  the  writer  has  failed  to  depict  Lord 
Shaftesbury. 

The  narrative  is  now  approaching  a  period  in  his 
career,  when  he  was  more  than  ever  to  stand  in  the 
forefront  of  religious  movements,  and  to  be  the  Evan- 
gelical leader  in  religious  controversy.  Moreover, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  Prime  Minister,  and  his  Church 
appointments  were  in  great  measure  to  be  made  under 
the  guidance  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  It  will  be  ap- 
propriate in  this  place,  therefore,  to  pause  in  the 
narrative,  and  examine  what  were  his  distinctive  "  un- 
popular religious  views,"  and  what  was  his  position 
among  the  Evangelical  party.  In  doing  so,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves,  as  much  as  possible,  to  his  own  spoken 
or  written  words  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  in 
quoting  from  them,  the  chronology  has  been  to  some 
extent  disregarded,  as,  from  youth  to  old  age,  from  the 
commencement  of  his  stewardship  until  the  time  when 
he  gave  in  his  account  of  the  same,  his  theological 
opinions  knew  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning. 

"  I  am  essentially,  and  from  deep-rooted  conviction," 
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he  said  to  the  writer  on  one  occasion,  "  an  Evangelical 
of  the  Evangelicals.  I  have  worked  with  them  con- 
stantly, and  I  am  satisfied  that  most  of  the  great 
philanthropic  movements  of  the  century  have  sprung 
from  them.  I  stand  fast  by  the  teachings  held  by 
that  party,  but  I  am  not,  and  never  have  been,  a  leader 
of  that  party." 

That  was  said  in  1884.     In  1856  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Haldane  as  follows  : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Mr.  Haldarve. 

Paris,  Sept.  9th,  1856. 

Dear  Mr.  Haldane,  ....  You  wrote  to  me  the  other  day, 
and  were  kind  enough  to  address  me  as  a  '  Leader  of  the  Evange- 
lical Party.'  This  is  a  position  too  perilous,  too  uncertain,  and  too 
useless  for  any  one  to  accept.  No  one  can  be  an  effective  leader 
unless  those  who  follow  him  are  prepared  to  repose  confidence  in  his 
judgment  and  guidance,  not  during  smooth  and  easy  times  alone,  but 
in  times  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  No  one  in  these  days  has  such 
a  sentiment.  All  confidence  has  ceased  ;  and  people,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  take  up  their  opinions,  and  let  them  fall,  entirely  in 
reference  to  themselves  or  their  particular  sections.  A  man  that 
aspires  to  be  a  leader,  or  rather  to  assume  the  importance  of  one, 
must  now  either  drive  or  be  di-iven.  The  first  is  impossible  in  the 
state  of  men's  minds  ;  the  second  is  disgraceful. 

Besides,  though  there  are  very  many  points,  indeed  most  points, 
in  which  I  concur  theologically  with  the  Evangelical  party,  there 
are  some  in  which,  as  friends  or  counsellors,  &c.,  <fec.,  I  think  several 
of  them  very  far  from  charity  or  justice.  Let  them  catch  me 
tripping  (and  who  can  always  walk  upright  T),  and  there  would  be  as 
much  real  spite  (though  veiled  under  regret)  and  pleasure,  as  among 
the  editors  of  newspapers  or  the  congregation  of  Puseyism. 

I  will  do  all  that  in  me  lies,  under  God's  blessing,  to  aid  their 
endeavours,  advance  the  good  cause,  and  maintain  the  simplicity  of 
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'The  Truth,'  but  I  will  not  aspire  to  'lead'  them,  notwithstanding 
the  band  of  worthy,  noble,  pure-minded  beings  to  be  found  in  their 
ranks. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S. 


Lord  Shaftesbury  belonged  to  the  older  order  of 
Evangelicals  —  to  the  Venns,  Eomaines,  Topladys, 
Berridges,  Simeons,  Grimshaws,  Herveys,  Scotts,  and 
Newtons  of  a  former  day- — to  the  school  represented  by 
Hugh  Stowell,  Haldane  Stuart,  Edward  Bickersteth, 
Hugh  McNeile,  Henry  Venn,  William  Marsh,  Alex- 
ander Haldane,  in  his  own  day. 

He  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity 
of  the  human  heart  by  nature ;  in  the  necessity  of  a 
"  new  birth  "  through  the  "  revelation  to  each  individual 
soul,  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Word,  of 
the  great  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God,  by  which  the  understanding  is  spiritually  en- 
lightened and  the  character  transformed."  He  believed 
in  the  Christian  life  as  a  humble,  "  continuous  trust  in 
the  Atoning  Blood,"  a  simple  faith  in  Scripture,  a  con- 
stant prayerfuluess,  and  a  recognition  of  the  Hand  of 
God  in  all  the  events  of  life. 

He  ever  maintained  that  the  Evangelicals  of  his 
day  had  deteriorated,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
as  clear  in  their  views,  as  distinctive  in  their  principles, 
or  as  thorough  in  their  dogmatic  teaching,  as  of  old. 
While  acknowledging  that  there  was  a  great  increase  in 
zeal,  he  believed  there  was  a  great  decrease  of  spiritual 
teaching.     "The   old  standard  was  lowered,  the  pure 
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milk    was    mixed  with    water,   if  not   with   something 
more  deleterious." 

His  Protestantism  was  not  political.  It  was  not 
asserted  simply  as  the  source  of  freedom,  the  basis  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty :  it  affected  the  very  springs 
of  his  spiritual  life. 

True  Protestantism,  in  his  view,  "asserts  the  right 
of  private  judgment ;  but  it  asserts,  at  the  same  time, 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ;  it  asserts  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  for  man's  salvation ; 
asserting,  along  with  it,  that  except  in  the  belief  of 
those  Scriptures,  there  is  no  salvation  at  all ;  and  it 
labours  to  effect  the  unity  of  the  Churches  by  an  unity 
in  Christ,  far  more  than  by  assailing  or  defending 
establishments  (mistaking  externals  for  internals),  all 
the  combatants  getting  thereby  their  share  of  the  nut- 
shell, but  losing  the  whole  of  the  kernel."  * 

On  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  -his 
trumpet  never  gave  any  uncertain  sound.  He  speaks  of 
it  as  "  That  grand  doctrine,  the  very  life  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Keystone  of  the  Eeformation,"  a  doctrine  which 
he  felt  was  rapidly  on  the  decline  among  all  classes  and 
degrees  of  religionists.  "  The  prominence  almost  uni- 
versally given  to  works  apart  i'rom  doctrine,"  he  says, 
"  to  deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence,  to  a  good  life,  to 
philanthropy,  so  called,  to  splendour  and  liberality  in 
sacred  things,  to  '  love  of  the  brethren,'  to  labour  for 
others,  to  everything  where  the  notion  of  merit  of  one 
form  or  another,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  can  enter 

*  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Preface  to  Life  of  Luther,  by  A..  L.  O.  E. 
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in,  marks  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  we  shall  relapse 
into  the  civilisation  of  Athens  and  Rome,  with  much 
brilliancy  and  softness  of  exterior,  worshipping  heroism, 
science,  commerce,  wealth,  art,  and  everything  human 
and  superhuman,  but  the  One  True  God."  * 

"  I  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith," 
he  said  on  one  occasion  to  the  writer,  "  and  go  not  only 
the  whole  length  of  Luther,  but  farther  still ;  I  accept 
the  axiom  of  Doddridge,  '  The  best  act  that  the  best 
man  ever  did,  contains  in  it  that  which  is  worthy  of 
condemnation ' — of  course,  that  is,  as  measured  by  the 
standard  of  Grod  Himself." 

His  faith  in  the  Scriptures,  the  whole  Scriptures, 
and  nothing  but  the  Scriptures,  was  as  simple  as  it  was 
sincere. 

"  My  invariable  and  invaluable  guide  was  this,"  he 
said,  on  the  occasion  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  "never  to  go  in  action  or  belief  where 
the  Scriptures  would  not  guide  me.  This  never  failed 
me ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  brought  me  where  I  might 
have  had  doubt,  I  gave  the  Scripture  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  For  example,  there  is  that  question  of  the 
Eternity  of  Punishment,  so  much  discussed  now.  If  I 
maintain  it,  I  do  not  wish  it.  I  find  it  revealed,  and 
must  believe  that,  somehow,  it  is  the  just  judgment  of 
God — to  be  explained  hereafter,  if  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood now." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  never  questioned  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  his  faith  was  never  staggered  by  the 

*  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Preface  to  Life  of  Luther,  by  A.  L.  O.  E. 
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difiSculties  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  tlie  whole  of 
the  Bible,  from  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis  to  the  last 
chapter  of  Revelation.  "  What  thou  knowest  not  now, 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter,"  was  a  favourite  text  with 
him,  and  he  applied  it  to  questions  upon  which  other 
men's  minds  were  perplexed.  For  himself,  he  was  con- 
tent to  wait :  convinced  that  for  all  the  things  hard  to 
be  understood  there  was  an  explanation  forthcoming, 
even  though  it  might  not  come  to  him. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid 
Society  on  one  occasion,  he  said  : — 

I  have  heard  with  my  own  ears  a  master  in  Israel  remark  in  a 
public  assembly,  that  to  say  that  the  Book  of  Chronicles  and  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  stood  on  the  same  ground  of  inspiration  was  to 
utter  an  untenable  proposition.  I  say  that  to  make  such  a  de- 
claration is  to  concede  the  whole  question.  Moreover,  men  contend 
that  one  part  of  the  Bible  is  inspired,  and  that  another  is  not,  or 
that  there  are  differences  in  the  degrees  of  inspiration.  The  whole 
authority  of  the  Bible  is  thus  cut  up  from  beginning  to  end.  Depend, 
upon  it,  my  friends,  that  there  is  no  security  whatever  except  in 
standing  upon  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  and  saying  with  them  that 
the  blessed  old  Book  is  '  God's  Word  written,'  from  the  very  first 
syllable  down  to  the  very  last,  and  from  the  last  back  to  the  first.* 

Next  to  searching  the  Scriptures,  "  experimentally, 
spiritually,  dogmatically,  for  the  soul's  own  good,  and 
as  a  matter  of  personal  religion,  with  much  retirement 
and  prayer,"  Lord  Shaftesbury  considered  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  set  forth  before  the  world  the 
one  "  clear,  distinctive,  experimental,  dogmatic  truth, 
summed  up  in  the  word  'Gospel.'  "     It  was  his  constant 

*  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  May  8,  1862. 
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lament  that  clergy  and  laity  alike,  were  engaged  in 
caring  about  many  things,  and  forgetting  the  one  thing 
needful — "  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  His  Atoning  Sacrifice, 
and  His  Coming  Kingdom."  It  was  a  frequent  saying 
of  his  that  "  the  offence  of  the  Cross  has  not  ceased  ;  " 
and  he  urged  at  all  times- — in  the  midst  of  threatened 
dismemberments  and  disruptions,  of  disturbances  of 
heart  and  feeling,  of  strange  and  novel  theories — the 
great  duty  of  all  to  "  know  nothing  among  men  save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified." 

Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  distracted  state  of  the 
Church,  he  exhorts  the  clergy  to  make  these  truths 
continually  the  burden  of  their  preaching. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  sole  remedy  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  one  of  the  oldest ;  not  amusements  for  the  people,  or 
a  system  of  secular  education,  or  this  thing  and  another,  that  are 
suggested  ;  the  sole,  the  sovereign  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  do 
what  we  can  to  evangelise  the  people  by  preaching  on  every  occasion 
and  in  every  place,  in  the  grandest  cathedral  and"  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  in  the  royal  palace  and  in  the  back  slums,  preaching 
Christ  to  the  people,  determined,  like  St.  Paul,  to  '  know  nothing 
among  men  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.'  I  do  believe  that 
the  preaching  Christ  is  still  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  It 
may,  indeed,  have  ceased  to  produce  its  proper  efi'ect  upon  the 
generation  in  which  we  live  ;  but  why  1  Because  in  many  of  the 
pulpits — not  of  the  Church  of  England  only,  but  of  many  Noncon- 
formists— preaching  gives  so  uncertain  a  sound  ;  preachers  refrain 
so  completely  from  dogmatic  teaching.  It  is  because  so  many  of  the 
sermons  preached  in  these  days,  instead  of  setting  forth  the  Gospel 
in  its  simple  yet  majestic  power,  are  mere  essays  :  milk-and-water 
dilutions  of  the  saving  truths,  which  those  who  deliver  them  have 
undertaken  to  proclaim.  It  is  because  there  is  in  the  pulpits  to 
which  I  allude,  no  preaching  to  satisfy  the  heart,  to  meet  the 
affections,  to  purify  the  moral  nature,  that  the  power  of  preachino- 
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has  lost  so  miicli  of  its  effect.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  fine  folks 
who  attend  fashionable  places  of  worship,  nor  am  I  speaking  of  that 
large  class  called  '  skilled  artisans,' a  very  numerous  and  powerful 
body,  who  will,  no  doubt,  in  future,  largely  influence  the  legislation 
and  destinies  of  this  country  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  whom  we  find  in  our  large  towns,  and 
of  our  agricultural  labourers.  To  these  people  the  power  ot 
preaching  is  just  the  same  as  it  ever  was,  provided  it  comes  from  a 
truly  pious  man,  who  appeals  to  the  heart  and  preaches  the  simple 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  I  have  been  very  much  among  this  class,  and 
I  know  that  they  will  either  have  religion  of  the  best  quality  or 
none  at  all.  And  the  religion  which  is  of  the  best  quality,  in  their 
estimation,  is  that  which  addresses  itself  to  their  inmost  affections, 
softens  all  their  sorrows,  and  alleviates  their  miseries  by  showing 
them  that  they  have  the  sympathy  of  their  fellow  men  and  the  still 
higher  sympathy  of  the  God  who  created  them.* 

Again,  when  urging  upon  tlie  clergy  the  necessity 
o£  being  able  to  meet  every  man  with  his  own  kind 
of  weapons,  he  counselled  them  never  to  let  this  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  great  practical  truths  of 
Christianity : — 

Answer  him  by  saying  that  he  has  a  witness  in  his  own  heart, 
that  he  needs  a  Saviour ;  tell  him  not  to  trouble  himself  about  these 
minute  things,  for  which  he  has  little  time  or  leisure,  but  to  examine 
his  own  heart ;  hold  up  before  him  that  truth  which  is  most  opposed 
by  the  natural  heart  of  man — he  will  admit  everything  rather  than 
that — hold  up  clearly  before  him  the  great  truth  of  a  crucified 
Saviour.  This  is  the  great  crucial,  the  great  testing  point.  That 
school  of  objectors  will  give  you  every  single  thing  but  that.  They 
will  give  you  the  Incarnation,  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  :  they  will 
give  you  almost  every  single  thing  that  an  Evangelical  heart  can 
desire — but  that  they  will  never  give  you.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  they  are  now  deceiving  so  many,  and  that  is  especially  the 
way — I  know  it  from  practical  experience — in  which  they  are  getting 

*  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  May  7,  1868. 
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liold  of  so  many  higlily-educated  young  women  of  this  country  : 
speaking  to  tliem  about  our  Lord  as  if  they  loved  Him  more  than 
any  other  class  of  men  loved  Him,  and  considered  Him  the  veiy 
height  of  human  perfection ;  and  thus  turning  them  away  from  the 
great  saving  truth,  without  which  no  other  truth  in  Scripture  would 
be  worth  having — salvation  by  a  crucified  Eedeemer.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  though  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  deal  with  con- 
troversy, you  should  be  armed  at  all  points,  and  ready  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you.  * 

Of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  unfaltering  belief  in  tbe 
special  and  particular  operation  of  Divine  Providence, 
even  in  matters  of  comparatively  minor  importance  :  of 
his  childlike  confidence  in  God  as  the  "  hearer  and 
answerer  of  prayer,"  we  have  already  spoken  in  these 
pages.  There  is  one  other  subject  to  which  reference 
has  also  been  made,  but  which  should  be  mentioned 
more  particularly  now — his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Second  Coming  of  our  Lord.  It  entered  into  all  his 
thoughts  and  feelings ;  it  stimulated  him  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  labours  ;  it  gave  tone  and  colour  to  all  his 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  motto  engraven  upon  the 
flaps  of  the  envelopes  he  daily  used,  bore  the  inscription, 
"  Even  so  come.  Lord  Jesus,"  in  the  original  Greek. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  was  that  this  subject  first 
took  hold  upon  me,"  said  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the 
writer ;  "  it  has  been,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  a 
subject  to  which  I  have  always  held  tenaciously.  Belief 
in  it  has  been  a  moving  principle  in  my  life  ;  for  I  see 
every  thing  going  on  in  the  world  subordinate  to  this 
one  great  event.       It  is  not  a  popular  doctrine  ;  it  is 

*  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  May  5,  1864. 
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not,  as  it  should  be,  the  hope  of  the  Church ;  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  held  only  by  the  poor.  I  have  on  several  occasions 
taken  upon  me  to  point  out  to  the  clergy  that  it  should 
be  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  preaching.  I  made  a 
speech  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  said,  '  You  begin  to  see  that 
the  world  cannot  be  saved  by  human  agency ;  it  must 
be  by  the  coming  again  of  Christ.  As  a  Church,  you 
are  full  of  self -righteousness.  You  think  you  can  do 
all  by  yourselves,  and  do  not  even  hint  at  a  Second 
Advent.'  Things  are  better  than  they  were,  however. 
I  remember  the  time  when  it  was  the  rarest  thing 
possible  to  hear  the  subject  referred  to.  I  know 
there  are  many  difficulties  connected  with  it,  and  that 
different  views  are  held.  I,  for  example,  concur  in 
almost  everything  said  by  Mr.  Grattan  Guinness,*  except 
the  astronomical  part,  which  I  do  not  understand.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  satisfied  :  the  great  event  is  not  far  off. 
'  Behold,  I  come  quickly  '  does  not  mean,  '  Behold,  1  come 
in  a  hurry,'  hut  '  when  the  times  are  ripe.'  Everything  is 
ripening.  God  is  doing  His  own  work.  Preachers  and 
missionaries  see  now  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  them. 
DifBculties  are  multiplying  in  every  department  of 
things.  Only  a  few  days  ago  Gladstone  said  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  '  God  help  the  man  who  has  to  govern  this 
country  in  twenty  years'  time.'  " 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hind  Smith,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  he  wrote  : — 

This  dispensation  seems  to  be  drawing  to  a  close,  yet  our  Lord 
delayeth  His  coming  ;  and  why  1    Perhaps  He  comes  not,  because  so 

*  "  The  Approaching  End  of  the  Age." 
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few  people  ask  Him  to  come.  "Were  effectual  fervent  prayer  of 
righteous  men  multiplied  a  hundredfold,  the  state  of  things  might  be 
changed,  and  many  now  alive  might  live  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  tlie 
promise  which  is  the  grand  and  only  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth.     Speak  to  the  young  men  to  lay  this  event  deeply  to  heart. 

Miss  Marsh,  one  of  his  greatly  valued  friends,  Avriting, 
after  his  decease,  an  "In  Memoriam"  letter  to  the  Record, 
remarks  :  "  '  There  is  no  real  remedy,'  he  often  said, 
'  for  all  this  mass  of  misery,  but  in  the  return  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Why  do  we  not  plead  for  it  every 
time  we  hear  the  clock  strike  ? '  " 

Scattered  throughout  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Diaries 
there  are  a  great  number  of  passages,  in  which  he 
expresses,  very  clearly,  his  views  upon  many  vital 
religious  points.  A  few  of  them  have  been  collected, 
and  are  given  here.  The}^  better  than  any  words  of 
ours,  will  describe  that  phase  of  his  life  which  was 
the  mainspring  of  the  whole — the  life  of  quiet,  joyful 
communion  with  Grod  and  with  his  own  heart. 

March  21st,  1851. — I  do  not  resort  to  the  '  Sortes  Biblicse,'  because 
I  do  not  see  that  God  has  instructed  us  to  consult  Him  in  that  way. 
Nevertheless,  He  sometimes,  I  feel  assured,  imparts  encouragement 
and  comfort  by  suggesting  passages  of  the  Bible.  Had  prayed  much 
to  God  to  know  His  will,  whether  I  should  persist  or  forbear.  I 
opened,  at  hazard  (not  thinking  then  to  inquire),  the  second  chapter 
of  Chronicles.  My  eye  fell  on  the  answer  to  Jabez,  '  And  the  Lord 
heard  him  in  that  whicli  he  requested.'  Went  to  church,  and  lesson 
for  the  day  said,  '  See,  I  have  accepted  thee  in  this  thing  also.'  Next, 
at  morning  prayers  in  family,  read,  '  Be  it  done  to  thee,  even  as 
thou  wilt ; '  and,  finally,  on  day  preceding  the  effort,  opened  first 
chapter  that  occurred,  and  read  to  Minny,  '  1  will  give  thee  a  mouth 
and  wisdom  that  no  one  of  your  adversaries  shall  be  able  to  gainsay 
or  resist.' 
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Jan.  9th,  1852. — Sunday.  Is  it  not  clearer  every  day  to  think- 
ing minds,  and  much  more  to  influenced  hearts,  that  it  is  a  '  little 
flock '  to  whom  the  Father  will  give  the  kingdom  %  And  yet  it  is 
wondei'f ul  to  see  the  self-delusion  of  many,  who  confess  that  they  are 
sinners,  and  hope,  in  that  confession,  to  be  secure,  and  who  yet  do 
nothing  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  sin  they  acknowledge.  The 
great  mass  of  conforming  and  confessing  people  have  no  zeal,  no 
'  charity ' — I  wish  our  translators  had  retained  the  true  word  '  love ' — 
no  burning  love  for  the  honour  of  God,  no  burning  love  for  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  mankind  ;  and  yet,  without  this, 
there  is  no  true  and  vital  religion  in  the  heart. 


Christmas  Day,  1852. — I  am  taught  on  this  day  that  'Jesus 
Christ,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God,'  and  yet  He  '  nsade  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He  humbled  himself  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.'  Do  we 
believe  this.?  can  we  believe  this  %  It  would  be  difficult,  nay,  quite 
impossible  to  do  so  on  any  grounds  of  experience  or  human  reason- 
ing. Nothing  but  Scripture  can  interpret  Scripture.  I  should  reject 
it,  if  announced  to  me  by  man.  I  accept  it,  believe  it,  bless  it,  as 
announced  in  Holy  Writ.  The  text  that  says  '  God  is  Love,' — the 
pure,  perfect  spirit  of  Love  itself, — explains  it  all;  and,  like  the 
Israelites,  I  bow  the  head  and  worship. 


June  19th,  1853. — Sunday.  This  is  a  passage  from  Bishop 
Stillingfleet :  '  Prayer  among  men  is  supposed  to  be  a  means  to 
change  the  person  to  whom  we  pray ;  but  prayer  to  God  doth  not 
change  Him,  but  fits  us  to  receive  the  things  prayed  for  ! '  A  great 
passage,  and  very  explanatory  of  the  difficulty  oftentimes  started, 
that  the  will  of  the  all-seeing,  all-knowing,  all-judging  God  is  to  be 
diverted  or  nullified  by  the  pertinacity  of  man  !  The  will  of  God  is 
always,  at  every  moment,  in  every  place,  in  all  circumstances,  and 
towards  all  persons,  to  be  gracious  and  merciful.  Every  bounty  and 
goodness  that  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  can  desire,  are  ever 
flowing  from  Him ;  but  we  are  not  capable  of  receiving  them ;  they 
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are,  therefore,  for  the  time,  lost,  and  man  sinks  in  misery ;  but 
prayer,  intense  prayer,  that  spirit  by  which  men  '  ought  always  to 
pray,  and  not  to  faint,'  begets  in  us  the  aptitude,  the  capability,  to 
apprehend  that  which  God  is  ever  bestowing ;  and  we  are  changed 
while  He  continues  '  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.' 


April  3rd,  1854. — Reading  2nd  Chronicles.  The  older  I  am,  the 
more  I  love  that  book.  It  should  be  studied,  weighed,  and  prayed 
over,  hour  after  hour,  by  every  man  in  public  life. 


Oct.  11th,  1857. — Read  in  afternoon  !Matt.  xxv.  What  a 
revelation  of  the  future  judgment  on  the  largest  portion  of  the 
human  race !  Those  on  the  left  hand  are  condemned,  not  for 
murder,  robbery,  debauchery,  not  for  breaches  of  the  Decalogue,  or 
for  open  blasphemy,  not  for  sins  they  have  committed,  but  for  duties 
that  they  have  omitted.  And  is  not  this  the  state  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  1  The  great  mass  do  not  commit  great  crimes ;  did  they 
so,  society  would  fall  to  pieces  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  but  they 
go  on,  day  after  day  to  their  life's  end,  thinking  of  themselves,  very 
little  of  others,  and  nothijig  of  God.  Rich  and  poor  are  alike ;  the 
rich  are  absorbed  by  enjoyment,  the  poor  by  necessity,  the  inter- 
mediate class  by  the  pursuit  and  manufacture  of  wealth.  '  I  have 
done  no  harm,'  '  I  am  not  worse  than  my  neighbours,'  '  I  have 
merely  used  my  own,'  &c.,  &c.  :  all  these  are  the  pleas,  the  hopes, 
the  justifications  of  the  '  innocent '  world.  But  while  man  takes  one 
view,  God  takes  another.  '  Have  you  done  good  1 '  '  Have  you 
attempted  it  ? '  '  Have  you  sought  to  advance  my  Name  1 '  '  Have 
you  laboured  for  the  physical  and  spiritual  welfare  of  your  fellow 
sinners  r  St.  James  (iv.  17)  condenses  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's 
words,  '  Therefore  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not, 
to  him  it  is  sin.' 

Aug.  29th,  1863. — The  claims,  the  empire,  the  resistless  force  of 
Science  are  pleaded  by  Neology  to  deny,  qualify,  or  countervail  the 
authority  of  that  revelation  which  eighteen  centuries  have  received 
from  God  with  gratitude  and  joy. 
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The  all-absorbing,  all-siibduing  necessities  of  science  demand  (and 
her  votaries,  like  those  of  the  goddess  Kali,  the  most  ferocious  of  the 
Hindoo  bestialities,  rejoice  in  the  demand)  the  torture,  mutilation, 
prolonged  agonies,  and  '  vivisection '  of  the  animal  creation,  in 
defiance  of  Him  whose  '  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works.' 

And  now  we  learn*  that  science  is  to  govern  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race,  that  it  is  to  alter  everything,  that  it  is  so  to  swell  and 
advance  mankind,  that  a  century  hence  will  see  sons  and  daughters 
so  gigantic  in  knowledge  and  intellectual  power,  that  the  present 
generation  will  seem,  by  comparison,  below  the  stature  of  dwarfs  ! 

This  is  little  short  of  atheism.  It  puts  science  on  a  par,  at  least, 
with  God,  and  maintains  it  ail-sufficiently  for  every  want  of  man. 
And  yet  I  would  not  repress  science  by,  law  or  by  public  opinion. 
Nay,  more,  I  would  encourage,  in  the  most  liberal  way  (were  I  rich, 
save  the  mark  !),  the  study  and  advance  of  it.  It  is  not  the  real 
knowledge,  but  the  ignorance  of  scientific  men  that  does  mischief. 
Every  fact  in  science,  if  rightly  used,  is  an  evidence  to  God's  truth 
as  revealed  in  the  Bible.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  there  may  appear 
discrepancy,  nay,  collision,  between  science  in  its  elementary  state 
and  Scriptural  assertions ;  but  I  have  no  more  doubt,  than  I  have  of 
my  own  existence,  that  science,  in  a  more  extended  compass,  long, 
very  long,  before  it  is  perfect,  will  be  the  surest,  stoutest,  roost 
irresistible  'Apology  for  the  Bible'  in  the  whole  history  of  facts 
and  arguments  since  controversy  begun.  It  will  prove  the  Mosaic 
creation ;  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch ;  it  will  establish  the 
Deluge  and  Noah's  ark.  It  will  render  all  Joshua  credible;  the 
miracles  of  Moses  and  the  Bed  Sea.  It  will  make  every  syllable  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  clear  and  certain  to  our  minds  and 
souls  as  hunger  and  thirst,  food  and  raiment,  pain  and  pleasure,  are 
to  our  bodies.  I  do  not  object  to  any  research  into  Nature  and  her 
deepest  secrets;  I  do  not  say  'no'  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
announce  that  he  has  discovered  a  fact  inconsistent  with  Scripture. 
Let  him  do  so,  and  push  his  discoveries  further ;  but  let  him  not,  in 
the  arrogance  of  half-informed  persons,  assume  and  declare  that  the 
puling  infancy  of  his  science  has  flooded  the  manhood  of  the  Bible. 
Let  him  remember  the  words  of  Bildad  the  Sliuhite  (Job  viii.  9), 

*  The  allusion  is  to  a  speech  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  at  the  British 
Association,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  the  Times'  comment  thereon. 
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a  wiser  man  than  ever  he  will  be,  '  For  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and 
know  nothing,  because  our  days  are  a  shadow.' 

Well,  then,  were  I  wealthy  and  powerful,  I  would  endeavour  to 
hasten  this  consummation.  I  would  give  enormous  sums  for  the 
advancement  of  science.  I  would  make  no  conditions,  I  would 
abstain  from  all  interferetice.  I  would  make  the  promotion  of  it 
various  and  rapid.  I  would  largely  reward  men,  without  reference 
to  their  theological  views.  I  would  render,  under  God's  blessing, 
the  scientific  and  intellectual,  and  even  the  malignant  infidels, 
pioneers  for  the  Truth.  They  should,  unknowingly  and  unwillingly, 
build  up  the  Faith  they  sought  to  destroy.  Such  is  my  Sunday 
dream,  for  dream,  I  fear,  it  is. 


Jan.  11th,  1866. — Distraction  is  the  order  of  the  day — no  pause 
in  variety  and  novelty.  To  keep  pace  with  the  light  and  solid 
productions  of  mind  is  impossible  even  to  those  who  have  no  other 
pursuit.  How,  then,  is  it  obtainable,,  even  in  imagination,  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  activities  of  life  1  There  are  a  thousand 
things  written  every  month  of  merit  and  excellence  in  their  several 
spheres  :  poetry,  novels,  essays,  reviews,  periodicals,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  newspapers.  But  'who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?' 
And  yet  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  them,  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live  ;  its  capacity,  its  power  and  will  of  research,  its 
character  and  tendency,  political,  moral,  and  religious. 

Besides,  in  the  prevailing  heresies  of  the  day,  in  the  vigorous, 
resolute,  intensified  efforts  of  Tractarianism  and  Neology,  a  man 
who  desires  to  '  render  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him '  cannot  go 
on  in  the  jog-trot  way.  He  must  hear  the  attack  and  the  defence  in 
every  case,  for  every  case,  though  substantially,  nay,  altogether  the 
same,  is  so  varied  by  language  and  illustration,  as  easily  to  '  beguile 
unstable  souls.'  He  should  be  '  armed  at  all  points,'  for  he  knows 
not  when,  or  where,  he  may  be  summoned,  or  may  find  an  opportunity, 
to  defend  the  faith  before  the  working-man,  or  a  private  friend,  or  a 
public  assailant,  or  his  own  children  !  But  for  all  this  purpose, 
much  time  and  much  thought  are  required  ;  and,  after  all,  one  is  but 
a  poor  hand,  in  the  midst  of  Parliamentary  and  social  toil,  alongside 
a  professional  and  practised  controversialist.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  out  of  breath,  mind  and  body,  in    endeavouring  to    keep   pace 
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with  these  people ;  and  the  end  is,  that  when  I  stop  to  speak,  I  can 
only  pant,  when  I  ought  to  argue. 


March  30th,  1866.— St.  Giles's.  Yesterday,  again  saw  Sturt.* 
He  was  full  of  the  same  confidence,  calm  and  resigned.  '  Christ 
died  for  every  one,'  he  said ;  '  I,  for  one,  among  the  rest.'  Here  he 
realised  the  highest  point  of  Christian  life,  in  appropriating  to  him- 
self, in  faith  and  love,  the  merits  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour. 


March  18th,  1868. — The  larger  portion  of  those  who  profess  to 
believe,  are  eagerly  eliminating  from  their  creed  all  dogma  and 
doctrine.  They  accept  the  Scriptures  just  as  far  as  it  suits  their 
philosophy.  Such  will  be  the  religion  of  the  future,  in  which 
Vishnu,  Mahomet,  Jupiter,  and  Jesus  Christ  will  all  be  upon  a  level ; 
with  some,  all  equally  good,  with  others,  all  equally  bad. 


August  25th. — What  is  the  iiltimate  good  that  these  haughty 
sons  of  science  seek  for  themselves  and  for  mankind  ?  When  Pro- 
fessor Godwin  has  brought  thousands  to  believe  that  we  sprang  from 
a  mushroom  ;  when  Professor  Huxley  has  taught  as  many  that  we 
sprang  from  a  monkey  ;  when  Professor  Tyndall  has  satisfied  myriads 
that  prayer  is  vain,  useless,  unphilosophical,  ridiculous  ;  when  the 
seventh  commandment  is  proved,  '  intellectually,'  as  Pusey  says,  '  to 
be  no  longer  necessary ' ;  when  polygamy  is  permitted  and  divorce 
rendered  ten  times  more  easy ;  when,  with  Mr.  Mill,  it  is  agreed 
that  there  is  much  morality  in  the  Koran  superior  to  that  in  the 
Gospels  ;  when  Eevelation  is  accepted  only  as  a  myth  ;  and  science 
acknowledged  as  the  only  source  whence  a  man  may  learn  '  whence 
he  Cometh  and  whither  he  goeth '  :  how  shall  we  be  better,  wiser, 
happier  1  What  will  it  add  to  the  joys  of  men  of  leisure,  ease,  and 
education  ]  but,  especially,  what  will  it  add  to  those  of  the  poor,  the 

*  Mr.  Henry  Sturt,  of  Oriohel,  Dorsetshire.  He  was  first  cousin  to 
Lord  Sliaftesbury,  his  mother  having  been  Lady  Mary  Ann  Ashley.  He 
died  on  the  15th  April  following. 
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sickly,  the  destitute,  to  the  peasant,  the  mechanic '?  Ask  not  what 
it  will  add ;  turn  to  the  Book  of  God,  and  see  what  it  will  take 
away. 


Dec.  21st. — Every  one,  regardless  of  all  that  he  speaks,  writes,  or 
does  in  respect  of  things  religious,  claims  for  himself — and  the  easy 
world  accords  the  claim — a  share  in  the  Christian  name  and  Christian 
sentiment.  They  vary  in  form,  method,  and  degree.  '  Broad  Church  ' 
for  the  members  of  the  Establishment  (and,  including  the  indifferent, 
they  are  the  majority)  and  '  Liberality  '  for  the  Dissenters,  are  the 
euphonious  expressions  under  which  are  entertained  every  species  and 
degree  of  unbelief,  from  a  slight  perplexity  to  unqualified  materialism. 
To  accept  or  reject  at  pleasure  ;  to  handle  with  freedom  and  levity 
what  they  do  accept ;  to  make  man's  intellectual  powers  the  rule  and 
measure  of  God's  Providence,  and  the  limit  to  what  has  been  revealed  ; 
and  with  all  this,  as  most  of  them  do,  to  assert  externally  that  they 
have  a  sentiment  of  religion  within — they  do  not  explain  what — 
this  is,  in  the  pedantic  slang  of  the  day,  '  the  School  of  Thought ! ' 
Truly,  it  has  the  '  form  of  godliness  ; '  but  how  manifestly  it  '  denies 
the  power  thereof.'  The  jiower  of  godliness  demands  prosti-ation  of 
heart,  a  deep  sense  and  feeling  of  sinfulness,  of  wretched  mfirmity, 
of  utter  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  the  necessity  of  fore- 
giveness  by  the  love  and  through  the  strength  of  Another  !  Do  these 
thoughts  accompany  and  influence  within,  the  outward  profession  of 
religion  in  the  present  day  1  In  a  few,  no  doubt ;  for  God  has  His 
seven  thousand,  but  the  rest  are  under  a  strong  delusion,  and  they 
believe  a  lie.   .  .   . 


Jan.  25th,  1870. — We  are  prolific  just  now  in  associations,  unions, 
and  leagues,  both  offensive  and  defensive.  We  have  a  league  for 
secular  and  compulsory  Education.  We  have  another  for  the  reverse. 
Unions  to  promote  Ritualism,  unions  to  put  it  down,  unions  to  make 
Sundays  pleasurable,  unions  to  make  them  solemn,  and  now  we  have 
in  prospect  an  '  Evangelical  Union,'  which  cannot  be,  in  o>ir  present 
state,  anything  but  an  union  of  words  and  expressions,  of  wishes  and 
fears,  of  arguments  and  plans,  without  the  possibility  of  union  in  any 
one  course  of  action,  or,  indeed,  of  any  combined  and   concentrated 
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declaration.      People  are  speaking  glibly  of  Evangelical  union,  with- 
out knowing  what  an  Evangelical  is.  .   .   . 


April  15th  (Good  Friday). — A  deeply  solemn  day  !  How  many, 
among  religious  people,  enter  altogether  into  the  height  and  depth 
of  the  event  'I  It  is  here  that  the  faith  is  weakest,  the  heart  less 
approachable,  and  the  intellect  most  active.  The  repugnance  of  the 
human  understanding  to  accept  what  it  cannot  comprehend,  is  pro- 
digious. And  yet  this  repugnance  is  only  in  things  moral  and 
spiritual,  for  we  readily  believe  statements  in  matters  of  science, 
which  far  surpass  our  powers  of  mind.  But  pride  lies  at  the  root, 
both  of  our  acceptance  in  the  one  case,  and  our  rejection  in  the  other. 
We  reject  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  for  they  attest  the 
infirmity  and  corruption  of  the  whole  race  of  man.  We  accept  the 
incomprehensible  assertions  ■  of  science,  because  they  give  a  lofty 
eminence  to  the  capacity  of  intellect !  And  what  is  the  real  force  of 
man's  intellect?  It  cannot  arrive  at  the  first  principles  of  its 
existence  and  operation.  To  those  who  believe,  or,  perhaps,  who  wish 
to  believe,  the  answer  to  every  perplexity  and  doubt  on  the  subject 
of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  is,  '  God  is  love.'  .   .  . 


Jan.  31st,  1871. — Really  I  have  more  to  fear  from  the  defenders 
of  religion  than  I  have  from  its  assailants.  More  mischief  seems  to 
be  done,  in  many  instances,  by  those  who  undertake  the  cause  of  the 
Bible,  than  by  those  who  would  overthrow  it.  Let  the  Bible  tell  its 
own  story,  use  its  own  language,  make  its  own  appeals.  Enforce  all 
these,  but  add  nothing  of  your  own.  The  '  scientific  friends '  are  as 
dangerous  as.  the  '  scientific  enemies.'  Eevelation  is  addressed  to  the 
heart,  and  not  to  the  intellect.  God  cares  little,  comparatively,  for 
man's  intellect ;  He  cares  greatly  for  man's  heart.  '  Two  mites  '  of 
faith  and  love,  are  of  infinitely  higher  value  to  Him  than  a  '  whole 
treasury  '  of  thought  and  knowledge.  Satan  reigns  in  the  intellect  ; 
God  in  the  heart  of  man.  Try  the  Scriptures  intellectually  merely, 
and  you  will  encounter  no  end  of  difficulties,  and  these  difficulties 
will  agitate  and  darken  your  moral  and  spiritual  perception  of  the 
truth.      Try  them  by  the  heart,   and  you  will  find  such   a  flood  of 
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comfort,  conviction,  and  assurance,  that  all  difficulties  will  vanish, 
and  even  those  started  by  science,  will  fade  away ;  for  faith  and 
gratitude  \n\\  set  them  down  to  ignorance  and  incapacity,  and  revel 
in  the  whole  force  of  the  discovery  that  knowledge,  material  and 
philosophical,  is  for  time,  but  love,  for  eternity.  .   .   . 


April  28th. — How,  in  logic  or  common  sense,  can  a  man  have 
merit  in  the  sight  of  God  ■?  To  have  merit,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
claim,  or  the  possibility  of  a  claim,  on  another,  must  rest  on  an 
independence  between  the  parties  :  a  power  in  one  to  do  something 
to  which  the  other  is  not  already  entitled.  God  created  man,  and 
gave  him  all  his  faculties  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  God  has  an 
unlimited  right  to  every  act,  word,  and  thought  of  the  being  He  has 
formed.  What  can  a  man  offer  to  God  that  is  not  already  God's 
own  1  God  gave  the  faculties,  and  to  Him  must  return  every 
operation  of  them.  If  man  devoted  to  God,  perfect  obedience,  perfect 
love,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  with- 
out a  moment's  suspension,  or  a  particle  even  of  infirmity,  he  would 
simply  have  cleared  himself  of  God's  anger :  he  would  have  done 
nothing  at  all  to  establish  a  right  on  God's  favour. 


Nov.  19th. — Sunday.  We  must  be  very  careful  in  our  state- 
ments of  what  God  can  do,  and  what  He  cannot  do.  '  There  is  no 
limit,'  says  that  admirable  man,  Boultbee,*  'to  His  power,  save  that 
which  involves  a  contradiction,  physical,  rational,  or  moral.'  Now, 
what  is  a  contradiction?  a  contradiction  in  reference  to  the 
Almighty  1  Several  things  might  be  contradictions  according  to  our 
reason  and  intellect ;  but  our  reason  and  intellect  are  created  things, 
and  formed  within  certain  limits,  and  for  certain  purposes.  We  are 
not  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  to  fathom  these  things — we  ought 
not  even  to  examine  the  surface,  when  we  know  that  we  can  never  in 
this  life  reach  the  bottom.  St.  Paul  has  said  that  '  God  cannot  lie.' 
But  is  that  said  to  declare  an  impossibility,  a  defect  of  power,  an 
utter  incapability '{    I  trow  not.     It  is  a  human  expression,  to  express 

*  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Boultbee,  Principal  of  St.  John's  College  of 
Divinity,  Highbury. 
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the  trath,  unchangeableness,  unbounded  love,  the  wonderful  character 
of  God.  As  we  say  in  ordinary  life,  '  a  man  could  not  do  such  and 
such  thing,'  because  we  firmly  believe  that  he  would  not  do  it. 


Jan.  30th,  1872. — 'Oh,'  says  Froude,  and  others  like  him,  'be- 
cause we  write  and  speak  thus,  you  charge  us  with  hating  God.' 
'No,  not  in  these  term.s,'  we  should'  reply.  'We  charge  you  with 
hating  His  Christ.'     .     .     . 


April  14:th,  1873. — Have  been  reading  Calvin's  'Commentaries 
on  the  Scriptures.'  They  are  singularly  vigorous  and  convincing. 
They  abound  in  piety,  learning,  discernment,  and  power  of  fathoming 
and  penetration.  Everything  seems  to  have  been  written  after  long 
and  deep  deliberation ;  and  hence  a  wonderful  consistency  with  him- 
self throughout.  I  can  hardly  conceive  the  labour  that  he  must  have 
bestowed  on  his  works.  Such  thoughts,  refined,  balanced,  compared, 
finished,  and  recorded,  demand  more  toil  and  mind  than  are  given  by 
a  hundred  critics.  Yet  I  bless  God  that  we  are  hereafter  to  be 
judged  by  Christ,  and  not  by  Calvin.  With  all  his  piety,  goodness, 
truth,  he  is  awfully  severe,  and  does  not  seem  to  be,  like  our  blessed 
Lord,  'touched  v/ith  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities.' 

Yesterday,  Easter  Sunday,  took  Lord's  Supper.  God  be  praised  ! 
When  reading  St  John,  and  the  last  words  on  the  Cross,  '  It  is 
finished,'  convinced  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  be  true, 
Christ  would  have  said  '  It  is  begun.'  It  is  begun,  the  series  of 
sacrifices,  now  commenced  by  my  death,  to  be  repeated  to  the  end  of 
time.  Again  in  Corinthians:  'Ye  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till 
lie  come.'  On  the  Romish  assumption,  we  do  not  show  forth,  or 
proclaim,  or  commemorate,  the  Lord's  death  each  time  we  take  the 
Holy  Sacrament.  We  cause  His  death,  we  renew  it,  we  compass  it. 
All  alike  foolish  and  blasphemous. 


April  15th. — Doddridge,  in  his  paraphrase  commenting  in  Sect. 
170  on  Mark  xiv.  72,  calls  the  Authorised  Version  a  'valuable 
translation,'  I  wish  that  in  the  two  passages,  John  vi.  20,  and 
xviii.  5,  the  Greek  words,  being  the  same,  had  been  rendered  by  the 
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sauK'  in  English.     The    result  would  be  most  striking.  The  very 

same  words    operate  two  very  opposite    effects.      'It  is  I  ! '  o\er- 

whelraed,  and  threw  to  the  earth,  his  furious  adversaries.  '  It  is  I ! ' 

gave  at  once  security  and  joy  to  his  terrified  friends.     .     .  . 


April  16th.— That  Elijah  should  precede  the  second  advent  of 
our  Lord,  Doddridge  calls  '  a  wild  notion,'  and  says  that  '  though 
asserted  by  Tertullian,  it  is  confuted  by  Grotius.'  The  prophecy 
of  Malachi  is  decided  and  minute,,  and  how  was  it  fulfilled  by 
John  the  Baptist?  Our  Lord  does  not  seem  to  say  that  it  was. 
Clirist's  first  advent  was  not  the  '  coming  of  the  great  and  dread- 
ful day  of  the  Lord,'  neither  did  the  Baptist  turn  the  hearts, 
&c.,  &o.  The  difficulty  lies  here  ;  Our  Lord  states  '  Elijah  truly 
ishall  come,  &c.,'  and  He  immediately  adds,  '  But  I  say  unto 
you  that  Elias  is  come,  &c.'  I  see  a  difference  between  the  two. 
John,  as  Elias,  preceding  the  Messiah  with  simple  calls  to  re- 
l)entance,  and  no  exercise  of  avenging  power.  The  real  '  Elijah,'  as 
of  old,  will  precede  the  Messiah,  with  wrath  against  the  modern 
Banl.  Christ  Himself  drew  the  distinction.  His  first  advent  was 
to  proclaim  'the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord';  His  second,  'to 
introduce  the  dav  of  venseance  of  our  God.'     .     . 


April  3rd,  1874. — Good  Friday.  The  events  of  this  day  are  so 
astounding,  so  infinitely  beyond  the  comprehension^  feeling,  and 
even  the  imagination  of  man — so  contrary  to  all  our  selfishness,  so 
inconsistent  with  all  our  habits,  so  supremely  wonderful,  inexplicable, 
and  unparalleled,  that  did  we  not  know  God  to  be  love,  and  His 
blessed  Son,  therefore,  the  same — pure,  absolute,  boundless  love — we 
could  hardly,  I  think,  believe  a  word  of  such  a  plan  and  ]>erform- 
ance  of  redemption.  It  is  only  by  seeing  Him  as  the  real,  single, 
intense,  eternal,  and  illimitable  principle  of  love,  that  we  can  bring 
our  feeble  minds,  perverted  judgments,  and  corrupt  hearts,  to  a  con- 
clusion even  that  the  thing  was  possible. 


May  14th,  1878.     .     .     .     is  falling  rapidly  into  the  errors  of 
the  day.     He  preaches  vei)'  smooth  things.     In  a  long  sermon  about 
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forgiveness  and  God's  mercy,  he  only  mentioned  '  sin  '  once.  '  It  is 
not,'  he  said,  '  that  I  intend  to  suppress  God's  hatred  of  sin.  God 
forbid.'  And  there  it  ended.  Then,  at  the  close  of  his  sermon,  in 
order  to  magnify  the  mercy  of  God,  he  exclaimed,  '  There  is  no  one 
in  this  congregation  who,  having  come  to  the  service  an  unbeliever, 
may  not  leave  it  justified  before  God.'  That  is  true,  no  doubt,  but 
is  it  truly  stated  1  What  is  belief  1  What  does  it  contain  ?  What 
does  it  demand?  Does  it  demand  conviction  of  sin,  confession  of 
sin,  repentance  and  faith?  All  these  things,  except  faith,  aie 
dropped  now-a-days,  and  people  are  led  to  believe  that  to  accept 
Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  to  wish  for  His  salvation,  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  a  heart  turned  to  God.  It  requires  no  self-abasement, 
no  confession  of  the  justice  of  the  Divine  wrath,  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  inherited  corruption ;  and,  disguise  it  as  the  preacher  may, 
no  sense  of  demerit,  and  no  sense  of  deserved  condemnation.  It  is, 
in  fact,  reduced  to  an  easy,  agreeable  acceptance  of  a  pleasant  invita- 
tion, to  be  iiad  at  any  time  that  is  convenient  to  you.  Herein  lies 
the  seed  of  an  incipient  Antinomianism. 


April  20th. — Easter  Sunday.  The  simple  dignity  of  the  narrative 
in  the  Gospels,  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord,  is,  izi  itself, 
an  ample  evidence  of  its  truth.  An  event  so  stupendous,  the  accom- 
plishment of  prophecy  so  clear,  the  fulfilment  of  promise  so  true, 
and  the  manifestation  of  Almighty  power  so  irresistible,  are 
recorded  in  a  few  colloquial  words,  without  note  or  comment,  with- 
out effort  to  impress  the  reader  or  magnify  the  issue.  Contrast 
this  with  any  merely  human  composition  (real  or  imaginary)  to  set 
foi-th  the  life  and  achievements  of  a  hero,  and  mark  the  difference. 
The  panegyrist  cannot  trust  to  the  facts  alone,  or  to  the  deductions 
of  his  readers,  he  must  amplify,  place  in  several  lights,  and  .stimu- 
late the  imagination. 


Nov.  28th. — Believers  and  unbelievers  liave,  each  of  them,  their 
fears,  but  how  different  in  intensity  and  duration !  The  unbe- 
liever, whenever  he  reflects,  must  feel,  '  What  if  it  all  be  true  1 ' 
The  believer,  in  a  moment  of  depression,  may  think,  '  What  if  none 
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of  it  be  true  1  The  unbeliever  dismisses  reflection,  and  goes  on  as 
before.  The  believer  indulges  it,  and  it  issues  in  redoubled  as>sui-- 
ance  and  joy. 

June  5th,  1879. — What  is  more  intelligible,  and  what  more  awful, 
than  the  Seven  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  1  Eead  again  the  whole 
this  morning,  and  with  special  attention  to  that  to  Ephesus.  What^ 
ever  is  said  to  that  Church  collectively,  is  said  to  every  human  soul 
individually.  '  Who,  then,'  as  the  Apostle  asked,  '  can  be  saved  1 ' 
There  is  but  one  answer,  the  answer  of  our  blessed  Lord — '  With 
man  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible.' 


Aug.  17th,  1880. — Read  this  morning,  the  first  thing.  Psalms 
xc.  and  xci. — 'The  song  of  Moses,  the  Man  of  God.'  Blessed  be  the 
name  and  memory  of  that  true,  noble,  beloved  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  for  doubtless  our  Saviour  would  have  said  of  him,  as 
He  said  of  Abraham,  '  He  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and 
was  glad.' 

In  what  spirit  and  in  what  sense  did  the  old  believing  Hebrews 
read  those  two  compositions  1  Is  it  probable — nay,  is  it  possible — that 
men,  reading  and  hearing  such  things  with  humble  understandings 
and  devout  hearts,  should  not  have  felt  and  seen  that  there  was 
in  store  for  God's  real  people,  an  eternity  of  life,  of  happiness,  and 
of  truth  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1856—1858. 

A  Ten  Years'  Diary— The  Satbath  Day— A  Parisian  Sunday— The  Crystal 
Palace— Sunday  Bands — A  Packed  Meeting — Threatened  Riots — 24,  Gros- 
venor  Square  in  a  State  of  Siege— Early  Closing  Movement — Saturday  Half - 
Holidays— At  "Windsor — Peace  Eejoicinga — -Life  Peerages — Peers  from  the 
Eanks  of  Commercial  Men — Death  of  Lord  Cowper — Harvest  Home— 
Chinese  Difficulties — The  Lorcha  "  Arrow" — The  Opium  Trade — Motion  on 
its  Legality— Dissolution  of  Parliament— General  Election— Eeturn  of 
Lord  Ashley  for  Hull — Exeter  Hall  Special  Services — Opposition — Motion 
to  Amend  fleligious  Worship  Act  of  1855 — Letter  from  Dr.  Rowland 
WilKams  —Speech  on  Religious  Worship  Act  Amendment  Bill — Action  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce  and  the  High  Church  Party — Bill  Withdrawn  in 
Favour  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Bill — Indian  Mutinies — A  Special 
Prayer — Letter  to  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley—  Speech  at  Wimbome — Comment  in 
the  Times — A  Statement  Questioned — Letter  from  Lady  Canning — Fifteen 
Years  Later — Missionary  Zeal — Sir  Henry  Havolock — Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
— Vote  of  Censure  on  the  Government — Indian  Affairs — Ceaseless  Corres- 
pondence— Religious  Meetings — The  People's  Park,  Halifax — Elevation  of 
Mr.  Maoaulay  to  the  Peerage— Correspondence  with  Lord  Macaulay — His 
Death — Letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Sumner — Admission  of  Jews  to  Par- 
liament— Social  Science  Congress  at  Liverpool. 

From  1855  to  1865 — the  years  during  which  Lord 
Palmerston  was  Prime  Minister — the  Diary  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  is  scantier  than  at  any  other  period  of 
his  life,  one  volume  containing  the  whole  of  the 
entries  for  the  ten  years.  They  are  sufficiently  full, 
however,  to  give  a  clear  account  of  the  labours  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  as  well  as  a  succinct  history  of 
the  times.     There  are,  throughout  those    years,   man}'- 
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entries  referring  to  Lord  Palmerston's  Church  appoint- 
ments, but  these  we  shall  reserve  until  later,  in  order 
to  mark  the  whole  progress  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
action  in  relation  to  them. 

Against  any  encroachment  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  Lord  Shaftesbury  always  came  to 
the  front  with  a  vigorous  opposition.  He  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  many  societies  for  guarding  it, 
and,  at  any  time,  could  put  in  motion  a  vast  system  of 
religious  machinery  to  resist  the  movements  made  by 
secularists,  or  others,  for  "  violating  the  Lord's  Day." 
For  over  forty  years,  in  Parliament,  at  public  meetings, 
by  appeals  through  the  press,  and  by  every  other  means 
within  his  reach,  he  kept  up  an  unceasing  warfare: — 
sometimes  to  obtain  restrictive  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  always  to  advance  the  claims  of  the  Day  of 
B^st  on  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the  nation, 
and  especially  of  the  working  classes.  In  his  speeches 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance 
Society,  and  the  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Eest 
Association,  over  both  of  which  he  presided,  he  enforced 
what  he  regarded  as  the  rights,  duties  and  privileges  of 
the  Sabbath  in  relation  to  social,  domestic,  political,  and 
religious  life ;  and  as,  year  by  year,  there  were  fresh 
attempts  made  in  and  out  of  Parliament  to  procure  the 
opening  of  museums  and  places  of  amusement  on  that 
day,  so,  year  after  year,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  he 
was  zealously  at  work  organising  fresh  efforts  to  resist 
the  threatened  encroachments.  "  Your  political  liberties," 
he  said  on  one  occasion  to  the  members  of  the  Working 
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Men's  Lord's  Day  Best  Association,  "  are  more  secure 
under  the  charter  of  the  Sabbath,  than  they  can  be 
under  all  the  charters  which  were  ever  given  by  any  of 
our  kings,  including  that  of  Runnj^mede  itself.  That 
charter  is  greater  than  any  other  that  God  has  ever 
given  to  man.  It  is  as  great  as  the  sanctity  of  His  own 
Book." 

We  have  seen  his  action  in  1847  with  regard  to 
Sunday  labour  in  the  Post-ofEce,  and,  subsequently,  in 
stopping  the  Sunday  delivery  of  letters  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  1854  he  succeeded  in  passing  a  Sunday 
Closing  of  Public  Houses  Act — which,  however,  was 
repealed  in  the  following  year  by  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act. 
And  now  we  must  look  at  some  of  his  further  efforts 
in  the  same  cause. 

Any  thing  that  would  tend  to  make  the  English 
Sunday  approximate  to  that  of  the  French,  was  hateful 
to  him.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  saying,  "Ennui 
was  born  in  London  on  a  Sunday,"  as  he  shows  in  the 
following  note  :^ 

Sept.  23rd,  1855. — The  stir  in  Paris  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  lil^e 
the  breaking  up  of  a  mill-dam.  It  is  a  rush,  a  torrent  that  carries 
all  before  it.  Each  one  must  judge  for  himself,  but,  putting  aside 
the  religious  considerations,  I  vastly  prefer,  for  a  day  of  repose,  the 
deadness  of  London.  One's  head  whirls  with  the  flow  of  vehicles 
and  the  unceasing  masses  of  human  life,  that  make  the  streets  and 
walks  almost  groan  with  their  weight.  The  people  seem  to  delight  in 
the  impossibility  of  moving  backward  and  forward  without  jostling  one 
another.  But  so  far  from  being  enlivening,  the  spectacle  is,  to  my  mind, 
actually  depressing.  It  is  terrible,  painful,  alarming  to  see  so  whole- 
sale, resolute,  national  a  desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day.  Whether  it 
be  disbelief  or  disobedience,  the  result  is  distressing,  and  weighs  one 
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down  with  the  reflection  that  millions  are  set  in  oiten  resistance  to 
the  Most  High,  and  are  bent  on  giving  the  victory  to  the  flesh  over 
the  spiiit,  to  time  over  eternity,  to  the  god  of  this  world  over  the 
God  of  the  other.  'They  crown,'  as  old  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  'their 
cups  with  roses  and  their  heads  with  folly  and  forgetfulness.' 

This  excites  one's  sorrow,  and,  I  trust,  one's  prayers.  Another 
spectacle  excites  my  indignation.  Every  sense  of  humanity,  kind- 
ness and  justice,  is  shocked  by  the  perpetual  unbroken  labour  of  the 
working  man  on  tlie  Sabbath  Day.  Buildings  proceed,  and  thousands 
toil  as  though  tbey  had  no  limbs  to  be  reposed,  and  no  rights  to  be 
respected.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  sixty  years  of  revolution  this 
country  has  undergone?  Shall  we  wonder  if  it  enter  soon  on  another 
half  century  of  woe  and  conflict  1 

And  yet  there  are  many  in  England,  some  from  ignorance,  some 
from  malignity,  who  would  reduce  us,  or,  as  they  would  say,  elecate 
us  to  a  Parisian  level. 

In  1S56,  there  were  two  causes  for  grave  appre- 
hension that  the  Parisian  Sunday  was  to  be  introduced 
into  England.  Sunday  bands  were  permitted  in  the 
metropolitan  parks,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  being 
made  to  throw  open  the  Crystal  Palace  on  that  da}', 
while  the  old  attempt  to  legalise  the  opening  of  the 
British  Museum  on  Sundays,  was  renewed  with  greatly 
increased  vigour. 

As  regards  the  Crystal  Palace,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
had  a  personal  grievance.  When  the  enterprise  was 
taking  shape,  he,  at  a  time  when  there  was  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  some  fear  with  regard  to  it, 
had  come  forward  to  support  the  eifort,  and  had  pre^ 
sided  at  the  enthusiastic  meeting  in  which  its  future 
was  determined.  "  Having  obtained  a  guarantee  that 
it  would,  under  trustees,  be  turned  to  the  best  purposes, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  open  on   Sundays,"  he   noted 
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in  his  Diary  at  the  time,  "  I  deemed  it  right  to  make 
an  effort  for  the  safe  and  useful  recreations  of  the 
people — to  please  them,  at  any  rate,  hy  making  the 
attempt." 

It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little  anxiety  that  he 
watched  the  movements  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
and  with  no  little  fervour  that  he  addressed  an 
enormous  gathering  of  Sunday-school  teachers  in 
Exeter  Hall,  met  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against 
the  proposed  opening  of  the  Palace  on  Sunday. 

His  opposition  to  Sunday  bands  in  the  metropoli- 
tan parks,  was  destined  to  occasion  him  considerable 
inconvenience.  Popular  feeling  was  very  strong  in 
certain  quarters  upon  any  interference  with  the  right  of 
people  to  do  as  they  pleased  on  the  Sunday.  In  the 
previous  year,  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  had  introduced  a 
Bill  to  prevent  Sunday  trading  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  people,  thinking  that  their  liberty  was  being  in- 
fringed, commenced  a  series  of  Sunday  riots  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  continued  them  for  several  Sundays  until 
they  gained  their  end — the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill.  In 
the  course  of  these  riots,  serious  cases  of  personal 
violence  had  occurred,  windows  had  been  broken,  and 
attempts  had  been  made  to  set  fire  to  houses. 

When,  therefore,  in  1856,  Lord  Shaftesbury  com- 
menced a  campaign  against  Sabbath  desecration — with 
which,  by  the  way.  Lord  Eobert  Grosvenor's  measur 
had  nothing  to  do,  as  it  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  "better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,"  but  only  to 
the    pressure    on    certain   tradespeople    who    desired   a 
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full  day  of  rest — he  did  so  at  considerable  peril.  In 
February,  he  took  the  chair  of  the  Working  Men's  Lord's 
Day  JRest  Association,  with  the  following  result : — 

Feb.  11th. — The  enemy  had  been  beforehand,  and  packed  the 
room  very  dexterously,  by  scattering,  not  concentrating,  their 
numbers.  The  chairman,  therefore,  was  not  even  master  of  the 
platform  ;  all  was  noise  and  confusion ;  all  threatened  violence,  if 
not  of  blows — though  that  was  very  near — yet  of  perilous  pressure. 
Seeing  that  order  was  impossible,  because  disorder  was  pre- 
determined, and  that  nothing  but  mischief  could  arise  from  a 
prolongation  of  the  meeting,  I  vacated  the  chair,  and  gave  our 
friends  an  opportunity  of  closing  the  meeting,  without  furnishing 
to  their  adversaries  an  apparent  victory,  no  speeches  having  been 
made  and  no  resolution  moved. 

Later  in  the  year,  a  fresh  effort  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  destined  to  be  attended  with  more 
threatening  hazards  still.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works,  had,  in  the  previous  year,  in- 
troduced military  bands  into  the  metropolitan  parks. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  objected  strongly  to  this  innovation, 
on  religions  grounds  as  well  as  on  many  others, — such  as 
the  compulsion  of  the  bandsmen  to  do  anything  but 
regimental  duties  on  the  Sunday,  the  fear  lest  the 
popular  notion  that  it  was  a  movement  of  Prince 
Albert's  to  Germanise  the  Sunday  should  render  him 
unpopular,  and  the  offence  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  commuuit}-.  But  it  was 
simply  on  the  ground  of  national  responsibilit}-  that  he 
opposed  it.  His  efforts  were  directed  to  induce  the 
Government  to  withdraw  the  appointment  of  the  bands, 
when  the   national  responsibility  would  cease.     As  to 
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the  rest,  he  considered  that  only  private  efforts,  by 
teaching,  preaching,  or  example,  should  be  made  to  raise 
the  standard  of  Sunday  observance,  and  under  no  cir- 
.cumstances  would  he  urge  an  aggressive  policy,  or 
invoke  the  aid  of  legislation  or  authority,  except  in 
matters  under  law  and  police  regulations.  In  a  letter 
on  the  subject  to  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  the  editor  of  the 
Becord,  he  says  : — 

Many  evil  things  are  permitted  because  they  cannot  be  safely  sup- 
pressed. If  these  bands  are  put  down  by  authority,  we  shall  have 
fearful  riots  and  collisions  with  the  police :  a  repetition  of  such  things 
in  all  the  gardens  and  parks  of  the  metropolis,  a  resolute  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  headed  by  their  leaders,  to  try  their  strength 
with  Exeter  Hall. 

Were  these  attempts  novel  and  unprecedented,  the  Ministers 
would  be  justified,  nay,  compelled  to  repress  them ;  but  they  have, 
unfortunately,  given  their  sanction  ;  pronounced  them  to  be  innocent 
and  healthful ;  and  you  cannot  expect  that  the  people  will  com- 
prehend why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  these  things  at  their 
own  expense. 

The  result  of  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  with- 
drawal of  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  is  told  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  Diary  : — 

May  17th. — London.  Violent,  and  fearful  struggles  on  Sabbath 
question.  Palmerston  suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  through  the 
dirt  by  Sir  B.  Hall,  and  endorsed  all  the  follies,  insolences,  outrages 
of  that  perilous  fellow.  Mighty  feeling  against  him  in  House  of 
Commons — his  Government  endangered.  I  had  forewarned  him 
heartily,  earnestly,  but  he  rejected  my  advice.  Matters,  however, 
had  become  serious,  and  I  spoke  then  to  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  letter  to  P.  Went  to  P.  late  on  Friday 
night,  and  persuaded  him  to  accept  letter  and  discontinue  bands ; 
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announced  it  on  Monday  morning ;  great  rejoicing,  and  addresses 
^■oted. 

Vengeance,  however,  is  announced.  Sir  B.  and  many  in 
Brookes's ;  choice  spirits  from  every  class,  high  and  low  ;  the  Times 
%ind  a  whole  swarm  of  penny  posters,  are  frantic  ;  riots  are  threatened 
to-morrow  ;  furious  placards  all  over  the  streets,  and  my  house,  here 
accurately  '  numbered  and  defined,'  is  marked  out  for  the  special 
■lisit  of  the  mob.  To-morrow  (Sunday)  is  fixed  for  the  display  of 
'  public  rage '  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  police  are  somewhat  alarmed.  It  is 
a  frightful  thing  that  every  fancy  of  the  populace,  if  thwarted,  is 
to  be  supported  by  tumultuous  gatherings,  and  yielded,  as  last  year, 
by  timid  Ministers  !  But  will  Palmerston  yield  %  He  is  lost  if  he 
does. 

May  18th. — Sunday.  The  '  Ides  of  March  '  are  come,  but  not 
passed ;  must  barricade  my  house  and  prepare  for  mischief. 

Cannot  but  muse  sometimes  on  the  joy  that  will  be  felt  by  many 
in  London,  especially  in  the  clubs  and  drawing-rooms,  when  they 
hear  of  the  '  smash  '  in  G  rosvenor  Square. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  maj^  be  told  in 
an  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  son  Evelyn : — 

During  two  successive  Sundays  our  house  has  been  in  a  state 
of  siege  ;  windows  closed,  blinds  down,  and  mobs  expected  !  All, 
nevertheless,  passed  quietly ;  the  people  are  utterly  indifferent ; 
though  a  few  '  roughs '  will  easily  be  found  to  break  windows  and 
assault  policemen. 

The  great  band  question,  if  left  alone,  will  go  out  like  a  night 
lamp — yet  it  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  such  things, 
attempts  to  lower  all  religious  observances,  and  secularise  whatever 
is  esteemed  sacred.  We  are  taught  to  expect  movements,  and 
successful  movements,  like  these  in  the  '  latter  days.' 

There  was  nothing  morose  or  ascetic  about  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  views ;  he  had  no  desire  to  curtail  lawful 
recreations  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  him,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,   labouring  to  bring  an  increase  of   healthful 
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and  innocent  recreations  within  the  reach  of  all.  In 
these  years,  therefore,  when  he  was  so  actively  engaged 
in  resisting  encroachments  on  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabhath,  he  was  as  ardently  busy  in  seeking  to  obtain 
Early  Closing  in  places  of  business,  and  the  inestinaable 
boon  of  a  Saturday  half-holiday. 

In  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  at  Manchester,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  he  said : — 

There  is  no  slight  amount  of  mischief  arising  from  the  long 
detention  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  in  shops  and  warehouses. 
I  believe  this  practice  to  be  productive  of  the  very  greatest  "mischief ; 
it  lowers  the  whole  pliysical  system  by  over-toil,  and  it  lowers, 
simultaneously,  the  moral  taste  and  appetite,  and  destroys  in  them 
every  desire  for  what  is  wholesome,  leaving  only  the  desire  for  what 
is  most  stimulating  and  sensual.  The  body  is  wearied  and  the  spirit 
deadened,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  employed  in  matters 
tending  to  reform,  elevate,  and  dignify  the  personal  character ;  and, 
therefore,  I  see  the  immense  value  of  what  is  called  the  Early 
Closing  Movement.  I  believe  it  has  been,  to  the  young,  of  immense 
value,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  that  simultaneously 
with  that  we  had,  not  only  for  young  men,  but  also  for  the  whole 
operative  class,  the  assignment  every  week  of  a  good  half-holiday. 
I  believe  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  you  can  improve  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  so  effectually,  as  by  giving  a  half-holiday  on 
every  Saturday  afternoon.  And  I  must  say  that  all  those  who  have 
concurred  with  me  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of  Sir  Joshua 
Walmsley,  for  opening  places  of  amusement  on  the  Lord's  Day,  are 
bound  to  go  along  with  those  who  .entertain  the  opinion  that  I  do — 
that  if  we  refuse  to  give  them  that  form  of  recreation  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  we  are  bound  to  do  what  we  can  to  give  them  some  form  of 
recreation  on  some  other  day. 

Among  the  events  noted  in  the  Diary  during  the 
year  1856  are  the  following: — 
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Jan.  24ih  (Windsor  Castle). — Sir  E.  Lyons  here.  Full  of  in- 
teresting and  instructive  narrative.  .  .  .  His  statements  redeem  the 
character  of  Lord  Raglan  as  a  general,  and  show  that  in  many,  and 
those  the  most  important  instances,  the  most  necessary  and  pro- 
mising enterprises  were  stopped  by  the  refusal  of  the  French  to 
co-operate,  and  in  some,  too,  by  their  failure  to  act  up  to  their 
engagements.  I  never  heard  or  read  such  a  complication  of  errors 
or  mishaps,  growing,  in  great  measure,  out  of  the  evil  of  a  divided 
command.  A  special  Providence  must  have  watched  over  our 
armies,  or  we  should  have  been,  as  Canrobert  was  always  fearing  and 
saying,  'thrown  into  the  sea.' 

March  31st. — Yesterday,  Sunday.  Peace  was  signed,  and  the 
intelligence  sent  by  electric  telegraph.  The  guns  announced  it  to 
the  people.  Let  us  bless  the  Lord  who  has  brought  us  out  of  so 
many  and  great  dangers,  who  has  shown  us  such  unspeakable  and 
undeserved  mercies,  and  who  has  taught  us  how  and  why  to  thank 
Him  !  May  it  be  a  true  peace,  a  lasting  peace,  a  fruitful  peace. 
May  it  give  double  energy  and  double  capacity  to  our  thoughts, 
desires,  and  efforts. 

May  31st. — On  Thursday  metropolis  equally  distinguished  by  its 
numbers  and  its  discipline  :  self-discipline,  self-control;  two  millions 
of  people  must  have  been  in  the  streets  during  the  fireworks  and 
illuminations  (500,000,  it  is  said — I  heard  it  from  Palmerston — had 
been  added  from  the  country),  and  yet  all  was  quiet,  orderly,  peace- 
able. I  saw  myself,  from  the  window,  myriads  collected,  and  only 
one  mounted  policeman  to  represent  authority.  The  stream,  the 
river,  the  deluge  of  humaii  beings  that  flowed  by,  the  steady  pace, 
the  density  of  the  mass,  the  complete  occupation  of  the  whole  width 
of  the  streets,  the  regularity  of  movement,  like  an  easy  water-course, 
no  sound  but  that  of  slight  conversation  and  a  few  .short  laughs,  and 
the  time  during  which  it  lasted,  as  they  quitted  Hyde  Park,  were 
unprecedented  and  indescribable. 

August  19th. — Miss  Nightingale  is  returned  to  England  quietly, 
and  neither  receiving  noi-,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  wishing  a  triumphant 
entry.  She  is  woi'thy  of  honour,  and  may  she  have  it  to  her  heart's 
content. 

The  question  of  the  creation  of  life  peerages,  which 
was  under  discussion  during  this  year,  was  one  on  which 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  held  strong. opinions.  It  arose  in 
consequence  of  the  issue  of  letters  patent  purporting 
to  create  Sir  James  Parke,  Knight,  a  Baron  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  life.  The  appointment  was  chal- 
lenged by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  contended  that  there 
were  certain  limits  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  the 
creation  of  peers,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  a 
jurisdiction  and  a  right  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the 
patents  by  which  commoners  are  admitted  to  the  privi- 
lege of  peers. 

"  As  for  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction,"  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  had  rather  lose  it  altogether 
than  admit  the  creation  of  peers  for  life."  Eeferring 
to  the  debate,  he  says  : — 

Feb.  11th. — We  had  a  good  debate  on  the  7th  respecting  peerages 
for  life.  A  majority  referred  the  question  to  a  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges. Derby  never  spoke  so  well  before.  The  discussion  is  in- 
jurious ;  it  brings  under  Republican  and  hostile  review,  the  whole 
principle  of  hereditary  succession,  and  has  roused  the  Democrats  to 
hope  and  action. 

The  scheme  is  not  popular.  Yet  it  may  triumph,  for  the  Govern- 
ment will  try  to  enforce  the  measure,  though  most  of  them  dislike  it. 

While  the   question  was  pending,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 

Haldane  : — 

February  20,  1856. 

,  .  .  The  life  peerage  question  might  be  met  in  a  safe  and  useful 
way.  Doubtless,  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  is  very  weak,  and  likely  to 
become  weaker  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  an  arrangement  whereby 
we  should  annex  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House  to  certain  judicial 
functions,  existing  and  to  be  created,  would  take  away  the  bald, 
crude  creation  of  life  peerages,  prevent  all  possibility  of  abuse,  and 
give  us  the  strength  we  desire. 

I)  2 
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The  Diary  continues  : — 

Feb.  21st. — Life  peerage  question  yet  undecided.  No  one  stronger 
than  myself  for  an  improvement  of  our  administration  of  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  ;  no  one  more  satisfied  of  the  rectitude  and  patriotism  of 
Palmerston's  intentions,  but  no  one  more  opposed  to  the  manner  of 
it.  There  are  other  ways,  safer,  simpler ;  why  not  pursue  them  1 
Palmerston  sees  it,  in  fact,  with  me;  biit  I  fear  that  party  spirit,  and 
the  desire  of  a  victory,  although  an  injurious  one  to  the  cause  they 
profess  to  love,  will  prevail. 

The  question  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges, and,  in  the  end,  Baron  Parke  was  created  a  peer, 
with  title  to  issue. 

The  creation  of  peers  from  among  the  ranks  of 
commercial  men,  had  been  advocated  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury (in  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Eussell,  which  we  have 
already  quoted)  as  early  as  the  year  1849.  The  result 
of  further  efforts  in  this  direction  is  given  in  the 
following  entry  : — 

August  8th  (Schwalbach). — As  I  foresaw  and  foretold,  so  is  the 
result  of  my  advice  to  Palmerston  to  raise  a  millowner  to  a  peei-age. 
The  Manchester  Times  (Bright's  paper)  rejoices  in  the  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  merits  and  position  of  manufacturers,  and  speaks  the 
sentiments  of  the  entire  class.  They  consider,  and  this  I  was  con- 
vinced of,  that  a  bar  of  exclusion  is  removed  and  their  equality 
recognised. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Lord  Shaftesbury  sus- 
tained a  loss  in  the  removal,  by  death,  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  Lord  Cowper.  He  announced  the  fact  to  his 
son  Evelj'^n  thus  : — 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  to  tlie  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley. 

April  16,  1856. 

My  dear  Edy, — It  has  pleased  God  to  take,  in  a  most  sudden 
manner,  your  poor  dear  Uncle  Cowper.  He  died  last  niglit  at 
Maidstone,  whither  he  had  gone  on  county  business  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. Kind,  good,  amiable  creature  he  was.  It  is  a  sad,  very  sad 
loss  ;  lay  it  seriously  to  heart.  '  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.' 
But  so  live  that  death,  through  the  love  of  Christ,  may  be  only  the 
door  to  go  out  of  wretched  time  and  go  into  a  blessed  eternity  !  May 
God  be  with  you. 

Yours  affectionately, 

S. 
Eeferring  in  his  Diary  to  his  loss,  he  writes  : — 

April  17th. — Poor  dear  Fordwich  !  He  was  with  us  well  on 
Monday  morning;  he  left  London  well  on  Tuesday  morning  for 
business  at  Maidstone  ;  at  three  o'clock  he  was  taken  ill  in  court,  and 
at  half-past  nine  he  was  dead  1  The  suddenness,  the  awfulness  of  it 
recalls  forcibly  the  death  of  poor  Jocelyn.  Both  mysterious,  both 
inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence ;  we  have  only  to  do  as  the 
children  of  Israel,  'bow  the  head  and  worship.' 

A  more  lovable  man  never  lived ;  a  good  husband,  and  tenderly 
attached  to  his  children. 

The  celebration  of  Harvest  Home  at  St.  Giles's  this 
year  was  attended  with  special  circumstances.  On  one 
day  350  labourers  sat  down  to  a  feast,  and  350  on  the 
following  day.  On  each  occasion  the  festivities  were 
preceded  by  Divine  Service  in  the  church. 

Oct.  29th. — Antony  arrived  safe  and  sound  from  Russia,  and 
in  time  for  this  festival. 

House  full  (who  would  have  thought  it '()  —of  foreigners  !  Crep- 
towitch  (the  Russian  Ambansador)  and  his  wife,  Azeglio,  Messrs. 
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Monico  and  Jaucourt,  these  all  present  at  the  Harvest  Home.  The 
Persignys  invited  and  most  anxious  to  coine,  but  summoned  sud- 
denly to  Windsor.  Last  night  arrived  the  Portuguese  Minister, 
M.  Lavradio,  and  his  spouse. 

All  this  to  help  my  mother-in-law  in  her  necessary  duties,  to 
propitiate  the  ' parlez-vous,'  and  '  make  the  thing  go  off.' 

Oct.  31st. — Persignys  came  after  all,  and  went  away  this  morn- 
ing. All  were  good-humoured  and  agreeable.  Creptowitch  specially 
pleased  me. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of 
Parhament  on  February  the  3rd,  1857,  this  ominous 
passage  occurred:  "Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  in- 
form yon  that  acts  of  Aaolence,  insults  to  the  British 
flag,  and  infraction  of  treaty  rights  committed  by  the 
local  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton,  and  a  pertinacious 
refusal  of  redress,  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  her 
Majesty's  officers  in  China  to  have  recourse  to  measures 
of  force  to  obtain  satisfaction." 

This  state  of  things  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of  a 
boat  (lorcha),  the  Jrroic,  having  been  boarded  by 
Chinese,  who  carried  off  twelve  men  on  a  charge  of 
piracy.  It  was  contended  by  the  owners  that  the 
Arrow  was  a  British  vessel,  and  by  the  Chinese  that 
it  was  a  Chinese  vessel.  The  British  Consul  demanded 
the  release  of  the  captured  men,  and  his  demand  not 
being  complied  with,  war  with  China  ensued.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  lorcha  Jrrow  was  not  a  British 
vessel  at  all,  and  complications  of  a  most  serious  nature 
arose  in  China,  and  reacted  upon  the  Government  at 
home. 

Lord  Derby  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
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on  the  24th  of  February,  a  motion  censuring  the 
Grovernment,  in  sweeping  terms,  for  their  proceedings 
in  China.  The  debate  continued  over  two  nights,  when 
the  division  showed  a  majority  of  146  to  110  against 
Lord  Derby's  motion.  On  February  the  26th,  Mr. 
Cobden,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  brought  forward  a 
motion  :  "  That  this  House  has  heard  with  concern  of 
the  conflicts  which  have  occurred  between  the  British 
and  Chinese  authorities  in  the  Canton  river ;  and,  with- 
out expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Government  of  China  may  have  afforded  this  country 
cause  of  complaint  respecting  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty  of  1842,  this  House  considers  that  the  papers 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  fail  to  establish 
satisfactory  grounds  for  the  violent  measures  resorted  to 
at  Canton  in  the  late  -affair  of  the  Arrow,  and  that  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  China." 

Lord   Shaftesbury's   views   with   reference  to   this 
question  are  given  in  the  following  entries  : — 

February  27th. — China  question  uppermost  in  men's  minds 
and  on  men's  tongues.  Party  spirit  governs  the  whole,  and  the 
result  is  that  there  is  more  falsehood,  in  its  various  jjhases  and 
degrees,  uttered  and  felt  by  every  speaker,  and  on  both  sides,  than 
occurs  in  any  six  weeks  of  ordinary  life !  The  Chinese  are  bepraised 
as  innocents,  as  saints,  as  patterns  of  softness,  purity,  genius,  docility, 
honour — as  specimens  of  what  men  and  nations  should  be.  Does 
any  one  being,  in  either  House,  believe  a  ten-millionth  fraction  of  all 
this  1  Does  any  one  believe  that  if  J.  Russell  had  been  in  govern- 
ment, he  would  not  have  said  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  did  say 
last  night  1  Does  any  one  doubt  the  same  of  Derby  1  And  does 
any  one  believe  that,  if  the  members  of  the  Government  (instead  of 
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being  where  tliey  are)  had  been  in  Opposition,  they  would  not  have 
done  and  said  what  has  been  said  and  done  by  Derby  and  J.  Russell  1 
Public  life  is  intolerable  and  disgusting  (yet  how  much  worse  in 
America  !).  '  Truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety,'  for  which  we 
pray,  have  no  more  share  in  these  concerns  than  the  mines  of 
Golconda  in  the  manufacture  of  green  cheese. 

It  is  a  painful  question.  The  Chinese  are,  doubtless,  insolent, 
irritating,  aggressive,  and  false.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  give 
abundant  provocation  in  the  pertinacity  and  outrage  of  our  opium 
smuggling.  In  the  present  case  (I  voted  with  Government  in  this 
sense)  we  had  law  and  right  on  our  side  in  the  matter  of  the  lorcha; 
and,  even  had  the  right  been  less  clear,  the  vote  proposed — a  vote,  of 
censure — was  extreme.  Derby  did,  so  far,  good  service  in  bringing 
many  improprieties  before  the  public  view  ;  but  he  gave  a  signal 
proof  how  good  things  may  be  done  from  wrong  motives.  A  more 
self-seeking,  unreal  partisan  movement  was  never  made. 

The  debate  proceeded  for  three  nights,  and  on  the 
fourth  Lord  Palmerston  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  and  avowed  his  intention  to  treat  the  vote 
as  one  of  "no  confidence." 

March  4th. — Government  defeated  last  night  on  China  question 
by  majority  of  16.  A  sad  result.  Right  or  wrong,  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  supported  to  bring  these  matters  to  a  satisfactory 
close  ;  bixt  now  they  are  crippled  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  and 
apparently  detached  from  the  basis  of  the  country.  Such  a  coalition 
was,  perhaps,  never  before  seen  or  imagined.  Cobden,  D'Israeli, 
and  Gladstone,  all  combined  to  turn  out  Palmerston,  and  obtain 
office.     J.  Russell,  ever  selfish,  came  as  an  unit  to  the  confederacy. 

I  did  not  expect  it.  Hoped  and  believed  that  God,  havincr 
employed  P.  as  an  instrument  for  good,  would  maintain  him.  But 
His  ways  are  inscnitable.  To  my  own  influence  over  future  Eccle- 
siastical appointments  (should  Palmerston  continvie  in  power)  I 
foresee  the  termination.  They  will  say  that  my  advice  led  him  to  the 
nomination  of  the  several  clergymen  ;  that  this  exaspei-ated  Glad- 
stone, and  gave  rise  to  the  effort  and  the  coalition  ;  and  that  Derby's 
l)arty,  many  of  wliom  had  professed  a  resolution  to  keep  Palmerston 
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in  office,  had  deserted  him  and  their  promises :  that,  in  short,  my 
counsel  had  done  more  harm  than  good.  And  yet,  has  he  not  pro- 
digious strength  m  the  country?  Has  he  not  acquired,  by  tliis 
means,  a  popularity  such  as  no  minister  has  heretofore  enjoyed  1 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  Opium  War  of 
1840-2,  Lord  Ashley  brought  before  Parliament  the 
whole  question  of  the  opium  trade,  with  a  view  to 
putting  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  this  drug  as  a  means  of 
revenue  for  our  Indian  empire.*  Those  efforts  were 
not  successful  in  attaining  the  desired  end,  although 
they  served  to  inaugurate  a  standing  protest  against 
the  iniquity  of  the  system.  Meanwhile,  the  arrange- 
ments consequent  upon  the  Treaty  of  Nankin,  made 
smuggling  easier  than  ever.  The  Chinese  saw  that 
they  dared  not  put  in  force  the  laws  against  the  im- 
portation of  opium.  The  scum  and  refuse  of  Europe 
and  Asia  hovered  about  the  Chinese  waters,  or  domiciled 
at  Hong  Kong  as  British  citizens.  Any  lawless  Chinese 
could  take  up  his  residence  there,  and  procure  a  colonial 
register,  with  liberty  to  use  the  British  flag. 

Long  before  the  boarding  of  the  pseudo-British, 
but  in  reality  Chinese,  lorcha  Arrow,  by  Commissioner 
Yeh,  which  brought  about  the  war  of  1856-7,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  determined  to  again  attack  the  Opium 
question  by  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  taking 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  as  to  its  legality.  He  refers 
to  the  subject  thus  : — 

March  8th. — Some  time  ago   gave  notice  of    Opium  question ; 
delayed  it,  first,  to  acquire  information ;   then,  to  obtain  the  legal 

*  See  Vol.  I.,  page  465. 
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questions  as  drawn  up,  for  submission  to  the  judges,  by  Eochfort 
Clarke.  Debate  on  China  arose  ;  defeat  of  ministers  and  public  con- 
fusion. Derby,  evidently  hoping  to  catch  me  in  a  collusion  with  the 
Government,  asked  me  in  the  House  whether  I  intended  to  proceed  ; 
I  answered  '  Yes,'  explained  the  cause  of  delay,  and  promised  to  lay 
my  questions  on  the  table,  which  I  did  last  Friday. 

Granville  on  Thursday,  after  my  statement,  privately  objected  to 
my  taking  my  course  in  the  matter,  urging  that  I  should  embarrass 
the  Government,  raise  inconvenient  debate,  and  do  much  mischief. 
I  replied  that  the  belief  of  '  collusion  for  electioneering  purposes  ' 
would  do  ten  times  more  harm,  and  that  withdrawal  on  my  part  was 
simply  impossible.  Having  returned  home,  wrote  him  a  letter,  saying 
that  if  he  would,  as  Minister  of  the  Crown,  state  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  discussion  would  be  detrioiental  to  aifairs  in  China,  I  would 
put  it  off.  Saw  him  in  evening  at  House  of  Lords ;  he  objected  to 
make  such  an  appeal,  but  offered  to  grant  my  motion  if,  in  making 
it,  I  would  keep  to  legal  points.  I  agreed,  and  he  pledged  himself 
to  that  course. 

On  the  9tli  of  March,  Lord  Shaftesbury  brought 
forward  his  motion.  He  denounced  the  system  as  "  one 
of  the  most  flagitious  instances  of  unscrupulousness  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  that  mankind  had  ever  witnessed, 
.  .  in  every  point  of  view  scandalous  and  perilous." 
He  set  forth  its  evils  from  the  commercial,  the  finan- 
cial, and  the  political  point  of  view,  and  commented  on 
its  immorality  as  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  Eng- 
land, and  inimical  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Suc- 
cessive Governments  and  Parliaments  had  tolerated 
these  things,  but  "  there  was  a  groAving  sentiment  in 
the  country,''  he  said,  "that  the  traffic  was  altogether 
illegal,  and  was  not  only  inconsistent  with  statute  law, 
but  was  in  direct  contravention  to  the  laAv  of  the  realm." 
He  wished  this  point  settled,  therefore,  because,  if  the 
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judges  declared  it  illegal,  it  would  be  for  Parliament  to 
devise  a  remedy ;  if  they  declared  it  legal,  "  he  should 
have  an  entirely  new  starting-point,  and  he  could  then 
appeal  to  the  people  of  England  to  consider  this  great 
national  sin  that  had  reduced  our  character  and  re- 
stricted our  operations,  and  brought  the  name  of  the 
British  people  upon  the  south-east  coast  of  China,  to  a 
level  in  morals  and  conduct  with  the  old  detestable 
buccaneers  of  America."  He  moved  that  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  be  taken  on  the  two  points  :  first,  whether 
it  was  lawful  for  the  East  India  Company  to  derive  a 
revenue  from  the  opium  monopoly;  and,  secondly, 
whether  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  sell  the  opium  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  being  smuggled  into  a  friendly 
country. 

After  some  debate,  the  motion  was  withdrawn  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Government  would  take  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  on  the  matter. 

Meanwhile,  Palmerston  had  advised  her  Majesty  to 
dissolve  Parliament  at  the  earliest  period  consistent 
with  the  due  discharge  of  public  business. 

March  9th. — Dissolution  received  with  zeal  and  favour  towards 
Palmerston,  such  as  no  one  ventured  to  anticipate.  It  is  rather  like 
an  explosion,  than  an  exhibition,  of  feeling.  Thus  far  I  rejoice,  and 
take  courage  ;  but  I  have  my  distrust,  and  tremble  for  subsidence 
and  reaction.  The  delay,  too,  the  inevitable  delay,  before  the  issue 
of  the  writs,  and  consequent  continuance  of  the  Parliamentary 
sittings,  are  very  prejudicial. 

P.'s  popularity  is  wonderful — strange  to  say,  the  whole  turns  on 
his  name.  There  seems  to  be  no  measure,  no  principle,  no  cry,  to 
influence  men's  minds  and  determine  elections ;  it  is  simply,  '  Were 
you,  or  were  you  not?  are  you,  or   are  you  not,  for  Palmerston'' 
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This  is  not  safe  nor  trustworthy  ;  the  soonei-  we  come  to  a  close  the 
better. 

Palmerston's  health  is  not  so  vigorous  as  it  was,  and  years 
aggravate  the  disorder.  At  this  moment  he  is  suffering  from  gout, 
which  he  cannot  shake  off',  while  the  demands  on  his  time  and 
attention  are  severe. 

In  the  General  Election  that  ensued,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's eldest  son  became  a  candidate  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Hull.  The  result  of  his  candidature  is  told  as 
follows  : — 

March  28th. — Intelligence  of  Accy's  election  : — 

Clay          2,365. 

Accy        2,353. 

Compton  ...          ...  1,392. 

Seymour  ...         ...  434. 

And  all  this  without  a  bribe,  treating,  or  any  illicit  induce- 
ment. His  success  is  wonderful,  and  is  of  God's  goodness.  May 
it  be  sanctified  to  him.  May  it  be  the  beginning  of  a  career 
noble,  patriotic,  useful,  religious,  to  his  Master's  honour  and  man's 
welfare.  Evelyn  there ;  of  great  service,  a  first-rate  canvasser  : 
showed  every  quality  of  a  clever,  energetic  man  of  business.  God 
protect  him  and  all  of  them. 

At  a  public  dinner  given  to  Lord  Ashley  to  celebrate 
his  return  as  member  for  Hull,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
present,  and  in  reply  to  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
attendance,  he  thanked  the  citizens  for  the  generous 
kindness  they  had  exhibited  to  his  son. 

You  have  taken  that  youth  by  the  hand  and  started  him  in  the 
race  of  life  with  every  hope,  I  believe,  of  usefulness  and  honour.  It 
cannot  but  be  matter  of  deep  emotion  that  I  should  now  see  my  son 
in  his  earliest  years,  placed  in  that  position  where  many  men  have 
terminated  their  career :    that  I  see  him  commencing  life  in  the 
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highest  situation  that  British  freemen  can  confer  upon  their  fellow- 
citizens  :  that  I  see  him,  young  and  inexperienced,  entrusted  with 
mighty  interests  :  that  I  see  him  the  member  of  the  third  sea-port 
in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  speecli,  in  which  he  dwelt 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  election,  especially  its 
freedom  from  bribery  and  corruption,  he  said  that  this 
was  the  consummation  of  much  that  he  had  looked  for, 
prayed  for,  laboured  for  in  his  life,  but  had  never  dared 
to  hope  that  he  should  see  the  completion  of  it  in  the 
election  of  his  own  son.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
speech,  he  took  his  audience  into  his  confidence  in  the 
following  item  of  family  history. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  take  credit  to  myself  and  my 
boy  that  we  are  Yorkshiremen.  I  was  not  born  in  Yorkshire,  yet 
I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  have  a  small  Yorkshire  property,  and  that  at 
no  distance  from  here,  but  I  claim  the  right  to  be  considered  a 
Yorkshireman  from  this,  that  when  my  father  married,  it  was  the 
only  worldly  possession  he  had  of  any  sort  or  kind.  By  this  he  was 
enabled  to  marry  my  mother,  and  hence  the  son  who  has  now  the 
honour  of  addressing  you. 

The  result  of  the  Greneral  Election  was  a  large 
Liberal  majority,  and  the  triumphant  return  of  Lord 
Palmerston  as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

On  May  the  14th,  soon  after  the  assembling  of  the 
new  Parliament,  Lord  Shaftesbury  returned  to  the 
Opium  Question.  In  reply  to  his  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  sale  of  opium  in  India,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor said  a  case  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  was  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  law  ofl&cers  of  the  Crown. 
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It  was  not  until  the  24tli  of  August  that  the  opinion 
of  the  law  ofl&cers  was  presented.  It  was  to  the 
following  effect :  that  there  was  no  illegality  in  the 
cultivation  or  sale  of  opium  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany; and  that,  as  regarded  the  trade,  it  was  no 
violation  of  the  Treaty,  but,  as  some  doubts  existed  as 
to  whether  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Treaty,  it  would  be  expedient  to  introduce  some  change, 
so  as  to  avoid  remonstrances  that  might  possibly  be 
made.* 

For  the  present,  nothing  further  could  be  done,  but 
Lord  Shaftesbury  resolved  that  in  the  following  year  he 
would  again  bring  the  whole  question  of  the  opium 
trade  before  Parliament.  India,  however,  came  before 
the  House  in  connection  with  its  transfer  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  minor  details  of 
administration  naturally  fell  into  the  background. 
"When  the  Grovernment  of  India  Bill  was  passed,  and 
Indian  affairs  became  administered  directly  by  the 
Home  Government,  it  was  needful  that  time  should  be 
given  for  the  due  adjustment  of  the  altered  relations, 
and  the  opium  trade,  among  other  Parliamentarj- 
questions,  was  for  a  time  kept  in  abeyance. 

That  difficult  question  still  remains  unsettled.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  never  ceased  to  denounce  the  traffic  as 
infamous,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  call  public 
attention  to  it  as  indefensible  on  political,  moral, 
religious,  and  social  grounds.  He  remained  President 
of  the  Anti-Opium  League  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 

*  Hansard,  3  s.,  cxlv.  249,  cxlvi.  107,  cxlvii.  1884,  2003. 
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one  of  his   last    vigorous    speeches    was   made   when 
presiding  at  its  anniversary  meeting. 

Any  effort  that  had  for  its  object  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  masses,  was  sure  to  command  the 
warmest  sympathy  of  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1857  we  find  him  rejoicing  over  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series  of  Special  Religious  Services  in 
Exeter  Hall,  on  Sunday  evenings. 

May  31st. — Sunday.  One  event  I  must  recall,  and  a  Sunday 
event,  too.  Last  Sunday  a  glorious  triumph  for  religion  and  the 
Church  of  England.  Ah,  blessed  be  God  !  a  splendid  proof  of  the 
use  and  value  of  the  Religious  Worship  Act  passed  two  years  ago  ! 
Under  the  powers  of  this  Act,  in  Exeter  Hall,  an  evening  service 
was  conducted  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  full  canonicals,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  comers,  especially  the  working  classes,  who  '  were  not 
habitual  Church  or  Chapel  goers  : '  such  was  the  advertisement. 

An  attendance  of  more  than  three  thousand — order,  decency, 
attention,  and  even  devotion.  They  sang  well  and  lustily,  and 
repeated  the  responses  to  the  Litany  (the  only  part  of  the  Liturgy 
used)  with  regularity  and  earnestness.  Villiers  preached  the 
sermon,  on  '  What  saith  the  Scripture  1 '  practical,  pious,  affectionate, 
true ;  delivered  with  dignity  and  power,  and  deeply  impressive. 
During  the  service,  and  when  we  retired,  we  felt  the  presiding  hand 
and  goodness  of  God,  and  openly  and  secretly  gave  Him  thanks. 

Many  have  been  the  proofs  that  we  have  had  of  happy  fruits  : 
of  persons  attending  who  never  in  their  lives  before  had  been  in 
any  place  of  public  worship. 

Another  service  this  evening.  Cadman  officiating.  Fuller  than 
before  ;  hundreds  sent  away.  Equally  prosperous.  God  is  manifestly 
with  us,  and  with  discourses  such  as  these.  Cadman  preached  like 
an  Evangelist. 

Abundant  success  attended  these  Services  ;  thou- 
sands  were  present    every  Sunday  evening,  and  testi- 
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raony  was  borne  from  all  quarters  that  a  large  class 
of  persons  was  being  reached  by  this  means,  who  were 
unaccustomed  to  be  present  at  any  of  the.  ordinary 
ministrations  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  movement 
that  exactly  met  the  need  of  the  times ;  it  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  TaitJ,  and 
of  the  incumbent  of  the  "parish  in  which  Exeter  Hall 
was  situate,  and  it  fulfilled,  it  was  believed,  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Religious  Worship  Act  of  l'^55: 
it  was  designed  to  bring  the  clergy  and  the  people  more 
closely  together,  and  to  remove  the  impression  that  the 
clergy  were  "  onlj''  gentlemen  who  wore  black  coats  and 
received  large  salaries  " ;  it  appealed  especially  to  the 
working  classes,  and  was  adajjted  to  meet  their  prejudices 
by  providing  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  of 
persons,  no  reserved  seats,  no  collections,  and,  in  short, 
that  every  one  who  came,  no  matter  how  humble  he 
might  be,  should  be  dealt  with  upon  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  if  he  were  the  first  man  in  the  land. 

Twelve  Services  were  held,  and  towards  the  end,  not- 
withstanding the  heat  of  the  weather,  five  thousand 
eager  listeners  thronged  the  Hall  and  half  as  many 
more  were  sent  away  every  week,  for  want  of  room. 
The  Services  were  then  discontinued,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  their  re-commencement  in  the  month  of 
October.  But,  a  short  time  before  they  were  to  be 
re-commenced,  an  inhibition  was  issued  hj  the  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  to  the  minister  who  was  to  have 
officiated  at  the  re-opening. 

That  minister,  fearing  to  commit  a  breach   of   the 
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.  law,  declined  to  hold  the  Service ;  the  committee  was 
called  together,  and,  although  Lord  Shaftesbury,  doubt- 
ing the  legality  of  the  inhibition,  urged  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Special  Services,  his  judgment  was  overruled, 
and  the  Services  were  stopped. 

Application  was  then  made  for  the  use  of  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  but  the  incumbent  of  that  parish, 
although  appi'oving  the  Services,  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  issue  an  inhibition  against  their  being  held 
within  his  parish. 

In  these  circumstances,  as  the  incumbent  of  the 
Strand  district  persevered  in  his  inhibition,  the  Non- 
conformists stepped  in-  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  acted  at  this  juncture.  Lord  Shaftesbury  bore  high 
testimony. 

To  the  members  of  the  Nonconformist  body,  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  our  places  have  been  supplied. 
They  have,  in  this  instance,  acted  with  a  delicacy  ahd  a  forbearance 
which  redound  infinitely  to  their  credit.  They  declined  to  engage 
Exeter  Hall  until  they  had  ascertained  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible for  us  to  renew  our  Services,  and,  having  taken  the  Hall,  they 
offered  to  give  it  up  at  any  moment  we  might  desire.  They  also, 
that  they  might  not  seem  to  do  anything  by  way  of  foil  or  .contrast 
to  us,  adopted,  most  minutely,  forms  of  the  service  which  we  had 
instituted.  They  selected  the  hymns  which  we  used  to  have  sung, 
and  the  officiating  minister  read  a  lesson  and  a  portion  of  the  Litany 
of  the  Church  of  England,  while  in  his  discourse  he  never,  either 
directly  or  indirectly;  alluded  to  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
Church  of  England  was  placed,  or  to  the  freedom  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  that  body  had  come 
forward  to  follow  in  our  footsteps.* 

*  Speech  in  House  of  Lords,  Dec.  8,  1857. 
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Meanwhile,  a  great  stir  had  been  created,  and  in  the 
uncertain  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  amend  the  Eeligious 
Worship  Act  of  1855,  and  adapt  it  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies, not  only  of  the  present  case,  but  of  any  similar 
case  that  might  arise  in  the  future.  The  High  Church 
party  prepared  themselves  for  a  strenuous  opposition  ; 
almost  every  other  section  of  the  Church  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement.  It  was  curious  to  find 
how,  with  this  one  exception,  all  shades  of  opinion 
were  united  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the  law.  We 
will  only  quote  from  one  of  many  letters  received  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury  upon  the  subject,  and  we  do  so 
because  the  writer  was  Dr.  Eowland  Williams  : — 

The  Rev.   Rowland   Williams,  B.I).,  to  Lord  Shaftesburif. 

St.  David's  Collegk,  Lampetek,  Dec.  7,  1857. 

My  Lord, — I  have  not  always  the  happiness  to  agree  with  vour 
lordship  in  everything,  and  even  in  cases  where  I  conceived  myself 
to  do  so,  might  still  hardly  obtain  the  honour  of  your  approval 

But  we  must  agree  in  wishing  the  word  of  God  to  have  free  course, 
and  not  to  be  fettered  by  setting  the  form  above  the  work. 

Hence  I  wish  and  entreat  your  lordship  to  persevere  in  aay 
measure  which  may  prevent  a  parochial  charge  for  the  health  of 
men's  souls  from  being  turned  into  a  territorial  dominion  to  impede 
their  being  taught. 

Nor  is  the  irresponsible  character  of  the  impeding  power  claimed 
by  some  of  the  clergy,  and  still  more  by  the  ijishops,  a  thing  which 
we  ought  to  overlook. 

[He  then  cites  a  number  of  cases  in  point,  and  continues.  ] 

I  am  aware  the  Church,  like  the  world,  must  be  governed  •  and 
I  do  not  know  that  bishops  are  worse  than  other  men  would  be  in 
their  places. 
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But  all  irresponsible  power  requires  watching.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  laity,  as  vigilant  lookers-on,  to  see  that  the  inferior  clergy 
have  fair  play  from,  the  higher,  and  that  their  flocks  have  it  from  all 
of  them. 

And,  although  the  '  parochial  system  '  is  '  admirable '  as  a  minis- 
tration of  teaching,  it  never  ought  to  become  a  prohibitive  dominion. 
Else  it  would  defeat  its  own  proper  object. 

I  wish  your  lordship,  therefore,  the  grace  of  perseverance  and  the 
blessiag  of  success,  in  any  measures  tending  in  the  direction  of 
Christian  freedom,  by  which  either  the  truth  may  have  free  way,  or 
the  inferior  dergy  fair  play,  or  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  very  obedient  servant^ 

Rowland  Williams,  D.B. 

P.S. — Might  not  either  the  bishop's  sanction,  or  the  incumbent's 
permission,  serve  to  legalise  any  free  service,  where  neither  the  per- 
sonal characters  of  the  ministrants  nor  the  doctrine  preached  were 
decidedly  objectionable  * 

On  the  motion,  far  the  second  reading  af  his  Bill, 
entitled  the  "  Efeligious  Worship  Act  Amendment  Bill," 
Lord  Shaftesbury  went  fully  inta  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  having  set  forth  its  peculiar  hardships  and 
incongruities,  continued  thus  : — 

Without  afiirming  or  denying  the  po.wer  of  inhibition,  I  assume 
that  it  exists  ;  and  I  pxopose  that  this  power  of  inhibition  shall  not 
extend  to  parishes  or  districts,  the  population  of  which,  by  the  last 
preceding  census,  exceeded  2,000.  In  parishes  with  a  population  of 
less  thaa  2,000  the  clergyman  may  say  i  '  We  are  perfectly  com- 
petent to  manage  our  own  parishes ;  we  don't  want  any  sort  of 
assistance  ;  the  whole  thing  is,  entirely  within  our  grasp ; '  and  in 
those  cases  I  think  the  parochial  system  may  be  continued.  This 
provision  will  exclude  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  a  great  number 

£   2 
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of  country  parishes  where  the  clergymen  are  capable  of  discharging 
their  parochial  duties,  and  really  do  perform  them.  I  think  the 
power  of  inhibition  should  not,  however,  extend  to  parishes  where 
the  population  exceeds  2,000  souls.  I  then  propose  that  this  power 
of  inhibition,  which  may,  in  some  instances,  be  wise  and  necessary, 
should  be  exercised  under  prominent  responsibility,  and  the  Bill  pro- 
\ides  that  such  inhibition  shall  not  be  valid  unless  it  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  will  be  the  judge  of  the  necessity 
either  of  admitting  or  rejecting  any  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  may  come  into  a  parish.  The  responsibility  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  rest  upon  the  Bishop,  because  he  can  take  a  large 
view  of  the  necessities  of  his  diocese,  and  will  not  be  influenced  by 
motives  of  intei'est  in  regarding  the  condition  of  its  various  districts. 
I  further  propose  to  limit  the  Bill  entirely  to  the  occasional  services 
held  under  the  Act  commonly  called  the  '  Liberty  of  Religious 
Worship  Act.'  I  provide  that  the  power  of  inhibition  shall  be 
limited  to  '  any  congregation  or  assembly  occasionally  meeting  for 
religious  worship  in  any  building  or  buildings  not  usually  appro- 
priated to  purposes  of  religious  worship.'  I  think  your  lordships  will 
see,  therefore,  that  I  have  asked  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessar}'. 
I  propose  to  legislate  only  for  an  evil  that  has  arisen,  and  to  leave 
the  parochial  system  untouched  wherever  it  is  unnecessary  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  I  have  only  proposed  such  a  measure  as  will  enable 
hundreds  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  meet  in  places  not 
ordinarily  approjjriated  to  religious  worship,  where  they  may  receive 
the  teaching  of  ordained  clergymen.  On  Sunday  last  I  attended  one 
of  the  services  conducted  by  Nonconformists,  and  the  hall  was 
thronged,  principally  by  members  of  the  working  classes,  who  were 
most  devout  and  attentive.  I  confess  that,  as  I  walked  away,  I  was 
almost  overwhelmed  with  shame  to  think  that  the  Church  of 
England  alone  was  excluded  from  holding  such  services ;  that  the 
Church  of  England  alone,  which  is  constituted  the  Church  of  the 
realm,  and  to  which  such  a  duty  is  peculiarly  assigned,  should  be  the 
only  body,  among  believers  or  unbelievers,  which  is  not  allowed  to 
open  a  hall  with  the  view  of  giving  instruction  to  the  people. 

The  proposed  addition  of  a  clause  to  tlie  Religious 
Worship  Act — for  such  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
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the  scope  of  the  new  Bill — met  with  very  strong 
opposition  from  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  the  section  of 
the  Church  he  represented.  It  was  in  consequence  of  a 
statement  made  by  him,  to  the  effect  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  bishops  urged  a  postponement  of  the 
second  reading,  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  8th 
of  February. 

The  best  testimony,  as  the  Times  observed,  to  the 
strengtli  of '  the  argument  in  favour  of  {he  new 
clause,  was  given  in  the  extraordinary  feebleness  of  the 
speeches  of  opponents.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  being 
uncertain  "whether  or  not  he  should  give  his  assent  to 
the  noble  Earl's  principle ; "  the  Earl  of  Derby  being 
"  quite  aware  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
measures  in  order  to  remedy  those  defects,"  but  "not 
pretending  to  have  made  up  his  mind  what  course 
should  be  adopted  ";  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  "  not 
committing  himself  in  any  way  to  an  opinion  on  either 
side,"  nevertheless  combined,  at  first,  to  put  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  progress  with 
his  Bill,  and  eventually  to  unite  in  a  strong  opposition. 

The  measure,  mild  as  it  was,  called  forth  "  an 
immense  amount  of  sacerdotalism,  even  among  the 
Evangelical  clergy."  The  laity  went  heartily  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury ;  the  clergy,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  either  openly  or  secretly  against  him.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
5th  of  February,  introduced  a  Bill  for  legalising  Special 
Services  in  unconsecrated  buildings,  in  connection  with 
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the  Church  of  England,  the  main  feature  of  which 
was  to  secure  more  power  for  the  bishops  than  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Bill  proposed,  by  making  their  sanction 
necessary.  On  th*  9th  of  February,  as  twenty-four 
bishops  were  reported  to  be  unanimous  against  his  Bill, 
Lord  Sha,ftesbury  withdrew  it  in  favour  of  the  Bill  inti'O- 
duced  by  the  Archbishop,  which  ultimately  became  law. 

Eeferring  to  the  meeting  at  which  this  unanimity 
was  obtained,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  wrote : — "  The 
bishops  have  been  sitting  in  conclave  for  hours,  which 
certainly  consumes  much  time  —  our  wild  elephants 
seem  every  now  and  th«n  a  Uttle  tamed,  and — if  the 
'  Bishop-Maker '  were  dethroned  by  the  fall  of  Pam — 
might,  I  think,  become  manageable.  At  present  it  is 
sad  work.     Such  ignorance  of  first  principles!"  * 

In  the  summer  of  1857,  the  serious  intelligence  was 
received  from  India  of  a  succession  of  mutinies  issuing 
in  the  occupation  of  Delhi  by  the  insurgent  regiments, 
and  the.  wholesale  massacre  of  Europeans.  A  thrill  of 
horror  ran  through  the  country  as,  day  by  day,  and 
almost  hour  by  hour,  the  particulars,  some  of  them 
grossly  exaggerated,  were  made  known. 

On  the  day  when  the  first  startling  intelligence  of 
the  outbreak  was  received.  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  in 
his  Diary  : — 

June  27th.^ — What,  whence,  is  it  ?  I  regard  it  as  the  dying  effort 
of  Brahminism,  which  is  visibly,  palpably,  declining ;  all  its  remain- 
ing strength  is  excited  and  concentrated  for  one  final  struggla 

*  Letter  to  the  Hon.  A.  Gordon,  qnoted  in  "  Life  of  Bishop  "Wilber- 
force,"  by  his  Son,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  376. 
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But  God  help  us,  and  maintain  His  own  work  !  The  events  will 
be  ascribed  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  Missions  ;  and,  for  awhile,  the 
conviction  will  prevail.  Sursum  corda,  sursum  corda,  for  'the  cause' 
of  God's  truth  and  the  safety  of  the  Empire ! 

Tlirougtout  the  duration  of  tlie  mutinj^  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  in  a  special  volume  devoted  to  the  subject, 
noted  down  from  day  to  day  his  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  opinions  in  relation  to  Indian  affairs.  From  this 
volume  we  do  not  propose  to  quote.  That  sad  and 
awful  chapter  in  history  has  been  written  again  and 
again.  We  shall  confine  our  quotations,  therefore,  to  the 
private  journal  in  which  his  own  actions  are  referred 
to,  and  from  this  but  briefly. 

August  22nd. — Spoke  last  night,  and  denounced  the  idolatrous 
homage  paid  to  Brahininical  caste  by  the  system  of  Bengal  levies. 

August  29th. — Spa.  Number  and  variety  of  things  to  be  prayed 
for  :  that  He  will  quell  the  mutiny  and  give  us  a  speedy  victory  ; 
that  He  will  make  this  outbreak  the  commencement  of  a  new  order 
of  things  ;  of  a  wiser  and  more  vigorous  government ;  of  justice  and 
judgment ;  of  greater  knowledge  and  greater  zeal  for  man's  real 
good ;  of  fresh  .openings!  for  the  advance  of  the  Gospel ;  of  enlarged 
missionary  operations ;  of  increased  opportunity  to  promote  and 
invite  the  Second  Advent. 

That  He  will  protect,  shelter,  and  deliver  from  their  unspeakably 
ferocious  enemies,  the  helpless  women  and  children  outraged,  tortured, 
murdered  by  the  incarnate  fiends  of  Hindostan. 

That  He  will  abate  the  suffering  of  our  troops  already  in  the 
field,  supply  their  wants,  give  them  repose,  sustain  their  courage  ; 
that  He  will  hide,  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  those  now  going  out 
to  India,  and  console  the  wives,  the  mothers,  the  children,  that  are 
left  behind  in  sorrow  and  anxiety. 

Ah  God,  it  is  heartrending  to  remember  these  things,  and  yet 
there  is  talk  of  larger  reinforcements  from  England.  Wrote  yester- 
day to    Panmure,    Palmerston,   V.   Smith,  and  Mangles,   to   counsel 
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the  levy  of  African  regiments.  The  Africans  are  eager  for  employ- 
ment, they  make  first-rate  soldiers,  would  bear  the  Indian  climate, 
and  have  no  fraternisation  with  the  natives.  Cheaper,  too,  by  far, 
Ardently  do  I  pray  that  this  plan  may  be  adopted.  What  a  lift 
also  to  the  nigger  !  and  what  a  blow  to  the  slave  trade  ! 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley. 

Spa,  Sei)t.  Zrd,  1857. 

Dear  Evelyn, — You  have,  no  one  will  question  it,  many  per- 
fections ;  but  that  of  a  '  tolerable '  correspondent  is  not  included 
among  them.  Probably  the  children  have  told  you  of  our  safe 
arrival.  Though  we  have  been  here  less  than  a  week,  we  have 
already  derived  benefit  from  the  air  and  the  waters — they  suit  us 
better  than  any  that  we  have  yet  taken ;  and  I  rejoice  both  in 
capital  walking  trim  and  a  good  appetite.  The  intelligence  from 
India,  though  it  fills  me  with  horror,  gives  me  no  alarm.  Could  I 
set  aside,  forget,  or  cancel  the  unspeakable  atrocities  perpetrated  on 
the  women  and  children,  I  should  rejoice  in  the  event.  We  have 
acquired  a  power  and  a  right,  by  the  mutiny  of  these  Sepoys,  that 
we  should  never  have  obtained  had  they  contiuued  loyal,  and  a 
means  of  efiiecting  reforms  that,  in  other  circumstances,  would  either 
have  been  impossible,  or  have  cost  us  years  of  delay.  This  out- 
break presents  a  new  picture  in  the  history  of  mankind — you  may 
find  abundant  precedents  for  the  massacre  of  women  and  children 
but  you  will  find  none  for  the  deliberate,  sensual,  gloating  satis- 
faction of  these  fiends  incarnate  in  the  prolonged  and  refined 
suffering  of  babies.  Day  and  night  I  think  of  these  things — what 
a  worse  than  devil  is  man  unsoftened  by  Christianity  and  left  to 
himself  !  But  the  conduct  of  the  British,  collectively  and  in- 
dividually, in  this  awful  crisis,  has  been  supernatural.  Every  one, 
male,  female,  infant,  civilian,  soldier,  has  exhibited  an  amount  of 
coolness,  judgment,  patriotism,  and  intrepidity  that  fills  me  with 
wonder  ;  heartily  do  I  bless  God  that  He  has  so  strengthened  ajid 
supported  our  people  in  this  just  cause.  You  have  heard,  I  conclude 
from  your  sisters  at  St.  Leonards.  We  purpose,  God  willinc  to 
return  by  the  last  week  of  this  month  ;  the  Saint  is  open  to  you 
should  your  sojourn  in  Wales  be  o\er  before  we  are  back. 

May  God  bless  you  !  g_ 
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On  the  30th  October  a  meeting  was  held  at  Wim- 
borne  Minster,  Dorset,  in  aid  of  the  fund  being  raised 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  mutinies  in  India. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  presided,  and  his  speech  on  that 
occasion  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  delivered 
by  him. 

After  briefly,  but  vividly,  describing  the  nature  of 
the  atrocities  committed,  he  proceeded : — 

Well,  now  bear  this  ia  mind,  the  retribution  that  follows  upon 
these  crimes  must  be  equal  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  crimes 
themselves.  I  maintain  that  justice,  pure,  simple  justice,  demands 
we  should  exact  of  these  men  that  compensation  which  is  due  to  that 
crime  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  We  do  not  seek  for 
revenge.  God  forbid  that  the  word  should  be  used  in  our  declama- 
tion !  And  God  forbid  that  the  sentiment  should  enter  into  our 
hearts  !  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice,  and  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  sense  of  justice  imprinted  upon  the  human  heart  by  the 
hand  of  God  Himself ;  and,  although  no  private  individual  may  take 
private  justice  into  his  hands,  yet  the  sword  is  given  to  the  rulers  of 
a  State,  and  that  sword  is  to  be  exercised  to  maintain  order  and  to 
execute  the  decrees  of  God  against  those  who  so  wantonly  have  shed 
the  blood  of  their  fellows.  Justice,  I  hold,  must  be  satisfied  ;  every 
principle  of  policy  and  every  principle  of  religion  require  it ;  it  is 
your  policy — and  the  greatest  policy  in  the  sense  of  humanity — that 
justice  should  be  fully  exercised.  If  you  do  not  exercise  justice  in 
this  particular,  I  maintain  that  the  tenure  of  India,  and  the  great 
advantages  that  must  result  from  it  to  those  many  millions  of  the 
human  race — all  that  tenure  of  India  and  all  those  advantages — -^ill 
become  utterly  impossible.  The  Europeans  must,  of  necessity,  live 
isolated  from  one  another.  You  cannot  have  every  European  officer 
guarded  by  a  body  of  European  troops  ;  you  must  invest  him  with 
all  that  authority,  with  all  that  force,  which  belongs  to  the  great 
power  of  the  British  Empire,  when  it  is  known  that  she  will  protect 
the  very  poorest  of  her  subjects  in  all  his  rights,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  he  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  for  the  behoof  of  his  country 
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and  in  obedience  to  his  Queen.  Again,  I  maintain  that,  in  the  sense 
of  humanity,  justice,  complete  justice,  must  be  done  to  the  full,  if  it 
be  only  to  check  the  feeling  that  is  rapidly  growing  up — and  how  can 
you  wonder  at  it  ? — among  Europeans  in  India.  If  the  Government 
of  that  country  should  leave  the  Europeans  to  believe  that  justice 
has  not  been  done,  and  will  not  be  done,  upon  the  perpetrators  of 
these  enormous  crimes,  depend  upon  it,  private  justice  and  individual 
action  will  take  the  place  of  public  justice  and  public  action.  Head 
the  order  of  that  noble  soldier  and  gallant  Christian,  Brigadier- 
General  Wilson,  to  whom  has  been  confided  the  command  of  the 
troops  around  Delhi,  and  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  honour  of  con- 
ducting the  assault  upon  that  devoted  town.  Mark  the  words  of 
that  brave  man  !  Here  is  an  extract  from  his  general  order  : — '  He 
need  hardly  remind  the  troops  of  the  cruel  murders  committed  on 
their  officers  and  comrades,  as  well  as  their  wives  and  children,  to 
move  them  in  the  deadly  struggle.  No  quarter  should  be  given  to 
the  mutineers.'  Is  there  a  man  living  who  will  not  assent  to  that 
proposition  1  '  At  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  the 
honour  of  the  country  which  they  belong  to,  he  caUs  upon  them  to 
spare  the  women  and  children  that  may  come  in  their  way.'  I  con- 
fess that  when,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  read  that  general  order  I  was 
almost  moved  to  tears  in  deep  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  that 
He  had  raised  up  such  a  man,  and  put  such  a  sentiment  into  his 
heart,  upon  such  an  occasion ;  and  I  do  also  rejoice  that  those  noble 
fellows  under  his  command,  notwithstanding  their  exasperation,  not- 
withstanding the  fury  of  the  assault,  listened  to  the  request. 

After  combating  the  idea  that  the  origin  of  the 
insurrection  was  due  to  religious  motives,  or  that  the 
prestige  of  England  had  passed  away,  he  continues  : — 

But  now,  before  we  close,  we  must  come  to  this  consideration, 
what  is  to  be  the  result  of  all  this  great  success  with  which  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  bless  our  arras  1  Are  we  to  stop  short  here 
and  be  satisfied  with  victory,  and  not  improve  that  victory  and  turn 
it  to  the  best  account  for  the  benefit  of  man  and  for  the  honour  of 
God  1  God  forbid  that  we  should  not  see  in  this  the  most  blessed 
opportunity  that  was  ever  ofiered  to  man,   or  to    a  nation,  to  do 
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gi-eat  good  in  that  generation  in  which  they  live,  and  to  the 
generations  which  may  come  after  them !  Gentlemen,  setting 
aside  the  horrors  of  the  event,  I  could  rejoice  in  it  as  the 
greatest  that  has  yet  occurred  for  the  benefit  of  civilisation  since  we 
first  planted  our  feet  in  the  territories  of  the  East.  I  trust  that  we 
shall  begin  by  showing  to  the  natives  of  India  that,  although  they 
sought  our  injury,  we  will  seek  their  good ;  I  trust  we  shall  show 
that,  having  executed  justice  upon  the  culprits,  everything  shall 
be  forgotten,  and  that  our  sole  labour  shall  be  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  advance  their  temporal  and  eternal  interests  ;  I  trust  that 
this  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things,  of  freedom,  of 
judgment,  of  knowledge,  of  good  government  for  all  those  mighty 
myriads  con6ded  to  our  care.  But  we  have  a  far  higher  considera- 
tion than  that,  to  which  we,  one  and  all-^from  the  Queen  upon  the 
throne  to  the  ragged  boy  whp  sweeps  the  crossing — must  direct  our 
attention  and  our  prayers.  We  must  now  enter  upon  a  bolder,  a 
truer,  and  more  Christian  course ;  we  must  come  forward  in  the 
plainest,  simplest,  and  most  open  manner  to  declare  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  a  Christian  Government,  that  it  rests  upon  Christian 
principles,  that  it  has  Christian  views,  and  that  it  will  go  forward  in 
Christian  action.  Simultaneously  with  that,  the  Government  must 
declare  that  it  will  never,  directly  or  indirectly — either  by  itself  or  by 
others — use  force  or  bribery,  or  any  illicit  mode  whatsoever  in  order 
to  turn  the  natives  from  their  faith.  You  must  give  to  them  pre- 
cisely the  same  rights  and  liberties  in  matters  religious^  that  you 
claim  for  yourselves.  If  you  claim — which  you  will  claim,  I  trust 
— that  the  Government  of  India,  declaring  itself  to  be  a  Christian 
Government,  will  also  declare  that  it  will  give  all  due  countenance 
and  protection  to  its  co-religionists — the  Christian  missionaries;  you 
will  also  declare,  and  call  upon  the  Government  to  declare,  that  they 
will  allow  to  the  Hindoos  and  to  the  Mahometans  precisely  the  same 
liberty  that  they  claim  for  themselves.  Your  conduct  must  be  based 
upon  Christian  principles ;  everything  that  you  do  must  be  in 
Christian  character  to  a  Christian  end.  Are  we  to  be  scared  from 
this  great  duty  that  is  confided  to  our  charge  1  Are  we  to  be  scared 
by  a  few  bugbears  that  are  raised  up,  telling  us  that  if  we  do  this  we 
shall  disafiect  the  natives  on  one  side  and  disafiect  the  natives  on  the 
other  side  1  And  what  have  we  gained  by  a  time-serving  forbear- 
ance 1     We  began  by  every  encouragement  to  their  filthy  practices. 
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Our  police  kept  tlie  ground  at  the  horrid  rites  of  the  goddess  Kali ; 
our  tax-gatherers  collected  the  tolls  of  iniquity  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna ;  Juggernaut,  when  it  crushed  its 
hundreds  of  victims,  was  decked  with  flags  and  bunting  from  the 
warehouses  of  the  East  India  Company.  This  has  ceased  ;  and  we 
have  tried  the  experiment  of  choking  our  faith;  with  what  result? 
Why,  if  we  had  ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  to  make 
proselytes,  if  we  had  shed  as  much  blood  as  Nadir  Shah,  could  we 
have  excited  a  more  savage  rebellion,  a  more  awful  insurrection,  than 
this  which  has  been  wrought  by  these  fondled  and  ungrateful  Sepoys. 

In  his  Diary,  Lord  Shaftesbury  refers  to  the  occa- 
sion and  to  the  speech  in  these  terms  : — 

Nov.  3rd  (St.  Giles's).— On  Friday  last  (Oct.  30th)  meeting  at 
Wimborne  for  Indian  Relief  Fund.  Myself  in  chair.  Spoke-  for  'an 
hour.  People  seemed  convinced.  Sorry  that  some  points  of  great 
importance  (as  I  thought)  were  omitted  in  the  Dorset  County  Express 
(the  best),  and  the  omissions  further  increased  when  recorded  in  the 
Times.  Urged,  as  Yenn  and  Arthur  had  stirred  me,  the  duty  of 
Christian  development  in  India;  specially 'memorials  to  Queen  and 
Parliament,  stating  that  we  would  not,  as  a  free  people,  consent  to 
hold  our  Empire  in  the  East  on  any  other  tenure. 

The  Times,  in  an  able  article  commenting  upon 
the  speech,  said  : — "  On  a  subject  like  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  on  which  everybody  has  been  expressing  him- 
self for  months  in  almost  the  same  words,  genuine  heart 
alone  can  speak  with  freshness.  In  the  hardening 
process  of  repetition  we  lose  the  edge  of  our  feeling  ? 
even  the  greatest  horrors,  b}'^  being  perpetually  brought 
before  us,  become  matters  of  course,  and  we  find  our- 
selves unable  to  recover  our  first  strong  impressions, 
except  somebody  renews  them  for  us  by  the  force  of  a 
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more  retentive,  realising,  sympathy.  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
speech  reads  as  if  the  news  of  the  Indian  outrages  had 
only  reached  us  yesterday,  and  he  were  giving  his  very 
first  impressions.  Yet  there  is  nothing  extravagant  or 
unguarded  in  his  style.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  and 
moderate  than  what  he  says  about  punishment,  and  we 
are  glad  that  he  has  called  attention  to  that  part  of 
General  Wilson's  address  to  the  troops.  How  simple 
and  just  is  Greneral  Wilson's  settlement  of  this  question, 
'  No  quarter  to  the  mutineers ;  spare  the  women  and 
children  !  '  This  is  the  proper,  natural,  cornbination  of 
justice  and  mercy." 

A  statement  made  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  called  forth  some  months  afterwards 
a  sharp  and  .bitter  controversy.     He  refers  to  it  thus  : — 

March  28th,  1858  (Sunday). — An  \inhappy  mention  of  the  name 
of  Lady  Canning,  in  a  speech  at  Wimborne,  had  brought  upon  me 
a  world  of  troubles.  They  were  dormant  until  3rd  Feb.,  although 
the  speech  was  delivered  at  the  end  of  October,  but  they  have  harassed 
me  ever  since,  and  they  have  this  day  (notwithstanding  it  ought  to 
be  a  day  of  comfort  and  repose)  gained  a  head  ;  yesterday  opening 
one  battery,  and  to-day,  I  am  told,  another  in  the  Saturday  Review 
and  the  Sunday  Observer.  The  parties  who  began,  treated  me  as  a 
wilful  misrepresenter  of  Lady  Canning ;  the  parties  who  continue  it, 
endeavour  to  prove  that  I  am  bloodthirsty  and  false,  a  savage  and 
a  liar. 

The  speech,  reprinted  from  the  verbatim  report,  and 
in  which  the  passage  relating  to  "  the  highest  lady  now 
in  India"  remained  intact,  was  forwarded  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  Lady  Canning,  whose  reply  in  acknow- 
ledgment was  as  follows  : — 
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Lady  Canning  to  Lord   Shnfteshury. 

Bangalore,  June  28,  1858. 

My  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, —  I  have  still  a  few  minutes  before 
the  departure  of  the  post,  and  I  must  write  you  a  line  to  say  how 
much  pleasure  your  admirable  speech  has  given  me. 

It  is  a  very  great  comfort  in  such  anxious  and  troubled  times  to 
find  that  the  cause,  in  which  one  is  so  deeply  interested,  is  so  ably  and 
heartily  defended,  and  that  such  just  indignation  is  felt  for  the 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  attack  from  the  side  from  which  only 
support  ought  to  come.     Unless,  indeed,  recall  was  deserved. 

I  have  done  little  for  several  days  but  read  the  debates,  and  the 
impression  remaining  on  my  mind  is  of  far  more  satisfaction  at  finding 
so  many  good  minds  standing  up  for  the  honesty  and  good  fame  of 
Lord  Canning's  conduct  of  affairs  in  all  his  difficulties,  than  of  pain 
at  the  hostility  of  others.  I  could  hardly  mind  this  bitterness  much, 
for  they  nearly  all  reason  upon  distorted  facts  or  on  quite  false 
gi'ounds. 

I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  he  remains  here  steadily  caiTy- 
ing  on  his  own  policy,  and  the  Government  can  remove  him  if  they 
do  not  approve.  He  seems  never  to  have  had  a  moment's  doubt  as 
to  the  course  he  thought  right,  and  saw  it  as  clear  as  day.  I  am 
very  glad  of  this,  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  the  best  for  this  country. 

Your  name  and  mine  I  have  seen  constantly  dragged  into  a  con- 
troversy. I  believe  the  truth  must  come  out  at  last,  and,  meanwhile, 
I  am  s\ire  you  must  believe  how  earnestly  I  have  wished  it  to  be 
looked  for,  and  that  every  possible  kindness  and  relief  should  be 
given  in  every  way  to  the  sufferers  in  these  dreadful  times.  I  am 
sure  you  will  have  found  it  nearly  hopeless  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
Indian  stories  in  England.  In  Calcutta  it  is  not  easy,  but  I  am  sure 
you  may  trust  the  information  you  received  from  the  hard-working 
and  very  kind  people  belonging  to  the  Relief  Committee. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  stories  I  read  from  England,  I  think 
they  must  relate  to  persons  who  returned  to  England  by  the  Bombay 
side,  of  whom  I  have  no  knowledge. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  delight  your  speech  gave  me,  and  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  thanking  you  for  it  in  such  haste. 
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I  am  on  my  way  back  to  Calcutta  from  the  Hills.  Very 
glad  to  be  soon  within  reach  of  letters  again,  for  it  was  much  too 
far  out  of  the  way. 

Lord  Canning  had  a  bad  attack  of  fever,  but  I  have  now  excellent 
accounts  of  him,  and  even  Lord  Ellenborough  did  not  give  him  a 
relapse. 

Pray  give  my  love  to  Lady  Shaftesbury  and  Lady  Jocelyn.  I 
hope  her  boy  is  well  again  and  all  your  children  prosperous,  especially 
my  god-child. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

C.  Canning. 

"Evil  reports  die  hard,"  as  tlie  following  entry, 
written  fifteen  years  later,  will  show  : — 

^Nov.  5th,  1873. — In  Bee- Hive  of  last  Saturday,  Professor  Beesly 
has  revived  the  old  story  of  the  [Indian  mutilations,  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  I  then  admitted  an  inaccuracy  in  the  heat  of  speaking, 
which  I  corrected  in  the  papers  the  moment  I  saw  it,  and  before  I 
was  attacked.  I  now  see  where,  in  giving  an  explanation,  I  made  a 
mistake.  I  should  have  stated  more  than  I  did.  I  should  have 
stated  the  case  thus  :    'A  few  days  before  I  spoke,  a  lady  whom  I 

know  very  well,  said  to  me,  '  I  am  just  come  from ,  and  I  was 

present  when  the  lady  of  the  house  read  a  letter  from  Lady  Canning, 
in  which  she  spoke  of  the  many  and  fearful  mutilations.''  So  it  was  ; 
Miss  Lindsay  was  my  informant,  Eastnor  Castle  the  place,  and  Lady 
Somers  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  written.  God  deliver  me 
from  my  enemies,  for  they  are  too  strong  for  me  ! 

There  was  one  result  of  the  great  revolt  in  India 
which  made  a  strong,  impression  upon  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury— namely,  that  it  opened  up  a  wide  and  noble  field 
for  Christian  enterprise,  on  which  all  the  great  Evan- 
gelical societies  seemed  to  be  eager  to  enter.  Never 
before,  perhaps,  at  any  great  crisis  had  these  Societies 
banded  together,  with  minor  differences  forgotten,  all 
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united  in  one  great  object,  all  animated  by  one  great 
hope,  all  combined  in  one  great  and  glorious  work. 
Throughout  this  anxious  period,  when  the  past  and 
the  future  of  English  dominion  in  India  were  in 
■question,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  upon  these 
Societies,  and  upon  individuals,  the  necessity  of  sending 
forth  missionaries,  copies  of  the  Bible,  catechists, 
teachers,  and  of  having  recourse  to  every  form  of  effort 
and  organisation  available  for  maintaining  the  strong- 
holds in  the  possession,  of  Christian  agents  in  India, 
and  of  assailing  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy. 

Frequently,  in  the  course  of  the  many  speeches  he 
made  at  this  crisis,  he  paid  glowing  tributes  to  those 
Christian  heroes  who  were  performing  such  noble  deeds 
for  God  and  country  in  India.  Thus,  at  the  Bible 
Society  meeting,  in  1858,  he  referred  to  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock  in  these  words : — 

Who  -were  the  men  that  first  checked  the  awful  career  of  mutiny 
and  rebellion  1  Let  us  consider  the  character  of  these  men,  their 
habits,  their  expressions,  their  bearing.  Were  they  men  of  the 
ordinary  stamp — mere  men  of  the  world — men  who  were  conversant 
only  with  the  duties  of  their  profession  ?  Who  was  the  man  that 
first,  by  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  the  force  of  his  heart,  the  depth  of 
his  principles,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  resolution  of  his  whole 
character,  gave  a  great  and,  as  it  turned  out  ultimately,  effective 
check  to  the  rebellion  ?  Was  it  not  that  great  man  :  the  greatest 
perhaps  that  India  has  produced,  the  gi;eatest,  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  the  Statesman  and  the  Christian — a  man  as  remarkable  for 
vigour  in  action  as  for  gentleness  of  soul — was  it  not,  I  say,  that 
great  and  good  man,  now  gone  to  his  rest,  and  whose  name  I  can 
never  utter  without  the  deepest  emotion  and  reverence,  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  t 

Again,  who  was  the  man  that,  by  deeds  unparalleled  in  history, 
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by  a  heroism  peculiarly  his  own — a  heroism  which  he  was  able  to 
infuse  into  the  handful  of  men  under  his  command,  so  that  they  stood 
undismayed  in  the  presence  of  many  thousands  of  the  enemy  armed 
to  the  teeth;  who  was  it,  I  say,  that  put  a  final  check  to  the  progress 
of  those  awful  disorders,  those  terrible  calamities  in  India  1  Was  it 
not  that  preaching,  praying,  psalm-singing  man  Sir  Henry  Havelock  1 
Well  did  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate,  now  on  my  right,  the  respected 
diocesan  of  this  great  metropolis,  liken  that  band  of  heroes  to  the 
Puritans  of  old,  and  draw  the  attention  of  those  who  heard  him  to 
the  fact  which  is  now  so  completely  established,  that  psalm-singing 
is  not  inconsistent  with  heroism,  nor  prayer  incompatible  with  the 
truest  courage  and  the  discharge  of  the  highest  duties. 

The  most  conspicuous  part  taken  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury in  Indian  afEairs  during  this  crisis,  was  in  moving 
a  vote  of  censure  against  the  Government  for  their 
Indian  policy.  Lord  Canning,  as  Grovernor-Greneral  of 
India,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  chiefs  and  people 
of  Oude,  by  which  the  property  of  the  Talookdars — or 
native  landed  proprietors  of  Oude — who  had  not- made 
their  submission  to  the  English  authorities,  was  con- 
fiscated. This  proclamation  was  disapproved  by  the 
Grovernment  of  Lord  Derby.  Lord  EUenborough,  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  thereupon  issued  his 
famous  despatch,  in  which,  although  the  strife  in  India 
was  scarcely  over,  he  censured  the  Grovernor-General 
in  unmeasured  terms  for  the  harshness  of  his  repressive 
measures  in  Oude ;  condemned  his  proclamation  in  the 
strongest  language,  and,  as  it  was  conceived,  sought  to 
pacify  the  natives  by  humiliating  the  Executive.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy,  at 
the  moment  when  he  required  the  fullest  use  of  his 
powers  :    it  would  have  been  a  dictatorial  proceeding 
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liad  the  whole  of  the  facts  that  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
clamation, or  the  motives  of  the  Governor-General,  been 
fully  known  ;  but  it  was  altogether  unwarrantable  in 
the  present  state  of  information ;  it  was,  moreover, 
couched  in  terms  which  no  statesman  should  have  used 
to  another  at  any  time  ;  and  it  was  doubly  injudicious 
in  the  present  crisis,  as  tending  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  Governor- General  and  encourage  the  resistance 
of  those  who  were  in  arms  against  us. 

There  was  great  indignation  throughout  the  country. 
The  question  was  taken  up  at  once  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  votes  of  censure  were  moved. 

In  the  Lords,  the  vote  of  censure  was  moved  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  anticipated  debate  excited 
unusual  interest.  Long  before  admission  to  the  House 
could  be  gained,  its  approaches  were  thronged  by 
"strangers  "  who  had  obtained,  or  who  hoped  to  obtain, 
the  privilege  of  the  entree.  The  space  in  front  of  the 
Throne,  appropriated  to  the  sons  of  peers  and  persons  of 
distinction,  was  fully  occupied  soon  after  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  taken  his  seat,  and  the  space  below  the 
bar  was  also  crowded.  "  The  scene,"  said  the  Times, 
"  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  animated 
that  has  ever  been  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of  a 
debate."  The  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  brilliantly  described  by  M.  de  Montalembert  in  his 
celebrated  pamphlet,  "  TJn  D^bat  sur  I'lnde  au  Parle- 
ment  Anglais." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  had  been  a  Conservative  upon 
principle  and   a   member  of  two    Tory  Governments, 
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but  he  had  never  been  a  party  man  at  any  time  of  bis 
life,  and  was  even  less  so  now  than  ever.  Although, 
on  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer,  he  was  speaking 
from  the  Opposition  benches — for  he  always  occupied 
the  same  place,  and  never  crossed  over  on  any  change 
of  Grovernment — ^he  began  his  speech  with  this  apparent 
anomaly :  "  Whatever  political  sympathies  I  possess, 
have  ever  been,  and  still  are,  with  that  great  party 
now  represented  by  Her  Majesty's  Government." 

This  position  was  perfectly  understood  by  those 
who  understood  Lord  Shaftesbury.  They  knew  that 
it  was  the  outcome  of  the  truest  patriotism  as  well  as  of 
the  highest  principle ;  he  could  not  subordinate  to  the 
exigencies  of  political  party,  what  seemed  to  him  for 
the  public  good  ;  and  the  independent  position  that  he 
assumed,  was  not,  as  some  supposed,  from  incapacity  to 
work  in  harness,  but  because  he  felt  constrained  to 
uphold  and  vindicate  certain  principles,  and  principles 
were  to  him  more  than  parties. 

To  the  part  Lord  Shaftesbury  took,  in  this  crisis  of 
Indian  affairs,  he  refers  in  the  following  entries  in  the 
Diary  : — 

May  ISth,  1858. — Last  night  (strange  that  I  should  be  found  to 
take  such  a  step)  '  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment.'  Moved,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government !  Cannot 
record,  having  lost  the  thread,  day  by  day,  what  led  to  it.  But  so  it 
was  j  and  Government  met  it  by  '  previous  question,'  yet  they  had 
but  a  majority  of  nine  !     This  was,  in  truth,  a  defeat  to  them. 

Circumstances  were  administrative  to  the  event.  The  character 
of  the  motion  (a  vote  of  censure),  the  subject-matter  (the  Empire  of 
India);  the  revival  of  courage,  union,  and  activity  among  many 
dejected  and  divided  ;  the  very  large  attendance  of  peers  ;  the  seats 

J^  2 
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and  places  appropriated  to  the  House  of  Coramons  quite  thronged, 
ladies  filling  the  whole  length  of  both  galleries ;  the  steps  of  the 
Throne,  and  adjacent  spaces,  choked  up,  and  the  Strangers'  Galler}' 
crammed  to  the  last  square  inch,  made  the  entire  thing  very  brilliant 
in  case  of  success,  but  equally  dark  in  case  of  failure. 

The  attention  was  wonderful.  After  a  few  inteiTuptions  at  the 
outset,  intended  to  put  me  down,  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  to 
drop  during  an  hour  and  three  qxiarters. 

May  21st. — I  am  charged  with  moving  against  a  Conservative 
Government. 

How  are  they,  in  any  sense,  Conservative  t  They  accept  every 
proposition  and  make  every  concession.  They  refuse  no  committees 
and  grant  all  inquiries.  They  yielded  the  county  franchise,  the 
property  qualification  ;  they  are  prepared  to  surrender  church  rates. 
Their  Law  Officer  gave  an  opinion  which  rendered  further  resistance 
to  the  Oaths  Bill  absurd.  They  introduced  an  India  Bill  so  ultra- 
democratical  that  it  was  repudiated  by  Bright,  and  they  have  pledged 
themselves  to  Reform.  In  what  sense,  and  of  what,  are  they  Con- 
servatives ? 

The  arraignment  of  the  Ministry  was  not  success- 
ful. In  the  Peers,  there  was  a  division,  in  which  the 
Government  obtained  a  small  majority.  In  the  Com- 
mons, the  resolution  was  withdrawn,  as  news  arrived 
from  India  which  greatly  modified  the  impression  of 
Lord  Canning's  action.  Lord  Ellenborough  had  the 
good  sense  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  saved  the  formal  condemnation 
of  his  acts  by  resigning  his  office. 

This  was  not  the  last  occasion  in  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  to  come  forward  in  Parliament  this 
year  on  Indian  topics.  When  the  Grovernment  of  India 
Bill  was  under  discussion,  he  declared  "  war  to  the 
knife  "  on  one  point  which  he  considered  vital ;  namely, 
that  in  the  proclamation  setting  forth  to  the  natives 
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the  new  relations  between  England  and  India,  conse- 
quent upon  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company, 
there  should  be  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  He  urged  repeatedly  that,  instead  of 
"  harping  upon  that  odious  word  neutrality  in  religion, 
there  should  be  a  distinct  and  manful  acknowledgment 
of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  Government."  When 
the  proclamation  left  England,  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  couched,  but  it  appears  to  have 
undergone  some  alterations  for  the  worse  before  it  was 
published. 

We  must  now  revert  to  some  of  the  less  striking 
events  of  the  years  1857-8,  which  have  been  passed 
over  hitherto. 

At  no  time  in  his  life  did  Lord  Shaftesbury  emploj-- 
the  services  of  a  permanent  secretary,  and  the  pressure 
of  correspondence  was  one  of  the  burdens  he  felt  con- 
stantly.    Entries  like  the  following  are  frequent : — 

March  28th,  1857.— Sit  down  and  weep  over  the  sad,  wearisome, 
useless  expenditure  of  time  and  strength  on  the  letters  I  must  read, 
and  the  letters  I  must  write.  No  one  would  believe  (I  can  hardly 
believe  it  myself)  the  amount  of  everything  that  is  precious  that  is 
wasted  in  this  way.  Whole  days  and  nights  are  consumed  in  the 
merest  trifles  of  correspondence,  and,  if  I  attempt  to  review  what  I 
have  been  enabled  to  do  of  a  solid  or  permanent  kind,  what  to  refresh 
my  mind  by  the  smallest  supplies  of  knowledge,  I  find  that  a  week, 
which  has  been  passed  in  acknowledging  useless  letters  and  answering 
frivolous  questions  (not  one  letter  in  a  hundred  worthy  of  notice), 
has  not  furnished  me  with  one  hour  of  comfort  or  information. 

Were  this  burden  less,  I  might  do  many  things  of  more  public 
benefit,  at  least  I  might  attempt  it.  But  (it  is  no  figure  of  speech) 
I   am   worn   out    by    this    dull,    monotonous,    fruitless   occupation. 
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Nervous  fatigue  is  often  the  consequence  of  unbroken  application. 
Yet,  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I  go  on,  I  must  endure  this  loss  of  health 
and  time ;  if  I  desist,  and  reply  to  no  letters,  the  wrath  I  excite, 
the  abuse,  the  invective,  the  assertion  that  '  I  am  no  Christian,'  are 
terrible.  For  myself  I  mind  not ;  but  I  do  shrink  from  causing, 
by  any  self-care  and  self-indulgence,  evil  speech  and  evil  feelings 
towards  my  order  or  my  profession. 

Have  now,  at  least,  a  hundred  letters  unanswered  ;  and,  yet, 
have  not  had  leisure  to  do  one  stitch  of  private  business,  enjoy 
barely  an  hour  of  recreation,  nothing  on  public  affairs,  and  two 
books  I  have  desiied  to  look  at,  still  unopened.  My  mind  is  as  dry 
as  a  gi-avel  road,  and  my  nerves  are  sensitive  and  harsh  as  wires. 

Year  by  year  Lord  Shaftesbury's  sympathy  -with 
every  effort  to  spread  the  Gospel,  was  widening,  and  in 
May  he  took  the  chair  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Baptist  Society  for  Foreign  Missions.  It  was  one  of 
those  occasions,  as  he  said,  when  one  who  "  maintained, 
in  all  their  integrity,  his  distinctive  opinions  as  to 
Church  government  and  subordinate  points  of  faith, 
might  find  that  there  were  truths  common  to  the  whole 
human  race,  of  every  creed,  language,  generation,  and 
age,  paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  in  further- 
ance of  which  he  might  join  with  all  who  held  the 
faith  and  loved  the  common  Lord  in  sincerit}-,  to  make 
known  those  truths  whereby  men  are  dignified  and  God 
is  glorified." 

One  episode  of  the  May  Meetings  this  year,  was  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  refers 
to  it  thus  : — 

May  31st. — This  season  Antony  appeared  on  the  platform  of 
Exeter  Hall  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Ragged  School  Union.  He 
supported   a   resolution.      His  appearance   to  speak  was  received 
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with  enthusiasm,  loudest  cheering,  clapping  of  hands,  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  &c.  &c.,  which  lasted  for  some  minutes.  It  was 
touching,  and  calculated  to  cause  deep  emotion.  Accy  spoke  with 
propriety,  neatness,  simplicity,  good  taste,  and  promise  of  future 
excellence. 

Here  I  recall  the  memory  of  my  blessed  children,  my  precious 
Francis,  my  precious  Maurice,  now  gone  to  their  rest!  Is  it  j)ossible'? 
(to  be  sure  it  is)  that  they  may  be  now  '  ministering  spirits  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ! ' 

August  22nd. — Went  on  13th  to  Halifax  to  attend  opening  of 
'People's  Park,'  the  munificent  donation  of  Frank  Orossley,  a 
manufacturer  with  a  princely,  and  what  is  better,  a  Christian  heait. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  insist  on  my  attendance  as  '  the  best  friend 
of  the  working  classes.'     Speeches,  of  course,  without  end. 

In  his  speech,  proposing  as  a  toast  "  The  well- 
being  of  the  people,"  Lord  Shaftesbury,  referring  to 
Mr.  Frank  Crossley's  magnificent  gift  to  the  people 
of  Halifax,  said  : — 

We  often  read  in  the  papers  of  '  munificent  bequests.'  To  my 
mind  it  is  a  phrase  that  has  no  meaning  at  all.  I  see  no  munificence 
in  bequeathing  your  property  to  charitable  purposes,  when  you  are 
going  out  of  thLs  world  and  have  not  the  possibility  of  longer  en- 
joying it.  What  I  like  are  munificent  donations/  I  like  to  see  men 
antedating  the  pleasure  of  those  upon  whom  they  bestow  their 
bounty,  antedating,  I  trust,  their  own  pleasures,  and  enjoying,  while 
yet  alive,  all  the  reverence,  homage,  and  afiection  that  is  showered 
upon  their  memories  after  they  are  interred  in  the  grave. 

The  elevation  of  Mr.  Macaulay  to  the  peerage — an 
honour,  as  the  Times  said,  which  belonged  peculiarly  to 
the  man,  and  was  a  fitting,  if  not  an  adequate,  return  for 
a  life  spent  in  the  public  service  and  devoted  to  literary 
labour  of  the  most  dignified  order — is  thus  referred 
to:— 
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Sept  4th. — Macaulay  is  to  be  made  a  Peer.  Tliis  is  wise,  politic, 
useful,  conservative.  Urged  this  on  Paliuerston  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  It  will  be  taken  as  a  compliment  by  literary  men — small  and 
great. 

Sept.  15th. — Wrote  to  Macatilay  to  congratulate  him  and  myself 
and  the  Lords  on  his  elevation.  I  can  never  forget  his  speech  on 
behalf  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill. 

Later  in  the  year,  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  to  Lord 
Macaulay  urging  him  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  subject  of  Greneral  Havelock's  services  in  India,  and 
the  honours  it  was  proposed  to  confer  on  him.  To  that 
letter  he  replied : — 

Lord  Macaulay  to  Lord  Sha/tesburt/. 

Holly  Lodge,  Kensington, 

Dec.  1th,  1857. 

Mt  deab  Lord, —  I  am  most  deeply  sensible  of  your  kindness. 
But  I  think  it  better  not  to  make  my  first  appearance  as  a  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  an  occasion  on  which  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion,  and  on  which  there  would  be  no  room  for 
anything  beyond  mere  rhetorical  display.  I  shall  be  seldom  able  to 
take  any  part  in  debate,  for  my  chest  suffers  severely  from  continued 
speaking,  and  I  have  been  forced  entirely  to  give  up  reading  aloud, 
of  which  I  was  very  fond  ;  I  therefore  wish  to  reserve  myself  for 
occasions  in  which  I  have  what  I  think  good  advice  and  strong- 
arguments  to  offer. 

As  to  our  officers  and  soldiers  in  India,  there  is  no  honour  or 
reward  which  they  do  not  deserve.  Thank  God,  our  nation  has  not 
degenerated. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Macaulay. 

"  I  shall  be  seldom  able  to  take  any  part  in  debate," 
was  a  mournfully  true  prophecy.     The  voice  that  had 
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rung  out  such,  words  of  burning  eloquence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  never  heard  in  the  Upper 
Chamber.  There  was  but  a  short  term  of  life  re- 
maining to  the  new  peer,  and  in  his  retirement  at 
Kensington  he  devoted  himself  to  his  History,  "the 
pleasure  and  business  of  his  life."  Almost  suddenly, 
on  the  28th  December,  1859,  he  died,  and  on  the 
9th  January  following,  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Eeferring  to  these  events  are  the  following 
notes  from  the  Diary  : — 

January  3rd,  1860. — Dorchester.  Here  at  Quarter  Sessions. 
Heard  on  Saturday  of  death  of  Lord  Macaulay !  heard  it  with 
public  and  private  sorrow.  I  liked  him,  and,  in  many  respects, 
admired  him.  Personally  I  mean,  for  his  abilities  and  acquirements 
commanded  more  than  ordinary  admiration.  His  sentiments  and 
expressions  were  always  generous,  his  feelings  noble ;  he  hated 
duplicity,  meanness,  violence  ;  he  never  thought  that  brilliant  ex- 
ploits compensated  for  the  want  of  moral  worth  ;  and  he  would 
call  a  man  a  villain,  a  rogue,  or  au  oppressor,  whether  he  were 
arrayed  like  Solomon,  or  in  tatters  like  Lazarus. 

These  super-eminent  and  mighty  talents,  though  never  openly  and 
directly  emj)loyed  for  God's  service,  were,  at  least,  never  perverted 
to  evil  uses.  Is  there  a  sentence  in  any  of  his  writings  to  offend 
decency,  morality,  the  Christian  faith? — not  one.  I  did  not  know 
till  now,  how  much  I  was  attached  to  him.  May  I  never  forget  his 
true  and  noble  speech  made,  at  my  request,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  behalf  of  the  factory  children  !  Their  prayers,  I  trust,  ascended 
for  him  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

Urged  Palmerston  to  write,  as  Prime  Minister,  to  the  family, 
and  propose  that  he  should  be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
consented. 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was,  in  one  way  or  other,  brought  into 
contact  with  nearly  every  man  of  note  in  his  generation. 
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We  have  only  quoted  very  sparingly  from  the  letters 
he  cherished  and  carefully  preserved  as  souvenirs  of 
friendships,  but  one  from  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  the 
American  senator,  whose  vigorous  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  the  slaves  he  greatly  appreciated,  may  be 
inserted  here.  It  was  written  in  acknowledgment  of  a 
gift  to  him  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  of  a  fine  old  edition  of 
the  "  Characteristics " — the  well-known  work  of  the 
Third  Earl  :— 

Mr.  Charles  Sumner  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

1,  Regent  Street,  Sept.  Mth,  1857. 

My  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, ^ — After  a  pleasant  tour  on  the 
Continent,  and  especially  in  Switzerland,  I  am  once  more  in  England, 
where  I  am  cheered  by  your  kind  note  and  the  kind  present  which 
accompanied  it.     These  I  found  awaiting  me  at  my  hotel. 

In  my  youth  I  read  your  ancestor's  three  volumes  in  a  Basker- 
ville  edition.  The  copy  you  now  send  me  renews  this  memory,  while 
it  reminds  me  of  yourself — assuring  me  of  a  much-valued  sympathy 
from  one  whose  Christian  labours  shed  a  new  glory  upon  the  great 
name  which  he  bears. 

Before  this  note  can  reach  you,  I  shall  leave  London  for  Man- 
chester, whence  I  shall  go  to  Scotland  and  then  to  Ireland,  before 
sailing  for  my  own  counti-y  and  my  duties  there.  Amidst  my  own 
struggle  at  home,  I  shall  always  think  with  pleasure  of  the 
opportunity  I  have  enjoyed  of  knowing  you  personally,  and  I  shall 
follow  your  distinguished  public  career  with  the  sympathy  of 
personal  friendship. 

Believe  me,  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Sumner. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  for  many  years 
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taken  a  prominent  part,  was  again  under  discussion  in 
the  summer  of  1858,  and  he  refers  to  the  position  he 
had  determined  henceforth  to  take  up  with  regard  to  the 
question,  thus: — 

July  1st. — This  evening  Jew  Bill  in  Lords.  Had  signified  my 
intention,  to  many,  of  offering  no  further  resistance.  It  is  in  vain, 
and  altogether  usfeless,  nor  is  it  wanting  in  a  tinge  of  peril,  to  deny, 
pertinaciously  and  hopelessly  (for  the  country  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
quite  indifferent)  the  yearly  demands  of  the  Commons. 

I  yield  to  force,  not  to  reason.  I  think  my  responsibility  satisfied 
on  this  side ;  and,  by  prolonged  refusal,  T  should  begin  responsibility 
on  the  other. 

See  how  the  question  stands.  Commons,  for  many  years,  have 
sent  up  Bills  with  vastly-increasing  majorities.  Country  quite 
apathetic,  thotigh  numerous  elections  have  occurred  during  that  time. 
The  Commons  have  decided  that  a  Jew  can  sit  on  their  committees, 
manage  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  take  part  in  debate,  and  use 
every  influence,  but  from  the  vote  he  is  excluded.  This,  added  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  question,  leaves  the  House  of  Lords  scarcely 
anything,  and  certainly  nothing  of  value,  to  refuse.  More  opposition 
is  therefore  futile. 

The  labours  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  connection  with 
the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Liverpool,  in  October, 
were  manifold.  An  epitome  of  them  is  given  in  the 
following  entries : — 

Oct.  27th  (St.  Giles's). — The  longest  gap  in  my  whole  book,  I 
believe.  .  .  .  Started  for  Liverpool  on  11th.  Reached  it  too  late  for 
the  service  in  church.  Dined  with  W.  Cowper  at  a  hotel,  we  two 
having  rambled  in  search  of  a  dinner.  At  eight  o'clock  to  St. 
George's  Hall.  Refused  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  J.  Russell 
because  I  could  not  honestly  praise  him  (a  political  intriguer  and  the 
unfeeling  adversary  of  the  wretched  chimney-sweepers),  but  agreed  to 
move  one  to  Lord  Brougham.  The  sight  of  the  Hall,  studded  with 
company,  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme.      When  I  rose  to  speak,  was 
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enthusiastically  received,  and  so  when  I  sat  down.     Short,  but,  by 
God's  blessing,  eminently  successful. 

Next  day  inaugural  addresses  of  the  Heads  of  Sections.  Had 
written  nothing  and  wished  to  say  nothing,  except  to  my  own  Section 
(Sanitary  Improvement),  but  was  overruled  ;  and  happy  am  I  that  it 
was  so,  for  never  has  any  eflPort  so  prospered  ! 

Even  at  the  moment  before  rising,  the  day  being  far  advanced, 
resolved  to  make  an  excuse,  but  was  urged  on.  Spoke  in  haste,  fear- 
ful of  fatiguing  audience,  and  yet  anxious,  as  I  was  embarked,  to 
'got  out  my  say.'  Saw  that  they  were  interested,  and  proceeded. 
Towards  close  resolved  to  cut  peroration  short,  then  determined  to 
continue.  Suddenly  forgot  allusion  I  intended  to  make,  but  I  paused 
not.  Suddenly  remembered  it,  uttered  it,  and  finished  to  my  heart's 
desire.  All  this  is  to  me  miraculous  ;  the  several  steps  of  progress, 
all  of  which  I  resolved  not  to  make ;  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the 
allusion  to  St.  Paul  at  the  end  (which  gained  more  success  than  any- 
thing I  had  ever  said)  were  the  result  of  guidance  from  above,  not  of 
my  own  powers. 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  surprising.  The  Times  was  fiiendly 
and  laudatory ;  the  Daily  News  loud  and  lively  in  its  approbation. 
'  If,' said  the  paper,  'the  Congress  had  produced  nothing  but  that 
one  speech,  the  labour  of  the  whole  and  the  service  of  the  country 
would  have  been  well  and  amply  met.' 

Well,  then,  to  God  be  all  the  glory,  and  to  me  increased  thank- 
fulness and  increased  confidence  in  Him  only,  and  an  increased  sense 
of  responsibility  ! 

On  the  Wednesday,  chair  of  my  Section.  At  half-past  four  dinner, 
six  miles  off,  with  Mr.  Brown,  M.P.,  and  then  in  haste  to  Philhar- 
monic Hall  to  take  chair  of  Bible  Society  meeting.  An  immense 
gathering. 

On  Thursday,  Sections.  Then  to  meeting  of  working  men  in 
Amphitheatre.  Here  the  reception,  before  and  after  speaking,  that 
the  working  men  gave  me,  I  shall  never  forget,  nor  will  any  one  else 
who  saw  and  heard  it ! 

On  Friday,  Sections.  Dinner  in  St.  George's  Hall.  Speech,  of 
course. 

On  Saturday,  presidents  and  officers  met  the  public  m  the  concert- 
room  to  take  leave.  Suddenly  ordered  by  John  Russell  to  second  a 
retolution  of  thanks  to  the  Press.     Got  through  it.     At  three  o'clock 
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to  Manchester.  Met  four  hundred  of  the  operatives  at  the  Cotton 
Tree.  Took  up  my  quarters  with  my  hospitable  friend  Barnes  ; 
stayed  there  Sunday.  Attended,  with  wonder  and  delight,  afternoon 
special  service  in  Free  Trade  Hall,  conducted  by  a  young  Baptist, 
full  of  intellect  and  vigour,  named  Mursell.  On  Monday  to  Beckett's 
(Kirkstall  Grange)  for  Bible  Society  in  Town  Hall.  On  Tuesday  to 
Bradford,  having  speechified  at  Beckett's  Schools  for  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Spent  night  at  Mr.  Wickham's,  M.P.  for  the 
town.     Very  hospitable.     On  Wednesday  to  London. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  as  President  of  the 
Health  Section,  Lord  Shaftesbury  controverted  the 
argument,  at  that  time  very  prevalent,  that,  in  order  to 
cure  or  alleviate  the  evils  of  the  social  system,  all 
physical  remedies  were  almost  worse  than  useless,  and 
that  moral  remedies  alone  should  be  applied.  He 
alluded  to  the  operations  of  the  Public  Health  Act  as 
evidence  that  the  reduction  of  mortality  was  possible, 
and  cited  authorities  for  the  statement  that  the  pre- 
ventible  mortality  of  the  country  amounted  annually  to 
90,000. 

Now,  we  may  be  told  by  some  that  these  things  are  but  in  the 
course  of  nature,  and  we  ought  not  to  interfere  ;  on  such  we  will 
turn  our  backs  ;  we  will  not  listen  to  such  a  representation.  We 
may  be  told  that  these  things  are  costly,  and  require  financial  effort 
and  the  people  are  not  ready  to  undertake  the  expense  ;  but  we  may 
safely  say  that  it  is  disease  that  is  expensive,  and  it  is  health  that  is 
cheap.  There  is  nothing  that  is  so  economical  as  justice  and  mercy 
towards  all  interests — temporal  and  spiritual — of  all  the  human 
race.  If  we  be  told  that  spiritual  remedies  are  sufficient,  and  that 
we  labour  too  much  for  the  perishable  body,  I  reply  that  spiritual 
appliances,  in  the  state  of  things  to  which  I  allude,  are  altogether 
impossible.  Make  every  effort — push  them  forward— never  desist 
— lose  not  a  moment — but  depend  upon  it  that  in  such  a  state  of 
things  you  will  in  the  end  be  utterly  baffled,     But  when  people  say 
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we  sTiould  think  more  of  the  soul  and  less  of  the  body,  my  answer 
is,  that  the  same  God  who  made  the  soul  made  the  body  also.  It  is 
an  inferior  work,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  it  is  His  work,  and  it 
must  be  treated  and  cared  for  according  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
formed — fitness  for  His  service.  I  maintain  that  God  is  worshipped, 
not  only  by  the  spiritual,  but  by  the  material  creation.  You  find  it 
in  the  Psalms  :  '  Praise  Him,  sun  and  moon ;  praise  Him,  all  ye 
stars  of  light.'  And  that  worship  is  shown  in  the  perfection  and 
obedience  of  the  thing  made.  Our  great  object  should  be  to  do  all 
we  can  to  remove  the  obstructions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  such 
worship,  and  of  the  body's  fitness  for  its  great  purpose.  If  St.  Paul, 
calling  our  bodies  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  said  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  contaminated  by  sin,  we  also  say  that  our  bodies, 
the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ought  not  to  be  corrupted  by 
preventible  disease,  degraded  by  avoidable  filth,  and  disabled  for  His 
service  by  unnecessary  suffering. 
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On  New  Year's  Day,  1859,  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
on  receiving  the  usual  congratulations  of  the  Diplomatic 
body,  uttered  some  words  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
at  the  Tuileries,  which  indicated  that  tbe  relations 
between  the  two  Empires  were  unsettled. 

The  hour  had  come,  and  the  men  were  ready,  to 
commence  the  struggle  that  was  to  end  in  the  liberation 
of  Italy,  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  Lombardy  and 
Venetia,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Temporal  Power  of 
the  Papacy. 

On  one  side  was  the  young  Emperor  of  Austria, 
trammelled  by  the  traditions  and  follies  of  his  pre- 
decessors, surrounded  by  counsellors  unfit  to  deal  with 
free  thought  or  free  men,  and  with  an  army  destitute 
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of  leaders ;  the  Pope,  with  his  first  fresh  Italian  sym- 
pathies narrowed  down  by  circumstances,  giving  proof 
that  the  Papal  Power  must  ever  be  the  enemy  of 
Italian  freedom ;  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  treacherous, 
perjured,  and  oppressive.  On  the  other  side  France, 
panting  for  glory,  eager  to  "  go  to  war  for  an  idea " ; 
Italy  groaning  for  release  from  the  tyranny  of  the  petty 
governments  that  rent  her  in  pieces  ;  Sardinia,  erect, 
alert,  and  strong  in  the  strength  of  justice  and  of  truth. 
On  this  side  was  Cavour,  embodying  Italian  shrewd- 
ness with  English  steadfastness,  whose  "  foresight  and 
steadiness  chained  Fortune  to  his  chariot,"  to  whom 
power  was  a  necessity  and  failure  an  impossibility, 
whose  energy  was  dauntless,  and  who  knew  no  fear, 
hesitancy,  or  scruple.     And  on  this  side  was  Garibaldi. 

It  is  impossible  to  summarise,  in  a  page,  the  history 
of  the  causes  leading  to  the  mighty  struggle  that  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  the  events  which  marked  each 
stage  of  its  progress.  It  may,  however,  assist  the 
reader  to  recall  those  incidents,  if  only  an  imperfect 
outline  of  some  of  them  be  given  him. 

The  marriage,  in  January,  1859,  of  the  Princess 
Clotilde,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  to  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  was  interpreted  as  an  intimation  that 
the  champion  of  Italian  liberty  would  be  supported  by 
the  power  of  France.  Soon  after  this,  war  seemed 
inevitable.  Lord  Cowley  was  sent  by  England  to  Vienna 
on  a  confidential  mission  to  offer  mediation.  Russia 
proposed  a  congress  to  settle  matters  amicably.  Austria 
insisted   that,  as   a   preliminary,  France   and   Sardinia 
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should  disarm.  Meanwhile,  Cavour  visited  Paris  and 
strengthened  his  position  with  the  Emperor,  securing 
the  interests  of  Italy,  whether  there  should  be  peace  or 
war  with  Austria. 

The  voting  of  large  sums  in  the  Sardinian  Chamber, 
for  the  fortifications  of  Alessandria,  on  the  1 2th  of  April, 
was  regarded  by  Austria  as  a  menace.  Eleven  days 
afterwards  (April  23rd)  an  insulting  ultimatum  from 
Count  Buol  was  presented  at  Turin,  and  this,  Count 
Cavour  turned  to  account  by  throwing  upon  Austria 
all  the  responsibility  of  war. 

That  same  night  120,000  Austrians,  under  General 
Gyulai,  crossed  the  Ticino,  and  the  day  following, 
Victor  Emmanuel  published  his  proclamation :  "  Let 
our  war-cry  be  '  The  Independence  of  Italy.'  " 

While  these  events  were  happening,  the  British 
Parliament  was  in  the  throes  of  a  dissolution. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  Diary  for  1859-60  contains 
fewer  entries  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  life.  This 
is  mainly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  side  by 
side  with  his  Journal,  b\it  in  separate  volumes,  he 
wrote,  during  a  part  of  these  years,  a  running  political 
comment  on  foreign  affairs. 

On  the  day  before  Good  Friday — the  day  before 
Baron  de  Kellersberg  delivered  Count  Buol's  ultimatum 
— England  was  startled  by  two  telegrams,  one  giving 
hopes  of  peace,  the  other  declaring  the  imminence  of  war. 
On  that  day  Lord  Shaftesbury  noted  in  his  Diary  : — 

April  22nd. — Have  agreed,  this  week,  to  do  two  things  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  have  refused.      I  dine  out  to-night, 
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the  evening  before  Good  Friday,  and  I  give  a  dinner  on  Saturday — 
a  small  dinner — the  evening  before  Easter  Sunday.  And  why  1  The 
state  of  affairs  is  very  serious  ;  it  is  of  importance  that  our  Govern- 
ment be  well  affected  to  Sardinia.  The  Marquis  Massimo  d'Azeglio 
is  arrived  on  a  special  mission.  Malmesbury,  having  but  one  day, 
invites  me  to  meet  him  at  dinner.  My  known  sentiments  towards 
Sardinia  are  thus  recognised  by  the  Minister  as  those  he  is  not  afraid 
to  countenance ;  and  I  may,  too,  have  an  opportunity  of  dropping  a 
word  in  season.'  Why  the  other  ?  Because  it  is  the  sole  occasion 
within  reach  of  possibility,  of  bringing  Azeglio  and  Delane*  into  com- 
munication. Ten  thousand  misconceptions  may  be  thus  removed, 
and  ten  thousand  truths  established,  towards  the.defence  of  Sardinian 
freedom  and  the  maintenance  of  European  peace. 

The  old  intimacy  between  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
Baron  Bunsen  had  been  maintained,  and  the  following 
letter,  relating  to  Italian  affairs,,  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  many  that  had  passed  between  them  :— 

Baron  Bunsen  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Cannes  (Var),  Fkance, 

April  29,  1859. 

My  dear  Shaftesbury, — I  write  these  lines  as  a  response  to 
your  admirable  letter  addressed  to  the  Record  on  the  Italian,  and  in 
particular  on  the  Sardinian,  question.  May  God  richly  bless  you  for 
saying  such  words  at  such  a  moment.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  per- 
verseness  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  German  press,  partly  vile 
instruments  of  Austria,  partly  blinded  by  the  all-agitating  intrigues 
of  the  Romish  clergy  over  Europe,  and  partly  carried  away  by  a 
mis-applied  zeal  for  the  independence  of  Germany  and  the  readiness 
to  resist  French  aggression  and  encroachments.  But  I  confess  to 
you  I  am  deeply  afflicted  also,  by  the  dishonesty  of  most  of  your 
papers,  and  by  the  want  of  that  clearness  and  foresight  and  im- 
partiality which  ought  to  distinguish  the  Statesmen  who  wield  the 
power  and  influence  of  England  at  this  great  and  awful  crisis.    What 

*  Editor  of  the  Times. 
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can  be  more  awkward  than  Lord  M.'s  conducting  (or,  rather,  not 
conducting)  this  affair  1  What  more  imprudent  and  mischievous 
than  Lord  Derby's  last  speech^  And  still,  Lord  Palmerston,  from 
his  first  speech,  two  months  ago,  laid  the  real  case  before  Parliament 
and  the  nation  in  his  masterly  speech  ;  evacuation,  giving  up  of  the 
particular  treaties  (as  far  as  internal  interference  is  concerned)  and 
enga,ging  '  never  to  return.'  He  has  since  twice  repeated  the  dose  ; 
but  they  are  either  too  stupid  or  too  perverse  to  follow  bis  advice. 
When  there  is  a  great  wound  in  the  social  body  of  Europe,  it  Tnttst  be 
attended  to  ;  it  may  be  inconvenient,  it  may  not  be  in  the  right  hands, 
but  to  ignore  it,  and  even  to  say,  nobody  is  to  touch  the  sore,  is  as 
■wicked  as  it  is  foolish.  The  influence  of  England  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Continent  is,  above  all,  a  moral  one.  That  capital  has  been 
squandered  away  to  a  very  high  degree.  The  judicial  madness  of 
Austria  has  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  but  the  incapability  of  solving  it 
has  not  the  less  been  proved  against  the  Ministry.  The  mischief 
done  by  the  dishonesty  and  want  of  all  principle  in  the  Times,  is  not 
less.  It  is  clear  England  will  have  no  war,  but  then  you  must  not 
speak  big  words,  and,  above  all,  not  lower  the  standard  of  justice  and 
humanity,  pressing  upon  the  weak  and  encouraging  the  despot.  As 
to  Austria,  it  was  her  and  not  the  Pope  who  in  1832  (when  I  had 
been  charged  by 'the  Roman  Conference  to  draw  up  a  Reform,  the 
Memorandum  of  23rd  March,  1832,  adopted  1847,  and  again  1852, 
by  Pio  IX.)  opposed  itself  to  that  very  moderate  Reform  admitted 
by  her  Ambassador.  On  the  contrary,  Gregory  XYI.  thanked  me. 
Cardinal  Bernetti  had  prepared  the  edict  when  I  was  called  to  the 
Pope  to  see  an  autograph  letter  of  Emperor  Francis  '  forbidding  the 
bans.'  The  Emperor  said  :  '  If  your  Holiness  admits  the  words  (in 
the  article  of  municipalities  to  be  restored  to  the  cities)  elues  par  les 
populations  (the  loi  electorale  might  be  as  conservative  as  it  pleased 
the  Pope)  /  cannot  maintain  Milan.'  It  is  therefore  said,  more 
truly  and  naively  than  prudently,  in  the  pamphlet,  '  L'Empire  and 
L'ltalie,'  that  Austria  will  not  and  cannot  allow  free  institutions 
around  her.  But  is  that  a  reason  why  English  Ministers  should 
maintain  her  right  to  make  such  treaties  ?  (which  Reeve  most  un- 
blushingly  compares  with  your  treaties  with  Portugal).  She  must 
give  up  a  system  of  lie  and  fraud  and  insolence  of  forty  years' 
standing.  If  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Napoleon  should  have  taken 
the  question  in  hand,  why  did  not  the  Allied  Powers  do  it  during 
G   2 
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forty  years  ?  Nobody  can  say  Napoleon  has  done  that  clandestinely 
as  a  dodge  ;  the  principles  were  stated  and  acknowledged  at  the 
Congress  of  1856,  proposals  were  made  accordingly  to  Austria  in 
1857,  and  were  rejected  in  1857  and  1858. 

Alea  jacta  est,  but  Lord  Palmerston's  three  speeches  will  ever  be  a 
redeeming  document  in  the  history  of  England  and  of  Europe.  I 
subscribe  every  word  of  them. 

How  true  is  all  you  say  of  Austria  being  the  mainstay  of 
persecuting  and  encroaching  Popery  !  Her  concordati  deliver  forty 
millions  ('Teutonic  brethren'  of  Lord  M.'s,  when  only  twelve  of  them 
at  the  utmost  are  Germans)  to  the  priests,  the  priests  to  the  Bishops, 
and  Bishops  4nd  State  to  the  Pope  !  As  to  Prussia,  you  may  depend 
upon  our  keeping  our  dignified  position  and  Germany  in  order.  Not 
a  man  can  be  marched  without  our  permission,  and  we  shall  not  even 
allow  a  demonstration.  I  suspect,  however,  we  were  rather  tempted 
to  go  farther  by  the  Derby  Government.  The  King's  case  is  hope- 
less, and  he  is  fully  aware  of  it.  I  mean  as  to  his  inability  ever  to 
rule  again. 

A  book  has  been  much  read  lately,  published  in  Germany,  which 
is  dedicated  to  me,  and  bn  which  I  have  had  a  certain  influence  : 
'  On  National  Defences,  or  the  way  to  save  Europe  from  Military 
despotism  and  ruin.'  By  a  Swiss  (native  German),  Schalz-Bodmer. 
It  contains  the  only  exact  military  statistics,  and  develops  the 
principles  of  the  system  of  Landwehr,  as  adopted  by  Prussia  and 
Switzerland  (I  see,  also,  Canada).  I  wish  you  could  have  it 
translated. 

The  Austrians  have  favoured,  even  recommended,  the  emigi'ation 
of  the  Volunteers,  hoping  they  would  proclaim  the  republic,  which 
to  repress,  the  Austrians,  in  the  interest  of  Europe,  would  then  have 
considered  it  their  duty,  &c.  &c. 

On  Easter  Sunday  before  the  Communion,  Meille,  at  Turin, 
prayed  most  beautifully  on  the  preseat  crisis  before  an  immense 
audience,  as  Charles  writes  me :  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is 
admirable. 

We  leave  this  paradise  (to  which  Nice  never  ought  to  have  been 

compared)  on  the  9th  of  May  to  return  on  1st  of  November. 

My  book  against  Strauss  is  ready. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

BUNSEN 
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The  sympathies  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  were  keenlj^ 
excited  on  behalf  of  Sardinia,  and  he  wrote  a  letter — to 
.vhich  Baron  Bunseii  refers — to  urge  all  who  "  took  an 
interest  in  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to 
come  forward  and  express  their  sympathy  in  this  just 
and  noble  cause."  That  letter  gave  rise  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  adverse  criticism,  insomuch  that,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Bible  Society,  on  the  4th  of  May,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
position  he  had  taken  up  in  the  matter.     He  said  : — 

I  have  not  concealed  my  sympathies  upon  this  great  question; 
and  I  do  not  intend  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  or  under  any 
circumstances  to  conceal  them.  But  I  should  not  have  alluded  to 
them  on.  the  present  occasion  had  not  my  words,  in  a  letter  that  I 
ventured  to  address  to  the  editors  of  some  of  the  public  papers,  been 
grievously  misrepresented,  and  my  consistency,  as  President  of  your 
great  Society,  somewhat  called  in  question.  Having  the  honour  to 
be  your  representative  on  these  great  occasions,  an  explanation  is  due 
to  you.  I  am  charged,  that  when  I  accuse  Austria,  I — by  im- 
plication at  least — defend  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
I  deny  that  any  inference  of  the  kind  can  justly  be  deduced  from 
my  letter  ;  for  in  that  letter  I  carefully  and  intentionally  avoided  all 
mention  of  France,  of  her  empire,  her  people,  her  doings,  of  any- 
thing which  she  has  done  or  is  about  to  do.  Let  aiay  one  read  the 
letter  and  they  will  see  that  it  is  a  contrast  between  Sardinia  and 
Austria,  between  merit  and  demerit,  weakness  and  power ;  between 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  intolerable  servitude  of  the  Austrian 
Concordat.  I  minutely  specified  the  claims  Sardinia  had  upon  our 
sympathies ;  I  went  through  them  in  detail  one  after  another, 
showing  what  reasons  demanded  our  gratitude,  what  grounds  there 
were  to  excite  our  fear.  And  even  if  I  had  been  called  to  say 
something  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
I  might  have  affirmed  thus  much,  that  notwithstanding  the  course 
of  events  in  France,  and  the  strictures'  which  might  be  passed  upon 
the  deeds  of  the  Emperor,  there  is  one  thing  must  be  said — God 
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grant  that  it  may  continue  to  be  said- — that  the  Word  of  God,  under 
his  rule,  has  a  free  circulation  throughout  the  whole  of  the  French 
empire.  I  do  reiterate  my  appeal — I  do  appeal  to  all  those  who 
care  for  religious  liberty — to  all  those  who  look  for  the  revival  of 
religion  in  those  benighted  regions  of  the  earth — to  come  forward 
and  express  their  sympathy  in  this  mighty  cause. 


Among  those  wlio  took  exception  to  some  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  views  in  relation  to  this  crisis,  although 
sympathising  with  him  in  the  main,  was  Lord  Claren- 
don, who  wrote  as  follows  : — 

Lord  Clarendon  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

The  Grove,  May  9th,- 1859. 

My  dear  Shaftesbury, — I  cannot  quite  take  the  same  view  as 
you  do  of  Gyulai's  proclamation.  When  one  State  invades  another, 
it,  of  course,  endeavours  to  inflict  all  the  injury  it  can  upon  that 
State  by  denouncing  the  acts  and  the  policy  of  its  Government, 
by  inciting  its  subjects  to  rebel,  &c.  itc. ;  and  the  Austrian  Com- 
mander, in  justifying  the  policy  of  his  own  Government,  had  to  look 
at  the  whole  question  from  the  Austrian  point  of  view,  and  impartial 
spectators  have  not  much  to  object  to  in  that.  I  detest  the  Austrian 
system  of  Government  with  my  whole  heart,  and  the  painful  thing 
in  this  war  is,  that  one  cannot  cordially  sympathise  with  any  one  of 
the  belligerents.  Sardinia  is  no  more  honest  and  disinterested  in 
the  matter,  than  France  is  desirous  of  promoting  the  cause  of  libertv, 
and  they  are  all  three,  upon  hypocritical  motives,  about  to  cause 
horrible  evils  for  a  most  questionable  result.  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  Austria  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  but  I  believe  that  a  French 
domination  would  then  be  substituted  for  hers.  I  feel  sure  that 
Louis  Napoleon  will  never  allow  a  secular  Government  in  the  Papal 
Dominions,  and  I  doubt  whether  Sardinian  liberty  will  come  un- 
scathed from  the  struggle.  Rely  upon  it,  however,  that  the  dis- 
memberment of  Austria  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe,  are  looked  upon  as  the  complement  and  corollary 
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to    the  war  in  Italy,   and   that    the    provinces    thus    emancipated 

are  to   constitute   the   territorial    assets    for   compensating    Powers 

despoiled  elsewhere  for  the  new  distribution  of  Europe.     In  such  a 

dislocation  of  existing  interests,  the  great  Military  'Powers  would 

gain,  but  I  can  see  no  probable  advantage  from  it  to  England,  or  to 

the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilisation. 

Ever  yours  truly. 

Clarendon. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  was  agitated  by 
the  approach  of  this  great  conflict,  that  the  Conservative 
Grovernment  thought  fit  to  bring  in  a  Eeform  Bill.  At 
the  close  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  (March 
31).  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-nine — and  an  appeal  to  the  country 
followed  ;  the  elections  taking  place  during  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  war.  The  result  of  the  elections 
was  a  gain  to  the  Conservatives,  but  so  small  that,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  Willis's 
Eooms,  it  was  agreed  to  move  a  vote  of  "No  confidence" 
in  the  Ministry.  This  was  done  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington,  and  after  a  long  and  stormy  debate,  lasting 
for  three  nights,  the  division  showed  a  majority  of 
thirteen  in  favour  of  his  motion. 

Lord  Granville  was  sent  for  to  form  a  Ministry,  as 
the  Queen  felt  it  to  be  "  a  very  invidious  and  unwelcome 
task  "'to  choose  between  "two  statesmen  so  full  of  years 
and  honours,  and  possessing  so  just  a  claim  on  her  con- 
sideration," as  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell. 
Lord  Granville,  *  however,  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempt.  Lord  John  Eussell  would  not  serve  under 
him,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to   serve  under  his 
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old  rival,  Lord  Palmerston ;  and,  eventually.  Lord 
Palmerston  again  became  Prime  Minister,  and  held  that 
office  to  the  end  of  his  hfe. 

These    events    are    referred    to    in    the   Diary   as 
follows  : — 

May  31st. — London.  A  struggle  is  at  hand,  and  an  issue  to  be 
tried  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  I  could  vote  it  readily, 
cheerfully,  conscientiously,  as  against  the  present  Cabinet ;  and  then 
I  could  do  the  same  against  those  who  should  have  replaced  them. 
Palmerston  alone  would  inspire  me  with  hope  ;  for  I  believe  him  to 
wish  well,  to  desire  to  act  well,  and  to  be  resolved  to  be  well,  with 
the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  England. 

I  cannot  feel  the  same  of  any  other  man  in  Parliament.  He 
may  not  have  been  always  so  ;  but  he  is  so  now.  He  is  far  from 
young,  he  is  satiated  with  office,  he  is  happy  at  home,  and  independent 
of  all  pecuniary  and  social  necessities.  Hence  he  can  afford  to  be 
honest,  unselfish,  and  patriotic. 

June  15th. — Since  this,  a  defeat  of  another  kind.  Derby,  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Palmerston,  after  a  few  hours'  effort  by 
Lord  Granville,  with,  as  he  said,  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Queen, 
appointed  to  form  a  Government. 

June  21st. — The  Ministry  is  formed  and  on  a  very  wide  basis. 
To  form  a  Ministry  in  any  other  way  would  have  been  impossible  ; 
it  was  a  choice  of  evils,  a  choice  of  dangers  ;  and  Palmerston  wisely 
took  the  lesser  of  the  two. 

He  has  Radicals,  Tractarians,  Whigs,  and  himself.  There  are 
elements  of  discord,  rivalry,  intrigue,  ambition  ;  but  there  is  no 
apparent  necessity  why  they  should  break  out.  The  '  talking  '  power 
of  the  Cabinet,  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  very  great, 
perhaps  too  great  for  steady  and  easy  deliberation  when  in  council, 
and  for  unity  of  action  in  public. 

Y6t,  if  Palmerston  were  removed,  the  whole  thing  woxild  be  an 
agglomeration  (and  nothing  more)  of  molecules  floating  in  various, 
and  ever  opposite,  directions. 

The  Ministry  formed  by  Lord  Palmerston  was  a 
strong  one  : — Lord    Campbell   was    Chancellor  ;    Earl 
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Grranville,  President  of  the  Council ;  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord  John  Eussell, 
Foreign  Secretary;  Sir  Gr.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Home 
Secretary  ;  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Secretary  for  War  ;  the 
Duke  of  ]SI"ewcastle,  Colonial  Secretary ;  Sir  C.  Wood, 
Indian  Secretary;  Mr.  Card  well,  Irish  Secretary;  Sir 
Greo.  Grey,  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Offices,  with  seats  in 
the  Cabinet,  were  offered  to  Mr.  Cobden  and  to  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson ;  the  former  declined  and  the  latter  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  ofG.ce  to 
which  Mr.  Cobden  had  been  designated. 

The  peculiar  position  Lord  Shaftesbury  maintained 
in  the  political  world ;  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
state  of  feeling  among  all  classes  in  the  country,  and  the 
transparency  and  integrity  of  his  character,  made  him 
to  be  sought  by  men  of  all  nationalities  and  all  shades 
of  opinion,  and  his  advice  to  be  held  in  high  esteem. 
It  was  thus  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis  in  Italy, 
Count  de  Persigny,  the  French  Ambassador,  sought  an 
interview  and  afterwards  desired  him  to  re-state  his 
views,  then  expressed,  in  writing.  He  wrote  accordingly 
as  follows  : — 

Lord  Shqftesbv/ry  to  Count  de  Persigny. 

London,  June  6th,  1859. 

My  dear  Count  Persigny, — Theupsliot  of  our  conversation  on. 
Saturday  was  simply  this  : — 

That  the  people  of  England  had  a  great  distrust  of  the  designs  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  that  they  feared  the  campaign  in  Italy 
as  a  scheme  for  territorial  aggrandisements ;  and  that,  Italy  being 
disposed  of,  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  might  be  assailed. 

They  were .  resolved,  therefore,  to  be  fully  prepared,  and  to  take 
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every  precaution  for  external  and  internal  defence ;  but,  having 
done  this,  they  disapproved  of  the  tone  of  insult,  accusation,  and 
ribaldry  adopted  by  some  members  of  the  press,  and  some  sections 
of  society. 

They  would  judge  the  Emperor  by  his  acts,  and  the  issue  of  his 
policy. 

That  the  wise  course  for  the  Emperor  to  take  would  be  to  avail 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity,  a  great  victory,  or  the  entrance  into 
Milan  (should  that  event  occur),  to  publish  a  strong  proclamation 
to  assure  Europe  that  he  had  no  views  but  the  Kberation  pf  Italy, 
and  that,  this  being  accomplished,  he  woidd,  without  anything  for 
himself,  retire  within  the  French  frontier. 

That  the  people  of  England  (whom  I  separated  altogether  from 
the  diplomatic  officials,  a  few  journalists,  and  a  few  fine  folks  in 
London)  entertain  this  distrust  of  the  Emperor,  mainly  on  the  re- 
collections of  the  first  Empire ;  but  other  things  have  gone  very 
deeply  into  their  hearts  (and  most  justly  too) ;  and  these  are  the 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  towards  the  Orleans  family,  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  Count  Montalembert. 

That,  nevertheless,  there  is  in  England  an  earnest,  delibei-ate,  and 
lasting  sympathy  for  the  revival  of  Italy,  and  its  deliverance  from 
the  many  and  various  oppressions  of  its  people.  That  we  look  on 
Sardinia  and  her  wise  system  with  the  greatest  afiection  and  hope  ; 
and  that  Austria  Las  not  had,  and  never  can  have,  from  the  British 
nation,  the  shadow  even  of  a  wish  that  she  should  be  able  to 
continue,  a  day  longer,  to  afiront  and  oppress  the  Italian  people.  I 
expressed  a  conviction  that  the  Emperor  would  have  sufficient 
patience  to  endure  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  him  ;  but  I 
added  that  my  apprehensions  were  founded  on  the  natural  and 
national  excitability  of  the  French  themselves. 
Believe  me. 

Dear  Count  Persigny, 

Yours  truly, 

Shaftesbury. 

In.  August,   Count  Persigny  renewed  his  question 
as  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  England,  after  the  stirring 
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events  that  had  occurred  in  Italy,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury 
replied  as  follows  : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Count  de  Persigny. 

August  27th,  1859. 

My  dear  M.  de  Persigny, — The  question  you  put  to  me  is  very 
easily  answered.  You  asked  '  what  was  the  state  of  feeling  in 
England  now,  respecting  Italian  affairs  ? '  I  should  reply  that  the 
feeling  towards  the  Emperor  personally  is  much  more  calm,  and  that 
there  is  greater  confidence  in  his  intentions  towards  Italy  and 
Europe. 

I  say  his  intentions,  because  some  of.  his  acts  have  filled  us  with 
astonishment  and  dismay.  We  cannot  but  regard  the  peace  of 
Villafranca  as  the  most  marvellous  event  in  history. 

Our  hope  and  belief  are  that  few  of  its  details  will  be  carried  into 
effect. 

The  English  people  ardently  desire  the  independence  of  Italy, 
and,  above  all,  they  desire  that  she  should  be  left  to  manage  altogether 
her  own  affairs.  They  detest  the  very  thought  of  foreign  interven- 
tion; they  would  consider  it  to  be  cruel,  unjust,  tyrannical,  wicked, 
and  foolish.  They  will  not  believe  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  con- 
templates such  a  thing ;  neither  do  they  believe  that  he  will  permit 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  do  it.  Should  he  do  so,  adieu  to  all  esteem, 
confidence,  or  even  respect  for  his  position,  person,  or  character. 

You  asked  me  '  what  would  the  English  do,  were  Austria  now  to 
invade  Sardinia  ? '  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  what  I  should  advise 
them  to  do.  '  Support  them,'  I  should  say,  '  by  every  force  you 
possess — moral,  civil,  military,  naval — as  you  did  the  Portuguese  in 
1826.'  I  cannot  say  that  they  would  follow  my  advice,  but  I  am 
certain  that  it  would  require  very  little  to  rouse  them  against  the 
vile  and  cowardly  aggression  of  Austria. 

The  English  have  no  jealousy  of  the  glory  acquired  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  He  has  done,  alone,  a  mighty  deed,  and  he 
ought  (so  we  think  here)  to  have  all  the  honour. 

And  he  can  have  it,  if  he  resolve  to  be  as  bold  in  diplomacy  as 
)ie  has  been  in  war.     Let  him  speak  out  like  a  man ;  let  him  take 
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the  lead  in  whatever  is  right,  and  liberal,  and  just,  and  all  England 
will  be  eager  to  follow  him. 

Yours  truly, 

S 

P.S.  T  must  tell  you  that  we  none  of  us  like,  or  understand,  the 
continued  presence  of  French  troops  in  Rome.  It  is  the  one  thing 
that  keeps  alive  suspicion. 

To  this  letter  M.  de  Persigny  replied  thus  :— ; 

1,  Calveelet  Park, 

Ce  .30  AoUt,  1859. 

Cher  Lord  Shaftesbury, — Je  suis  parti  hier  matin  pour  Londres 
et  je  ne  reviens  qu'k  I'instant,  ce  qui  m'a  empeche  de  repondre  plus 
tot  a  votre  excellente  lettre.  Je  vous  remercie  infiniment  de  ce  que 
vous  me  dites.  J'ai  toujours  remarqu^  que  personne  n'appreciait 
mieux  que  vous  le  veritable  sentiment  public  en  Angleterre,  et  en 
consequence  je  tenais  beauooup  k  votre  opinion.  L'Empereur  est 
fermement  resolu  k  laisser  les  Italiens  libres  d'eux-memes,  et  ne 
soufirira  pas  que  I'Autriche  intervienne.  II  est  done  probable  que 
I'Autriche  ne  poussera  pas  -les  choses  k  I'extreme ;  mais  si  le  contraire 
arrivait,  je  crois  que  I'attitude  de  I'Angleterre  suffirait  pour  faire 
rentrer  I'Autriche  dans  les  voies  de  la  raison,  et  prevenir  de  plus 
grands  malheurs.  Je  suis  done  bien  aise  d'avoir  s\ir  ce  sujet, 
I'assurance  d'un  homme  dont  le  cceur  bat  k  toutes  les  aspirations 
gfSn^reuses  de  son  pays,  et  qui,  par  cette  raison  meme,  a  une  si 
parfaite  intelligence  des  veritables  sentiments  de  ses  compatriotes. 

Agrdez,  cher  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Tassurance  de  mes  sentiments  les 
plus  devout. 

F.  DE  Persigny. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  while  the  struggle  for 
freedom  was  still  progressing  in  Italy,  and  the  final 
consummation  was  awaited  with  feverish  anxiety,  it 
occurred  to  certain  leading  Italians,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  concentrate  and  organise  the  sympathies  of 
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England  in  their  cause,  by  the  formation' of  a  Committee 
to  be  presided  over  by  some  leading  Englishmen ;  and 
a  letter,  signed  by  Messrs.  Avesani,  Rocca,  and  others, 
was  sent  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  requesting  him  to  take 
this  position. 

"  It  is  generous "  (they  wrote)  "  for  England  to 
show  so  warm  a  sympathy ;  and  it  would  be  of  great 
service  to  the  Italians  that  this  great  nation,  which  has 
preceded  every  other  in  the  path  of  all  liberties,  should 
make  it  felt  in  an  efficacious  manner.  W^e  trust  in  you, 
my  Lord  ;   allow  us  to  keep  this  trust." 

In  replying  to  this  appeal  Lord  Shaftesbury  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  the  great  honour  done  to  him  in 
soliciting  his  name  for  such  a  purpose,  and  added  : — 

If  I  could  take  the  same  view  as  you  do  of  my  position  and  in- 
fluence, T  should  not  hesitate,  even  for  a  moment,  to  accept  the  post 
that  your  confidence  has  offered  to  me.  The  claims,  nay,  more,  the  just 
demands  of  Italy  on  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  Englishmen, 
are  such  that  it  seems  impossible  for  any  one,  be  he  great  or  be  he 
small,  to  hold  back  any  support  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to 
bestow.  Your  case  and  our  own  are  very  similar :  we  long  and 
ardently  desired  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  To 
obtain  them,  we  got  rid  of  our  obnoxious  rulers,  chose  those  who 
should  succeed  them,  and  established  a  form  of  government  differing 
as  little  as  possible  from  that  to  which  we  were  habituated,  and  all 
this  was  done  without  bloodshed,  without  violence,  without  rapine, 
without  confusion,  or  even  disturbance  of  the  order  of  daily  life,  and 
simply  by  the  will,  of  an  united  people  determined  to  be  free. 

Your  course  has  been  the  same.  But  great  as  was  our  conduct, 
yours  has  hitherto  been  far  greater.  We  had  long  enjoyed  the  form, 
and  oftentimes  the  exercise,  of  free  institiitions ;  the  principle  and 
practice  of  them  were  familiar  to  us.  But  liberty  came  upon  you 
like  a  thunderclap,  and  yet  she  found  you  as  orderly,  peaceable. 
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ready,  as  alive  to  the  blessings  she  gives,  and  the  duties  she  imposes, 
as  though  you  had  been  trained  to  them  from  your  very  cradles.  So 
intense  is  the  effect  that  simply  the  love  of  national  freedom  can 
produce  on  the  understandings  and  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  were  told  that  you  did  not  care  for  liberty,  and  that  you  had 
not  courage  to  assert  it.  We  were  told  that  you  were  unfit  for  .self- 
government,  and  that  Austrian  bayonets  were  necessary  to  save  your 
beautiful  land  from  bloodshed,  plunder,  and  anarchy  by  your  own 
people.  We  were  told  that  your  mutual  hatreds  and  jealousies  were 
such  that  no  one  State,  no  one  city,  could  be  in  harmony  with 
another.  What,  in  fact,  were  we  not  told  to  your  detriment  and 
dishonour  1  Many  believed  what  they  heard.  I  did  so  at  one 
time  myself,  but»who  can  wonder  at  iti  What  precedent  had 
history  afforded  of  so  apparently  sudden  a  fitness  for  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  of  human  callings — the  exercise  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  1  A  nation  seemed  to  be  born  in  a  day,  born  at  once,  in  its 
full  moral  stature,  with  all  the  powers  of  self-control,  without  which 
there  never  was,  and  there  never  will  be,  any  true  or  lasting  liberty. 

This  letter — a  portion  of  which,  only  is.  given  above 
— created  a  great  impression  in  Italy.  Although  the 
question  of  Chairmanship,  and  indeed  of  the  formation 
of  the  Committee,  was  waived  until  its  functions  should 
be  more  clearly  defined.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  letter  was 
copied  into  all  the  papers,  and  the  Times,  in  a  leading 
article,  gave  currency  to  the  idea  that  there  was  "  some- 
thing about  a  committee  and  a  subscription-list  which 
does  not  quite  harmonise  with  a  great  national  assertion 
of  independence."  The  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the 
appeal  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  lost  no  time  in  repudiating 
the  misconstruction  that  the  Times  had  put  upon  their 
motives ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  eradicate  the  un- 
favourable impression  that  had  been  produced,  and  in 
the  end,  as  "  these  things,  if  not  taken  up  at  once  and 
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by   acclamation,"   lose   their    force,    Lord   Shaftesbury 
prevailed  upon  the  memorialists  to  abandon  the  project. 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  sympathy  was  much  appreciated 
by  Garibaldi,  who  wrote  to  him,  in  Italian,  translated 
as  follows : — 

General  Garibaldi  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Deceinber  I2fh,  1859. 

My  Lord, — You  have,  in  two  letters  published  in  the  journals, 
done  justice  to  the  Italians,  and  have  assumed  the  patronage  of  their 
noble  cause,  dear  to  the  English.  I  express  to  you,  in  the  name  of 
my  country,  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude.  Don't  desist,  my  Lord, 
from  this  patronage  at  the  present  moment.  I  made  an  appeal  to 
the  Italians,  and  they  worthily  responded  ;  I  know  that  the  English 
also  want  to  respond.  Shall  I  not  see  you  at  the  head  of  this 
movement  of  national  sympathy?  I  say  of  sympathy,  because  it 
would  be  indecorous  for  us  to  demand  from  the  English  that  grand 
material  assistance  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Italians  only  to  give  to 
their  own  cause.  You  will  acquire  the  greatest  title  to  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  this  country.  Accept,  my  Lord,  that  of  a  soldier  and 
your  devoted 

Gr.  Gaeibaldi. 

Owing  to  a  long  pending  discussion,  with  regard  to 
a  Peace  Congress  for  settling  the  affairs  of  Italy,  it  was 
not  until  January  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  replied  to 
Garibaldi's  letter. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  General  Garibaldi. 

London,  Jan.  I2th,  1860. 

Dear  Signor  Garibaldi, — Your  letter,  dated  12th  Dec,  has 
hitherto  remained  unanswered,  because,  so  long  as  the  Congress  was 
in  prospect,  I  was  unable  to  see  clearly  what  course  to  pursue. 

Now  that  the  Congress  is  indefinitely  postponed,  I  can  more 
easily  perceive  the  way  to  obtain  that  expression  of  sympathy  on 
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the  part  of  the  British  people  that  you  so  reasonably  and  so  earnestly 
desire. 

Italy,  we  rejoice  to  hear  from  you,  has  nobly  done  her  duty  in 
the  response  she  has  made  to  your  appeal  for  material  succour.  I 
trust  that  England  will  not  be  less  ready  to  give  what  you  ask  of 
her,  the  moral  support  derived  from  the  manifestation  of  the  hearty 
approbation  and  ardent  prayers  of  a  free  people. 

But  to  obtain  this  fully,  auth^entically,  unjnistakably,  you  should 
come,  yourself  in  person  to  receive  it.  My  friends  whom  I  have 
consulted,  concur  with  me  in  saying  that  your  presence  here,  as  the 
representative  of  a  generous  and  oppressed  people  struggling  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  would  call  forth  such  an  expression  of 
national  feeling  as  would  be,  if  possible,  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
to  your  own  merits. 

Believe  me  to  be 

Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Shaftesbury. 

That  invitation  Garibaldi  was  not  able,  for  tbe 
present,  to  accept.  It  was  not  until  April,  1 864,  that 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  him  to  visit  this 
country,  and  when  he  did  so,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
among  the  first  to  welcome  him,  and  was  his  constant 
companion  throughout  the  whole  of  his  visit. 

Graribaldi  was  not  the  only  leader  who  appreciated 
and  acknowledged  Lord  Shaftesbmy's  services  on  behalf 
of  Italy.  Cavour  wrote  also,  and  in  very  similar  terms, 
to  thank  him  for  what  he  had  done,  and  to  urge  him  to 
still  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  for  Italy  the 
moral  support  of  England. 

When,  in  July,  1859,  the  Peace  of  Villafranca  was 
suddenly  concluded,  Cavour,  disappointed,  had  retired 
from  office;  but  on   the  21st  January,  ISCO,  he  was 
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recalled,  nominally  by  the  King,  but  really  by  the 
people.  This  was  at  the  time  that  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  was  first  mooted.  To  these 
events  the  following  letter  refers  : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Count  Cavour. 

London,  Feb.  3rd,  1860. 

My  dear  Count  Cavour, — The  feeling  in  England  among  all 
classes  who  desire  the  welfare  of  Italy,  is  one  of  joy  and  gratitude 
to  God  for  your  return  to  office. 

No  one  can  entertain  that  feeling  more  strongly  than  I  do.  I 
congratulate  not  you,  but  your  country  on  this  happy  event ;  and 
most  heartily  do  I  pray  that  it  may  lead  to  the  secure  establishment 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout  every  portion  of  the  land 
where  the  Italian  tongue  is  spoken. 

But  may  I  add  one  word  of  entreaty  (which  word  would  be,  not 
only  mine,  but  that  of  the  great  majority  of  my  fellow-citizens),  that 
you  will  never  listen  to  any  scheme  for  the  separation  of  Nice  and 
Savoy  from  the  Crown  of  Sardinia.  We,  here  in  Great  Britain, 
loathe  the  very  thought  of  it.  We  think  that  it  would  tarnish  very 
much  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  and, 
not  a  little,  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  Sardinian  Government. 
It  would  throw  a  stain  on  the  whole  efforts  for  National  Inde- 
pendence ;  and  entirely  alienate  the  affections  of  Englishmen. 

We  hate  the  traffic  in  the  rights  and  freedom  of  peoples,  as  we 
hate  the  traffic  in  slavery  and  human  flesh.  And  we  protest  against 
anything  that  shall  substitute  the  influence  of  France  for  the  influence 
of  Austria,  and  jeopardise,  in  any  measure,  the  peace,  comfort,  and 
security  of  the  Swiss  Republic. 

Pray  excuse  me  for  thus  writing  to  you ;  it  is  forced  on  me  by  the 
very  deep  respect  I  have  for  yourself,  and  the  intense  interest  I  feel 
for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  Italy. 

Believe  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Shaftesbury. 
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A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  Marquis 
oE  Normanby  moved,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  an  address 
to  the  Queen,  praying  her  to  direct  her  Grovernment  to 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  prevent  the  transfer  ot 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  Trance.  Lord  Shaftesbury  sup- 
ported that  motion  in  a  speech  which  the  newspapers 
characterised  as  "a  noble  burst  of  eloquent  indigna- 
tion."    It  is  thus  referred  to  in  his  Diary  : — 

Feb.  8th^  1S60. — Spoke  last  night  in  House  of  Lords  on 
Normanby's  motion  relative  to  annexation  of  Savoy.  Felt  deeply, 
spoke  strongly,  perhaps  imprudently  ;  but  my  object  was  to  state 
the  truth,  as  felt  by  the  people  of  England,  untrammelled  by  the 
legitimate  caution  of  ministers  and  would-be  ministers. 

He  brought  a  series  of  powerful  arguments  against 
the  proposal,  and  in  concluding  said  : — 

To  the  latest  hour  of  my  life  I  will  protest  against  handing  over 
a  nation  that  enjoys  free  institutions  to  a  government  under  a 
despotic  dynasty ;  and  against  handing  over  a  free  people,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  a  country  where  they  can  enjoy  no  free  expression 
of  opinion,  or,  if  guaranteed  that  expression  of  opinion,  can  exercise 
no  power  in  giving  it  practical  effect.  I  protest  against  a  country 
■where  religious  liberty  is  proclaimed,  being  handed  over  to  a  nation 
where  religious  liberty,  if  proclaimed,  is  often  violated ;  and  I  pro- 
test also,  against  the  policy  of  treating  nations  like  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  making  them,  regardless  of  their  consent,  the  subjects  of  barter 
and  exchange.  We  in  this  country  have  long  protested  against  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh  ;  I  equally  protest  against  any  traffic  in  human 
or  national  rights. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Government  and 
withdrawn.  The  sequel  is  matter  of  history.  On  the 
23rd  of  April  the  voting  in  Savoy  and  Nice  on  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation  to  France,  closed.     In  Savoy,  130,533 
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voted  in  favour,  aad  235  against ;  in  Nice  the  votes 
were  25,743  for  annexation,  and  160  against  it. 

Before  passing  away  from  the  subject  of  Italian 
affairs,  we  must  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  Diary, 
more  especially  those  relating  to  Garibaldi,  of  whom 
Lord  Shaftesbury  said,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  He 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  fellows  that  ever 
lived  ;  just  the  sort  of  man  that  the  English  people 
ought  to  reverence  and  support." 

May  26th,  1860. — St.  Giles's.  How  I  wish  that  I  could  keep  an 
account,  for  refreshment  of  memory  of  all  that  occurs ;  of  tlic 
rejection,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  Paper  Duty  Bills ;  of  the 
wise  contempt  with  which  the  House  of  Commons  treated  all  who 
endeavoured  to  stir  it  into  fury;  of  Garibaldi's  heroic  eflbrtltq 
deliver  Sicily ;  of  my  equally  heroic  effort  to  save  the  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  by  once  more  thrusting  my  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  and 
going  to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee. 

June  7  th. — London.  I  had  better  give  up  my  book — can  find 
no  time  to  record  anything. 

June  12th. — Garibaldi  has  achieved  wonderful  results.  It  seems 
to  me  that  God's  protecting  and  accompanying  power  has  repeated 
for  him  the  miracle  of  Gideon  and  his  three  hundred.  The  greatness 
of  his  exploits  is  eclipsed  by  the  greatness  of  his  character  :  truth, 
simplicity,  disinterestedness,  and  humanity,  are  stamped  on  every 
action. 

My  heart  has  been  with  him  all  along.  It  is  now  with  him  more 
than  ever.  Legal  reasons,  political  and  politic  reasons,  have  kept 
down  open  expression  ;  but  now,  that  he  has  wrought  independence, 
has  established  a  de  facto  government,  has  made  a  treaty  on  equal 
terms  with  the  King  of  Naples,  who,  thereby,  admits  his  position, 
we  may,  surely,  signify  our  deep  sympathy  with  the  cause,  and  our 
personal  admiration  for  the  man  ! 

Certainly  we  may,  and  ought.  But  we  shall  not.  The  people, 
the  middle  class,  are  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  ready  to  express  it ; 
but  in  vain  do  we  feel  the  pulse  of  M.P.'s  in  both  Houses;  of  rich 

^  2 
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men,  high  men,  fine  folk  of  all  sorts.  Some  refuse  ;  some  '  damn 
with  faint  praise ' ;  some  hesitate,  and  only  one  in  a  hundred  is  warm 
and  energetic.  This  is  fatal  to  all  effort  for  a  public  meeting. 
Unless  such  things,  in  such  circumstances,  be  forced  hy  the  general 
feeling,  not  on  it,  they  must  fail  in  action,  and  do  vast  harm  to  the 
cause. 

Oct.  12th. — The  interest  of  Italy  is  unceasing.  The  combination 
of  the  national  interest  for  Italy,  and  the  personal  interest  for 
Garibaldi  is  unlimited  in  extent  and  exhaustless  in  feeling.  I 
earnestly  pray  for  that  great  man,  that  good  man,  that  noblest  hero 
and  champion  since  the  days  of  Gideon  or  the  Maccabees.  God 
prosper  him  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

Deo.  1st. — Bunsen  is  dead.  I  knew  him  well,  and  who  could 
help  loving  him  ? 

Althougli  the  affairs  of  Italy  occupied  much  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  time  during  1859-60,  he  was  breaking 
fresh  ground  in  many  other  directions.  In  Sj'ria  the 
hostihty  of  the  Druses  to  the  Maronites  and  the  dis- 
patch of  forces  to  maintain  the  peace  there  caused  him 
much  anxiety  and  labour,  and,  in  putting  a  question  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  as  to 
whether  the  authorities  of  the  force  sent  to  Syria  were 
to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  with  civil  and  religious 
affairs,  affecting  either  Moslems  or  Christians,  he  did 
not  disguise — in  the  course  of  a  long  and  graphic 
speech  in  which  he  set  forth  the  whole  position  of 
Christians  in  Syria — the  fact,  that  his  desire  to  obtain 
an  answer,  arose  "  from  the  insuperable  distrust  he  felt 
towards  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Trench." 

There  were  matters  nearer  home,  however,  that  called 
forth  his  energies.  The  Special  Sunday  Evening 
Services,  at  Exeter  Hall,  inaugurated  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
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bury  and  the  "Palmerston  Bishops,"  had  proved 
successful  beyond  all  anticipation.  The  interest  in  the 
services,  instead  of  flagging,  grew  greater  every  Sunday, 
and  it  was  now  a  question  how  to  extend  similar  efforts, 
so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lowest  bi  the  low — the 
classes  to  whom  the  Grospel  was  never,  or  very  rarely 
preached,  could  be  gathered  together — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  an  interest  in  the  Gospel  could  be  awakened 
in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  who  had  "  cared  for 
none  of  these  things."  To  reach  the  latter,  a  series  of 
Special  Evening  Services  was  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  for  the  former, 
Sunday  Evening  Services  were  commenced  in  the 
theatres  of  the  metropolis.  Both  of  these  movements 
sprang  directly  from  the  Exeter  Hall  Services. 

In  the  Theatre  Services  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  the 
greatest  possible  interest.  They  were  founded  by  him  ; 
he  stood  at  the  helm  to  direct  the  progress  of  the  whole 
movement;  he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  their 
defence,  and  he  reaped  the  harvest  that  was  sown,  inas- 
much as  the  good  that  was  done,  was  done  to  those  who 
belonged  to  himself — the  poor,  the  wretched,  and  the 
abandoned. 

In  January,  1860,  five  theatres  were  opened  for 
religious  worship.  The  Victoria  (in  the  New  Cut),  the 
Britannia  (Hoxton),  the  Garrick  (Whitechapel),  Sadler's 
Wells  (Islington),  and  another.  By  the  middle  of 
February  seven  theatres  were  opened,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  20,700  each  night.  Allowing  a  deduc- 
tion of   ten   per    cent,   for   people   coming  from  mere 
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curiosity,  there  were  18,630  persons  listening  to  the 
Word  of  God  who  had  probably  never  frequented  any 
place  of  public  worship  before. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  frequently  "  assisted "  in  the 
services  at  the  'various  theatres,  and  especially  at  the 
Victoria  Theatre.  It  was  a  strange  sight  that  met  his 
gaze  as  he  looked  in  at  the  theatre  just  before  he 
attended  the  first  service  there;  stranger  still,  as  he 
stood  upon  the  stage,  facing  the  footlights,  Bible  in 
hand,  and  read  a  chapter  of  the  "  sweet  story  of  old." 
From  floor  to  ceiling  the  vast  house  was  thronged ;  in 
boxes,  stalls,  pit,  and  gallery,  were  costermongers,  street 
cadgers  and  labourers ;  women  in  fluttering  rags,  many 
with  babies  in  their  arms ;  boys  in  their  shirt-sleeves 
and  corduroys  ;  young  men  and  maidens  in  their  gaudy 
"  Sunday  best ;  "  and  here  and  there  a  few  persons  in 
attire  denoting  that  they  belonged  to  the  "better" 
classes.  At  the  opening  of  the  service  there  had  been 
much  confusion.  No  shrill  whistles,  no  slang  cries  or 
cat-calls,  no  roars  of  laughter,  as  on  the  evenings  when 
the  audience  waited  for  the  curtain  to  rise  on  some 
bloodthirsty  melodrama  ;  but  conversation,  interspersed 
with  disputes  about  room,  or  priority  of  claim.  When 
the  first  hymn  was  sung  there  had  again  been  some 
little  confusion  ;  it  was  a  novelty  to  the  people.  The 
simple  lively  airs  of  the  American  evangelists  had 
not  yet  been  heard.  When,  therefore,  the  first  verse 
of  the  Old  Hundredth  was  attempted,  it  i'ell  flat,  and 
seemed  to  provoke  merriment.  The  words  of  the 
hymn  were   not  kuown,  a  vast  number  of  the   people 
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could  not  read,  many  had  no  idea  of  tune,  still  more  had 
no  idea  of  time.  But,  before  the  fourth  verse  had 
finished,  many  who  had  hitherto  been  shy  of  lifting  up 
their  voices,  or  were  unfamiliar  with  the  tune,  joined 
in,  and  the  fifth  verse  concluded  with  a  triumphant 
roar  ! 

When  the  opening  prayer  was  offered,  a  few  attempted 
to  kneel,  a  large  number  buried  their  faces  in  their 
hands  or  their  hats,  or,  in  the  front  rows,  laid  their 
heads  on  their  sleeveless  jackets— some  turned  their 
backs  to  the  stage,  and  some  to  the  gallery,  but 
throughout  the  whole  house  the  silence  was  intense, 
solemn,  and  striking. 

There  was  a  buzz  of  approbation  when  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury rose  to  read  the  lessons ;  but  there  was  good  taste 
enough  in  the  audience  to  confine  itself  to  that  quiet 
demonstration  of  approval. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Ezra  that  when,  on  a 
great  historical  occasion,  the  people  were  gathered 
together  to  hear  the  Book  of  the  Law,  the  priests 
"  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and 
ffave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  tmderstand  ike 
reading''  *  This  is  exactly  what  Lord  Shaftesbury 
did,  and  what  so  very  many  ministers  unhappily  fail 
to  do.  He  was  an  excellent  reader,  and  whether  to 
the  little  village  congregation  at  St.  Giles's,  where  he 
invariably  read  the  lessons  when  staying  at  his  country 
seat,  or  in  the  vast  theatres  of  London,  where  for 
many  years  he  frequently  did  the   same,  he    "  caused 

*  ■EKi:a  viii.  8. 
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the  people  to  understand,"  and  thereby  toufched  their 
hearts  and  consciences. 

The  strangest  sight  of  all  that  night,  was  seen  when 
the  preacher,  having  given  out  a  text,  told  the  simple 
story  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  people  listened  with 
extraordinary  attention,  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of 
the  subject  before ;  and,  as  one  of  the  preachers  at  these 
Theatre  Services,  describing  a  similar  occasion,  said, 
"  Down  their  pale  cheeks,  that  had  once  blushed,  and 
from  their  eyes  still  retaining  their  lustre,  tears  flow, 
and  occasionally  over  all  the  audience  a  stillness  reigns, 
that  proves  reality  to  be  more  effective  than  fiction,  and 
the  story  of  a  Cross  erected  on  a  Judean  hill  1800  years 
ago,  to  have  lost  none  of  its  power." 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  these  services  were 
accomplishing  a  vast  amount  of  good.  They  attracted 
thousands  of  the  poor,  whose  rags  and  tatters  prevented 
them,  even  if  they  had  the  desire,  from  attending  the 
regular  places  of  worship.  They  stood  in  relation  to 
churches  as  ragged  schools  stood  in  relation  to  other 
place's  of  education.  Their  scope  is  described  hj  Lord 
Shaftesbury  thus  : — 

To  aid  the  progress  of  the  general  improvement  is  the  object  of 
these  Special  Services.  No  one  contemplates  them  as  a  permanent 
system  :  our  desire  is  to  fell  the  trees,  to  clear  the  jungle,  to  remove 
impediments.  We  hope  to  bring  thousands  of  our  ignorant  and 
neglected  brethren  to  think  about  Christianity.  Having  learned 
it,  they  will,  we  trust,  pursue  it ;  and,  rising  above  their  attend- 
ance at  the  theatre,  attach  themselves  to  the  Church  of  England 
or  some  one  or  other  of  the  recognised  and  established  forms  of 
worship. 
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Their  humanising  eflfects  are  already  manifest  in  the  language, 
manners,  and  appearance  of  those  who  frequent  them.  This  is  no 
wonder  ;  for  matters  of  such  deep  and  vital  interest  can  never  be 
altogether  witbo'ut  their  fruits.  With  many  it  may  be  transitory ; 
with  a  few  it  may  be  lasting ;  but  utterly  ineffectual  these  services 
cannot  be ;  and,  surely,  we  may  say  of  them,  without  fear  of 
disappointment,  as  Southey  said  of  the  music  of  church-bells,  that 
'  however  it  may  fall  ©n  many  unheeding  ears,  it  never  fails  to  find 
some  that  it  exhilarates,  and  some  that  it  softens.'  * 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  religious  services 
in  theatres  did  not  meet  with  universal  approval.  On 
February  the  24th,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Dun- 
gannon  rose  "  To  call  attention  to  the  performance 
of  Divine  Service  at  Sadler's  Wells  and  other  theatres 
by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  on  Sunday 
evenings  ;  and  to  move  a  resolution  that  such  services, 
being  highly  irregular  and  inconsistent  with  order,  are 
calculated  to  injure  rather  than  advance  the  progress  of 
sound  religious  principles  in  the  metropolis  and  through- 
out the  country." 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  "the  only  culprit  in  the  House, 
and  one  of  the  principal  movers  in  originating  these 
services,"  replied.  His  speech  was  the  most  novel  and 
interesting  of  its  kind  ever  heard  in  that  august  House. 
For  two  or  three  hours  his  audience  were  riveted  as,  in 
picturesque  language,  and  with  unsurpassed  earnestness, 
he  told  the  whole  story  of  the  movement.  He  met  the 
argumemt  that  between  these  services  and  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  a  theatre  there  was  an  utter  incon- 
gruity, by  explaining  that  the  class  of  people  attending 

*  Article  in  Ragged  School  Union  Magazine,  March,  I860, 
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them  bad  the  greatest  possible  repugnance  to  either  a 
church  or  chapel :  that  everything  had  been  done  to  pro- 
cure other  buildings,  hut  without  success;  and,  although 
music-halls  might  have  been  hired,  these  places  were 
rejected  because,  in  almost  every  instance,  they  were 
connected  with  taverns.  He  denied  that  there  had 
been  any  disorder  of  any  kind  at  any  of  the  services, 
and  quoted  letters  from  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  the  chief 
of  the  police,  testifying  that  at  every  service  the  people 
had  conducted  themselves  with  the  greatest  propriety. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  examined  the  argument  of  opponents 
that  these  services  tended  to  draw  people  frona  the 
churches  and  chapels  they  ordinarily  attended,  and  re- 
futed it  by  abundant  letters  from  clergymen  and 
ministers  of  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
theatres.  He  utterly  denied,  from  personal  experience, 
the  charge  of  Lord  Dungannon,  that  "  ginger-beer 
*  bottles  were  opened  and  oranges  cried  during  Divine 
worship  just  as  during  the  theatrical  performances." 
After  attending  for  three  evenings  at  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  he  could  say  : — 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  service,  na  assembly  could 
have  been  more  orderly,  more  appai-ently  devout,  and  more  anxious 
to  catch  every  word  that  fell  from  the  preacher's  lips.  On  one  of 
the  occasions,  so  solemn  and  touching  was  the  discourse  of  the 
preacher,  and  so  moved  were  many  of  the  wildest  and  roughest 
present,  that  when,  after  the  '  Benediction,'  they  rose  to  leave  the 
building,  they  went  so  quietly  and  slowly  that  you,  could  hardly  bear 
the  sound  of  a  foot-fall. 

In  combating  the  assertion  that  these  services  were 
endangering  the  Church,  he  produced  ample  testimony 
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from  clergymen  wto  liad  participated  in  them,  that  the 
reverse  appeared  to  be  the  case.  As  for  the  talk  of  an 
inhibition  to  stop  them,  he  said  : — 

I  doubt  the  legality  of  such  an  inhibition,  and  I  for  one  am 
prepared,  if  an  inhibition  be  issued,  to  test  its  legality.  I  question 
whether  any  human  being,  or  any  law,  has  the  power  of  preventing 
a  clergyman,  in  his  capacity  of  a  Christian  citizen,  from  perform- 
ing that  great  duty,  the  salvation  of  souls,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  to  any  who  may  be  disposed 
to  hearken. 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  he  said : — 

My  lords,  you  must  perceive  the  rising  struggle  to.  preach  the 
Gospel  among  this  mighty  mass  of  human  beings.  Can  you  be  indif- 
ferent to  it?  I  ask  whether  you  are  prepared,  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  see  the  Church  stand  aloof,  and  the  whole  of 
this  movement  given  up  exclusively  to  the  Dissenters'?  Will  you 
say  to  those  destitute  and  hungering  men,  '  We  can  give  you  no  sort 
of  food.  Come,  if  you  like,  to  Episcopal  churches  and  chapels,  and 
there  you  shall  be  preached  to  in  stiff,  steady,  buckram  style.  We 
will  have  you  within  walls,  consecrated  in  due  and  official  form  ; 
otherwise  you  shall  never  hear,  from  us  at  least,  one  word  of  Gospel 
truth  1 '  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Church  of  England, 
despite  the  pressing  and  fearful  necessity,  is  bound  so  tightly  by  rule 
and  rubric,  and  law  and  custom,  that  she  can  do  none  of  the  work  ? 
Will  you  say,  '  We  have  not  a  sufficient  force  of  clergymen ;  we  have 
not  churches  or  chapels  ;  we  have  no  money  to  ordain  and  support 
the  ministers  of  religion  1 '  In  that  case  the  people,  who  are  benefited 
by  these  services,  will  reply,  '  Let  the  Nonconformists,  then,  do  the 
work,  but  let  the  Church  of  England  take  up  her  real  jjosition  as  the 
Church  of  a  sect,  and  not  that  of  the  nation ;  she  has  been  applied 
to  and  found  wanting,  and  let  us  follow  those  who  have  called  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.' 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  ably  supported  in  the  debate 
by  Earl  Granville  and  the.  Bisbop  of  Llandaff,  tbe.  burden 
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of  whose  remarks  was,  "  If  this  thing  be  of  God,  who 
are  we  that  we  should  withstand  it?  and  if  it  be  of 
men,  it  will  surely  come  to  nought ; ''  and  eventually 
Lord  Dungannon  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  only  reference  to  this  subject  in  the  Diary  for  the 
year  is  the  following  : — 

March  31st. — Oa  24tlli  of  last  month  speech  on  '  Eeligious  Ser- 
vice in  Theatres.' That  it  should  have  affected  the  general 

public  does  not  much  surprise  me ;  but  that  it  should  so  have  affected 
many  stiff,  cold,  hard,  and  hostile  peers ;  that  it  should  have  warmed 
even  Derby  into  approval,  is  akin  to  a  miracle. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  above  entry  is,  probably,  in 
allusion  to  the  following  letter  : — 

The  Earl  Stanhope  to  Lord  Sloaftesbury. 

Grosvenor  Place.     Monday. 

My  dear  Shaftesbury, — In  the  few  mimutes  that  I  saw  you 
yesterday  I  omitted  to  mention  what,  nevertheless,  you  may  not  be 
altogether  displeased  to  hear. 

Talking  with  Lady  Derby  on  Saturday  last.,  she  happened  to  tell 
me  (without  the  least  idea  that  it  would  ever  come  round  to  you) 
how  greatly  Lord  Derby  had  been  struck  and  pleased  with  your 
speech  on  Thursday  evening.  It  certainly  must  be  felt  on  all  sides 
as  a  most  remarkable  statement. 

Ever  yours  faithfully. 

Stanhope. 

Christianity  in  India  was,  as  we  have  seen,  at  this 
time  a  subject  impressed  on  the  heart  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, and  at  many  meetings  he  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
constant  and  consistent  acknowledgment  of  Christianity 
on  the  part  of  the  Grovernmeat, 
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In  Marcli  an  important  Conference  on  Missions  was 
lield  in  Liverpool,  where  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  in  the 
chair,  and  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  fresh  from  India,  a 
chief  speaker.  Many  were  the  lessons  drawn  on  that 
occasion  from  the  Mutinj'-,  its  causes  and  its  suppression, 
bearing  on  the  national  responsibility  to  fulfil  the  trust 
to  elevate  and  Christianise  the  people  of  India.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  embraced  the  opportunity  to  deprecate  the 
Government  neutrality  in  religion,  which  had  already 
issued  in  such  fatal  results.     He  said  : — ■ 


Well  do  I  remember  the  time  when  the  Mutiny  in  India  had 
carried  terror  to  every  man's  heart.  Well  do  I  recollect  how  many 
men,  who  cared  no  more  for  Christianity  than  for  the  ground  they 
walked  on,  said  to  me,  '  Clear  it  is  that  nothing  is  left  for  the  saving 
of  the  Empire  but  that  the  people  should  be  Christianised.  We 
must  introduce  the  Christian  religion  among  them.'  The  Mutiny 
subsided,  and  so  subsided  their  convictions,  and  a  greater  deadness 
ensued  after  the  Mutiny  than  existed  before  it ;  and  soon  shall  we 
lapse  into  that  nondescript,  that  inconceivable,  that  wild  condition 
called  '  Government  neutrality.'  Recollect;  my  friends, .'that  Govern- 
ment neutrality  will  shortly  become  national  neutrality ;  that 
Government  indifference  will  shortly  become  national  indifference ; 
ay,  and  that  Government  sin  will  shortly  become  national  sin. 
After  all,  what  is  neutrality  1  Neutrality  is  a  word  you  may  read 
in  the  dictionary,  "and  neutrality  is  a  thing  you  may  find  in  the 
grammar ;  but  neutrality  in  the  moral  life  of  a  man,  is  a  thing  that 
cannot  have  existence.  Politicians  talk  of  neutrality  because  they 
delight  in  mutual  mystifications.  But  neutrality  in  religion  is 
impossible.  A  man  must  either  believe  or  disbelieve.  If  he  dis- 
believes, he  is  an  infidel,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter ;  if 
he  believes,  he  is  bound,  by  every  consideration  of  heaven  and 
earth,  with  all  his  soul,  with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his  mind,  to 
labour  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course  and  be 
glorified.     .     .     . 
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At  tlie  Bible  Society  meeting  in  May,  he  exhorted 
the  people  to  obtain  the  affirmation  on  the  part  of  the 
ruling  powers,  both  in  this  country  and  in  India,  that  the 
ban  of  exclusion,  which  then  rested  on  the  Holy  Word 
of  Grod,  should  be  at  once  and  for  ever  removed,  and 
referred  to  the  "  National  Declaration  "  on  the  subject 
embodied  in  a  petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  We  do  not  ask,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Bible  should 
be  forcibly  introduced;  we  do  not  ask  that  anybody 
should  be  compelled  to  read  it,  or  hear  it  without  his 
full  consent ;  but  we  do  ask,  that  if  any  come  forward 
and  request  that  the  Word  of  God  be  taught  to  them  in 
their  schools — and  there  are  many  prepared  to  do  so — 
so  great  a  blessing  shall  not  be  denied,  but  that  we  shall 
be  ready  to  come  forward  and  profess  our  faith,  and  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  Name  by  which  we  are  called." 

In  June  the  Ragged  School  Teachers  of  London 
made  a  presentation  to  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  as  a  token  of  their  affection  and  gratitude,  of 
an  oil-painting  illustrative  of  the  benefits  of  the  Shoe- 
Black  Movement.  It  was  accompanied  b}'  an  elegantly 
bound  volume,  containing  an  address  beautifully  en- 
grossed, to  which  was  appended  the  signatures  of  no 
less  than  1,700  of  the  subscribers. 

The  signatures  were  those  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  showing  how  widely  the  Ragged  School  move- 
ment had  extended  its  influence.  They  included  the 
names  of  clergymen,  bankers,  solicitors,  merchants,  and 
others  of  a  like  station  ;  but  a  much  larger  proportion 
consisted  of  clerks   and  agents,  grocers  and  gardeners, 
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cooks  and  cow-keepers,  hosiers  and  hatters,  plasterers 
and  polishers,  and  the  like,  no  fewer  than  120  honour- 
able mechanical  employments  being  represented. 

In  replying  to  the  address,  Lord  Shaftesbury  said, 
"  I  would  rather  be  President  of  the  Ragged  School 
Union,  than  have  the  command  of  armies,  or  wield  the 
destiny  of  empires.  That  volume,  with  its  valuable 
collection  of  signatures,  may  go  among  ancient  family 
records,  and  it  will  show  to  our  posterity  that  some 
have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  I  have  not  been 
altogether  useless  in  my  generation." 

The  painting  was  honoured  with  a  position  over  the 
mantelpiece  in  the  dining-room  at  Grosvenor  Square ; 
the  volume  was  kept  in  a  case  in  the  room,  and  both 
were  shown  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  visitors  to  the 
very  close  of  his  life. 

On  the  6th  of  August  about  4,000  persons  assembled 
in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  at  Manchester,  to  witness  the 
presentation  to  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury  of  an 
address  and  a  fine  marble  bust  of  the  noble  Earl,  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Factory  Operatives 
for  his  powerful  advocacy  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill. 

The  Countess,  in  acknowledging  the  presentation, 
said  :  "  My  good  friends,  it  will  not  require  many  words 
from  me  to  express  the  deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude 
with  which  I  receive  the  testimonial  of  your  respect 
and  affection.  I  prize  it  highly,  as  coming  from  a  large 
body  of  my  countrymen,  whose  character  for  intelligence 
and  morality  qualifies  them  to  estimate  at  their  true 
value  any  efforts  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
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You  will  believe,  I  am  sure,  that,  having  watched  the 
progress  of  your  exertions  with  lively  interest,  I  warmly 
rejoiced  in  j'our  success  ;  and  it  is  my  fervent  prayer  to 
God  that  it  may  be  blessed  through  many  generations 
to  you  and  to  your  children." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  added  his  thanks  to  those  of  the 
Countess,  to  whom,  he  said,  their  testimonials  were  more 
due  than  to  himself ;  for  he  would  tell  them  that  in  the 
year  1833,  when  the  matter  was  propounded  to  him,  he 
had  great  doubts,  not  of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  but  of 
his  competency  to  undertake  it.  He  sought  counsel  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  but  he  left  the  issue  to 
the  decision  of  his  wife  ;  and  she,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  said,  "  Gro  forward,  and  to  victory." 

The  bust,  by  Mr.  M.  Noble,  besides  being  an 
admirable  likeness,  was  an  exquisite  work  of  art,  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  know  that  the  cost  of  it  was  defrayed 
by  a  collection,  almost  entirely  in  pence,  from  the 
Operatives. 

The  inscription  on  the  pedestal  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Presented  to  Emily,  wife  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  by  the  Operatives  of  the  manufactui-ing 
districts  of  the  North  of  England,  as  a  token  of  esteem 
and  regard  for  the  persevering  and  successful  efforts  of 
her  noble  husband  in  promoting,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  children, 
females,  and  young  persons  employed  in  mills  and 
factories.     August  6th,  1859." 

Sept.  17th. — St.  Giles's.     I  wish   I   had  recorded,  at  the  time, 
when  both  my  feelings  and  my  memory -were  fresh,  the  presentation 
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of  the  picture  and  address  by  the  Ragged  School  Teachers,  in  St. 
Martin's  Hall ;  and  of  the  bust,  by  the  Northern  Operatives,  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester.  Striking,  important,  affecting 
celebrations — both  of  them  ;  perhaps  without  precedent  in  our  own 
or  any  other  history.     I  give  Thee  thanks,  O  Lord. 

The  bust  was  erected  on  Wednesday,  the  14th,  in  Stone  Hall,  of 
St.  Giles's  House,  under  the  eye  of  Noble  the  sculptor. 

Sept.  23rd. — The  Saint.  Last  season  in  London.  My  daughters, 
all  four,  with  Mile.  Krause,  their  excellent  governess,  attended 
twice  a  week  at  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  to  tend  the  young  cripples 
and  read  to  them.  It  was  signally  successful,  and  blessed,  by  God's 
grace,  to  the  teachers  and  the  taught.  Never  have  I  felt  more  joy 
than  to  see,  that  the  more  wretched  the  object,  the  more  degraded 
and  helpless  the  sufferer,  the  greater  the  sympathy  of  my  children, 
and  the  greater  their  devotion.  '  Every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh 
down  from  above '  ! 

The  Third  Annual  Social  Science  Congress  was  held 
at  Bradford,  on  the  10th  of  October.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
was  President  of  the  Association,  and  Lord  Brougham 
President  of  the  Council.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  Lord  Shaftesbury  read  his  speech,  in  which  he 
commented  upon  the  subject  matter  to  be  dealt  with  in 
each  department  and  section,  with  a  view  to  show  that 
all  the  subjects  ran-  into  each  other  towards  the  one 
end — the  well-being  of  mankind.  The  paper  occupied 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  reading  and  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause. 

Of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  speeches  that 
Lord  Shaftesbury  had  made  upon  every  conceivable 
subject,  he  was  always  guided  in  their  preparation  by 
a  few  simple  rules,  to  which  he  remained  faithful  to 
the  end  of  his  career.  He  did  not  write  his  speeches — 
and  never  accustomed  himself  to  trust  to  njtes.     He 
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got  together  all  his  evidence  and  everything  he  wished 
to  quote,  and  these  he  put  in  shape,  but  the  connecting 
matter  he  never  formally  prepared.  He  thought  the 
subject  well  over,  made  himself  master  of  the  facts, 
and  trusted  for  the  rest  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  In  one  or  two  instances,  when  he  had  to 
speak  in  the  House  of  Lords  (where,  less  than  anywhere 
else,  he  felt  the  requisite  inspiration),  he  committed  his 
speech  to  memory,  nearly  word  for  word,  and  then 
handed  the  MS.,  to  which,  however,  he  never  referred, 
to  the  reporters  for  publication,  when  he  was  specially 
anxious  for  an  accurate  report.  It  was  a  saying  of  his 
that,  for  an  ordinary  speech,  it  was  not  of  great  con- 
sequence how  it  was  commenced,  but  it  was  all-important 
how  it  ended,  and  he  almost  always,  therefore,  prepared 
his  peroration,  sometimes  committing  it  to  memorj''. 

As  the  years  advanced,  certain  characteristics  which 
had  been  developed  in  early  life  became  more  and  more 
pronounced.  "  My  temperament  is  painfully  suscep- 
tible," he  wrote  in  the  autumn  of  this  year;  "I  am 
very  soon  elated  and  as  rapidly  depressed,  both  in  ex- 
tremes :  at  one  moment  in  the  highest  joy,  then  in  the 
deepest  despair."  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he 
wrote : — ■ 

Deo.  20th. — A  man  verging  upon  sixty  must  expect  disappoint- 
ments. And  so  I  do.  Yet,  nevertheless,  I  have  many  moments  of 
aspiration  and  hope.  Though  sometimes  faint  and  feeble  almost  to 
inanition,  I  am,  at  other  times,  vigorous,  lively,  and  forward,  as  in 
the  best  days  of  my  youth  ;  and  I  feel  a  singular  reluctance  to  -with- 
draw  from  the  field,  dark  and  dismal  though  it  be,  ^vhile  there 
apjiears  the  smallest  opening  to  do  God's  service.     Man  must  not 
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estimate  what  good  can  be  done  by  his  own  proportion  of  big  and 
little.  God  called  me  to  the  relief  of  the  factory  population,  and 
gave  me  strength  accordingly.  The  work  was  great  and  conspicuous. 
He  may  call  me  to  some  obscure,  inferior,  and,  humanly  speaking, 
paltry  effort.  The  work  may  be  short  and  without  honour.  Yet, 
at  the  day  of  final  account,  the  last  may  be  more  than  the  first ;  '  the 
gleanings  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  may  be  worth  all  the  vintage 
of  Abi-ezer.' 

This    is   why  I  cannot   resolve   to  retire,    though  I   see    clouds 
gathering  around,  and,  within  and  without,  am  not  what  I  was. 


/  2 
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Metropolitan  Improvements — Displacement  of  Labourers — Criminal  Lunatics — 
Appointment  of  Select  Committee — Lord  Shaftesbury  gives  Evidence — 
Proposed  Benevolent  Asylum  for  Insane  of  Middle  Classes — JIteting  at 
Freemasons'  Hall — Speech — Mr.  Thomas  Hollo  way— Letter  from  Mr.  Bo  wen 
May — The  HoUoway  Sanatorium — The  "  Evangelisation''  of  Italy— Head- 
strong zeal — Death  of  Count  Cavour — Letter  from  Baron  Eicasoli — Civil 
War  in  America — Indian  Imgation  and  Inland  Navigation — Famine  in 
India — Cotton  Supply — Illness  and  Death  of  a  Daughter — A  Mother's 
Devotion — Letter  to  Mr.  Haldane — Letter  from  Lord  Palmerston — The 
Order  of  the  Garter — A  AYord  of  Warning — A  Generous  Offer — Illness  of 
the  Prince  Consort — His  Death — "  Journal  of  Passing  Events  "  Renewed — 
American  War — Obituary  for  1861 — Order  of  the  Garter  Accepted — Lanca- 
shire Cotton  Famine — Lancashire  People — Address  to  Cotton  Operatives — 
Pauper  Lunatics — Insurrection  in  Poland — Causes  leading  to  the  Insurrec- 
tion— Great  Meeting  in  Guildhall — Speech  in  House  of  Lords  on  Poland — 
Letter  from  Miss  Florence  Nightingale — Friendship  vdth  Lord  Palmerston — 
A  Delicate  Matter — Letter  from  Lord  Palmerston — His  Generous  Nature — 
Financial  DilBculties — A  Fraudulent  Bailiff — Safe  at  Home. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1861,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Lords  the 
subject  of  the  displacement  of  labourers  in  consequence 
of  great  metropolitan  works  and  improvements. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  welcomed  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  referring  to  his  efforts  in  1S53,  said,  that 
the  .attempt  to  place  the  responsibility  on  the  parties 
undertaking  these  great  works  had  failed,  the  mere  re- 
ports ordered  to  be  made  having  proved  utterly  useless. 
There  were  at  that  moment  seven  bills  before  Parliament, 
which,  if   carried,  would  authorise    1,145  houses  to  be 
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demoHslied,  and  this  would  displace  5,422  persons,  wliile 
the  200  Improvement  Bills  promised  for  this  session 
would  cause  ravages  "  as  great  as  if  a  foreign  army  had 
invaded  the  country,  plundered  the  inhabitants,  and 
dispersed  them  in  all  directions."  He  drew  a  lively 
picture  of  the  panic  resulting,  in  poor  districts,  from 
sudden  notice  to  quit,  of  the  loss  of  time  in  seeking  for 
new  homes,  and  of  the  inevitable  rush,  at  the  last 
moment,  into  already  overcrowded  localities.  As  to  the 
propOE,al  to  establish  suburban  villages  for  the  poor,  he 
contended  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
labouring  man  should  be  near  the  scene  of  his  work, 
and  the  woman,  too,  who  earned  small  sums  to  supple- 
ment the  husband's  wages. 

A  short  debate  ensued,  but  no  conclusion  was  arrived 
at,  except  that  the  petitions  referring  to  the  matter 
should  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  On  March  the 
2 1  st,  however.  Lord  Shaftesbury  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  moved  an  addition  to  the  Standing  Orders,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  that  the  report,  made  by  the  pro- 
moters of  railway  and  other  bills,  of  the  number  of 
houses  and  inhabitants  displaced,  should  be  referred  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  each  bill,  who  should  inquire 
into,  and  report  on,  the  same.  In  supporting  this  pro- 
posal, he  pointed  out  that,  unless  something  was 
speedily  done,  great  moral,  financial,  and  even  political, 
mischief  would  ensue.  From  personal  inspection  he 
could  say,  that  the  proposed  improvements  would  dis- 
place a  quiet,  orderly^  decent  population,  and  inflict 
absolute  ruin  on  many.     To  arrange  for  cheap  trains  for 
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workmen,  was  giving  a  stone  when  they  asked  for  bread. 
The  proposed  suburban  villages  did  not  meet  the  present 
immediate  need,  however  beneficial  they  might  be  in 
the  future.  He  believed  good  was  done  by  keeping  the 
real  state  of  things  constantly  before  the  country,  and  if 
the  story  did  not  rouse  the  nation  to  something  like  a 
great  and  magnanimous  effort,  "  we  have  come,"  he 
said,  "  to  the  time  when  we  must  declare  there  is  no 
foundation  of  truth  whatever  in  the  professing  philan- 
thropy and  self-glorifying  language  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  * 

After  some  discussion.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  proposal 
was  (with  a  slight  modification)  adopted.  A  fortnight 
afterwards,  he  addressed  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
cheap  trains  for  workmen,  and  advocated  these,  not  as 
solving  the  difficulty,  but  as  tending  to  mitigate  the 
evils  caused  by  the  demolition  of  labourers'  homes  in 
the  metropolis.  It  was  stated  by  Lord  Redesdale  in 
reply,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the 
Standing  Orders  on  March  the  21st,  clauses  arranging 
for  such  trains  to  be  run  had  been  inserted  in  the  Rail- 
way Bills  now  before  the  House,  and  would  serve  as 
guides  for  the  future. 

In  1852  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  brought  before  the 
House  of  Lords  the  subject  of  criminal  lunatics,  and 
had  urged  that  a  state  asylum  should  be  erected  for  this 
class,  who  proved  a  great  hindrance  to  the  effective 
working  of  the  asylums  in  which  they  were  placed 
among  other  patients.     Their  presence  nullified,  or  at 

*  Hansard's  Debates,  3  s.,  clxii.  145. 
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least  impeded,  the  operation  of  the  system  of  non- 
restraint — "  a  system,  the  great  and  blessed  glory  of 
modern  science,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  had 
achieved  miracles."  * 

On  a  promise  being  given  by  Lord  Derby  that  the 
subject  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
withdrew  his  motion.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1860 
that  the  Act  was  passed  which  resulted  in  the  erection 
of  the  State  Criminal  Asylum  at  Broadmoor. 

Meanwhile,  in  1859,  a  panic  on  the  subject  of  mad- 
houses had  arisen  in  the  public  mind.  A  few  distressing 
circumstances,  which  were  made  public,  were  magnified 
by  journalists  and  novelists  to  such  an  extent  that 
an  opinion  became  prevalent  that  cruelty  and  injustice 
once  more  reigned  supreme  in  English  asylums.  The 
House  of  Commons  appointed  a  Select  Committee, 
which,  after  hearing  a  large  amount  of  evidence,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  public  asylums  were  well 
looked  after  and  carefully  attended  to."  They  recom- 
mended, however,  that  bettej*  accommodation  should  be 
provided  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  68,000  pauper 
lunatics  still  detained  in  the  wards  of  workhouses. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  naturally  the  principal  witness 
examined  by  the  Select  Committee,  and  his  evidence 
gives  a  succinct  history  of  the  whole  regime  of  lunatic 
asylums  from  the  year  1828,  many  features  of  which 
we  have  glanced  at  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. f 

*  Hansard,  3  s.,  cxix.  1237. 

f  See  Minutes  of   Evidence  of  Select  Committee   of  the   House  of 
Commons,  1859,  p.  65. 
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In  1861  an  efPort  was  made  to  establish  a  Benevolent 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  of  the  Middle  Classes,  especially 
for  those  of  limited  means,  and  to  this  movement  Lord 
Shaftesbury  gave  his  full  sympathy  and  practical 
support.  There  was  a  fear  prevalent  that  insanity  was 
on  the  increase  in  this  country,  and  the  startling  fact 
had  become  apparent  that  the  lower  classes,  in  cases  of 
mental  affliction,  were  in  a  greatly  better  position  than 
the  middle  classes.  The  fees  in  the  first-class  establish- 
ments were  prohibitive,  and  the  pauper  asylums  were 
already  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them.  It  thus  happened  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  sufferer  received  no  proper  treatment  at  all  till 
the  malady  became  chronic,  which,  if  pi-operly  treated 
at  an  earlier  stage,  might  only  have  been  temporary. 

The  public  journals  took  up  the  question  warmly, 
especially  the  Lancet,  and  the  result  was,  that  on  the 
19th  of  April  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free- 
masons' Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Shaftesburv, 
to  discuss  the  question,  and,  if  possible,  to  found  an 
asylum  for  the  middle  classes.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  said  : — 

If  we  can  take  a  case  in  its  very  first  development,  and  suhmit  it 
to  the  wise,  parental,  and  judicious  care  of  some  honest  man  the 
probability  is,  as  we  know  from  experience,  and  as  it  has  been  stated 
by  persons  of  the  greatest  authorit}',  that  from  75  to  85  per  cent, 
and  even  more,  may  be  restored  to  a  state  of  sanity.  But,  if  the 
case  be  allowed  to  grow  inveterate,  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  over 
twelve  months  and  to  enter  npon  the  second  year,  few  medical  men 
will  venture  to  say  that  5  per  cent,  out  of  the  number  could  have 
any  well-grounded  hope  held  out  of  restoration  to  socit  tv. 
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Remember  the  class  for  wliom  these  iiistitiitions  are  intended. 
Take  first  the  case  of  the  small  tradesman.  Suppose  the  disease 
attacks  the  wife ;  if  it  attacks  the  wife,  we  know  the  anxiety, 
the  misery,  the  suffering,  and  the  expense  to  which  the  husband 
is  exposed  in  being  deprived  of  his  right  hand.  But  supposing 
it  attacks  the  father,  see  what  happens.  He  begins  by  some 
strangeness  of  conduct ;  he  is  queer,  he  is  moody,  he  neglects  his 
business.  He  en'ters,  perhaps,  into  profligate,  dissipated,  and  extra- 
vagant habits.  At  first  his  relatives  do  not  see  whence  this  arises  ; 
and  when  they  do  discover  the  malady,  they  try  to  keep  him  at  home 
as  long  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  an  asylum.  The  lowest 
figure  at  which  he  can  be  admitted  is  one  guinea  a  week,  and,  perhaps, 
that  is  more  than  the  profits  of  the  whole  business  amount  to.  See, 
then,  what  anxiety  the  relatives  must  sufler — what  a  state  of  mind 
they  must  be  in.  And  see  how  it  afiects  the  business.  It  soon 
transpires  that  the  man  is  in  a  strange  state  of  mind ;  that  he 
is  supposed  to  be  mad ;  and  people  begin  to  shrink  from  his  house, 
the  customers  fall  off,  the  decrease  in  the  receipts  tends  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  disorder,  and  the  whole  family  is  plunged  in 
distress. 

He  then  proceeded  to  picture  tlie  effect  of  such  a 
calamity  occurring  in  the  families  of  poor  clergymen, 
half-pay  officers,  medical  men,  legal  students,  young 
men  coming  from  a  distance  up  to  London,  with  merely 
enough  to  sustain  them  during  the  period  .of  their 
studies,  clerks  in  hanking-houses,  and  all  those  who  live 
by  salaries  and  daily  exertions,  like  governesses  and 
tutors.  "  What,"  he  asked,  "  can  be  worse,  or  more 
miserable,  than  the  condition  of  those  persons  under 
the  affliction, of  insanity?  " 

The  whole  scope  of  the  proposal  was  then  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  much  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the  audience. 
Over  £760  was  subscribed  in  the  room,  towards  the 
£5,000    required   to    make    the    first  experiment,    but, 
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although  the  whole  matter  was  much  applauded  at  the 
time,  nothing  came  of  it  then,  and  it  was  apparently 
allowed  to  drop.  The  effort,  however,  was  not  without 
its  immediate  results,  for  it  aroused  public  sympathy  in 
the  question,  and  although  the  sympathy  was  not  shown 
in  the  exact  manner  contemplated  by  the  promoters  of 
the  meeting,  it  gave  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  other 
directions,  tending  to  benefit  the  class  for  whom  this 
special  effort  was  designed. 

Like  much  of  the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  it  was  "found  after  many  days."  Among 
the  audience  that  day  was  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway.  The 
scheme,  as  unfolded  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  deeply  im- 
pressed him,  and  harmonised  so  completely  with  his 
desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-citizens  without  pauperising 
them,  that  he  resolved,  there  and  then,  that,  should  his 
prosperity  continue,  he  would  himself  establish  such  an 
institution  as  had  been  that  day  foreshadowed.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  that  is  to  say,  on  June  the 
15th,  1885,  the  Holloway  Sanatorium,  in  the  midst  of 
the  beautiful  heath  and  forest  of  the  district  of  Virginia 
Water,  was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  first  of 
the  completed  institutions  which  will  be  ever  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Holloway 's  name.  Up  to  that  date 
he  had  expended  £300,000  upon  that  magnificent 
institution. 

An  incident  in  connection  with  this  matter  may  be 
narrated  here.  In  1864  Lord  Shaftesbury  received  the 
following  letter : — 
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Mr.  J.  Bowen  May  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Bolton  House,  Russell  Square, 

IZth  April,  1864. 

My  Lord, — A  g&ntleman,  who  is  possessed  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  is  about  to  make  a  settlement  of  it  (after  providing  for  his 
relatives)  for  charitable  uses. 

Knowing  your  great  philanthropy  and  your  experience  in  such 
matters,  I  advised  him  to  be  guided  by  your  Lordship  as  to  the 
disposal  of  this  property,  if  you  would  condescend  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject. 

If  your  Lordship  assent,  might  I  ask  the  favour  of  an  audience  1 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  Lordship's  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  Bowen  May. 

On  the  25th  of  May  in  that  year  Mr.  HoUoway 
called  on  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  the  question  was  fully 
discussed.  Mr.  Holloway  had,  prior  to  that  visit,  deter- 
mined to  spend  the  whole  of  his  money  on  one  object, 
and  on  one  building ;  but  from,  this  course  he  was  dis- 
suaded by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Mr.  Holloway  died  in 
1883,  two  years  before  the  magnificent  Sanatorium  at 
Virginia  Water  was  opened,  and  three  years  before  the 
opening  of  the  still  more  magnificent  Ladies'  College  at 
Egham,  founded  at  a  cost  of  £450,000. 

Whatever  mistakes  Lord  Shaftesbury  may  have 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  his  long  career 
— and  that  he  did  make  mistakes  occasionally  no  one  will 
attempt  to  gainsay— it  was  not  from  lack  of  caution 
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that  they,  as  a  rule,  occurred.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  arose  from  the  misleadings  of  others.  The  pitfalls 
he  escaped  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  into  which 
he  fell.     An  illustration  may  be  cited  here. 

AflPairs  in  Italy  aroused  great  religious  fervour  in 
England,  and  efforts  were  made  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  Grospel  there.  In  declining  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  a  Society  formed  for  this  purpose.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  wrote  thus  to  the  Secretary  : — 

Lord  Sha/tesbury  to  the  Rev.  John  Shedhck. 

Torquay,  SOiA  March,  1861. 

Sir, — My  interest  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  Italy 
is  unabated,  and  it  will  continue  so,  I  sincerely  tope,  to  the  very  end 
of  my  life. 

I  am  ready  also  to  take  any  steps  myself,  or  aid  the  steps  of 
otliers,  which  may  continue  to  advance  these  great  issues.  But 
those  steps  must  be  marked  by  everything  that  is  prudent  and 
considerate,  and  by  all  that  is  the  result  of  experience. 

The  first  point  that  I  observe,  as  containing  no  one  of  these  requi- 
sites, is  the  title  you  have  chosen  for  the  meeting — '  The  Evangelisa- 
tion of  Italy  ! '  This  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  rouse  against  your 
efforts  the  feelings  and  indignation  both  of  the  governing  powers  and 
of  every  Italian  in  the  country.  It  would  at  once,  in  their  appre- 
liensions,  and  in  that  of  many  others,  be  an  announcement  that  they 
were  to  be  treated  as  heathens,  as  men  requiring  the  service  of 
missions  and  instruction  in  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  in  England  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  this  is  not  the  mode  to  permeate  a  whole  nation  of 
intellectual  men,  with  high  traditions,  ancient  history — men,  too,  who 
have  lately  achieved  great  and  noble  things  in  the  way  of  '  religious 
liberty,'  that  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  ftmdamentals  of 
Christianity,  and  need  the  instruction  of  a  Protestant  people. 

Having  these  views,  which  I  hold  very  strongly,  I  regret  that  I 
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cannot  accept  the  honourable  oifioe  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
offer  me. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Shaftesbuky. 

Od  the  2nd  of  April  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Haldane  : — 

I  have  had  much  conversation  with  Azeglio.  He  says  to  me,  on 
the  part  of  Cavour,  that  the  Italian  Government  is  most  friendly  to 
the  great  and  complete  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  religious 
liberty ;  but  that  the  headstrong  zeal  of  many  English  enthusiasts 
will  compel  him  to  become  antagonistic.  God  give  us  true  wisdom 
and  true  zeal  ! 

Only  two  months  later  and  the  following  entry 
occurs  in  the  Diary  : — 

June  6th. — This  day  news  of  the  death  of  Oavour.  Victor 
Emmanuel  is  loosed  from  his  wise,  far-seeing,  bold  adviser.  There 
will  be  joy  in  Vienna,  joy  in  Rome,  joy  in  Berlin,  joy  in  Russia,  joy 
even  in  London  among  Derby's  host,  but  sorrow  and  fear  in  every 
heart  that  hates  oppression,  wishes  well  to  manki;id,  and.  prefers,  to 
all  historical  and  benumbing  traditions  of  frontiers  and  monarchies, 
'  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy.' 

I  deplore  his  loss  personally.  He  was  ever  kind  and  considerate 
to  me.  We  never  appealed  to  him  in  vain  to  repress  ecclesiastical 
tyranny. 

On  the  death  of  Count  Cavour  Baron  Eicasoli  suc- 
ceeded to  the  post  of  President  of  the  Council — an 
oflBce  he  retained  until  the  2nd  of  March,  1862.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  his  reply  to  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  January  of  that 

year : — 

Baron  Eicasoli  to  Lord  Shafteshury. 

TuEiJf,  lUh  February,  1862. 

My  LoED, — I  very  highly  esteem  your  letter  of  the  31st  January 
last,  and  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  of  the  interest 
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you  and  your  fellow-countrymen  take  in  Italian  affairs,  and  of  the 
sympathy  with  our  cause  which  is  felt  in  England.  I  am  gi-ateful 
to  the  Government  that  so  ably  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  noble 
English  nation,  and  I  am  convinced  that  Italians  will  never  cease  to 
acknowledge  the  earnest  and  vigorous  moral  support  which  their 
wise  and  honourable  revolution  has  met  with  in  England. 

No  one  of  a  lofty  and  generous  disposition  can  be  indifferent  to 
what  is  happening  in  Italy.  The  revolution  here  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  most  sacred  principles,  such  as  national  independence  and  civil 
and  religious  liberty — the  keystones  of  the  prosperity  of  nations  and 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Thanks  to  these  two  forces  it  is  certain 
that  the  cause  of  humanity  will  be  developed  in  the  struggle  that 
has  been  assigned  to  her  by  Providence.  To  hold  out  the  hand  to 
Italy  is  to  perform  a  great  moral  work.  God  grant  that  I  may  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  it,  devoting  to  it  my  best  efforts. 

There  is  still  a  gi-eat  point  to  be  gained.  Eome  is  Italian,  and 
Italy  needs  her.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  peace  internally  in 
our  houses  until  the  French  troops  have  quitted  Home.  The  Pope's 
custodians  will  consist  of  Romans,  indeed  of  the  Italian  people.  The 
Italian  revolution  has  been  a  result  of  labours  of  self-sacrifice  and 
magnanimity.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Eome  will  be  proud  to 
guard  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the  Pontiff,  although  they  will  no 
longer  recognise  him  as  king.  A  solution  of  the  Roman  Question 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  The  presence  of  the  French  in 
Eome  has  no  longer  any  justification,  and  becomes  a  daily  increasing 
source  of  danger.  The  ideas  of  secret  expeditions  that  have  been 
spread  abroad  latterly  have  grown  out  of  the  nation's  impatience 
and  of  the  obstacles  France  opposes  to  her  fulfilling  her  destiny,  and 
above  all,  to  her  possessing  her  capital. 

Continue,  my  Lord,  to  wish  us  well ;  for  the  Italians  will  ever 
imitate  the  English  in  their  love  of  independence  and  liberty. 

With  best  wishes  and  esteem,  your  devoted 

RiCASOLI. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1861  civil  war  broke 
out  in  America.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  cotton 
supply,  then  almost  exclusively   American,    must  fail. 
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and  India,  which  should  have  been  able  to  take  up  the 
cultivation,  was  being  desolated  by  famine.  On  the  5th 
of  July,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
moved  an  address  to  the  Crown  to  extend  in  India  the 
best  systems  of  irrigation  and  internal  navigation.  His 
speech  was  a  masterpiece  of  painstaking  research.  He 
refers  to  it  thus  :  — 

This  evening,  iu  House  of  Lords,  motion  on  India.  Perhaps 
few  of  my  efforts  have  cost  me  so  much  trouble,  to  select,  cut  down, 
prepare  and  arrange  extracts,  statements,  and  facts. 

Briefly,  the  case  was  this  : — The  north-west  of  India 
had  recently  been  afflicted  by  a  famine,  for  the  relief  of 
which  the  British  public  subscribed  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  another  such  visitation  was 
threatening  the  Madras  Presidency.  In  both  cases  the 
result  was  to  be  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fact 
that  rivers,  irrigation  streams,  and  canals  had  become 
obstructed ;  the  tanks  and  watercourses — -the  glory  of 
native  princes  —  had  become  the  reproach  of  their 
successors.  If  the  Grovernment  were  as  prompt  as  the 
public  were  liberal,  such  calamities  might  be  averted 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  and  the  benefits  thus 
conferred  on  India  would  be  abundantly  returned  to 
England,  in  the  shape  of  an  exhaustless  field  of  cotton 
supply,  and  a  boundless  market  for  our  manufactures. 

In  his  speech  Lord  Shaftesbury  said : — 

The  Famine  proves  unmistakably  the  defect  of  irrigation  ;  and 
the  revolution  shows  the  great  hazard  to  which  we  are  exposed,  in 
depending  almost  entirely  on  a  single  source  for  the  supply  of 
cotton.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  put  India  in  the  place  of  America, 
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I  indicate  it  only  as  one  great  source,  and  to  say  that  we  might 
safely  be  dependent  on  India  alone  for  our  cotton  supply ;  but  the 
subject  of  our  cotton  supply  is  worthy  of  serious  reflection,  inasmuch 
as  four  or  five  millions  of  mouths,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  are 
dependent  for  their  daily  bread  upon  a  constant  supply  of  that 
article.  While  recognising  West  African  and  Australian  sources 
for  a  portion  of  our  supply,  we  may,  for  present  purposes,  confine  our 
consideration  to  what  may  be  produced  by  the  territory  of  India. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry  whether  the  famine 
might  have  been  prevented,  or  the  short  supply  of  cotton  foreseen. 
The  fact  is,  the  evils  are  before  us,  and  we  have  to  con.sider  whether 
we  can  do  anything  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  formidable 
mischiefs. 

They  were  timely  words,  but  they  failed  to  stir  the 
ten  or  a  dozen  peers  who  were  present  at  the  com- 
mencement, or  the  fifty  or  sixty  who  sauntered  in  and 
out  during  the  discussion.  Lord  EUenborough  took 
notes  during  the  speech,  hut  said  nothing  in  the  debate. 
Lord  de  Grey  made  an  official  reply,  and  did  the  best 
he  could  for  the  Government,  but  he  called  no  fact  in 
question.  Three  other  lords  conceded  all  the  main 
points  of  the  argument,  but  the  House  would  not  join 
in  the  Address  to  the  Crown.  iS"evertheless,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  the  first  man  in  Parliament  to 
apprehend  and  demonstrate  that  the  wealth  of  India 
depended  upon  its  waters,  that  its  wealth  was  wasted 
hj  neglecting  them,  and  that  it  might  be  indefinitely 
augmented  by  utilising  them.  He  was,  moreover,  the 
pioneer  of  that  policy,  long  since  adopted,  of  not 
depending  only  on  one  source  of  cotton  supply. 

A  brief  entry  in  the  Diary  indicates  a  wide  field  of 
labour,  the  results  of  which  were  to  be  made  known  a 
fcAv  years  later. 
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August  15tli. — Brocket.  Obtained,  in  House  of  Lords,  a  renewal 
of  my  enquiry,  instituted  twenty  years  ago,  into  the  labour  of 
children  and  young  persons.  No  notice  from  many  papers  and  only 
sneers  from  others.  Yet  it  is  a  great  question,  and  involves  much 
for  the  happiness,  honour,  and  security  of  the  kingdom. 

While  all  the  labours  referred  to  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapter  were  in  progress,  a  great  sorrow 
had  been  gnawing  the  heart  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  His 
beloved  daughter,  Mary,  had  been  for  a  long  time  a 
great  sufferer  from  lung  disease,  and  was  gradually 
fading  out  of  life.  A  few  of  the  touching  incidents  of 
that  long  and  anxious  period  of  painful  suspense,  we 
extract  from  the  Diary  : — 

Feb.  3rd,  1861. — Torquay.  Sunday.  Took  Lord's  Supper  with 
Minny.  Thankful,  very  thankful,  to  have  this  opportunity,  as  we 
are  to  be  separated  to-morrow  for  a  far  longer  time  than  has  ever 
yet  occurred  in  our  married  life.  She  must  remain  here  with 
poor  dear  Mary ;  and  I  must  go  to  re-conimence  the  work  of  the 
Session.  Such  will  be  our  separation  until  the  month  of  May, 
should  God  permit  us  to  reach  that  period.  To  surrender  public 
life,  and  all  the  cares  of  the  poor  and  destitute — the  ragged  race — 
and  all  the  physical  and  moral  sufferings  of  London  and  mankind, 
merely  to  spare  ourselves  a  little  grief  and  a  little  anxiety,  would 
not  be  right,  and  certainly  not  satisfactory.  I  must  continue  my 
work,  so  long  as  God  gives  me  strength,  while  there  is  work  to  be 
done,  not  only  while  it  can  be  done  in  circumstances  pleasant  to 
myself. 

The  solitude  of  my  once  cheerful  house  in  London  will  be  very 

great. 

Aug.  10th. — A  year  and  a-half  has  Minny  nursed  this  heart- 
rending malady.  Her  attentions,  waitings,  watchings,  have  been 
incessant.  Wound  up  and  let  down  again ;  in  joy  and  despair ; 
without  intermission,  repose,  change.  During  the  last  few  days, 
under  singular  intensity  of  doubt,  distress,  sympathy,  terror,  she 
held    on   until   the    doctor,    last   night,    declared  that   he    saw   and 
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entertained  no  hope.  Then  all  gave  way ;  the  stream  broke  its  banks  ; 
and  power,  endurance,  almost  vitality,  ran  over,  and  left  her  stranded 
in  exhaustion  and  weakness.  Was  there  ever  such  a  nurse  ?  Were 
ever  judgment,  tact,  skill,  sympathy,  affection,  love,  so  blended,  and 
so  administered,  before  ? 

Aug.  29th. — Torquay.  Old  Hooker,  that  blessed  saint  of  God, 
lying  on  his  death-bed,  prayed,  '  Since  I  owe  Thee  a  death,  Lord,  let 
it  not  be  terrible  ;  but  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done.' 

And  so  now  I  pray  on  her  behalf. 

Aug.  31st. — Minny  can  rest  neither  day  nor  night.  Yesterday 
we  may  say  that  for  twenty  hours  she  was  not  from  her  side  more 
than  twice ;  and  each  time  not  more  than  ten  minutes.  The 
mother's  devotion  to  the  child,  and  the  child's  affection  to  the 
mother,  are  God's  own  gifts. 

Two  things  have  been,  and  are  still,  in  my  heart — a  prayer  and  a 
wish ;  a  prayer  for  a  comforting  sign  of  her  acceptance  in  Cbrist  her 
Saviour  ;  a  wish  that  she  may  go  out,  like  my  blessed  Francis,  in  the 
bright  day,  and  not  in  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  the  night ! 

Sept.  1st. — Sunday.  Eequested  Mr.  Fayle  to  move  his  congre- 
gation to  pray  for  Mary,  and  to  name  her.  There  is  power,  I  doubt 
not,  in  the  united  pi'ayer  of  assembled  worshippers  ;  and  it  is  a  good 
tiling  to  show  what  a  leveller  death  is,  and  how  much  we  all  stand 
in  need  of  each  other.  I  am  astonished  at,  and  bless  God  for,  her 
gentleness,  meekness,  goodness;  such  trials  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of. 

Sept.  3rd. — At  twenty  minutes  past  three  this  morning,  it  pleased 
Almighty  God,  by  taking  the  soul  of  darling  Mary  to  Himself,  to 
close  her  indescribable  sufferings. 

I  submit  to  the  Divine  decree,  I  confess  His  wisdom  and  good- 
ness :  and  yet  a  positive  horror  is  upon  me  when  I  think  of  her 
dreadful  agonies.  It  will  never,  it  can  never,  be  effaced  !  How  I 
wish  that  God  would  reveal  to  me,  before  the  time  when  all  things 
will  be  known,  His  purpose,  in  such  awful  severity  ! 

Lm-d  Shaftesbury  to  2Ir.  Haldane. 

London,  Se2:it.  lOth,  1861. 

Dear  Mr.  Haldane, -^You  will  have  heard  by  this  time,  from 
the  papers,  that  nearly  a  week  ago  my  precious  child  entered  into 
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her  rest.  How  she  needed  that  rest,  how  deep,  prolonged,  and  fierce 
were  her  trials  God  only  knows  and  those  who  witnessed  them.  But 
she  did  not  murmur ;  neither  do  we.  '  What  I  do,'  said  our  blessed 
Lord,  'thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.'  We 
accept,  then,  and  submit  in  faith,  being  assured  that,  as  God  is 
absolute  and  perfect  wisdom,  absolute  and  universal  mercy,  He  was 
not  unfaithful  to  Himself  in  this  particular. 

But  these  sufferings  have  impressed  on  my  mind,  and  on  my 
wife'sj  a  fixed  and  profound  horror.  It  was  a  month  of  special 
agony ;  but  the  last  week  was  such  as  no  tongue  nor  pen  can 
describe.  How  can  I  forget  it?  How  can  I  ever  think  less  of  it  ? 
In  no  way  but  by  seeing  her  'carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom,'  there  to  dwell  with  the  Lord,  whom  she  loved  and  served, 
for  ever  and  ever.  And  we  do  see  it,  and  others  see  it  :  the 
children,  the  poor  :  those  two  her  special  regard  for  Christ's  sake, 
her  peculiar  and  almost  exclusive  consideration.  Her  faculty  and 
love  of  teaching  children  were  Heaven-sent ;  her  appearance  in  the 
infant  school  closed  all  eyes  and  ears  but  to  her ;  and  truly,  heartily, 
did  that  inestimable  girl  deal  out  to  them  the  Bread  of  Life. 

Perhaps,  some  day,  it  may  interest  you  to  hear  details  of  her  short 
and  suffering,  though  blessed,  career.  They  cannot  be  committed  to 
paper  ;  the  living  voice  alone  is  equal  to  it.  The  gap  made  in  this 
family  is  very  wide  ;  never  did  child  so  command,  at  least,  more 
command,  the  love  of  parents,  brothers  and  sisters. 

But  God  give  us  strength.     I  stagger  under  the  blow ;  but  by 

His  grace  I  shall  yet  walk  upright  to  do  His  service  while  life  and 

health  remain 

Yours  truly, 

Shaftesbury. 

After  these  sad  and  sorrowful  days,  and  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  Lord  and  Lady  Shaftes- 
bury went  abroad.  Shortly  after  their  return,  an  honour, 
which  had  been  offered  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  1854, 
and  declined,  was  renewed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
accepted.  The  circumstances,  together  with  other 
7  2 
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matters  of  interest,  are  narrated  in  the  following  corre- 
spondence : — 

lord  Palmerston  to  Lord  Sha/teshury. 

94,  Piccadilly,  lOth  Dec.,  1861. 

My  dear  Shaftesbury, — There  is  one  of  the  vacant  Garters 
which  has  not  yet  been  allotted.  I  very  much  wish  you  would  take 
it ;  I  am  sure  that  its  being  given  to  you  would  gratify  the  whole 
country.  You  declined  it,  I  know,  upon  a  former  occasion,  but  that 
is  no  reason  against  your  taking  it  now.     .     .     . 

Yours  sincerely, 

Palmerston. 


Lord  Palmerston  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

94,  Piccadilly,  llth  Dec.,  1861. 

My  dear  Shaftesbury, — There  is  no  hurry  about  your  decision,--, 
as  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  matter  for  some  little  time  to  come  ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  accept,  as  I  think  such  an  application  of  the 
Order  would  be  creditable  to  the  Crown  and  gratifying  to  the  country. 
You  may  possibly  anticipate  a  difficulty  on  the  subject  of  the  fees, 
but  I  think  I  can  see  my  way  to  overcome  that.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
gross  abuse  that  honours  given  by  the  Crown  as  marks  of  approba- 
tion should  have  the  operation  of  personal  taxes. 

The  Prince,  I  regret  to  say,  is  seriously  HI,  though  the  Queen  is 
anxious  that  the  country  should  not  be  alarmed  about  him.  What 
he  has,  is  one  of  those  intestinal  fevers  which  last  a  given  time,  and 
require  careful  watching.  Anxiety  about  him  will  not  cease  for 
ten  days  to  come,  and  I  scarcely  know  how  I  can  go  out  of  town 
during  that  time.  There  will  be  a  bulletin  in  the  papers  to-morrow. 
Do  not  state  to  any  one,  beyond  Minny,  your  knowledge  of  anything 
more  than  the  bulletin  may  contain. 

But  the  fact  is,  he  is  in  great  danger.  Watson,  who  has  been 
called  in,  is  a  skilful  man,  and  Jenner,  one  of  the  Court  physicians, 
is  specially  conversant  with  fevers ;  and  the  main  thing  to  be  done 
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is  to  keep  tlie  animal  functions  going  till  nature   can,  by  her   own 
prowess,  effect  a  cure. 

I  have  seen  Watson  just  now,  who  says  there  are  at  present  no 
bad  symptoms,  but  that  in  some  respects,  such  as  pulse,  the  Prince 
is  somewhat  better.  I  cannot  calmly  contemplate  the  extent  of  the 
calamity  which  an  unfavourable  issue  would  produce. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Palmerston. 

On  the  evening  o£  the  same  day  the  following  entry 
was  made  in  the  Diary  : — 

Dec.  11th. — St.  Giles's.  May  God  be  gracious.  The  Prince  Consort 
is  dangerously  ill.  Raise  him  up,  O  Lord,  from  the  bed  of  sickness, 
for  Christ's  sake.  I  shrink  from  contemplating  the  calamity.  I  see 
and  feel  the  shock  to  the  Queen.  She  has  never  known  sorrow,  and 
is  unprepared  for  it.  It  will  leave  her  melancholy,  friendless, 
without  a  support,  an  adviser  ;  no  one  to  aid  her  in  public  affairs,  no 
one  in  private. 

To  Lord  Palmerston's  friendly  and  generous  pro- 
posals Lord  Shaftesbury  sent  the  following  reply  :— 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

Dec.  Uth,  1861. 

My  deae  Palmerston, — You  will,  I  am  sure,  believe  that  your 
kindness  has  deeply  impressed  me,  and  that  I  regard  your  offer  as 
another  of  the  friendly  acts  I  have  so  often  received  at  your  hands. 

Had  the  offer  come  from  any  one  else  I  should  not  have  hesitated 
for  one  moment  to  give  a  reply.  But  I  paused  in  this  case,  because 
I  did  not  like  to  say  '  no  '  without  some  previous  deliberation. 

Though  I  do  not  desire  the  honour  of  the  Garter;  though  I  had 
much  rather  be  without  it ;  pray  do  not  think  that  I  wish  to  depre- 
ciate such  things,  and  that  I  do  not  admit  their  full  vajue  in  the 
general  working  of  society.     But,  in  my  own  particular  case,  I  am 
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indifferent  to  the  mere  possession  of  them,  and  it  seems  a  waste  of 
influence  to  bestow,  on  me,  a  mark  of  this  distinction,  who  am,  and 
who,  by  God's  blessing,  will  continue  to  be,  your  friend  and  sup- 
porter when  some,  who  are  doubtful,  might  be  won,  and  others,  who 
are  clamorous,  might  be  satisfied,  by  such  a  remembrance  of  their 
merits.  If  it  were  conferred  as  the  stamp  of  long  public  services,  as 
upon  yourself,  I  might  possibly  take  a  different  view.  But  the 
services  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  render  are  not  considered 
'  public '  by  most  of  the  better  classes,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  de- 
serving public  recognition.  Failing  that,  station,  combined  with 
fortune,  has  ever  been  the  basis  of  the  grant.  Of  station  I  may  have 
enough  ;  as  to  fortune,  I  am  not  qualided  for  the  '  equestrian  order.' 

And  here  come  the  fees,  which  amount  to  a  fearful  sum.  This 
weighs  down  the  balance  at  once,  for,  with  my  limited  income,  I 
should  not  be  justified  towards  myself,  my  children,  and  my  depen- 
dents, in  incurring  so  grievous  an  expense  for  a  simple  decoration. 

In  your  kindness  you  hint  that  there  are  modes  of  overcoming 
this  difficulty.  I  understood  the  liberal  and  delicate  suggestion,  so 
entirely  in  harmony  with  every  thought  of  your  heart.  But  I  could 
never  consent  that  this  large  expenditure  should  be  made  by  another, 
merely  to  invest  me  with  a  Ribbon,  and  more  especially  when  I  know 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  your  personal  affection,  and  not 
my  public  deserts,  would  be  regarded  to  have  been  the  governing 
principle  of  the  nomination. 

With  sincere  and  lasting  sense  of  your  kindness, 

Believe  me,  truly  yours, 

Shaftesbury. 

For  tlie  Prince  Consort,  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  alwaj-s 
felt  the  strongest  personal  regard,  amounting  to  affec- 
tion. On  that  terrible  Sunday  when  the  boom- 
ing of  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  flashing 
of  telegrams,  spread  the  intelligence  of  the  great 
calamity  that  had  befallen  the  nation  in  his  untimeh^ 
death,  there  were  few,  perhaps,  outside  the  immediate 
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circle  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  to  whom    the   sad   news 
brought  with  it  a  keener  sorrow.     He  wrote  : — ■ 

Dec.  16tli. — London.  Heard  at  Ringwood  this  morning  that  the 
Prince  was  dead  !  Short  of  my  own  nearest  and  dearest,  the  shock 
could  not  have  been  greater  !  The  desolation  of  the  Queen's  heart 
and  life !  the  deathblow  to  her  happiness  on  earth  !  God,  in  His 
mercy,  sustain  and  comfort  her  !  The  disruption  of  domestic  existence 
unprecedented  in  royal  history,  the  painful  withdrawal  of  a  prop,  the 
removal  of  a  counsellor,  a  friend  in  all  public,  all  private  affairs,  the 
sorrows  she  has,  the  troubles  that  await  her — all  rend  my  heart  as 
though  the  suffering  were  my  own.  To  me  they,  both  of  them,  were 
ever  kind,  and  both  expressed  deep  sympathy  when  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  take  my  Francis  and  Mar3'. 

How  we  must  pray  that  God's  Holy  Spirit  be  shed  on  her  heart, 
and  Christ  Himself  be  made  manifest  to  her  ! 

I  hear,  too,  that  my  valued  friend  and  coadjutor  in  efforts  for  the 
sanitai-y  improvements  of  England  is  gone — the  learned,  warm- 
hearted, highly-gifted  Southwood  Smith. 

As  in  the  Diaries  for  1859  and  1860  so  in  the 
Diary  for  1862  there  are  but  few  entries.  He  had, 
however,  resumed,  in  1861,  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
years,  his  "  Journal  of  passing  events,"  in  which  he 
recorded  from  day  to  day  a  summary  of  principal 
occurrences,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the 
American  war.  From  this  Journal,  as  there  is  little  in 
it  personal  to  himself,  further  than  the  expression  of 
his  views  on  the  events  as  they  occurred  (and  many  of 
these  views,  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  were 
afterwards  modified  or  changed  as  further  information 
was  received),  we  do  not  propose  to  quote.  It  is  a 
valuable  volume,  however,  breathing  in  every  line  the 
intense  and  absorbing  interest  he  took  in  the  progress 
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of  those  mighty  moA^ements  which  were  to  issue  in  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves,  and  indicating  in  every  page,  as 
he  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  that  "the  triumph  of  the  South 
meant  the  consolidation  of  slaveiy,  and  his  sympathies 
were,  therefore,  wholly  for  the  North." 

Eeturning  to  his  private  Diary,  we  find  the  following 
as  the  first  entry  for  1862  :— 

Jan.  2nd,  ]  863. — The  observations  on  a  new  year  can  have  no 
novelty ;  they  are  trite,  invariably  the  same,  and  yet  invariably 
touching  and  full  of  interest.  It  is  like  standing  '  in  the  old  paths  : ' 
they  are  worn,  but  they  lead  to  your  home — the  home  of  body,  mind, 
soul,  and  spirit. 

What  an  obituary  for  the  year  which  is  gone  !  .  .  .  Cavour, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Lady  Canning,  the  Prince  Consort,  all  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

Add  to  the  obituary  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Lord  Aberdeen,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Campbell,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Herbert. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  persevered  in  his  determination 
that  the  signal  honour  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
should  be  accepted  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  refers  to 
it  thus  ; — - 

May  19th. — Strange  to  say  I  am  become  '  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter.'  I  refused  it  under  Aberdeen  and  I  accept  it  under 
Palmerston.  I  could  not  persist  in  refusal,  so  great  was  his  anxietv. 
and  so  many  and  so  urgent  his  arguments.  I  wished,  on  many 
grounds,  to  avoid  the  honour  ;  but  obstinacy  in  refusal  would  have 
been  almost  personal  to  him,  and  misunderstood  in  myself.  I  do  not 
despise,  nor  would  I  publicly  depreciate,  such  rewards.  They  have 
their  real  value.  And  T  felt  bound  to  act  against  my  own  in- 
clinations. It  has,  in  some  respects,  been  very  successful,  and  has 
been  thankfully  taken  by  many  as  a  tribute  to  certain  opinions,  and 
an    acknowledgment   of    services    hitherto   considered    to  be  of  no 
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public  value.  So  far  I  rejoice,  and  say  '  that,  though  it  is  nothing,  it 
is  something.' 

How  my  precious,  precious  Mary  would  have  been  pleased  !  But 
the  darling  has  better  things  to  please  her  now. 

June  29th. — I  resisted  very  specially  on  the  ground  of  expense  ; 
fees  amounting  to  something  not  far  short  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
P.  assured  me  that  such  demands  he  considered  to  be  a  shameful 
impost  on  those  whom  the  Crown  wished  to  honour,  and  that  he 
would  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Treasury.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  arrangement  he  made  was  to  2)ay  the  whole  expenses 
himself,  but  to  keep  it  secret  from  me.  This  is,  indeed,  truly 
generous  and  friendly. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  terrible  cotton  famine — 
consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the  supplies  of  cotton 
from  the  Southern  States  of  America— caused  such 
wide-spread  misery  among  the  population  of  our  great 
manufacturing  centres.  In  that  crisis,  party  strife 
seemed  to  die  away,  and  men  of  all  opinions  were  bent 
on  co-operating  in  whatever  policy  and  measures  were 
for  the  public  good.  Lord  Shaftesbury  loved  the 
Lancashire  people,  with  whom  the  sympathies  of  all 
his  life  had  been  bound  up,  and  in  the  time  of  their 
great  trial  he  watched  their  attitude  with  the  keenest 
interest.  Speaking  of  them  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  he  said  : — 

There  is  nothing  finer  on  earth  than  a  Lancashire  man  or  a 
Lancashire  woman.  I  have  known  these  people  now  for  a  great 
number  of  years  ;  I  have  observed  the  strength  of  their  feelings, 
the  ardour  with  which  they  pursue  an  object,  the  deep  and  undying 
sense  which  they  entertain  of  any  act  of  kindness  which  has  been 
done  to  them.  I  really  do  not  believe  there  is  such  another  race  of 
people  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ...  They  are  one  of 
the  most  independent  people  on  earth ;  they  will  bear  no  dictation, 
and  will  listen  to  no  advice  unless  fully  assured  that  it  comes  from 
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a  sincere  heart.  They  are  a  people  kind  and  open-hearted,  a  people 
I'eady  to  receive  instruction  in  religion,  orderly  and  loyal — and  they 
are,  at  the  present  time,  exhibiting  such  an  heroic,  patient,  and 
Christian-like  bearing,  that  I  really  believe  it  could  scarcely  be 
matched  amongst  the  most  educated,  enlightened,  and  Christian  men 
in  the  land.  I  confess  I  am  moved  to  tears  when  I  think  of  the 
endurance  of  those  people  and  of  the  magnanimous  spirit  in  which 
their  privations  are  borne.  The  letters  which  I  receive  would,  I  am 
sure,  go  to  the  heart  of  any  one ;  and  yet  there  is  no  complaint,  no 
demand  for  assistance,  no  desire  for  the  interposition  of  Government; 
they  only  hope  that  that  relief  which  the  law  allows  may  be  extended 
to  them,  and  they  trust  that  a  good  time  may  soon  come,  when  trade 
will  again  revive  and  they  will  be  able  to  subsist  by  their  honest 
industry. 

It  required  no  little  self-denial  for  Lord  Shaftesbury 
to  refrain  from  going  into  Lancashire  to  visit  the  people 
in  the  time  of  their  distress.  He  knew,  however,  that 
if  he  did  so,  it  would  unsettle  many  of  the  movements 
which  were  in  harmonious  operation ;  and  he  feared 
it  would  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  that  he  was 
creating  an  independent  movement  for  his  own  glory. 
This  would  operate,  in  the  long  run,  prejudicially  to  the 
Operatives,  for  whom  he  had  yet  many  schemes  of 
amelioration  in  reserve. 

On  the  first  indication,  however,  of  a  turbulent  spirit 
in  Lancashire,  he  wrote  to  counsel  them  and  to  remind 
them  of  promises  made  to  him  years  ago.  That  letter 
was  distributed  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  county 
and  it  had  an  excellent  effect.  It  is  notorious  that 
there  was  never  a  word  against  the  ruling  powers  of 
the  day,  sent  forth  from  Lancashire. 

There  was  a  lull  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  legislative 
efforts  during  IS  62.     With  the  exception  of  an  "Act 
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to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Lunatics/'  which  was 
passed  this  year,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  brought 
forward  any  new  measure.  This  Act  made  pauper 
lunatics  chargeable  to  the  union  instead  of  to  the 
parish,  instituted  various  safeguards  against  the  incar- 
ceration of  sane  persons,  and  provided  for  increased 
visitation,  and  further  protection  for  single  patients. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Lord  Shaftesbury  narrated 
an  anecdote  to  show  that  eminent  men  sometimes  formed 
their  opinions  as  to  the  sanity  of  a  patient  on  very 
flimsy  evidence.  Once  when  he  was  sitting  on  the 
Commission  as  Chairman  the  alleged  insanity  of  a  lady 
was  under  discussion,  and  he  took  a  view  of  the  case 
opposite  to  that  of  his  colleagues.  One  of  the  medical 
men  who  was  there  to  give  evidence,  crept  up  to  his 
chair  and,  in  a  confidential  tone,  said,  "  Are  you  aware, 
my  lord,  that  slie  subscribes  to  the  Society  for  the  Con- 
version of  the  Jews  ?  "  "  Indeed  !  "  replied  Lord 
Shaftesbury ;  "  and  are  you  aware  that  I  am  President 
of  that  Society  !  " 

In  1863,  England,  in  common  with  all  civilised 
nations,  was  thrilled  with  horror  at  the  cruel  and 
ruthless  manner  in  which  Russia  was  engaged  in 
putting  down  an  insurrection  in  Poland.  The  tyranny 
of  the  rulers  of  this  unhappy  country  had  often  pro- 
voked sanguinary  struggles,  and  for  years  the  down- 
trodden people  had  waited  for  vengeance.  In  1861 
some  30,000  people  were  assembled  near  the  battle-field 
of  Grrochow;  they  were  engaged  in  singing  requiems 
and  in  prayer  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  fallen. 
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when  the  Eussian  cavalry  charged  in  among  them, 
slaughtered  a  number  of  persons,  and  arrested  many 
others.  An  intense  national  feeling  was  kindled 
throughout  the  country.  The  indignant  populace 
joined  in  other  demonstrations  of  a  patriotic  character, 
and  the  result  was  fresh  massacres  by  the  Eussian 
soldiery.  A  fierce  hatred  of  everything  Eussian  grew 
and  spread,  and  most  of  the.  Poles  in  the  service  of  the 
Czar  resigned  or  deserted.  The  authorities  retaliated 
with  measures  of  a  sternly  repressive  character.  The 
Poles  were  forbidden  to  meet  together,  even  in  the 
churches,  and  all  who  wore  mourning  for  relatives 
killed  in  the  massacres  were  severely  punished.  The 
excitement  was  allayed  for  a  time  by  the  nominal 
introduction  of  some  liberal  reforms,  but  the  Poles 
knew  too  well  that  the  Eussian  Government  was  not  to 
be  trusted  to  carry  them  out,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  fresh  disturbances  took  place.  Poland  was 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  an  era  of  guerilla 
warfare,  without  any  decisive  conflicts,  commenced.  In 
February,  1863,  the  Committee  of  the  National  Insur- 
rection issued  its  first  proclamation,  and  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  b^- 
Mieroslavski  on  the  Posen  frontier.  District  after 
district  rose  in  insurrection,  and  the  Proclamations  of 
the  Committee  directed  the  action  of  the  insurgents. 
Britain  remonstrated  repeatedly  (either  separately  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  nations)  on  behalf  of  the 
Poles,  and  Prance,  Spain,  Austria,  Sweden,  Italj-, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  all  intervened 
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diplomatically  for  tlie  same  object.  But  these  remon- 
strances were  utterly  disregarded  by  the  Czar  and  his 
Ministers.  News  of  one  horror  after  another  continued 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  Europe.  Everywhere  in 
Poland  blood  was  flowing  freely,  and  the  midnight  sky 
was  red  with  the  flames  of  burning  villages  and  home- 
steads. Eines  and  confiscations  brought  all  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  suspected  villages  was  put  to  the  sword.  The 
I^ational  Committee  were  not  slow  in  making  reprisals 
wherever  possible,  and  the  land  was  given  up  to  a 
reign  of  terror. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Poland  when,  on 
March  the  17th,  1863,  a  meeting,  convened  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  held  in  the  Gruildhall,  to  express 
English  sympathy  with  the  Poles.  It  was  an  en- 
thusiastic gathering,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  response 
to  repeated  calls,  came  forward  to  address  the  meeting. 
The  speech  he  made  on  that  occasion  he  was  wont  to 
consider  as  the  greatest  he  ever  made ;  referring  to  it 
twenty  years  afterwards  he  said,  "  It  tore  me  to  pieces 
to  deliver  it."  The  following  outline  merely  indicates 
the  general  tenor  : — 

There  was,  lie  was  convinced,  scarcely  a  man  in  England  who 
had  a  heart  capable  of  appreciating  what  was  great,  and  true,  and 
'  noble,  who  did  not  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  sulfering  and 
oppressed  people  of  Poland.  Was,  he  would  ask,  the  gallant 
struggle  which  they  were  making  to  free  themselves  from  that 
suflFering  and  that  oppression,  to  be  characterised,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case,  as  rebellion  1  No  ;  it  was  a  great  and  glorious  uprising  of  a 
wronged  and  abused  nation,  driven  to  despair  by  a  series  of  cruelties 
unprecedented  in  history.     For  such  cruelties,  the  records  of  the  past 
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furnished  scarcely  any  parallel ;  they  equalled  in  refinement  those 
which  the  Emperor  Tiberius  was  said  to  have  inflicted.  No  shadow 
of  right,  he  might  add,  could  be  shown  on  the  part  of  Eussia  to 
justify  the  course  in  regard  to  Poland  which  she  pursued.  Maria 
Theresa,  when  she  had  agreed  to  that  partition  which  had  been  the 
source  of  so  much  subsequent  woe,  had  protested  that  Europe  would 
look  upon  the  act  as  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  that  had  ever  been 
committed.  The  Emperor  Francis,  moreover,  had  been  led  to  declare 
that  the  partition  of  Poland,  though  the  work  of  those  who  had 
preceded  him,  so  weighed  upon  his  conscience  that  he  was  ready  to 
surrender  his  share  of  the  spoil ;  while  the  present  Sovereign  of 
Austria  seemed  much  disposed  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  ancestor 
Maria  Theresa.  The  conscience  of  all  Europe,  in  short,  revolted 
against  what  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Poland.  The  rights  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  too,  were  not  to  be  prescribed  and  defined 
by  treaties.  Those  rights  existed  long  antecedent  to  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  rested  upon  a  still  better  basis  as  the  inalienable  and 
indefeasible  inheritance  of  man.  The  time,  he  trusted,  was  not  far 
distant  too,  when  Poland  would  be  once  more  admitted  into  the 
family  of  nations,  and  would  start  again  in  the  nevsmess  of  life  and 
the  fulness  of  liberty  upon  a  glorious  career.  The  present  rising  in 
the  covintry,  he  might  add,  had  been  marked  by  great  sagacity,  as 
well  as  great  judgment  and  good  feeling.  That  great  man,  General 
Langiewicz,  had,  like  another  Garibaldi,  turned  up,  as  it  were,  for 
the  occasion.  Let  the  meeting  mark  the  prudence  which  he  had  so 
recently  displayed.  He  had  received  from  Garibaldi  a  letter 
tendering  to  him  his  services,  but  his  reply,  while  thanking  him  in 
the  name  of  the  Polish  nation  for  his  generous  ofier,  was,  '  Come  not 
here ;  our  movement  must  have  in  it  nothing  of  a  revolutionary 
character.  Let  the  Poles  work  out  their  destiny.  We  want  your 
sympathy,  but  we  must  decline  your  active  co-operation.'  It  be- 
hoved the  people  of  England  too,  not  only  to  answer  that  appeal  for 
sympathy,  but  simultaneously  to  give  expression  to  the  language  of 
denunciation.  Let  it  go  forth  from  that  meeting  that  the  English 
nation  condemned  in  the  strongest  manner  the  violence,  the  cruelty, 
the  savagery  to  which,  to  an  extent  unparalleled — almost  in  the  case 
of  the  Red  Indians — the  Czar  and  his  myrmidons  lent  their 
sanction.  Let  them  be  told  that  by  such  acts  they  disgraced  them- 
selves in  the   eyes  of  the   world  and   violated    every    principle    of 
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Christianity.  Let  it,  moreover,  Le  told  the  Poles,  that  we  entertained 
for  them  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  admiration,  and  that  we 
should  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  rouse,  in  their  behalf,  the 
moral  support  of  all  mankind.  Public  opinion  at  the  present  day 
was  a  thing  very  different  from  that  which  it  was  in  times  gone  by. 
Brought  to  bear  on  our  diplomacy,  on  the  action  of  the  legislature, 
and  on  the  language  of  the  Cabinet,  it  could  not,  if  it  emanated  from 
the  universally  expressed  feeling  of  England,  fail  to  produce  a  lasting 
effect.  It  was  not  necessary  to  say  how  far  we  might  be  prepared 
to  follow  it  up  by  blows.  The  time  had  not  come  when  it  was 
requisite  to  enter  into  that  point,  for  we  might  rest  satisfied  that  no 
mere  threats  of  war,  no  mere  words  of  intimidation,  would  have 
greater  weight  with  Russia  than  if  we  could  bring  her  to  see,  that  if 
she  persisted  in  her  present  policy  towards  Poland,  she  would  be 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  stand  before  the  world  as  an 
hideous  example  of  despotic  power,  founded  on  cruelty  and 
bloodshed.  He  would  simply  ask  the  meeting,  in  conclusion,  to 
appeal  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  to  grant  the  prayer,  '  May  God  defend 
the  Right !' 

Once  committed  to  any  subject,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
always  followed  it  up  to  practical  issues.  Again  and 
again  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  questions  addressed  to 
the  Government,  he  called  attention  to  the  Polish 
cause.  An  effort  on  the  part  of  England,  France,  and 
Austria  to  induce  the  other  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  to  move  the  Russian  Grovernment  to  conciliation 
having  been  unsuccessful.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  when  presenting,  among  others,  the  petition 
from  the  great  meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  and  moving 
that  these  petitions  do  lie  upon  the  table,  took  the 
opportunity  to  enter  fully  into  the  whole  subject,  and  to 
express  what  was  undoubtedly  the  national  sentiment. 
It  was  a  speech  which  cost  him  much.  Apart  from  the 
labour  in  the  compilation  of  his  facts  and  arguments,  it 
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was  a  subject  whicli  made  a  heavy  demand  upon  his 
sympathies.  There  was  a  passion  and  a  pathos  in 
his  utterance  which  was  never  wrung  from  him  more 
forcibly  than  when  pleading  the  cause  of  oppressed 
nationalities.  As  in  his  memorable  speech  on  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  so  now  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
Poles,  he  threw  his  whole  mind  and  soul  and  strength 
into  his  pleading. 

We  cannot  record  the  speech  (it  occupied  between 
two  and  three  hours  in  delivery)  ;*the  brief  record  of  the 
one  made  at  the  Mansion  House  will,  however,  indicate 
its  scope. 

The  sequel  is  only  too  well  known.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Grreat  Britain,  Trance,  Austria,  and  other  European 
Powers  exerted  their  moral  influence  and  exhausted  all 
the  forms  of  diplomatic  remonstrance.  Russia  and 
Prussia,  in  close  alliance,  affected  to  see  in  the  insiu"- 
rection  only  a  manifestation  of  the  revolutionary  power 
in  Europe.  In  1864  the  Czar's  troops,  officiously  aided 
by  Prussia,  and  with  the  secret  sympathy  and  support 
of  Austria,  succeeded  in  trampling  out  the  last  sparks  of 
resistance  to  the  Russian  authority.  Large  numbers  of 
men  and  women,  and  even  children,  who  had  been 
in  some  way  or  other  concerned  in  the  revolt,  or 
who  were  merely  suspected  of  having  favoured  it, 
were  executed;  others  were  driven  oft'  in  crowds  to 
Siberia ;  and  so,  by  perseverance  in  these  ruthless 
measures,  "  tranquillity  was  restored."  Poland  was  de- 
prived of  the  last  remnant  of  administrative  independence, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  eight  military  governors. 
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In  tlie  Diary  the  only  references  to  the  subject  are 
the  following  : — 

February  28th. — "Who  can  estimate  1  who  can  describe  the  wrongs 
of  that  country'?  There  must  be  a  Nemesis  awaiting  (where  in 
history  has  it  ever  failed  T)  the  guilty  kingdoms  that  shared  in  the 
partition,  and  the  kingdoms,  accessory  after  the  fact,  that  per- 
mitted it. 

June  9th. — Have  omitted  all  record  of  my  motion  on  Poland  in 
House  of  Lords.  It  was  successful,  and  some  civil  things  were  said, 
if  not  felt.  This  tyranny  is  too  much — it  overbears  all  prudence, 
caution,  restraint. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale  was  one  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's correspondents,  and  all  her  letters  he  carefully 
treasured.  The  following,  written  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  is  characteristic  of  her  style  : — 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Hampstead,  KW.,  Aug.  I5th,  1863. 

Dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, — Always  remembering  that  to  you 
first  we  owe  the  giving  of  sanitary  hope  to  our  poor  army,  I  should 
have  ventured  to  solicit  your  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  the  complete 
report  and  evidence  of  our  '  Indian  Army  Sanitary  Commission.'  It 
was,  however,  understood  by  us  that  it  was  to  be  of  course  presented 
to  Parliament. 

'  By  mistake,'  Sir  C.  Wood  presented  (so  he  writes)  a  paltry  8vo 
containing  only  the  report  and  a  precis  of  evidence,  simply  ludicrous 
from  its  incompleteness. 

'  By  mistake,'  the  type  of  the  two  folio  Blue  Books  is  broken  up. 

'  By  mistake,'  it  is  not  to  be  sold  at  the  Parliamentary  dep6ts. 

'  By  mistake,'  it  is  not  to  be  published — not  to  be  had — not  to  be 
distributed  to  Parliament. 

A  small  number,  however  (50  only  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
100  to  the  House  of  Commons),  have  been  sent  to  Parliament,  to  be 
given  to  those  members  only  who  apply  for  them. 
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Would  you  apply  for  the  two  folio  Bliie  Books  for  a  copy  for 
yourself? 

We  want  immediate  pressure  made  to  obtain  the  Working 
Commissions :  three  in  India,  one  for  each  Presidency,  and  one  at 
home  attached  to  the  India  and  War  OiEces  (to  advise),  which  have 
been  recommended  in  the  Report. 

I  should  be  proud  indeed  to  be  called  upon  at  any  time  for 

information  by  you. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Florence  Nightingale. 

There  was  no  man  living  for  yhom  Lord  Shaftesbury 
entertained  a  more  affectionate  regard  than  for  Lord 
Palmerston ;  and,  among  all  his  friends,  advisers,  and 
counsellors,  there  was  no  one  on  whom  Lord  Palmerston 
more  completely  relied  than  on  Lord  Shaftesbury.  In 
many  respects — nay,  in  most — the  two  men  were  the  very 
opposite  of  each  other,  and  yet  they  constantly  found 
themselves  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  together  in  heart 
and  purpose.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this. 
The  stories  of  great  friendships  furnish  a  thousand 
notable  instances  of  the  same  thing.  What  that  friend- 
ship was  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  we  shall  see  more  fully 
later  on ;  one  phase  of  it  finds  illustration  here. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  a  frank,  outspoken  man,  and 
he  ventured  to  speak  or  write  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  on 
subjects  that  no  one  else  dared  to  approach.  Thus,  in 
1861,  he  wrote  to  him  on  the  delicate  question  of  money 
matters : — 

Lord  Palmerston  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

94,  Piccadilly,  2'ith  Nov.,  1861. 

My    dear    Shaftesbury, — Old    Alava    one    day   said    to    the 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Duke's  aifairs  at 
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Strath fieldsaye  were  not  well  managed,  and  required  more  looking 
into  ;  the  Duke  replied,  '  Mind  your  own  affairs,  and  do  not  meddle 
with  mine  ; '  and  he  almost  cut  Alava  for  a  couple  of  years  after- 
wards ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  took  him  into  favour  again, 
and  said  that  if  he  had  attended,  at  the  time,  to  what  Alava  had  said 
he  should  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  money.  Now,  I  have  a  better 
excuse  for  mentioning  your  affairs  to  you  than  Alava  had  with  the 
Duke ;  because,  besides  my  great  regard  and  friendship  for  you,  I 
have  duties  towards  Emily's  children  and  grandchildren.  Now  I, 
like  Alava,  have  heard  people  talk,  and  I  am  afraid  that  from  your 
kindness  and  generosity  of  feeling,  and  from  your  desire  to  improve 
every  part  of  your  large  estate,  you  have  been  ledj  by  your  local 
manager  at  St.  Giles's,  to  devote  to  local  expenditure  and  improve- 
ments a  much  larger  portion  of  your  income  than  would,  in  the  usual 
course  of  things,  be  allo,tted  to  such  purposes,  and  that  you  have  thus 
stinted  yourself  unnecessarily  with  regard  to  that  part  of  your 
income  which  is  available  for  general  objects.  Everybody  knows 
that  every  servant  and  agent  would,  if  they  could,  absorb  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  their  employer's  income  in  their  own  department, 
and  that  it  requires  a  very  watchful  hand  to  keep  them  withia  pro- 
portional bounds.  I  have  myself  been  a  sufferer  in  this  way,  for 
some  years  ,ago,  when  I  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  unable  to  spare 
a  moment  to  look  into  my  accounts,  I  found  on  going  out  of  office 
that  my  land  steward  had  made  away  with  three  thoiisand  pounds  of 
my  money,  while  he  had  been  urging  me  to  sell  a  farm  to  pay  debts 
which  the  money  he  had  purloined  would  have  fully  satisfied. 

You  have  so  much  to  do,  with  all  the  various  occupations  which 
absorb  your  time,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  you  should  have  leisure 
to  go  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  expenditure  on  your  estate. 
Your  agent  may  be  better  than  mine  was,  and  may  be  perfectly 
honest ;  though  even  honest  agents  sometimes  think  themselves 
entitled  to  percentages  upon  their  employer's  expenditure,  and  are 
tempted,  therefore,  to  make  it  as  large  as  they  can.  But,  if  report 
says  true,  he  at  one  time  kept  race- horses  and  brood  mares,  and  was 
connected  with  racing  men,  and,  of  course,  was  a  betting  man ;  all 
these  things,  if  they  do  not  lead  a  man  astray,  infuse  into  his  mind 
habits  of  restlessness  not  very  suitable  to  accurate  economy. 

Well,  now,  what  I  would  wish  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
is,  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  your  while  to  follow  the  example 
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of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland  and  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French. 
The  Duke  found  his  expenses  at  Belvoir  growing  inconveniently 
high,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Norman,  his  connection,  to  look  into  them, 
and  the  result  was  great  economy  and  regulated  order.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  has  found  that  he  was  devoting  to  expenses  in  matters 
of  great  interest  to  him  more  than  ought  properly  to  be  allotted  to 
them,  and  he  has  called  in  Fould  to  look  into  his  affairs  and  set  them 
right. 

I  believe  you  employ  Nichol  and  Burnett  as  your  London  solicitors ; 
they  are  honest  and  honourable  men,  trustworthy,  and  men  of 
business ;  why  should  you  not  employ  one  of  them  to  go  down  to  St. 
Giles's  to  examine,  minutely,  the  accounts  of  your  local  agent,  and  to 
make  you  a  report  upon  them  and  upon  the  state  of  your  affairs,  and 
to  suggest,  for  your  consideration,  such  arrangements  as  might  appear 
deserving  of  adoption  t 

This  is  a  ni-easure  which  is  often  adopted,  and  I  believe  has 
generally  been  found  advantageous  ;  no  local  agent  can  reasonably 
object  to  such  an  investigation  unless  there  be  something  which  he 
wishes  to  conceal. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Palmerston. 

This  advice  was  not  given  too  soon.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury found  himself  becoming  inA'olved  in  serious 
financial  difficulties,  which,  before  long,  became  critical. 

Lord  Palmerston's  religion  was  essentially  practical. 
We  have  given  a  specimen  of  it  in  his  reply  to  the 
Scotch  Memorialists.*  He  was  not  the  man  to  saj^ 
"  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,"  and  forget 
to  "  give  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body." 
And  we  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  the  following 
entry  in  the  Diary  : — 

July  19th,  1863. — Sunday.  Happy  that  I  was  enabled  to  come  to 
bless  our  dear  Lord  at  His  own  table  for  deliverance,   to  a  great 

.  *  Vol.  ii.,  p.  456. 
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extent,  from  apprehensions  and  fears  of  financial  diflSculty  and  dis- 
grace ;  for  disgrace  it  will  be  to  be  seen  as  one  irregular,  embarrassed, 
half  insolvent  in  money  matters.  Deep,  bitter,  exhausting,  have 
been  my  efforts  and  anxieties  for  some  time  past.  But  God,  in  His 
mercy,  has  blunted  the  edge  and  averted  the  crisis.  Matters  were  at 
the  worst  when  Palmerston,  whose  liberality  and  kindness  are  not 
only  excessive,  but  invariable,  sent  to  Minny  yesterday  five  thousand 
pounds,  stating  that  he  must  be  allowed  to  pay  his  half  '  of  her  son's 
start  in  the  world.'  Oh,  Lord,  how  can  I  thank  him  but  by  im- 
ploring Thee  to  bless  him  and  my  equally  kind  and  liberal  mother-in- 
law,  with  all  that  is  best  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

The  catastrophe  prognosticated  by  Lord  Palmerston 
was  not  long  in  coming. 

Aug.  20th. — Spa.  Have  had  various  bothers  of  a  grave  kind. 
Have  dismissed  Waters,*  under  pretence  of  allowing  him  to  resign. 
Shall  never  discover  my  whole  loss  by  mismanagement,  peculation, 
trickery,  and  direct  fraud.  It  has  been  a  yearly  and  an  occasional 
plunder.  Twelve  thousand  pounds,  duriiic;  the  twelve  years  I  have 
had  him,  is  a  very  low  estimate.     It  will,  I  fear,  be  much  higher. 

The  extent  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  losses  were  never 
really  known.  They  were  certainly  much  understated 
in  his  first  calculation.  For  many  years  he  was  to  have 
trouble  and  anxiety  without  ceasing — lawsuits  without 
number,  and  vexations  endless.  It  was  a  bitter  ingre- 
dient in  his  cup,  that,  as  the  years  advanced,  the  effort 
to  keep  free  from  debt  became  more  and  more  difficult. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject, 
although  throughout  tlie  Diaries  for  many  years  to  come, 
there  are  touching  passages  to  show  how  keenly  he  felt 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  how  heartily  he 

*  His  steward.  , 
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loathed  the  necessity  of  legal  processes,  and  how  earnestly 
he  prayed  for  deliverance.  With  any  man  of  less 
courage  and  determination,  this  additional  weight,  added 
to  the  burden  of  life,  would  have  impeded  all  further 
progress.  It  was  not  so  with  Lord  Shafteshury,  and, 
despite  the  accumulation  of  anxieties,  he  set  his  face 
more  steadfastly  than  ever  towards  the  objects  of  his 
life. 

After  the  passage  last  quoted  there  is   a  long  gap  in 
the  Diary.     The  next  entry  is  on  Christmas  Eve  : — 

December  24th. — St.  Giles's.  What  an  interval !  and  how  irre- 
parable !  Nothing  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  but  that  I  have  not 
recorded  my  deep,  deep  sense  of  God's  mercy  to  me  and  mine,  through 
Christ  Jesus,  in  bringing  us  safely  to  our  own  land.  There  was  not 
one  feeble  person,  nor  one  feeble  thing  '  among  our  tribes  ; '  no  sick- 
ness, no  mishaps,  no  crosses,  no  delays,  no  fears,  no  seen  dangers,  no 
pain,  no  trouble,  no  disagreements.  Not  a  hair  fell,  not  a  shoe- 
latchet  was  lost,  every  event  agreeable,  and  every  reminiscence 
pleasant.     Health,  too,  vouchsafed  to  us  all. 


CHAPTER    XXVI  [. 

18S4— 1865. 

Clim'bing  Boys — Cruelties  Practised  upon  them- -Their  Work  and  Rest — Slow 
Progress  of  Legislation — The  'Cant  of  Pseudo-Philanthropy' — The  Chimney 
Sweepers'  Eegulation  Act — Fails  to  Answer  its  Intended  Purpose — Ten 
Years  Later — Suiioeated  in  a  Flue — Manslaughter — The  Chimney  Sweepers' 
Emancipation  Day — Forcible  Language — Rapid  Speaking — A  Stern  Rebuke 
— Justification  of  Strong  Language — Theological  Discussions — ^Neology — 
"  Essays  and  Reviews  " — Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch — Renan's  "  Vie  de 
JesLis  " — "EcoeHomo" — The  Creed  of  NeologiaBs — The  Worship  of  In- 
tellect— Correspondence  with  Dr.  Pusey — Letter  from  Bishop  Wilberforce — 
Endowment  of  the  Greek  Chair,  Oxford — Correspondence  with  Archdeacon 
Denison — In  the  Grisons — Letter  to  Mr.  Haldane — Law  Suits — Position  of 
Parties  in  Church  and  State — English  Liberality — With  General  Garibaldi 
— Friendship — Correspondence  with  the  Duke  de  Persigny — Death  of 
Rector  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles — Bishop  of  London's  Fund — lUness  of  Lord 
Palmerston— The  Political  Outlook— Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill— The  Malta 
Protestant  College — Death  of  Dowager  Countess  of  Shaftesbury — Protes- 
tantism in  Paris — Close  of  American  War — Cattle  Plague — Form  of 
Prayer  by  Bishop  of  Oxford— A  Pending  Calamity. 

The  story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  "  Climbing  Boys  " 
employed  by  chimney  sweepers,  reads  rather  like  a 
chapter  from  some  terrible  record  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
than  a  veritable  chapter  from  the  history  of  this  en- 
lightened century. 

Little  children,  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age,  the 
majority  of  them  orphans,  the  rest  bartered  or  sold  by 
brutal  parents,  were  trained  to  force  their  way  up  the 
long,  narrow,  winding  passages  of  chimneys  to  clear 
away  the  soot.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  had  to  move 
up  and  down  by  pressing  every  joint  in  their  bodies 
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against  the  hard  and  often  broken  surface  of  the  chim- 
neys ;  and  to  prevent  their  hands  and  knees  from 
streaming  with  blood,  the  children  were  rubbed  with 
brine  before  a  hot  fire  to  harden  the  flesh. 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  climbing  boys  did  not  end 
here.  Their  skin  being  choked  in  every  pore,  they  were 
liable  to  a  frightful  disorder,  called  chimney  sweeper's 
(or  sooty)  cancer,  involving  one  of  the  most  terrible 
forms  of  physical  suffering ;  they  began  the  day's  work 
at  four,  three,  or  even  jtwo,  in  the  morning ;  they  were 
half  stifled  by  the  hot  sulphurous  air  in  the  flues ; 
often  they  would  get  stuck  in  a  chimne}-,  and  faint 
from  the  effects  of  terror,  exhaustion,  and  foul  air,  and 
then,  if  the  usual  remedy  of  lighted  straw  failed  to 
"  bring  them  round,"  they  were  often  half-killed,  and 
sometimes  killed  outright,  by  the  very  means  used  to 
extricate  them. 

Such  was  their  work.  For  their  "  rest,"  they  had 
low,  ill-drained,  ill-ventilated,  and  noisome  rooms  or 
cellars  and  oftentimes  slept  upon  the  soot-heaps.  For 
the  whole  week,  perhaps  for  many  weeks,  they  remained 
unwashed,  and  on  Sundays  they  were  generally  shut  up 
together,  so  that  the  neighbours  might  not  see  their 
miserable  plight. 

They  were  morally  and  intellectually  degraded  to 
the  lowest  possible  point.  Out  of  3S4  boys  examined 
by  order  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  so  recently  as 
1864,  only  six  could  write  and  twenty-six  could  read, 
most  of  them  very  imperfectly. 

The  saddest  point  of  all,  perhaps,  was  that  these 
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hapless  little  sufferers  were  the  victims  of  the  fireside 

comrorts  of  others  :   the  "  scape-goats  of  civilisation," 

sacrifices  to  thoughtlessness  or  greed. 

No   one    can   have   failed   to   be    struck    by   Lord 

Shaftesbury's    dogged    and    indomitable    perseverance. 

When  once  he  made  a  cause  his  own,  whatever  obstacles 

might  stand  in  his  way,  he  would  not — 

Bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward. 

Difiicult  as  he  had  found  it,  in  1840,  to  procure  an 
Act  forbidding  the  employment  by  chimney  sweepers  of 
climbing  boys,  it  was  a  far  more  formidable  task  to 
prevent  its  evasion.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it 
lay  for  some  time  dormant,  and  when  attempts  were 
made  to  enforce  it,  the  most  unscrupulous  devices  were 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  nullify  its  operation.  Efforts 
were  made  from  time  to  time  to  render  the  Act  more 
efficacious,  but  without  success.  In  1851,  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Chimney  Sweepers'  Regulation  Act  of  1840, 
passed  the  Lords  and  was  read  once  in  the  Commons, 
but  was  then  allowed  to  drop  ;  and  so  little  interest  was 
taken  in  it,  that  neither  Hansard  nor  the  Times  report  a 
word  concerning  it,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  read. 
In  1853,  when  endeavouring  to  get  a  Bill  passed  to 
remedy  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  Act,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  said,  "  he  did  not  believe  that  all  the 
records  of  all  the  atrocities  committed  in  this  country 
or  in  any  other,  could  equal  the  records  of  cruelty, 
hardship,  vice,  and  suffering,  which,  under  the'  sanction 
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of   the  law,  had    been  inflicted   on  this  helpless  and 
miserable  race."  * 

Moderate  as  were  the  proposals  made  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  the 
Bill,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of,  what  was  alleged  to  be, 
the  absolute  necessity,  in  some  cases,  of  the  employment 
of  climbing  boys. 

Tiord  Beaumont  spoke  of  the  Bill  as  "  a  pitiful  cant 
of  pseudo-philanthropy ;  "  and  said  of  the  former 
Bill,  "  that  its  sole  effect  had  been  that  a  few  more 
houses  had  been  burnt  and  a  few  more  persons  en- 
dangered under  its  operation,  than  would  have  been  if 
it  had  never  been  passed."  To  this  Lord  Shaftesbiuy 
replied  that,  "  he  could  only  say  that  he  trusted  in  God 
lie  should  ever  fall  under  his  (Lord  Beaumont's)  censure, 
and  under  the  censure  of  all  those  who,  with  him,  could 
apply  to  the  course  he  had  taken,  a  charge  of  '  cant ' 
and  '  miserable  legislation.'  " 

The  Bill  was  ultimately  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  thirteen  witnesses  were  examined ;  but, 
although  the  cruelty  of  the  system  was  fully  set  forth, 
the  Committee  reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  pro- 
ceed further.  In  1854,  therefore.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
again  returned  to  the  charge,  and  pleaded  for  the  "  four 
thousand  wretched  children  who  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  this  disgusting  and  unnecessary  emplov- 
ment."  He  stated  that  in  Manchester,  sixty  master 
chimney  sweepers  had  met  and  testified  to  the 
degradation,  cruelty,  ignorance,  and    vice    inseparable 

*  Hansard,  cxxtK.  198. 
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from  the  system,  and  to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
"  machines ''  could  be  effectually  used  instead  of  climbing 
boys.  In  London,  "  machines"  were  almost  exclusively 
used. 

The  Bill  passed  the  Lords,  but  was  thrown  out  in 
the  Commons,  and  in  the  following  year  a  similar  Bill 
was  read  once  in  the  Lords  and  then  abandoned.  It 
was  clear  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  legislation  on  the 
subject,  and  for  some  years  no  better  opportunity 
arrived,  although,  as  occasion  offered,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
did  not  fail  to  utter  a  few  forcible  words  upon  it. 

In  18G1,  when  the  Children's  Employment  Com- 
mission was  appointed,  the  climbing  boys  were  included 
in  the  Inquiry.  In  due  course  evidence  was  taken, 
blue  boohs  were  published,  and,  in  July,  1863,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  brought  the  whole  matter  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  be  renewed  again  and  again,  and  finally  to 
result  in  the  "  Chimney  Sweepers'  Regulation  Act, 
1864,"  by  which  it  was  made  unlawful  for  a  chimney 
sweeper  to  take  into  a  house  with  him  any  assistant 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and,  in  cases  where  boys  were 
sent  up  chimneys,  it  empowered  magistrates  to  impose 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  instead  of  a  fine.  In 
any  question  that  might  arise  as  to  the  age  of  a  child, 
the  burden  of  proof  was  to  lie  on  the  employer. 

It  seemed  that,  at  last,  the  system  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  was  broken  up,  and  that  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  might  be  styled  "  The  Chimney-Sweepers' 
Emancipation  Day."* 

*  Bagged  School  Union  Magazine,  1864,  p.  245. 
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But  the  rejoicings  were  premature.  In  1866  the 
Children's  Employment  Commission,  in  presenting  their 
Fifth  Eeport,  gave  evidence  "of  the  failure  of  the 
Amended  Act  to  answer  its  intended  purpose." 

It  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  the  abominable 
system  of  cruelty  was  utterly  abolished. 

In  order  to  make  the  story  of  the  climbing  boys 
conSplete,  we  shall  anticipate  events  and  finish  the 
record  here.  Not  until  1872  do  we  find  a  further  entry 
in  the  Diary  on  the  subject ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 

Oct.  9th,  1872. — Yesterday  stirred,  after  a  long  interval,  by  my 
poor  climbing  boys.  One  suffocated  in  a  flue  in  Staffordshire.  The 
Act  which  forbids  the  practice,  intentionally  made,  the  evidence  diffi- 
cult. Years  of  oppression  and  cruelty  have  rolled  on,  and  now  a 
death  has  given  me  the  power  of  one  more  appeal  to  the  public 
through  the  Times 

The  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  named  Christopher 
Drummond,  who  was  sent  up  the  flue  of  a  fernery,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  minutes  was  taken  out  dead. 
As  nothing  came  of  the  letter  to  the  Times,  on  the  1 9th 
of  March  Lord  Shaftesbury  drew  attention  to  the  matter 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  without  success.  A  few 
months  later,  the  following  entry  occurs  -. — 

March  20tli,  1873. — Then  to  House  of  Lords  to  move  for  report 
of  coroner's  inquest  on  a  poor  little  chimney-sweeper,  seven-and-a- 
half  years  old,  killed  in  a  flue  at  Washington,  in  county  of  Durham. 
So  much  for  my  labour  on  behalf  of  the  climbing-boys  !  But,  hy 
God's  laercy,  good  may  come  out  of  evil. 

One  death  was  insufficient  to  arouse  public  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  in  February,  1875,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
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called  tke  attention  of  the  Government  to  another  case — 
it  was  not  known  how  many  children  might  not  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  meantime — that  of  Greorge  Brewster,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  who  had  been  suffocated  in  a  flue  at 
Cambridge. 

The  press  at  last  took  up  the  question  vigorously, 
and  then  came  the  opportunity  for  which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury had  been  waiting  for  years.  For  the  manslaughter 
of  the  boy  at  Cambridge  the  master  sweep  was  sentenced 
to  six  months'  hard  labour.  Commenting  upon  this,  in 
a  stirring  article,  the  Times  said  : — 

"  The  law  mitigates  the  guilt  of  this  monstrous 
crime  by  including  it  in  the  category  of  manslaughter  ; 
but  we  are  bold  to  say  that,  at  this  stage  in  the  history 
of  civilisation,  it  is  only  to  be  adequately  characterised 
by  that  name  of  far  graver  significance  in  relation  to 
the .  culpable  sacrifice  of  human  life,  beyond  which 
human  censure  cannot  go.  .  .  .  Whoever  delibe- 
rately authorised  and  permitted  the  employment  of  this 
unfortunate  boy,  are  morally  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
murder.  .  .  .  The  time  has  come  for  a  final  review 
of  a  system  under  which  such  an  offence  is  visited  with 
no  heavier  punishment  than  six  months'  imprison- 
ment."* 

This  article  gave  rise  to  a  lengthy  correspondence  in 
the  papers,  in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  brought  forward 
a  number  of  cases  to  show  how  the  illegality  of  the  cruel 
practice  was  winked  at  generally. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1876,  he  gave  notice  of  a 

*  Times,  March  25th,  1875. 
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new  Bill  on  the  subject,  and  the  announcement  met 
with  warm  approval  and  the  promise  of  cordial  sup- 
port.    He  refers  to  the  subject  in  his  Diary  thus  -. — 

April  28th,  1875. — Again  on  the  rescue  of  the  climbing  boys. 
One's  soul  is  torn  by  their  misery  and  degradation.  Have  prepared 
a  Bill ;  the  second  reading  stands  for  May  11th.  God  in  His  mercy, 
grace,  and  love,  be  with  me.  Shall  I  have,  after  the  manner  of  men, 
to  contend  with  beasts  'i  One  hundred  and  two  yeai-s  have  elapsed 
since  the  good  Jonas  Hanway  brought  the  brutal  iniquity  before 
the  public,  yet  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  it  still 
prevails,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  thousands  of  all 
classes. 

May  12th. — Last  night  Chimney  Sweepers'  Bill  in  House  of 
Lords.  It  was,  under  God,  a  success  in  its  issue,  though  I  did  not 
think  it,  or  feci  it,  at  the  time.  Was  much  disheartened  at  outset. 
House  very  inattentive — had  twice  to  implore  their  '  condescension 
to  hear  me.'  At  last  they  listened,  and  so  far  as  their  undemon- 
strative  natures    would    allow,   applauded  me Yet  by   His 

grace  I  have  stirred  the  country.  The  Times,  may  the  paper  be 
blessed,  has  assisted  me  gloriously. 

June  4th. — By  God's  blessing,  Chimney  Sweepers'  Bill  passed 
through  Committee  of  House  of  Lords  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve — 
not  a  syllable  uttered. 

June  12th. — Cross,  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Department,  has 
consented  to  take  up  the  Chimney  Sweepers'  Bill  in  House. of 
Copimons. 

The  Bill  passed  into  law  that  session,  and  thus,  after 
a  century  of  inquiry  and  legislation,  there  was  rolled 
away  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  to  the  civilisation 
of  this  country.  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  broken  the 
fetters  of  the  most  oppressed,  degraded,  and  tortured 
children  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  had  set  them  for 
ever  free. 
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1^0  one  cg,n  have  failed  to  perceive  that  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was,  from  his  youth  upwards,  in  the  habit  of  using 
very  strong  and  forcible  language.  Sometimes  this  habit 
carried  him  too  far,  and  when  this  was  the  case  no  one 
regretted  it  more  than  himself;  sometimes  (when  cruelty, 
injustice  and  oppression  were  his  theme)  he  regretted 
that  language  was  inadequate  to  convey  the  expression 
of  his  indignation  and  disgust ;  sometimes  he  used  "  a 
Nasmyth  hammer  to  crack  a  nut ;  "  and  sometimes,  in 
the  heat  and  fervour  of  debate,  or  under  the  excitement 
of  great  popular  applause,  he  was  led  away,  as  every 
orator  more  or  less  is  led,  into  expressions  which,  had 
there  been  time  to  consider  the  choice  of  words,  he 
would  have  modified  or  have  left  unsaid.  He  was  a  very 
rapid  speaker  (he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
rapid  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords),  and  the  reporters 
were  'apt  to  complain  that  they  found  some  difficulty  in 
following  him.  Moreover,  as  we  have  said,  he  never,  as 
a  rule,  prepared  any  part  of  an  ordinary  speech  except 
the  peroration,  and  it  was  inevitable  that,  occasionally, 
he  should  be  betrayed  into  the  use  of  expressions 
stronger  than  the  occasion  justified.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  these  betrayals  were  not  of  far  more  frequent 
occurrence. 

He  could  say  severe  and  pungent  things  in  a  pleasant 
way.  For  example,  on  one  occasion  a  certain  IS'oncon- 
formist  took  upon  himself  to  make  an  attack  in  the 
name  of  Nonconformists  generally — although  he  was  in 
no  way  their  representative — on  the  faith  and  practice 
of  the  Evangelical  clergy,  charging  them  with  being 
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guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
took  up  tbe  matter  on  the  ground  that  the  clergy 
should  not  be  left  in  the  forepart  of  the  battle  to  be 
shot  at,  as  the  cause  was  that  of  the  laity  as  much  as  of 
the  clergy,  and  said  : — 

I,  too,  have  signed  the  Articles.  I,  too,  am  a  subscriber  to  what 
is  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book,  just  as  much  as  the  clergy  are 
subscribers  to  it.  I  do,  as  a  layman,  everything  that  the  clergy  do, 
with  the  exception  of  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  I 
take  my  full  share  of  responsibility  along  with  them.  My  notion  is 
that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  these  attacks  would  be  not  to  reply 
to  them — not  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  I  think  that  if  what  we 
have  heard  of,  had  been  addressed  to  me,  in  my  capacity  of  a  layman, 
I  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  it  whatever ;  or,  if  I  had  taken  any 
notice  of  it,  I  should  have  merely  said  to  the  accuser,  '  Sir,  I  believe 
you  are  very  ignorant ;  to  say  the  truth,  you  are  a  very  saucy  fellow, 
and  if  you  think  that  you  represent  the  great  and  good  Nonconformists 
of  former  days — the  Howes,  the  Bunyans,  the  Flavels,  and  Wattses — ■ 
or  even  that  you  have  anything  akin  to  the  good,  sound,  and  true 
religious  Nonconformists  of  the  present  day ;  you  are  just  as  much 
mistaken  as  you  would  be,  if  you  thought  you  were  well  versed  in 
history,  or  had  even  been  initiated  in  the  first  elements  of  good 
breeding  or  Christian  charity.'  * 

On  another  occasion,  when  justifying  the  use  of 
some  strong  language  in  which  he  had  been  indulging, 
he  said  : — 

I  have  not  that  faculty  for  mild  speech  which  distinguishes  some 
persons  in  this  country.  A  story  was  told  me  by  the  late  Earl  Grev 
relating  to  himself  and  Mr.  Burke.  Lord  Grey  told  me  that  on  one 
occasion  when  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  IMr.  Grey,  he  had  been 
speaking  with  considerable  force  of  language  and  greater  vehemence 
of  tone  than  some  persons  might  have  thought  seemly.    On  resuming 

*  Cburch  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  May  8tli,  1862. 
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his  seat,  he  said  to  Mr.  Burke,  '  I  hope  I  have  not  shown  much 
temper.'  '  Temper  ! '  replied  Mr.  Burke,  '  temper,  sir,  is  the  state  of 
mind  suited  to  the  occasion  ! ' 

Towards  Neology — a  term  to  which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury gave  the  most  extended  meaning — he  felt  that 
strong  language  indicated  "  the  state  of  mind  suited  to 
the  occasion,;  "  and  we  find  that,  against  its  encroacli- 
ments,  which  at  this  period  were  rapid,  various,  and 
almost  universal,  his  stoutest  utterances  were  directed. 
Hard  as  had  been  the  battle  he  had  fought  with 
Romanism  in  days  gone  by ;  determined  as  his  oppo- 
sition was  to  be  to  Ritualism  in  days  to  come,  it  was 
against  Rationalism  that  the  whole  strength  of  his 
armoury  was  directed.  Whatever  touched,  or  seemed 
to  touch,  irreverently,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  His 
sacrificial  atonement,  or  the  inspiration  and  authorit}'' 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  touched  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
and  he  writhed  under  it.  Those  doctrines  were  not  to 
him  matters  of  mere  theology ;  they  entered  into  every 
fibre  of  his  being ;  and  to  those  who  would  rob  him — 
or,  rather,  rob  the  Church — of  the  rest  and  comfort  and 
strength  of  them,  he  might  have  said,  with  the  beggared 
Jew : — 

Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  does  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 


We  do  not  propose  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
various  theological  discussions  in  which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  engaged  at  this  period  of  his  life,  except  in 
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those  instances  in  which  legislation  was  involved,  but 
the  narrative  would  be  essentially  incomplete  were  they 
passed  over  altogether.  For  many  years — and  espe- 
cially from  1860,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  "  Essays 
and  Eeviews,"  to  1866,  when  Bishop  Colenso's  work  on 
the  Pentateuch  and  Professor  Seeley's  "EcceHomo" 
were  given  to  the  world — there  was  scarcely  a  day 
when,  either  by  lip  or  pen.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  not 
protesting  against  attacks  on  the  orthodox  faith. 

We  shall  cull,  therefore,  from  the  Diaries,  from 
letters,  and  from  speeches,  some  of  his  views  on  the 
theology  of  those  years  and  the  men  who  promul- 
gated it. 

Thus,  of  "  Essays  and  Eeviews,"  he  says  : — 

A  company  of  seven  gentlemen,  conscientious,  no  doubt,  in  their 
own  views,  but  holding  a  belief  and  a  faith  antagonistic  in  the 
extreme  from  that  which  we  hold,  have  put  out  a  volume  with  much 
pomp  and  circumstance.  Now,  I  hold  that  all  the  authors  of  that 
book  are  responsible  for  the  whole  and  every  part.  United  in  a  single 
publication,  sharing  alike  the  consequences,  the  profit,  the  loss,  the 
honour,  or  the  disgrace,  as  it  may  be,  of  that  publication,  they  are 
bound  together  in  a  common  effort  to  introduce  a  new  Gospel,  which 
is  to  be  propounded  and  circulated  for  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
British  public. 

After  maintaining,  perhaps  not  veiy  logicallj',  that 
if  that  book  were  true,  the  Bible  must  be  false,  and  the 
Bible  Society  had,  therefore,  no  business  to  exist,  as  it 
was  circulating  a  great  imposition,  he  asked  why  the 
book  had  received  the  attention  it  had  commanded. 

'  For  no  other  reason  than  this,'  he  said,  '  that  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  a   plan  of  a  new  Gospel  and  a  new  system  of 
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interpretation  of  Scripture,  has  been  boldly  put  forward  by  men  whose 
names  are  notorious,  by  men  who  hold  high  offices  in  the  Church,  by 
beneficed  clergymen,  by  dignitaries.  The  value  is  not  in  the  writings, 
but  in  the  offices  of  the  men ;  the  efiect  is  not  in  the  force  of  the  work, 
but  in  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  sent  it  forth.'  * 

Of  Bishop  Colenso's  book  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  ultimate  eifect  of  the  controversies  created  by  its 
publication,  he  said  : — 

I  maintain  that  this  puerile  and  ignorant  attack  on  the  sacred  and 
unassailable  Word  of  God  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
Word  of  God  in  this  country.  It  has  called  forth  a  flood  of  learning 
and  piety,  vigour  and  truthfulness  of  explanation,  and  power  of 
criticism,  such  as  I  did  not  know  existed  at  the  present  time  in  this 
realm  of  England.  It  has,  if  possible,  made  that  blessed  old  Book, 
which  we  circulate,  to  stand  upon  a  stronger  basis  than  ever  ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  admirers  of  that  book  cannot,  at  all  events,  pro- 
nounce upon  the  defenders  of  the  Bible  the  curse  of  Meroz,  that 
'  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.'  My  friends,  the  greater  the  number  of  attacks 
on  the  Bible,  the  more  determined  and  the  more  zealous  you  should 
be  by  redoubling  the  number  of  your  issues  ;  the  more  frequent  the 
assaults,  the  more  you  should  sti-ive  to  increase  the  circulation,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  sacred  volume.  The 
more  your  issues  are  multiplied,  the  more  the  Book  will  be  read  ;  the 
more  the  Book  is  read,  the  more  it  will  be  believed,  the  more  it  will 
be  loved  ;  the  more  it  is  loved,  the  more  it  will  be  defended  ;  the 
more  it  is  defended,  the  more  it  will  fulfil  the  great  and  blessed 
purpose  for  which  God,  in  his  Almighty  goodness,  gave  it  to  a  fallen 
world.t 

Of  M.  Eenan's  "Vie  de  Jesus  "  he  said  : — 

You  see  how  that  book,  which  was  written  for  the  most  iniquitous 
purposes,  the  Life  of  our  Lord,  by  Ernest  Renan,  has  already  set  the 
Jewish  mind  upon  inquiry,  and  prompted  the  Jews  to  have  recourse 

*  Bible  Society,  May  1st,  1861.  f  Bible  Society,  1863. 
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to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  in  order  to  see  what  kind  of  a  person 
He  is  who  has  been  so  caricatured  by  Reiian  ;  and  I  believe  the 
result  will  be  that  many  will  go  away  believers  in  the  name  of  Him 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  blaspheme,  and  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  themselves  are  greater  miracles  than  any  miracle 
that  they  venture  to  believe.* 

To  "  Ecce  Homo,"  and  his  never-to-be-forgotten 
phrase  concerning  it,  the  following  entries  refer : — 

May  12th,  1866. — Speaking  at  meeting  of  Church  Pastoral  Aid 
Society,  I  denounced  '  Ecce  Homo '  as  a  '  most  pestilential  book.' 
This  expression  I  well  recollect.  The  report  adds  '  ever  vomited 
from  the  jaws  of  hell.'  No  doubt,  then,  I  used  the  words.  They 
have  excited  a  good  deal  of  wrath.  Be  it  so.  They  were,  perhaps, 
too  strong  for  the  viorld,  but  not  too  strong  for  the  truth.  It  escaped, 
in  the  heat  of  declamation,  justifiable  and  yet  injudicious. 

The  book  is  as  much  admired  and  bepraised  in  England  as  Ernest 
Eenan's  in  France,  except  that  the  French  have  not,  as  far  as  I  know, 
found  a  bishop  to  endorse  M.  Renan  ;  while  we  have  found  one,  so 
I  hear,  to  become  surety  for  '  Ecce  Homo '  ! 

May  ■26th. — No  end  of  denunciations,  in  every  form,  of  my 
opinion  of  '  Ecce  Homo '  !  .  .  .  The  book  can  no  longer  be  read 
by  any  one  in  ignorance  that  its  character  is,  at  least,  questioned  by 
some. 

A  well-known  Nonconformist  minister  put  this  ques- 
tion to  Lord  Shaftesbury  :•  "  From  which  do  vou  think 
there  is  the  greater  danger,  the  progress  of  Eitualism, 
or  the  progress  of  Neology  ?  "  He  replied  :  "  To  the 
Church  of  England  as  an  Established  Church  I  appre- 
hend there  is  the  greater  danger  from  Eitualism,  but  as 
regards  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  cause  of  religion 
in  the  Church  of  England,  1  apprehend  there  is  the 
L^reater  danger  from  Neology." 

*  Jews'  Society,  Mav,  1S64. 
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In  speaking  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Neologians, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  set  aside  "  sound  doctrinal, 
dogmatic,  practical  teaching,"  he  said  : — 

They  are  praising  a  sensuous  religion.  They  hope  to  get  rid  of 
doctrines  by  sentiments.  They  hope  to  get  rid  of  creeds  by  feelings. 
Take  up  the  writings  of  the  most  fascinating  among  them,  and  you 
will  find  them  conceding  almost  all  that  you  desire.  You  will  find 
that  they  will  concede  to  you  the  incarnation  and  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord,  and  almost  every  thing  that  you  could  wish  in  the  liistory  of 
our  Lord  and  of  our  religion.  But  when  you  come  to  the  great 
fundamental  turning  point  of  our  religion,  without  which  there  is 
nothing  in  it  worth  having — the  Atonement  made  on  the  Cross  by 
the  Blood  of  our  Blessed  Lord — then  they  stop  short  and  reject  it 
altogether.  * 

Throughout  these  years  wherever  he  went,  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  as  "  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,"  and  the  burden  of  his  exhorta- 
tions may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  he  addressed  to 
the  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion : — 

In  this  day  of  unspeakable  importance,  will  this  Association 
continue  firm  to  the  Truth  1  Will  it  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  1  Will  it  resist  all  the  various  assaults, 
the  dexterous  attacks,  the  insidious  approaches  of  that  empty, 
specious  sentimentality  which,  hating  the  real  truth  and  endeavour- 
ing to  subvert  and  set  aside  all  specific  and  dogmatic  teaching, 
approaches  you  and  deceives  you  by  professions  that  they  who 
indulge  it  are  so  overwhelmed  by  the  love  of  God  that  they  can  see 
nothing  else,  they  can  touch  you  upon  no  other  doctrine,  they  can 
handle  no  other  subject,  all  is  submerged  in  that  alone  ;  and  so  His 
other  attributes  are  altogether  set  aside,  altogether  ignored,  as  not 
worth  a  moment's  consideration,  and  least  of  all,  of  the  consideration 

*  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  May  4, 1866.- 
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of  strong-minded  and  intellectual  men.  .  .  If  this  is  the  way  in 
which  strong-minded  men  are  to  be  approached,  it  is  not  the  way  in 
which  strong-hearted  men  are  to  be  approached.  'With  the  heart  man 
believeth,'  and  not  with  the  intellect.  The  intellect  is  very  well  in 
its  way,  but  the  heart  is  God's  especial  province ;  it  is  with  the  heart 
that  men  believe  ;  it  is  with  the  heart  that  men  will  defy  all  these 
attacks  ;  it  is  with  the  heart  that  man  will  rest  secure  in  his  convic- 
tions ;  it  is  with  the  heart  that  men  will  aspire  to  immortality ;  it  is 
with  the  heart  that  by  God's  grace  they  will  reach  that  to  which 
they  aspire.* 

One  episode  of  these  controversies  was,  that  the 
friendship  between  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  cousin. 
Dr.  Pusey,  which  had  long  lain  cold,  was  warmed  into 
new  life.  When  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  was  given  in  the  "  Essays 
and  Reviews  "  case,  and  the  charges  made  against  the 
writers  broke  down,  Dr.  Pusey  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Record,  calling  upon  all  Christians  to  forego  minor 
differences  in  mutual  resistance  of  the  great  doctrinal 
errors  of  the  day. 

That  letter  gave  rise  to  the  following  correspond- 
ence : — 

Lord  Shnfteshury  to  Dr.  Pusey. 

Geosvbnoe  Square,  Feb.  26th,  1864. 

My  dear  Pusey, — You  and  I  are  fellow-collegians  and  old 
friends. 

Time,  space,  and  divergent  opinions  have  separated  us  for  many 
years  :  but  circumstances  have  arisen  which  must,  if  we  desire  com- 
bined action  in  the  cause  of  our  common  Master,  set  at  nought  time, 
space,  and  divergent  opinions. 

We  will  fight  about  those  another  day ;  in  this  we  '  must  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ; '  and  it  must  be 

*  "  Exeter  Hall  Lectm-es,"  1862-3,  p.  396. 
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done  together  now.  Your  letter  to  the  Record  shows  (at  least  I 
think  so)  that  you  are  of  the  same  mind  as  myself. 

We  have  to  struggle,  not  for  Apostolical  Succession  or  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  but  for  the  very  Atonement  itself,  for  the  sole  hope  of 
fallen  man,  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  For  God's  sake  let 
all  who  love  our  blessed  Lord,  and  His  perfect  word,  be  of  one 
heart,  one  mind,  one  action  on  this  great  issue,  and  show  that,  despite 
our  wanderings,  our  doubts,  our  contentions,  we  yet  may  be  one  in 
Him. 

What  say  you  1  Yours  truly, 

Shaftesbuey. 
To  this  letter,  Dr.  Pusey  replied  : — 

Dr.  Pusey  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Christchurch,  Feb.  28th,  1864. 

My  dear  Shaftesbury, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  for 
the  renewal  of  old  friendship.  I  always  sought  to  live  in  friendly 
relations  with  those  who  love  our  dear  Lord  and  adore  His  redeem- 
ing mercy.  Those  few  lines  in  the  Record  express  what  has,  for 
these  thirty  years,  been  the  deep  longing  of  my  soul,  that  we  should 
understand  one  another,  and  strive  together  against  the  common 
enemy  of  souls.  This  soul-destroying  judgment  may,  with,  I  fear, 
its  countless  harms,  be  overruled  in  God's  mercy  to  good,  if  it  binds 
as  one  man  all  who  love  our  blessed  Lord,  in  contending  for  the 
faith  assailed. 

I  have  ever  loved  the  (to  use  the  term)  Evangelical  party  (even 
while  they  blamed  me),  because  I  believed  that  they  loved  our 
Redeeming  Lord  with  their  whole  hearts.  So  now  I  am  one  heart 
and  one  mind  with  those  who  will  contend  for  our  common  faith 
against  this  tide  of  unbelief. 

Yours  affectionately, 

E.  B.  Pusey. 

P.S. — I  only  read  to-day  your  letter  dated  Feb.  26th.  I  had 
thought  to  write  to  you  the  letter  which  I  afterwards  sent  to  the 
Record,  but  I  thought  it  best,  in  the  end,  not  to  ask  you  to  own  me 
again  till  ycu  should  be  so  minded. 
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It  seemed  as  if  the  relations  "between  fhe  High  and 
Low  Church  parties  were  to  be  materially  altered,  for, 
among  those  who  pleaded  for  conciliation,  was  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  who  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  : — 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Banbury,  Feb.  1'iih,  1864. 

My  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, — It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  the 
terrible  evil  of  this  'judgment'  should  become  the  means  of  healing 
the  wound  which  the  separation  of  High  and  Low  Church  inflicts 
upon  us,  by  bringing  together  all  who  believe  simply  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  plain  language  of  our  Creeds. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  your  wish,  too,  and  I  shall  be  heartily 
glad  to  co-operate  with  you,  so  far  as  you  will  allow,  in  resisting  the 
flood  of  Eationalistic  infidelity  which  is  rising  daily  igher  and 
higher.  I  am  to  be  in  London  on  Wednesday,  if  you  si  ould  wish  to 
communicate  with  me. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury,  most  sincerely  yours, 

S.    OXON. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  record  of  the  reply  that 
was  sent  to  the  above  letter,  nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  it  in  the  Diary. 

Decided  and  dogmatic  as  were  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
utterances  on  the  controversies  of  the  times,  he  was  not 
blinded  by  his  zeal  into  lending  support  to  actions  which 
were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  persecution,  or  that,  to 
effect  a  present  apparent  good,  would  result  in  permanent 
harm.  Thus,  while  (we  use  his  own  strong  expression) 
he  "  loathed  with  the  utmost  abhorrence "  Bishop 
Colenso's    book,    he   protested   against    Bisl.op    Gray's 
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illegal  mode  of  dealing  with  the  offending  brother.  In 
the  same  spirit  he  replied  to  Archdeacon  Denison  on 
the  question  of  the  Endowment  of  the  Greek  Chair  at 
Oxford  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Jowett,  as  shown  in  the 
following  correspondence  : — 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Denison  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
Committee  Eoom,  3,  St.  Aldates, 

Oxford,  Feb.  29th,  1864. 

My  Lord, — The  pei-il  of  the  time  is  so  great  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  write  a  letter  which  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  you  a 
strange  one.  But  I  think  that,  however  great  the  diflFerence  between 
us  on  some  points  may  be,  you  will  give  me  credit  for  having  nothing 
nearer  to  my  heart  than  to  maintain  the  Scriptural  Faith  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

On  Tuesday,  March  8th,  it  will  be  proposed  to  endow  the  Greek 
Professorship  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Jowett ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
establish  the  rule  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
Academic  endowment  and  truth  of  teaching. 

The  '  free  handlers '  of  Holy  Scripture  regard  the  statute  as 
ruling  this  point  so  completely  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  it  in 
the  form  proposed,  and  Dr.  Stanley  publicly  thanked  Dr.  Pusey  in 
the  Congregation  for  having  been  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
rule  of  neutrality  in  religion  on  the  part  of  the  University.  Pusey, 
I  believe  I  may  say,  now  regrets  his  move. 

We  are  labouring  to  secure  votes.  Your  Lordship  will  forgive 
me  for  asking  for  your  presence  and  vote. 

Faithfully  yours, 

G.  Denison. 
To  this  letter  Lord  Shaftesbury  replied : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Archdeacon  Denison. 

March  ith,  1864. 

Dear  Mr.  Archdeacon, — Be  assured  that  I  am  delighted  to 
receive  a  letter  from  you  on  these  matters.     In  this  case,  I  venture 
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to  differ  from  you.  I  feel  confident  that  the  right  course  in  the  first 
instance  ;  and  in  the  second,  the  wise  and  politic  course,  is  to  endow 
the  Professorship  notwithstanding  the  Professor. 

Heaven  knows  how  T  loathe  the  theology  of  Dr.  Jowett,  but  we 
should  not  put  him  down  by  dishonouring  his  chair. 

A  hearty  combination  of  all  those  who  hold  the  fundamental 
Truth,  will  have  ten  times  more  effect  if  it  be  separated  altogether 
from  movements  of  this  character.  I  speak  particulai-ly  as  to  thp 
effect  upon  the  laity. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Shaftesbuet. 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  Lord  Shaftesbury  found 
refuge  for  a  while  from  controversies  with  Neologians, 
and  from  the  Education  Commissioners, — who  had  stated 
their  opinion  that,  except  in  large  cities,  Bagged  Schools 
were  not  needed,  as  they  tended  to  discourage  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  a  more  regular  and 
systematic  character, — and  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  him 
discoursing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Haldane,  on  the  glories  of 
the  Grrisons  : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  2Ir.  Haldane. 

St.  Moritz,  Canton  des  Grisons, 

August  -Ibth,  1864. 

Dear  Haldane, — Here  is  indeed  a  wonderful  place !  I  am 
astonished  that  such  a  spot,  so  beautiful,  so  bright,  and  so  healthy 
should  have  remained,  until  the  last  few  years,  unknown  even  to  the 
Swiss.  The  savants  of  Geneva,  Berne,  Lausanne,  either  did  not  know, 
or  pretended  not  to  know,  of  a  district  worth  the  whole  Federation 
put  together.  It  is  more  than  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
so  high  that  no  cereal  crop  can  ever  be  raised  ;  and  no  plain  of 
Italy  can  boast  so  clear,  so  brilliant,  and  so  blue  a  sky.  I  can  count 
ten  glaciers  from  the  grass-plat,  and  sit  writing  with  the  window 
open,  enjoying  a  temperature  like  the  very  finest  October  day  in  the 
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county  of  Dorset.  The  air  is  as  enlivening  as  champagne  and  as 
strengthening  as  beef.  Forests,  mountains,  lakes,  make  up  the 
scenery  ;  and  we  have  as  much  as  the  imagination  can  wish.  Add 
to  this,  excellent  accommodation  (in  the  Kurhaus),  capital  food,  and 
most  obliging  people,  and  you  will  have  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a 
watering-place. 

Nature,  however,  imposes  on  every  one  certain  custom  dues  as 
the  price  of  admission.  You  must  be  acclimated  by  certain  small 
preliminary  inflictions  ;  a  general  feeling  of  discomfort,  what  school- 
boys call  '  being  all  no-how ; '  or  a  violent  cold,  cough,  and  sore 
throat,  or  some  bad  nights,  or  three  or  four  stout  indigestions.  I 
have  had  them  all,  but  I  am  now  promised  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
I  shall  become  'young  and  lusty  as  an  eagle.'  .  .  . 

Yours, 

S. 

Eesuming  liis  "Diary,  in  tlie  winter  of  the  year,  we 
find  him  again  in  the  midst  of  old  anxieties  of  all 
sorts : — 

Dec.  12th. — St.  Giles's.  Fresh  annoyances  in  law  suits  insti- 
tuted by  my  late  steward,  and  my  tenant,  Mr.  Lewer.  Both,  for 
different  objects,  have  put  me  in  Chancery  ;  and  a  pretty  waste 
there  will  be  of  time,  and  spirits,  and  money.  A  successful  suitor 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  nearly  a  ruined  man,  always  a  loser 
— -even  by  a  victory. 

Dec.  22nd.— What  is  there,  in  Church  and  State,  actual  or 
rising,  of  wisdom,  or  courage,  or  judgment,  or  constitutional  know- 
ledge, or  high-mindedness,  or  firmness,  or  patriotism  ?  Palmerston 
must  soon  be  removed  ;  and  his  successor,  Gladstone,  will  bring  with 
him  the  Manchester  school  for  colleagues  and  supporters,  a  hot 
Tractarian  for  Chancellor,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  for  an  eccle- 
siastical adviser.  He  will  succumb  to  every  pressure,  except  the 
pressure  of  a  Constitutional  and  Conservative  Policy. 

Reform  may  be  postponed ;  but  it  is  inevitable.  The  next 
Session  will  be  one  of  turbulence  and  mischief,  every  scheme  being 
propounded,  and  many  a  one  being  carried,  to  please  constituents  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  election  ;  Gladstone,  probably,  taking  the  lead, 
nay,  even  breaking  up  the  Ministry  to  secure  his  own  elevation. 
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Thus  we  have  before  us  democracy,  popery,  infidelity,  with  no 
spirit  of  resistance  in  the  country,  no  strong  feelings,  no  decided 
principles,  a  great  love  of  ease,  and  a  great  fear  of  anything  that 
may  disturb  that  ease ;  and  a  willingness,  nay,  a  forwardness,  to  put 
every  apprehension  aside,  and  say,  '  What  does  it  signify  1 ' 

One  of  the  pleasantest  occurrences  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury in  this  year,  was  the  visit  to  England  of  Greneral 
Garibaldi,  for  whom  he  had  a  profound  admiration  and 
regard.  Garibaldi  arrived  in  England  on  the  3rd  of 
April.  Lord  Shaftesbury  went  to  Southampton  to 
meet  him,  accompanied  him  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
he  remained — the  guest  of  Mr.  Seely,  M.P. — for  some 
days,  and  became  his  constant  companion  the  whole  of 
the  time  he  was  in  London,  never  leaving  him,  in  fact, 
except  when  Garibaldi  "  would  go  to  the  Opera." 

The  reception  given  to  Garibaldi  by  the  English 
people  was  almost  unprecedented  in  its  enthusiasm,  and 
lest  it  should  be  misinterpreted  in  France,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

Lo7'd  Shaftesbury  to  the  Duke  de  Persigny. 

April  Slh,  1864. 

My  dear  Duke  de  Peesigny, — When  you  were  in  England  you 
oftentimes  allowed  me  the  privilege  of  stating  my  opinions  to  you. 

Let  me  do  so  once  more,  and  state  what  is  the  feeling  and  thought 
of  the  English  people  in  the  reception  of  General  Gaiibaldi. 

Believe  ine  that  there  is  not  in  it  a  notion  of  politics ;  but  they 
wish  to  do  honour  to  a  brave,  honest,  good  man,  who  has  served  his 
country  and  mankind  at  large. 

I  can,  as  well  as  most  men,  speak  what  they  feel,  for  I  am  a  verv 
stout  admirer  of  Garibaldi,  and  an  equally  stout  supporter  of  the 
alliance  ^\ith  France.     I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  very  few  in  this 
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country  who  do  not  think  that  the  alliance  with  France  is  for  the 
honour,  happiness,  peace,  and  progress  of  both  nations. 

Had  Garibaldi's  appearance  here  anything  to  do  with  touching 
that  alliance,  I  am  sure  that  the  People  of  England  would  refuse  to 
give  him  a  welcome. 

I  heartily  wish  that  you  would  make  this  clear  to  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Shaftesbury. 


The  Duke  de  Persigny  to  Lord  Slvifteshury. 

Pakis,  le  12  AcyAt,  1864. 

MoN  CHER  Lord  Shaftesbury, — J'ai  pense  que  la  meilleure 
manifere  de  faire  ce  que  vous  me  recommandez  ^tait  de  remettre  voire 
lettre  a  I'Empereur.  Je  suis  convaincu  comme  vous  que  dans  ces 
manifestations  6clatantes  de  sympathie  le  public  Anglais  n'a  en  vue 
que  le  patriote  Italien  et  le  h^ros  de  la  Sicile  et  non  pas  le  dema- 
gogue et  I'ennemi  de  la  France.  Je  vais  plus  loin,  je  suis  siir  que  le 
public  en  Angleterre  ne  connait  meme  pas  I'attitade  qu'a  prise  Gari- 
baldi envers  I'Empereur  et  envers  la  France,  et  s'il  la  savait  il  ne  la 
comprendrait  pas. 

Comment,  en  effet,  expliquer  une  haine  pareille  de  la  part  d'un 
homme  qui  doib  tout  a  la  France,  et  I'independance  de  son  pays  et  sa 
propre  illustration  %  Que  serait  devenu  I'ltalie  et  Garibaldi  lui-meme 
si  la  main  puissante  de  la  France  n'avait  pas  rendu  'k  oe  pays  une 
ind^pendance  perdue  depuis  des  siecles.  Que  deviendrait  meme 
ritalie  aujourd'hui  si  cette  meme  main  se  retirait  d'elle?  Que  Gari- 
baldi g^misse  de  la  situation  de  Rome  nous  autre  nous  en  gemissons. 

C'est  que  sur  cette  grave  question  la  France  elle  meme  est  divis^e 
et  que  ce  n'est  pas  en  un  jour  que  de  telles  difficultes  peuvent  fitre 
6cart^es. 

Mais  I'ingratitude  de  Garibaldi  est  monstreuse  et  rien  ne  peut 
excuser  une  attitude  et  une  conduite  indigne  d'un  gentleman.  Voila 
ce  que  nous  sentons  et  ce  que  nous  comprenons  en  France.  Quant  k 
vous,  libre  fi  vous  de  recevoir  un  temoignage  de  la  gratitude  de  Gari- 
baldi pour  ce  que  la  France  a  fait  et  non  pas  I'Angleterre.     Mais 
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nous  ne  voyons  rien  d'hostile  dans  tout  cela,  et  nous  comprenons  vos 
sentiments. 

Mille  compliments  a  Lady  Shaftesbury,  et  rappelez-moi  au  bon 
souvenir  de  Lord  et  Lady  Palmerston  pour  qui  je  concevrai  toute 

ma  vie  le  plus  profond  attachement. 

Votre  bien  devout, 

Peesignt. 

One  of  the  subjects  that  particularly  interested 
Graribaldi  during  his  visit  was  Lord  Shaftesbury's  work 
in  relation  to  the  housing  of  the  poor ;  and  he  took 
away  many  notes,  and  obtained  much  information,  with 
a  view  to  the  construction  of  better  dwelling-houses  for 
the  working-classes  in  Italy.  In  parting,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Italian.  It  was  a  book  with  a  story,  for  it  was  the 
only  copy  of  the  Scriptures  tbat  was  finished  printing 
while  Garibaldi  was  in  Eome.  In  giving  it.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  begged  him,  as  a  personal  favour,  that  he 
would  read  it,  and  this  Garibaldi  promised  he  would 
do.  On  his  departure  he  pressed  into  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's hand  a  little  note  which  was  intended  as  a  fare- 
well, in  case  he  would  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
speech.     It  ran  thus  : — 

General  Garibaldi  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Clifden,  -24:  Avril,  1864. 

My  Lord, — Je  desire  beaucoup  en  partant  vous  faire  savoir  que 
je  suis  bien  reconnaissant  aux  bont6s  dont  vous  m'avez  comble  et 
que  je  serai  fier  dans  toute  circonstance,  d'etre  honore  de  vos  ordres 
et  de  votre  amitig. 

Votre  d6vou6,  G.  Garibaldi. 

Lord  Shaftesbury. 
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"  Of  that  name,"  said  Lord  Shaftesbury,  referring  to 
Garibaldi  at  a  banquet  given  to  bim  at  the  Fish- 
mongers' Hall,  "  no  man  can  speak  without  emotion. 
He  is  a  man  that  represents,  in  himself,  the  best 
qualities  that  adorn  mankind." 

His  portrait  hung,  to  the  last,  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  library  in  Grosvenor 
Square. 

In  a  separate  manuscript  book.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
commenced,  in  November  of  this  year,  a  lengthy 
review  of  the  various  questions  of  the  day  as  they 
arose.  It  was  an  intellectual  pastime  with  him, 
and  it  had  its  practical  use  in  being  ready  to  hand 
for  reference.  We  extract  the  following  on  English 
liberality  : — 

The  newspapers  are  ever  loud  in  their  eiilogies  on  English 
liberality;  that  it  is  ready,  adequate,  inexhaustible.  They  parade 
the  subscriptions  in  answer  to  sundry  appeals,  and  ask  whether  any 
case  ever  is  rejected  without  joyous  and  abundant  relief.  It  has 
never  been  so,  and  it  is  in  the  present  day  less  so  than  formerly,  and, 
every  year,  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  for  charitable  and  religious 
purposes  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  national 
wealth. 

My  own  experience  as  a  great  mendicant  for  such  objects,  is 
decidedly  as  stated  ;  but  I  do  not  quote  it  as  authoritative,  for 
I)eople  may  be,  as  doubtless  they  are,  weary  of  me  and  my  appli- 
cations. But  the  facts  admit  of  no  evasion.  They  show  a  vast 
change  in  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  nation. 

The  Indian  Mutiny  was  an  event  of  a  nature  to  stir  the  very 
depths  of  sympathy  and  feeling.  The  sum  collected  for  the  sufferers 
was  small  in  itself  and  inadequate  to  the  necessity. 

The  Famine  in  India  was  a  special  and  undeniable  appeal  to 
luxury  and  wealth,  with  less  of  patriotic  claim  than  the  other,  but 
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with  more  of  human  and  Christian  obligation.  The  response  was 
feeble. 

The  Crimean  War  might  have  roused  (and  would  have  roused  in 
earlier  days)  a  tempest,  as  it  were,  of  generosity.  The  effort,  though 
greater  than  the  two  former,  was  unequal  to  the  occasion.  The 
country  could  easily  have  spared  ten  times  as  much  ;  but  its  private 
enjoyments  had  a  stronger  claim. 

The  Cotton  Famine  broke  on  the  public  like  an  earthquake  or  a 
thunder-bolt.  The  character,  circumstances,  and  probable  issues  of 
this  calamity,  were  enough  to  terrify  the  dull  and  the  imaginative 
alike,  the  hard  and  the  sympathetic.  About  a  million  and  a-half 
were  raised,  by  great  exertions  and  unceasing  appeals.  In  reference 
to  the  overwhelming  need,  and  the  riches  of  England,  it  was  a  poor  sum. 

A  thrill  of  horror  and  commiseration  ran  through  the  empire  on 
behalf  of  the  Poles.  There  was  no  end  of  meetings,  none  of 
speechifyings,  no  change  of  conversation.  All  ran  on  this  line. 
Yet  a  few  paltry  sums,  perhaps,  in  the  aggregate,  not  amounting  to 
the  cost  of  half-a-dozen  equipages,  were  collected  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  this,  too,  while  the  Austrian  Government  was  favour- 
able, and  allowed  the  money  to  be  received  and  expended  in  hospitals 
at  Cracow. 

On  the  Danish  question,  on  the  cruel  invasion  and  plunder  of 
that  kingdom,  there  was  far  more  unanimity  of  feeling  than  in  respect 
of  Poland.  Yet,  after  discussions  in  Parliament,  sensation-meetings, 
and  private  meetings,  a  sum  under  twenty  thousand  pounds  was 
the  measure  of  our  succour  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  that  gallant 
army.  Not  a  syllable  was  urged,  nay,  not  a  syllable  could  be  urged, 
against  the  movement.  All  approved,  and  a  miserable  fraction 
contributed  to  the  effort. 

Now,  compare  tliis  bounty  with  the  bounty  of  the  country  in  1813 
in  aid  of  the  Russians,  whose  land  had  been  devastated  by  Napoleon. 
Above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  collected  and  remitted  to 
St.  Petersburg.  But  we  must  observe  that,  in  18G4  as  compared 
with  1813,  the  national  private  income  Jiad  increased,  perhaps, 
twenty-fold  ;  that  the  number  of  individual  proprietors  of  wealth  had 
increased  probably  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  1813  we  -were  plunged  in  a  long  and  rviinous  war,  with  war- 
taxes,  and  no  hope  of  relaxation,  ^^'e  were  found,  nevertheless,  full 
of  fire  and  generosity  to  any  cry  of  distress. 
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Next  came  Garibaldi.  His  reception,  on  arrival  in  London,  was 
such  as  no  man  ever  yet  enjoyed,  and  such  as,  perhaps,  no  one  ■will 
ever  enjoy  again.  The  millions  that  shouted,  had  they  given 
sixpence  apiece,  might  have  realised  a  subsidy,  which  would  have 
suited  his  Italian  purposes,  and  which  he  would  have  accepted.  But 
the  contributions  were  trifling,  and  raised  with  difficulty. 

The  project  of  a  gift  from  the  gentry  of  England,  was  happily 
checked  by  himself,  in  sufficient  time  to  save  his  credit  and  ours. 
After  many  sittings  of  Committees,  myriads  of  letters,  and  private 
requests,  we  had,  in  two  months,  obtained  payments  and  promises 
for  a  sum  considerably  under  three  thousand  pounds  ;  and,  by  his 
providential  interference,  we  were  spared  the  disgrace  of  announcing 
to  the  world,  that  such  was  the  maximum  of  the  sympathy,  or  the 
munificence,  of  the  British  gentry. 

All  these  cases  must  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  wealth 
and  capabilities  of  the  nation.  Our  means  are  multiplied  twenty- 
fold  ;  our  religious  and  charitable  expenditure  barely  two-fold  ;  the 
love  of  money,  and  its  cohesive  power,  increase  with  its  bulk. 
A  forty-fold  advance  will  reduce  the  country  to  a  one-fold  expendi- 
ture. 

But  then,  say  the  eulogists  of  national  philanthropy,  '  the  appli- 
cations are  so  much  increased.'  That  is  true,  but  so  are  the  holders 
of  property,  both  in  numbers  and  in  amount  of  possession. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  givers  are  few,  and  those  few  are '  over- 
tasked. The  ordinary  and  regular  givers  were  always  few  ;  they 
are  becoming  fewer  every  day,  as  the  ancient  ones  die  off.  The 
casual  givers,  those  who  give  only  in  some  'very  peculiar  and 
startling '  event,  such  as  the  Cotton  Famine,  might  be  counted  in  a 
breath.  Those  who  have  given  once,  and  who  will  never  give  again, 
may  be  written  at  full  length  ('names,  weights,  and  colours  of  the 
riders,'  as  one  used  to  hear  at  a  race-ground),  on  a  small  side  of 
note-paper.  Those  who  never  give  at  all,  might  properly  call  them- 
selves, like  the  devils  in  the  New  Testament,  '  Legion,'  for  they  are 
many. 

In  January,  1865,  the  death  of  his  old  "Christian 
pastor  and  friend,"  the  Eev.  Eobert  Moore,  Eector  of  St. 
Griles's,  Dorset,  who  had  held  the  benefice  for  forty-two 
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years,  was  a  shock  to  Lord  Shaftesbury.     Soon  after  he 
wrote : — 

Feb.  14tli. — London.  Many  excellent  men  covet  St.  Giles's  as 
a  refuge  and  repose  ;  but,  worthy  as  they  are,  T  cannot,  for  their 
sakes,  convert  it  into  an  easy-chair.  These  town  clergy  seem  to  think 
that  a  rural  population  requires  nothing  but  the  ministerial  presence. 
They  are  ignorant  that,  if  there  be  less  mental,  there  is  oftentimes 
more  physical  work,  to  visit  carefully  and  rule  diligently  a  wide- 
extended  parish. 

Mr.  Haldane  was  consulted  as  to  the  vacancy. 

My  sole  desire  is  to  give  the  living  to  a  true,  tried,  and  meritori- 
ous (humanly  speaking)  servant  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

I  should  desii-e  the  joint  opinions  of  yourself,  the  good  Dean,* 
and  Lord  Midletou.  A  man  endorsed  by  you  three,  would  be  an 
'  epistle  known  and  read  of  all  men.'  .  .  .  Let  Emilius  Bayley  be 
included  in  your  deliberations. 

The  result  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Eobert 
Harkness,  who  still  held  the  benefice  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  death. 

The  Diary  for  1865  is  much  fuller  than  for  many 
previous  years,  and  a  few  passages  on  miscellaneous 
subjects  may  be  quoted.  The  following  relate  to  the 
illness  of  Lord  Palmerston — a  sharp  attack  of  gout — 
which  was  a  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury : — 

April  20th. ^ — Though  somewhat  abated,  my  uneasiness  respecting 
Palmerston  is  very  great.  0  God,  '  spare  him  a  little  before  he  go 
hence  and  be  no  more  seen.' 

May  1st.— P.  is  better,  God  be  blessed.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
very  anxious.     He  may,  and  probably  will,  endure  a  little  longer.     I 

*  The  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Law. 
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cannot,  however,  dare  to  hope  (and  to  pray  would  be  to  pray  for  a 
miracle)  that  he  will  encounter  another  Session. 

In  reviewing  tlie  political   situation  the  following 
passage  occurs  : — ■ 

July  10th. — This  is  considered  a  calm.  But  it  is  in  reality  no 
such  thing.  It  is  simply  the  peg  driven  through  the  Island  of  Deles  ; 
unloose  the  peg,  and  all  will  be  adrift. 

Palmerston  is  that  peg.  Let  him  be  drawn  out  by  defeat,  by 
sickness,  or  by  retirement,  and  all  will  be  in  confusion.  Gladstone 
and  the  Manchester  party  will  ensure  that  issue. 

July  11th. — In  fearful  anxiety  about  Palmerston.  He  is,  the 
Lord  be  praised,  better,  but  he  has  not  recovered,  nor  will  he  ever 
recover,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  his  former  strength.  I  have  long 
thought  that  he  will  not  meet  another  Parliament ;  or,  if  he  does, 
it  will  only  be  to  take  his  leave.  He  is  gone  to  Tiverton ;  his  friends 
declared  that  such  a  step,  however  hazardous,  was  necessary  to 
sustain  the  public  confidence.  How  ardently  do  I  pray,  day  and 
night,  that  he  may  return  in  safety.  He  is  the  only  true  Englishman 
left  in  public  life. 

One  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  favourite  schemes  was  the 
Evangelisation  of  the  East ;  and  one  of  the  agencies  in- 
tended to  promote  it  was  the  Malta  Protestant  College. 
The  subject  was  first  propounded  to  him  in  1823,  when 
resident  in  Eome,  by  Lord  Hastings,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  Governor-Greneralship  of  India,  and 
who,  after  a  rest,  was  to  assume  the  Government  of  the 
Island  of  Malta.  He  proposed  to  found  an  institution 
where  the  natives  of  the  East  should  be  taught  gratui- 
tously. Years  passed  away,  and  no  grand  effort  had  been 
made  to  give  effect  to  the  conception  of  Lord  Hastings, 
although  the  subject  had  never  escaped  the  attention  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  Eventually,  Dr.  Adair  Crawford, 
M  2 
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who  had  also  long  pondered  the  matter,  consulted  Lord 
Shaftesbury  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  was  a  meeting 
at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  and,  in  1846,  the 
establishment  of  the  Malta  Protestant  College.  Its 
object  was  the  religious  and  social  improvement  of  the 
populations  living  under  Turkish  rule ;  and,  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  a  certain  number  of 
native  Oriental  pupils  were  received  free  of  expense, 
and  educated  as  schoolmasters,  interpreters,  mission- 
aries, physicians,  and  merchants,  while  Europeans  and 
wealthy  natives  were  admitted  on  payment  and  edu- 
cated. The  want  of  Englishmen  properly  qualified  to 
fill  the  various  diplomatic  and  consular  offices  in  Tur- 
key was  detrimental  to  the  political  and  commercial 
interests  of  England,  and  this  want,  it  was  hoped,  the 
Malta  College  would  supply.  Malta  was  chosen  as 
the  scene  of  these  operations,  because  it  presented  great 
facilities  of  acquiring  the  Oriental  and  other  languages, 
and  of  associating  with  natives  from  nearly  every  region 
of  the  East;  because  the  pupils  would  there  become 
gradually  acclimatised  to  bear  the  heat  of  more  Southern 
regions,  and  because  the  cost  of  living  was  cheaper, 
rendering  it  possible  to  board  and  educate  a  pupil  for 
from  £45  to  £60  per  annum. 

After  years  of  up-hill  work,  it  was  found  that  the 
plan  could  not  be  made  successful,  and  the  following 
entry  records  the  end  of  its  existence : — 

Aug.  3rd. — The  Malta  College  must,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded 
as  a  coniplete  failure.  It  has  been  a  work  of  much  labour,  much 
thought,  much  anxiety  and  high  anticipation,  many  appeals  to  the 
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public,  and  many  prayers  to  God.  But  it  has  broken  down ;  and 
we  must  close  it  in  debt ;  and  I,  I  fear,  shall  bear  the  principal 
burthen.  The  difficulties  of  governing  such  an  institution,  some 
days'  journey  off,  severed  by  the  sea  and  foreign  lands,  was  too  great 
for  a  small  irregular  Committee,  giving  attendance  but  once  a  month, 
and  that  very  hurried  in  its  operations.  .  .  .  But  all  is  not  lost. 
We  have  sent  out  from  time  to  time  a  few  Easterns  of  a  good  type  ; 
and  we  have  stirred  men's  minds  in  England  and  America  to  thoughts 
of  Syria. 

In  a  note  to  Mr.  Haldane,  Lord  Shaftesbury  says  : — 

Poor  dear  Malta  College  !  It  must  go  down  before  the  wealth 
and  generosity  of  America,  and  the  greater  wealth  and  meanness  of 
England.     Its  history  recalls  a  tender  love-song  of  Moore's  : — 

'  Farewell !  our  love  was  born  in  fears, 
And  nursed  'mid  vain  regrets ; 
Like  winter-suns  it  rose  in  tears, 
Like  them  in  tears  it  sets.' 

For  several  years  there  are  frequent  records  of  visits 

to    Eichmond — similar   to   the    following,    written    in 

1861:  — 

Went  to  Richmond  to  see  my  mother.  She  is  far  less  suffering, 
thank  God,  than  when  I  last  saw  her,  less  cough,  less  deafness,  less 
depression.  Her  eye  is  not  dim,  she  needs  no  glasses,  nor  the  aid  of 
a  stick.     What  a  marvel  at  eighty-seven  ! 

The  last  of  this  long  series  of  entries  is  in  August, 

1865:— 

Aug.  8th. — Have  just  received  intelligence  from  Dr.  Julius  of 
the  death  of  my  poor  mother.  She  died  without  pain,  enfeebled  by 
age,  and  quite  in  her  second  childhood. 

Aug.  13th.  —  Sunday.  Yesterday  consigned  her  to  the  grave  in 
the  vault  at  St.  Giles's,  '  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  joyful 
resurrection.'  In  November  next  she  would  have  completed  ninety- 
one  years.  Well  does  God  say  to  Solomon  the  word  of  praise, 
because  he  had  '  not  desired  long  life.' 
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In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  cattle  plague  was 
raging  in  England  with  fearfnl  violence.  Of  80,000 
cattle  attacked  by  the  disease,  40,000  had  died  ;  and  in 
September,  between  6,000  and  7,000  animals  were 
dying  each  week,  while  the  sheep  also  were  threatened. 
Pending  the  action  of  the  Government  as  to  a  special 
public  prayer,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  wrote  a  prayer — of 
great  beauty  and  practical  force — and  circulated  it  in 
his  own  diocese.  Lord  Shaftesbury  obtained  a  copy, 
and  pronounced  it  to  "  be  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
pious  prayers  he  ever  read."  The  following  entry  will 
not  surprise  any  one  who  knew  him  well :  — 

Oct.  10. — St.  Giles's.  Public  prayer  last  Sunday.  Have  circulated 
a  short  form,  for  private  use,  by  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Sent  it  to  every 
farmer  and  cottager  on  all  my  estates  ;  also  some  to  London,  and 
remitted  a  sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Baring  Gould  for  the  printing  of  it 
in  Wolverhampton. 

"While  this  great  calamity  was  hanging  over  the 
nation,  a  deeper  and  a  darker  cloud  was  shadowing 
the  household  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  His  friend,  the 
man  he  trusted  and  loved,  through  whose  influence  he 
had  been  able  to  eff'ect  so  much,  whose  life  seemed  so 
essential  to  the  nation,  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
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The  record  of  Lord  Palmerston's  life  has  been  fully 
given  to  the  woi'ld.  Every  one  knows  the  main  features 
of  his  wonderful  career  :  how,  for  sixty  years,  he  was  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
time,  in  office ;  how  he  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  thirty  years  before  the  Queen  came  to  the 
throne,  and  how,  from  first  to  last,  he  was  a  man  with 
the  capacity  to  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
to  work  with  a  will  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  the 
welfare  and  glory  of  his  country.  There  are  aspects  of 
his  life  and  character,  however,  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  made  known ;  they  relate  to  the  inner  circle  and 
the  hidden  sphere,  and  few,  if  any,  knew  them  better 
than  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
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Until  Lord  Palmerston  had  entered  his  eighty-first 
year,  he  showed  none  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  old  age, 
nor  any  relaxing  of  that  hold  on  life  which  characterised 
his  whole  career.  The  attack  of  gout,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  was  the  first  indication  of  his  ap- 
proaching end. 

During  the  elections  in  July,  1865,  he  addressed  the 
electors  at  Tiverton  and  then  went  to  Brocket,  where 
the  attack  of  illness  occurred.  Before  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered,  he  went  for  a  ride,  took  a  chill,  and  indis- 
creetly refused  the  remedies  proposed  to  him. 

Oct.  IGtli.  —  London.  Came  up  with  Minny  to-day  in  consequence 
of  a  telegram  from  Evelyn.  Heard,  on  arrival,  that  P.  was  better. 
She  is  gone  to  Brocket ;  I  remain  here.  She  is  enough — at  such 
limes  as  these  a  multitude,  even  of  the  dearest  friends,  is  burden- 
some. 

Will  the  Loi-d  spare  him  to  us  a  little  space  before  he  '  go  hence 
and  be  no  more  seen  1 '     I  believe  that  it  will  be  so. 

On  the  ISth,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who,  as  will  he 
seen  immediately,  went  at  once  to  Brocket  Hall,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Haldane  : — 

Brocket  Hall,  Oct.  ISiJi,  1865. 

Dear  Haldane, — Palmerston  rallied  wonderfully  yesterdav,  but 
now  he  lies  on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  A  few  hours  and  he 
will  be  no  more. 

God  have  mercy  on  him  for  our  Lord's  sake  !  I  have  hope,  well- 
founded  hope,  that  he  dies  in  peace.  Three  days  ago  he  expressed 
his  firm  trust  in  Christ,  to  our  invaluable  friend  and  physician, 
Protheroe  Smith ;  and  as  \ve  prayed  over  him  to-day,  I  saw  his  eyes 
open,  and  heard  low  indistinct  sounds  of  assent.  God  is  unspeakably 
good.  If  Thou  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  who  can 
abide  Thee  1 ' 
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Thus  goes  the  '  Ultimus  Romanorum,'  and  now  begins,  be  assured 
of  it,  the  greatest  social,  political,  and  religious  revolution  that 
England  has  yet  endured. 

What  an  instrument  he  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  ! 

Yours, 

S. 
The  Diary  contiuues  :^ 

Oct.  20th. — Brocket.  Till  now,  unable  to  record  the  death  of 
my  much-loved  friend.  It  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  his  soul 
on  Wednesday  morning,  1 8th,  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock. 

First,  I  thank  God  that  I  was  present  to  watch  and  pray  by  his 
bedside.  Minny  had,  on  Tuesday  morning,  sent  me  a  telegram  to 
say,  '  Much  better  ' ;  and,  on  that  word,  I  was  preparing  to  return 
to  my  business  in  Dorsetshire  ;  but,  providentially,  I  read  what  she 
had,  providentially,  also  added,  '  You  were  expected,  you  may  as  well 
come  for  one  night  at  all  events.'  I  determined  so  to  do,  merely  to 
shake  hands  with  him  and  wish  him  joy.  And  right  glad  am  I,  that 
I  was  moved  to  take  this  step  ;  for,  on  my  arrival,  I  heard  that  he 
had  suffered  a  sudden  relapse  and  that  the  physicians  had  abandoned 
all  hope.  Yet  I  could  not  quite  abandon  prayer ;  and  I  clung, 
without  sanction,  to  the  issue,  as  it  were,  of  a  miracle. 

Later  in  the  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  went  to  his  bedroom, 
and  saw  him  lying,  apparently  unconscious,  and  breathing  hard. 
We  all  sat  up  the  whole  night :  Fanny  and  Minny  with  their  mother, 
and  I,  W.  Cowper,  Georgiana,  Evelyn,  and  the  doctors,  occasionally 
in  the  bedroom,  or  the  room  adjoining.  Ho  was  sinking  gradually, 
but  without  pain. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  that  anxious  night  are  very 
graphically  told : — 

About  two  o'clock  it  might  be,  the  doctor,  Protheroe  Smith, 
thinking  that  his  end  was  very  near,  proposed  that  all  should  unite 
in  prayer,  and  commend  his  soul  to  the  living  God.  We  heartily 
concurred ;  and  I  went  into  the  next  room  to  arouse  the  good  Dr. 
Watson,  then  asleep  on  a  sofa,  who  had  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
to  join  the  family  in  any  act  of  worship. 
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An  hour  or  more  after  this,  William  leaned  over  the  bed  and 
began  to  recite  some  passages  of  the  Liturgy,  the  short  and  pithy 
supplications,  one  or  two  of  the  Collects,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
He  was,  I  think,  in  this  very  judicious,  as  using  the  words  and 
petitions  with  which  Palmerston  might  be  familiar.  It  is  manifest 
to  me  that  he  was  heard  by  Palmerston,  who  opened  his  eyes  and 
seemed  to  give,  by  low  but  special  sounds,  expressions  of  assent. 

William  then  asked  me  to  pray  over  him,  saying,  '  he  knows 
your  voice,  and  he  will  be  touched  to  find  that  you  are  so  near  him.' 
Inwardly  I  implored  God's  grace ;  and  then  I  did  so.  His  eyes 
were  opened  widely,  and  he  repeated,  after  many  of  the  petitions, 
the  same  sounds  that  had  so  comforted  us  all  under  William's  prayer. 
I  spoke  of  sin,  of  forgiveness,  and  of  sin  being  washed  away  only 
by  the  blood  of  our  crucified  Saviour.  There  was  no  sign  of  re- 
pugnance, no  moving  of  the  hand  in  token  of  denial  (and  he  had 
strength  to  do  so,  for  he  had  moved  his  hands  before,  and  he  moved 
them  afterwards),  but  the  same  soft  and  pecuKar  sound,  that  seemed 
more  like  a  breathing  of  the  heart,  than  an  effort  of  the  mouth. 
This  done,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  relapsed  into  his  former 
drowsiness. 

A  good  deal  later,  and  just  before  the  last  gasp  (I  forget  the 
precise  hour),  Protheroe  Smith  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  '  Are  you  in 
pain  1 '  '  Oh  no,'  he  replied.  Somewhat  after  that  Smith  (Dr. 
Watson  standing  by),  asked  him,  '  Will  you  take  any  refreshment  1 ' 
'  Oh  no,  no,'  he  answered,  in  distinct  tones.  Both  the  doctors 
remarked  to  me,  '  We  are  now  certain  that  he  heard  your  prayers 
and  that  his  consciousness  remained  with  him.' 

If  that  be  so,  then  am  I  equally  certain  that  he  acknowledged, 
accepted,  and  embraced  our  petitions,  joined  in  the  confession  of 
sins,  and  trusted  in  the  merits  of  the  AU-powerfvil  Redeemer.  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  man  that  he  never  would  have  passed  in 
silence,  still  less  have  apparently  admitted,  anything  that  his  spirit 
rejected.  We  may  joyously  believe  that,  after  a  long  life  of  absorp- 
tion in  worldly  aSairs,  God,  of  His  free  and  unbounded  mercy, 
revealed  to  him  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  enabled  all  those 
who  so  truly  and  tenderly  loved  him,  to  say  with  unhesitating 
confidence  and  joy,  '  We  now  commit  our  brother  to  the  grave,  dust 
to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,  in  the  sure  und  certain  hope  of  a  glorious 
resurrection.' 
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I  was  not  in  the  chamber  at  the  very  moment  of  dissolution ;  but 
I  came  in  time  to  imprint  a  parting  kiss  on  his  forehead  yet  warm, 
and  put  my  hand  on  his  closing  eyes. 

It  was  but  natural  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  should 
scan  the  political  horizon  with  some  anxiety,  and  he 
proceeds  to  record  Lord  Palmerston's  estimate  of  men 
who  were  to  succeed  him  : — 

Oct.  25th. — Palmerston  had  but  two  real  enemies,  Bright  and 
Gladstone.  Gladstone's  language,  and  specially  his  acts,  will  show 
that  the  master  mind,  which  curbed  him,  is  gone ;  and  his  resentment 
will  appear  in  the  political  associations  he  will  form,  and  in  the 
violence  and  relish  with  which  he  will  overthrow  every  thought 
and  deed  of  his  great  leader. 

Palmerston  knew  all  this,  but  never  mentioned  it  with  asperity. 
Once  he  said  to  me,  though  he  seldom  dealt  in  predictions,  '  Glad- 
stone will  soon  have  it  all  his  own  way  ;  and,  whenever  he  gets  my 
place,  we  shall  have  strange  doings.' 

He  feared  his  character,  his  views,  and  his  temperament,  greatly. 
He  rarely  sjjoke  severely  of  any  one.  Bright  and  Gladstone  were 
the  only  two  of  whom  he  used  strong  language.  Cobden  he  described 
as  a  man  from  whom  he  differed  in  many  respects,  but  he  never,  in 
my  hearing,  applied  to  him  any  forcible  epithets.  Lord  Russell, 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  greatest  wrongs — personal  and 
political — was  never  alluded  to  but  with  a  laugh,  and  in  a  good- 
humoured  way,  '  Oh,  he's  a  foolish  fellow,  but  we  shall  go  on  very 
well  now.'  And  he  was  right,  for  the  latter  conduct  of  Lord  Russell 
was  antagonistic  to  his  first,  and  the  six  years  of  his  tenure,  under  P., 
of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship,  were  years  of  confidence  and  esteem 
between  them  both. 

He  saw  clearly,  but  without  any  strong  sentiment,  Gladstone's 
hostility.  He  remarked  to  me  one  day,  when  we  were  discussing 
some  appointment :  '  Well,  Gladstone  has  never  behaved  to  me 
as  a  colleague,  in  such  a  way  as  to  demand  from  me  any  con- 
sideration.' And  this  he  said  with  the  air  and  tone  of  a  man 
who  perceive  i  the  enmity  but  did  not  care  for  it.  Yet  he  always 
endeavoured   to    keep    him   safe   in   Oxford.     When   Lord   Derby 
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dissolved  the  Parliament,  P.  requested  me  to  do  all  that  lay  in  my 
power  to  secure  Gladstone's  seat  for  the  University.  When  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  in  July  of  this  year,  P.  again  applied  to  me  ;  and  every 
effort  was  made.  But  the  Conservatives  and  their  adherents  com- 
mitted the  gross  folly  of  ejecting  him  from  Oxford,  and  thus  sending 
him  to  Lancashire.  '  He  is  a  dangerous  man,'  said  P. ;  '  keep  him  in 
Oxford,  and  he  is  partially  muzzled;  but  send  him  elsewhere,  and  he 
will  run  wild.' 

Oct.  29th. — Yesterday  Palmerston  was  committed  to  the  grave 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  had  said,  in  his  will,  evidently  never 
contemplating  a  public  funeral,  that  he  '  desired  to  be  buried  at 
Eomsey.'  The  universal  wish  that  he  should  be  publicly  interred, 
prevailed  with  his  family,  and  Lady  Palmerston  gave  way  under  our 
assurance  that  a  place  should  be  reserved  for  her  at  his  side  in  the 
Abbey  as  he  had  designed  for  her  in  the  cemetery. 

The  crowds  were  immense,  but  in  wonderful  order ;  silent, 
deeply  reverential,  and  apparently  unwilling,  even  by  signs,  to  disturb 
the  solemnity  of  the  procession.  Such  a  scene  has  seldom  been  seen ; 
and  long  will  it  be  ere  such  another  be  witnessed.  The  people  loved 
the  man,  his  open  simplicity,  his  imperturbable  good-humour,  his  in- 
capability of  resentment,  his  readiness  to  stand  up,  at  all  times,  for 
what  he  thought  right ;  they  confided  in  his  sagacity,  his  experience 
of  affairs,  his  preference  of  the  public  interests  to  nepotism  or  to 
self  ;  they  saw  in  him,  in  short,  everything  that  they  desired  to  see 
in  a  Hitler  in  one  aspect,  in  a  servant  in  another.  Every  man 
regarded  him  as  a  personal  friend  ;  and  every  one,  in  his  loss,  seems 
subjected  to  a  sense  of  personal  insecurity. 

While  I  deeply  mourn  him  as  my  dear,  true;  and  private  friend, 
and  while  I  tremble  for  the  destinies  of  England,  I  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  and  joy  the  special  mercy  of  Almighty  God  towai-ds  him, 
and  towards  his  relations.  He  might  have  lived  to  a  second  child- 
hood ;  he  might  have  lived  to  exhibit  mental  decrepitude  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  give  rise  to  wishes  that  he  would  resign,  and  to 
complaints  that  his  friends  did  not  persuade  him  to  resign.  He 
went  down,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  in  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  in  the  plenitude  of  the  public 
confidence,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  in  the  midst  of 
social  and  domestic  happiness,  in  the  possession  of  power,  and  with 
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the  daily  prayers  of  thousands  that  he  might  long  be  spared  for  the 
honour,  the  welfare,  and  security  of  the  Empire.  '  His  sun  went 
down  while  it  was  yet  day  ; '  and  the  twilight  will  be,  to  the  eye  at 
least,  as  attractive  and  beautiful  as  his  full  blaze  of  splendour. 

The  intellect,  too,  left  in  its  vigour,  freshness  and  elasticity,  was 
becoming  far  too  active  and  vigorous  for  the  body.  He  battled,  hour 
by  hour,  with  that  sinking  frame,  which,  though  still  perfect  in  its 
organisation  (for  so  the  post-mortem  revealed)  was  qualified  for  long 
and  peaceable  existence,  but  not  for  rapid  and  anxious  exertion.  His 
sufiering,  latterly,  must  have  been  extreme.  With  a  courage  equal 
to  his  understanding,  he  continued  to  demand  of  his  jsliysical  system 
all  the  service  it  had  rendered  in  his  early  days.  A  conscientious 
eagerness  to  fight  for  his  country,  while  he  had  a  leg  to  stand  on, 
impelled  him  very  far,  and  temporarily  sustained  him.  But  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  nerves,  and  muscles  were  failing  fast ;  and  one  saw, 
with  pain,  the  desperate  efibrts  he  made  partly  to  conceal  and  partly 
to  overcome  them.  Hitherto  this  reflection  has  comforted,  and 
upheld  my  mother-in-law.  She  recognises  the  merciful  hand  of  God 
towards  both  herself  and  him,  in  the  many  years  of  happiness  they 
were  permitted  to  enjo)'  together,  and  his  easy  removal  before  any 
mental  and  further  bodily  visitations. 

The  death  of  our  friend  Palmerston  has  made  a  gap  in  many 
lives  and  in  many  quarters.  The  first  is  in  his  wife's  existence.  It 
is  a  sudden  change  from  excitement  and  activity  to  utter  silence  and 
repose.  Sl:e  revolved  round  the  centre  of  all  political  movements, 
she  is  checked  in  her  orbit,  and  is  become  stationary.  Her  hopes 
and  fears  and  affections,  so  keenly  roused  and  so  tenderly  exercised, 
towards  him,  whether  in  strength  or  weakness,  in  anxiety,  or  in  joy, 
will  be  wholly  extinguished,  or  made  to  burn  in  a  lower  degree, 
towards  other  objects. 

It  is  a  change,  and  a  gap,  to  Minny.  He  tenderly  loved  and 
admired  her,  and  said  to  her,  as  she  entered  his  room,  not  many  days 
before  his  death,  '  Minny,  come  in,  come  in  ;  you  always  seem  to  me 
like  a  sunbeam.'  Such  afiections  withdrawn  are  not  a  slight  abstrac- 
tion of  vital  warmth. 

I  cannot  but  observe  a  considerate  Providence  in  the  removal  of 
the  husband  before  the  wife.  She  has  many  things  to  sustain  and 
console  her.      He  would  have  had  none.      She  has  her  children  and 
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her  grandchildren  about  her  ;  he  would  have  been  alone  and  helpless 
in  the  extreme,  with  all  the  bitterness  and  keenness  of  sorrow  which 
befalls  one  so  entirely  isolated  and  deprived  irreparably  of  all  the 
supports,  alleviations,  and  balms  that  exist  only  in  domestic  life  and 
the  ministrations  of  affectionate  and  unpaid  service. 

It  is  a  change  to  Evelyn,  *  who  is  discharged  from  an  office  of 
moderate  emolument,  but  one  of  deep  interest  and  instruction,  and 
this,  too,  without  a  profession  to  fall  back  upon. 

Eeferring  to  the  assemblies  given  by  Lady  Palmer- 
ston,  to  wbich  allusion  has  been  made  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  work,  f  Lord  Shaftesbury  continues  : — - 

Oct.  30th.  —  These  parties  at  Cambridge  House  gave  golden 
bridges  of  opportunities  to  all  of  diflFerent  opinions,  of  attitudes 
mutually  hostile^  of  warring  partisans,  to  members  of  the  two  Houses, 
to  many  of  all  degrees,  professions,  occupations  in  the  Commons  ;  to 
all  these  they  furnished  means  of  intercourse,  of  social  amenities,  of 
acquaintances,  and,  perhaps,  reciprocal  satisfaction.  Party  asperities 
were  modified,  and  many  personal  errors  mitigated  or  subdued.  For 
some  time,  at  least,  but  possibly  for  ever,  such  gatherings  wiU  find 
neither  place  nor  patron. 

The  loss  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  personallj'-,  in  the 
death  of  his  old  and  tried  friend  was  irreparable.  He 
refers  to  it  thus  : — 

Ah,  but  to  none  will  the  loss  be  as  it  is  to  myself.  I  lose  a 
man  who,  I  knew,  esteemed  and  loved  me  far  beyond  every  other 
man  living.  He  showed  it  in  every  action  of  his  heart,  in  every 
expression  of  his  lips,  in  private  and  in  public  as  a  man,  as  a 
relative,  and  as  a  Minister.  His  society  was  infinitelv  a<rreeable  to 
me;  and  I  admired,  every  day  more,  his  patriotism,  his  simplicity 
of  purpose,  his  indefatigable  spirit  of  labour,  his  unfailing  good 
humour,  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  his  prompt,  tender,  and  active 

*  The  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley  was  Lord  Palmerston's  private  secretary 
t  Vol.  i.,  p.  284. 
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considerateness  for  others,  in  the  midst  of  his  heaviest  toils  and 
anxieties.  A  great  and  mighty  door  for  good  is  now  closed  upon 
me,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  ever.  This  I  may  lament,  while  I  bless 
God  for  such  grand,  such  frequent,  such  prolonged  opportunities 
of  doing  good  service  in  my  generation. 

I  have  kept  no  record — I  now  regret  the  omission — of  the  various 
cases  I  brought  before  him,  and  successfully,  for  aid  from  the  '  Bounty 
Money.'  The  applicants,  in  abundant  instances,  approached  the 
Prime  Minister  through  me  as  their  channel,  and,  as  I  never  under- 
took any  but  deserving  cases,  so  I  never  met  with  anything  but 
ready  acquiescence. 

So  with  honours  to  be  bestowed.  He  listened  at  once  to  my 
earnest  counsel  to  give  baronetcies  to  Baxter,  of  Dundee,  and 
Crossley,  of  Halifax,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  princely  generosity 
to  the  people.  I  persuaded  him  on  behalf  of  McClintock  and  Harry 
Parkes,  overlooked  and  disregarded,  despite  his  great  services,  by 
Lord  Russell.  He  was  ever  forward,  nay,  delighted,  to  recognise 
and  reward  merit,  wherever  it  was  found. 

It  was  no  slight  interest  to  be  so  near  the  centre  of  all  action  in 
polities,  the  fountain-head  of  all  information.  He  was  very  open 
and  explicit  with  me  at  all  times.  In  conversation  he  withheld 
nothing  but  what  he  could  not,  in  honour,  divulge,  and  though  not 
given  to  voluntary  communications,  he  imparted  to  me  almost  every- 
thing, if  it  arose  in  the  order  of  our  discourse. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  next  proceeds  to  review  the  whole 
history  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Church  appointments.  It 
need  hardly  be  said,  that  almost  everj'  appointment 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  High  Church  party, 
and  that  every  fresh  appointment  made  to  the  Bench 
of  Bishops  especially  excited  their  anger  and  chagrin. 
The  "Shaftesbury  Bishops"  were  "as  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  "  to  them,  and  especially 
to  Bishop  Wilberforce,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grladstone 
on  the  question  of  a  Bill  to  abolish  the  declaration  made 
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by  Mayors,  that  tliey  would  not  use  their  office  against 
the  Established  Church,  wrote  : — "  T  shall  be  ready  not 
to  oppose  the  Bill  if  I  find  it  possible  to  bring  the 
Church  party,  and  especially  the  bishops,  to  act 
together  in  that  sense.  I  fear  that  this  will  not  be 
easy.  Lord  Palmerston's  wicked  appointments  meet  us 
here  at  every  turn — to  yield  everything  to  a  Ministry, 
which  every  sound  Churchman  feels  insults  the  Church 
almost  every  time  it  has  to  recommend  to  the  Crown 
for  a  bishopric,  is  exceedingly  hard."  * 

In  his  biography  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Evelyn 
Ashley  says  : — 

"  The  Church  patronage  which  Lord  Palmerston 
administered  during  his  two  Premierships  was  so  large 
that  the  principle  on  which  he  declared  himself  to  act, 
and  on  which,  indeed,  he  consistently  did  act,  is  worth 
reading  in  his  own  words.  I  can  certainly  of  my  own 
knowledge  assert,  that  the  one  way  in  which  a  clergy- 
man could  make  it  certain  that  he  would  not  get  pre- 
ferment, was  to  commence  his  letter  of  application  by  a 
statement  of  his  political  principles,  thus  making  them 
a  ground  of  claim.  Lord  Palmerston  wi-ites  to  Lord 
Carlisle,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  : — 

'  I  have  never  considered  ecclesiastical  appointments 
as  patronage  to  be  given  away  for  grace  and  favour,  and 
for  personal  or  political  objects.  The  choice  to  be  made 
of  persons  to  fill  dignities  in  the  Church  must  have  a 
great  influence  on  many  important  matters ;  and  I  have 
always  endeavoured,  in  making  such  appointments,  to 
*  "  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,"  vol  iii.,  p.  84. 
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choose  the  hest  man  I  could  find,  without  any  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  those  who  may  have  recommended 
candidates  for  choice.'  " 

In  the  appendix  to  the  work  from  which  the  above 
quotation  is  made,  there  is  a  remarkable  letter  from 
Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  author,  on  the  public  and 
private  character  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs  : — 

"  He  had  much  solicitude  for  the  honour  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  episcopal  office.  He  ever  sought  for  good 
and  proper  men;  and  he  discarded,  in  the  search,  all 
considerations  of  mere  politics  or  attention  to  personal 
requests.  '  If  the  man  is  a  good  man,'  he  often  said, 
'  I  don't  care  what  his  political  opinions  are.  Certainly 
I  had  rather  not  name  a  bishop  who  would  make  party 
speeches  and  attacks  on  the  Government  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  but,  short  of  that,  let  him  do  as  he  likes.'  '  I 
am  a  very  lucky  man,'  he  remarked  to  me ;  '  luckier 
than  most  Ministers.  I  have  no  sons,  grandsons,  or 
nephews  to  stuff  into  the  Church ;  and,  so  far  as  all 
that  is  concerned,  I  can  do  what  I  think  right.'  An 
instance  of  his  disinterestedness  occurred  to  myself.  I 
had  ventured  to  suggest  to  him  the  name  of  a  very 
learned,  but  comparatively  unknown,  man,  for  a  high 
professorship.  '  I  must  state,'  I  added,  '  that  he  is  a 
person  of  no  social  account,  and  has  no  friends  to 
endorse  him.'  'What  does  that  signify?'  he  replied; 
'  is  he  a  proper  man?'  'Yes,  a  very  proper  man.' 
'  Then  he  shall  be  appointed.'  And  he  was  so 
appointed. 

AT 
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"  I  must  add  here,  that  a  part  of  his  definition  of  a 
'  good  and  proper  man '  for  the  episcopal  bench,  was,  one 
who  would  go  on  well  with  the  Nonconformists.  He 
had  a  very  special  dislike  of  every  form  of  clerical 
assumption."  * 

Without  any  consideration  of  the  merit,  or  other- 
wise, of  Lord  Palmerston's  selections,  the  amount  and 
variety  of  his  cases  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  are 
historically  curious.  Nothing  has  been  seen  like  it,  in 
the  career  of  any  other  Minister.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  listf  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  at  his 
disposal  twenty-five  mitres  and  ten  deaneries ;  including 
three  appointments  to  English  and  two  to  Irish  arch- 
bishoprics, sixteen  English  and  four  Irish  bishoprics, 
and  ten  English  deaneries  -. — 


English  Akchbishops. 

Canterbury , . 

1862 

Dr.  Longley. 

York 

1860 

Dr.  Longley. 

^7 

1862 

Dr.  Thomson. 

English  Bishops. 

London 

1856 

Dean  Tait. 

Durham 

1856 

Bishop  Longley. 

)) 

1860 

Bishop  Villiers. 

>> 

1861 

Bishop  Baring. 

Carlisle 

1856 

Dr.  Villiers. 

» 

I860 

Canon  Waldegrave 

Gloucester  an 

d  Bristol      . 

1856 

Dr.  Baring. 

„ 

J) 

1861 

Dr.  Thomson. 

„ 

J) 

1861 

Dean  Ellicott. 

Ripon 

1856 

Dr.  Bickersteth. 

Norwich 

1857 

Dr.  Pelham. 

Eochester    . , 

1860 

Dr.  Wigram. 

Worcester    , . 

1860 

Dr.  Philpott. 

*  "  Life  of   Lord  Palmerston,"  by  the  Hon.  Eyelyn   AsUey,  M.P., 
vol.  ii..  p.  319. 

t  Extracted  from  the  Becord,  Nov.  1st,  1865. 
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Enslish  BiSHOFS— continued. 


Ely 

1864 

Canon  Harold  Broi 

Peterborough 

1864 

Dean  Jeune. 

Chester        ..          

1865 
Irish  Archbishops. 

Canon  Jacobson. 

Armagh 

1862 

Dr.  Beresford. 

Duhlin         

1863 
Irish  Bishops. 

Dean  Trench. 

Cork            

1857 

Dr.  Fitzgerald. 

,, 

1862 

Dr.  J.  Gregg. 

KiUaloe        

1862 

Dr.  Fitzgerald. 

Kihnore 

1862 

English  Deans. 

Dr.  Verschoyle. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford      , 

1855 

Dr.  Liddell. 

Westmiuster 

1857 

Dr.  Trench. 

)' 

1863 

Dr.  Stanley. 

Canterbury 

1857 

Dr.  Alford. 

Carlisle        

1856 

Dr.  Close. 

Kipon           

1859 

Dr.  Garnier. 

,, 

1860 

Dr.  Goode. 

Lincoln       

1860 

Dr.  Gamier. 

J) 

1864 

Dr.  Jeune. 

)) 

1864 

Dr.  Jeremie. 

G-loucester 

1862 

Dr.  Henry  Law. 

Exeter         

1861 

Professor  Ellicott. 

i»              ■ '  • 

1862 

Viscount  Midleton. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Lord  Palmerston  made  a 
considerable  number  of  appointments  to  important 
livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Shirley  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  with  a  Canonry  of 
Cbristchurch  annexed,  and  of  Dr.  Payne  Smith  to  the 
Eegius  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  also  with  a 
Canonry  of  Christchurch. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Diary,  for  the  statements  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury — the  "  Bishop-maker,"  as  he  was  not 

A^2 
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unfrequently  called — with  regard  to  these  ecclesiastical 
preferments. 

Nov.  1st. — In  the  matter  of  Church  appointments,  Palmerston 
was  conspicuous  for  justice,  propriety,  impartiality,  and  freedom  from 
merel}''  political  views. 

He,  at  once,  and  from  the  very  first,  gave  me  his  confidence  on 
these  matters,  and  I  very  early  determined  to  look  at  every  vacancy, 
not  from  my  own,  but  from  his  point  of  view.  Many  fit  men  passed 
before  me  whom  I  would,  had  /  been  Prime  Minister,  have  raised  to 
high  places  in  the  Church  ;  and  so  I  told  him  ;  but  I  added,  '  I  do 
not  advise  you  to  do  so,  because  you  could  not  maintain  them,  if 
questioned,  on  the  same  grounds  as  myself,  nor  allege  the  same 
reasons.  I  must  consider  your  position,  the  difficulties  you  have  to 
contend  against,  the  legitimate  objections,  even  in  such  matters,  that 
beset  the  path  of  a  public  man,  and  one,  from  his  special  office  and 
responsibility,  by  no  means  in  the  attitude  and  powers  of  a  private 
patron.  I  must  propose  what  you  and  I  can  defend,  not  that  which 
could  be  defended  by  myself  alone.' 

The  first  appointments  were  so  successful  that  they  influenced 
elections,  turned  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  raised  around 
him  a  strong  party  in  the  countiy.  Some  three  years  after  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  he  visited  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ;  ;uid  he 
spoke  to  me,  on  his  return,  of  the  vast  favour  he  had  met  with  ;  and 
how  he  Iiad  been,  everywhere,  thanked  for  his  nominations  in  the 
Church.  The  effect  was  seen  in  the  anger  of  Lord  Derby,  who 
openly  attacked  them  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  with  no 
response,  either  there  or  in  the  kingdom ;  impelled,  no  doubt,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bishoj)  of  Oxford,  to  run  amuck,  in  his  High 
Church  and  Tractarian  fury,  against  the  Evangelical  character  and 
truth  of  the  earlier  bishops.  He  was  always  anxious  that  they 
should  be  good  men,  active,  zealous,  and  sound  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  regarded  any  approximation  to  Popery, 
Popish  doctrines,  and  Popish  practices,  with  special  dislike  and  even 
fear.  From  the  commencement,  I  obtained  his  full  assent  that,  on  all 
occasions,  men  should  be  selected  who  would  be  moderate  and  decent 
in  their  language  towards  Nonconformists,  and  civil  in  their  personal 
intercourse  with  them.     He  felt,  as  I  did,  the  folly,  n;»y,  the  iniquity, 
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of  haughty  sacerdotal  bearing,  of  vituperative  epithets,  of  clerical 
despotism,  towards  the  body  of  Dissenters  ;  he  saw,  too,  and  resolved, 
if  he  could,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  such  an  ecclesiastical  arrogance. 

The  Church  gained,  by  this,  an  immense  popularity  and  strength, 
which  she  is  beginning  to  lose  from  no  other  cause  than  the  proud, 
domineering  assumptions  of  Convocation  and  Church  Congresses. 

The  lists  will  show  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the  several 
appointments.  Yet  not  one  was  even  questioned,  and  Dr.  Pusey 
himself,  in  supporting  Gladstone's  election  against  Gathorne  Hardy, 
remarked  that,  '  if  all  were  not  such  as  he  could  have  wished,  all,  at 
any  rate,  were  in  the  interests  of  religion.' 

He  oftentimes  thanked  me,  in  the  warmest  language,  for  the 
advice  I  gave  him,  and  showed  his  appreciation  of  it  by  never  making 
but  one  appointment,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  (that  of  Blakesly, 
Canon  of  Canterbury),  without  consulting  me  on  the  matter. 

The  first  bishops  were  decidedly  of  the  Evangelical  School ;  and 
my  recommendations  were  made  with  that  intention.  I  could  not 
foresee  the  duration  of  his  power,  and  I  was  resolved  to  put  forward 
men  who  would  preach  the  truth,  be  active  in  their  dioceses,  be 
accejrtable  to  the  working  people,  and  not  offensive  to  the  Noncon- 
formists. He  accepted  my  suggestions  on  these  very  grounds,  and 
heartily  approved  them. 

As  his  power  was  increased  and  prolonged,  and  a  fair  probability 
appeared  of  a  durable  administration,  I  felt,  and  he  felt,  the  expe- 
diency of  somewhat  enlarging  the  sphere  of  selection ;  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  standing  in  a  position,  as  I  have  observed 
before,  widely  different  from  that  of  a  private  patron. 

After  his  junction  with  the  Peel  party,  he  observed  to  me,  '  I 
should  like  to  be  a  little  cautious  in  the  selection  of  bishops,  so  as 
not,  unnecessarily,  to  vex  my  colleagues,  some  of  whom  are  very  high. 
It  is  a  bore  to  see  angry  looks,  and  have  to  answer  questions  of 
affected  ignorance.  This  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  fit  men,  but, 
if  we  can  now  and  then  combine  the  two,  so  much  the  better.' 

This  expression  of  feeling  altered,  of  course,  in  some  measure,  the 
external  appearance  of  the  nominations.  I  say  '  external,'  because 
the  principle  i-emained  the  same  ;  but  it  was  difiicult,  henceforward, 
■  to  select  worthy,  qualified — nay,  even  first-rate  men,  if  they  were 
altogether  unknown,  without  a  ready  answer  attached  to  their  names 
should  a  question  be  asked.    The  range  was  limited.    Public  opinion, 
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represented  by  the  public  press,  limited  the  range  still  more,  by  per- 
petually calling  for  'learned  men  '  to  fill  the  sees.  The  Tractarians 
did  so,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  elevation  of  some  of  their  mediaeval 
school ;   the  Neologians,  to  push  forward  such  as  Colenso. 

I  saw  this,  and  foresaw,  also,  that  this  new  demand,  sustained  by 
almost  every  paper,  would  eventually  be  serious,  greatly  embarrass 
him  under  the  pressure  of  the  business  of  his  office,  and  cause  him 
disquietude,  and  so  lead  to  a  change  in  his  mode  of  action. 

He  never  gave  a  hint,  himself,  of  any  altered  views ;  but  I  de- 
termined to  seek,  from  that  time  forward,  the  best  men  that  could  be 
found,  possessing  such  qualities  and  attainments  as  might  render 
them  good,  though  not  the  best,  men. 

Professors,  tutors,  and  dons  of  colleges  are  by  no  means,  on  an 
average,  men  fitted  for  episcopal  duty.  The  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  experience  of  parochial  life,  are  not  acquired  in  musty  libraries 
and  easy-chairs.  Practical  divinity  is  one  thing,  speculative  divinity 
another,  and  the  accomplishments  that  make  an  active  and  useful 
bishop,  are  purchased  at  the  cost  of  that  learning  which  would  make 
him  a  theological  champion,  armed  at  all  points,  and  ready  on  all 
occasions. 

The  later  appointments  proceeded  on  this  principle  ;  and,  God  be 
praised,  some  adequate  men  were  found.  Position,  however,  satisfied 
the  public  ;  a  dean,  an  archdeacon,  a  professor,  or  the  head  of  a 
college,  was  assumed  by  them  without  inquiry  to  be  a  '  learned  man. 
So  intent  were  the  malcontents  on  this  point,  that  when  Conway, 
the  vicar  of  Rochester,  was  appointed  to  the  Canonry  of  West- 
"ainster,  he  was  pronounced,  until  it  was  known  that  he  had  been 
fifth  Wrangler  at  Cambridge,  to  be  unfit  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor  of  St.  Margaret's. 

He  was  sensitive,  from  the  very  first,  in  respect  of  the  '  feelings  at 
Cambridge.'  After  two  Oxford  men  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Bench,  he  said  to  me,  '  Pray  look  out  for  a  Cambridge  man ;  they 
turned  me  out  of  Cambridge,  and  I  should  not  like  to  be  thought 
resentful.'  To  this  end  Bickersteth  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Eipon. 
I  suggested  to  him  Dr.  Tait  for  London,  then  Dean  of  Carlisle. 
I  did  so  as  believing  that  the  '  Broad  Church '  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented (I  advised  as  tliough  Prime  Minister),  and  selected  Dr.  Tait 
as  the  mildest  among  them.  It  is  an  appointment  in  some  resjiects 
to  be  regretted,  in  other  respects  to  be  commended,  for,  undoubtedU-, 
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we  have  got  from  him,  as  Bishop  of  London,  ten  times  as  much  as 
ever  was  obtained  from  one,  or  all,  of  his  predecessors. 

Dr.  Ellicott's  appointment  will  be  good  for  the  end  to  which  it 
was  made.  First,  a  Cambridge  man  was  wanted;  secondly,  some 
one  in  a  high  theological  position ;  and  thirdly,  my  own  feeling  that 
honour  should  be  done  to  every  one  (whenever  occasion  oflFered)  con- 
nected with  the  answers  to  '  Essays  and  Reviews.' 

The  original  nomination  of  Dr,  Trench  to  the  Deanery  of  West- 
minster was  entirely  his  own.  I  found,  when  I  asked  it  for  Dr. 
McCaul,  that  he  had  made  op  his  mind  for  Dr.  Trench.  I  do  not 
know  who  advised  him ;  certainly,  ke  himself  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  Doctor. 

But  it  was  at  my  suggestion  that  he  made  him  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

Garnier  also  was  his  own.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  the  son  of  his 
old  friend  the  Dean  of  Winchester ;  but  I  suggested  his  two  succes- 
sors, Dr.  Jeune  and  Dr.  Jeremie. 

Twice  under  my  advice  he  offered  a  bishopric  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  of 
Harrow,  and  was,  in  each  case,  refused. 

In  reference  to  the  Deanery  of  Ch.  Ch.,  I  had  no  share  be- 
yond that  of  joining,  with  many  others,  to  recommend  Dr.  Liddell. 

Dr.  Jacobson  was  proposed  for  my  consideration  in  the  following 
way  : — The  see  of  Chester  being  vacant,  I  had  suggested,  and  Pal- 
merston  had  accepted,  the  name  of  Archdeacon  Brest,  of  Durham. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  wrote  to  me,  and  enclosed  a  letter  from  Glad- 
stone. In  this  a  statement  was  made  that  Jacobson  was  the  chair- 
man of  his  Election  Committee;  that  the  nomination  of  this  pro- 
fessor to  the  vacant  see  would  be  very  encouraging,  and  greatly 
strengthen  his  interests,  the  usual  expressions  being  added  of  '  fit 
man,'  'learned  man,'  &c.,  &c. 

Palmerston  asked  my  opinion  very  seriously.  '  I  should  be  glad,' 
he  said,  'to  aid  Gladstone  to  keep  his  seat  for  Oxford,  because, 
small  though  it  may  be,  it  tends  a  little  to  check  him,  and  save  him 
from  running  into  wild  courses.  But  I  will  not  do  it  unless  you 
assure  me  that  the  Doctor  is  a  proper  man.'  .  .  . 

Well,  this  is  the  only  nomination  that  had  a  taint  of  politics  in 
it ;  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  its  behalf.  But  it  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  only  one  where  the  bishop  has  openly  and  speedily 
given  offence.     Departing  from  the  excellent  precedents  set  by  his 
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predecessors,  Bishops  Sumner  and  Graham,  he  has  peremptorily  re- 
fused, both  to  Chester  and  the  great  town  of  Liverpool,  his  sanction 
to  the  Bible  Society. 

•  The  anxiety  and  toil,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  end- 
less correspondence  and  interviews,  the  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  men  to  be  suggested,  the  inquiries  into  their 
antecedents,  the  perusal  of  their  published  sentiments, 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  the  prayers  for  "light  and 
guidance,"  the  reproaches  of  the  High  Church  Party — 
these  form  the  subject  of  innumerable  entries  in  the 
Diary  during  the  years  that  Lord  Palmerston  was 
Premier  and  his  Church  appointments  were  made  under 
the  advice  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  He  was  greatly 
assisted  in  his  labours  by  Mr.  Haldane,  to  whom,  when 
a  history  of  the  appointments  was  published  in  the 
Record,  he  wrote  : — • 

St.  Giles's,  Kovemher  14th,  1865. 

Dear  Haldane, — The  document  you  have  sent  me,  exhibiting 
the  ecclesiastical  patronage  bestowed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  is  a  docu- 
ment demanding  gratitude  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

No  three  Prime  Ministers  together,  had  attained  the  number;  and 
all  in  a  lump,  since  Prime  Ministers  began,  cannot  show  the  same 
quality  of  appointment,  or  the  same  disinterested  spirit  in  the  several 
nominations.  .  .   . 

You  may  take  to  yourself  very  large  consolation.  That  list  may 
be  to  you,  by  God's  mercy,  one  of  '  the  pleasures  of  memory.'  Your 
wide  experience,  sound  judgment,  and  Christian  heart,  were  of  signal, 
nay,  indispensable  importance  ;  and  now  that  we,  like  all  other  '  dogs, 
have  had  our  day,'  and  are  shrunk  again  to  our  former  proportions, 
let  us  bless  the  Lord  that,  in  His  good  pleasure,  He  used  us,  and  has 
done  so  much  by  small  instruments. 

Salutem  multam  in  Jesu  Christo. 

Yours,  g 
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lu  closing  his  review  of  Lord  Palmerston's  life,  and 
its  influence  on  Church  and  State,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
writes : — 

We  must  now  be  prepared  for  vast  and  irrevocable  changes. 
Palmerston  was  the  grand  pillar  appointed,  under  God's  Providence, 
to  which  all  the  vessels  of  the  State  were  linked,  and  so  the  fleet  was 
held  to  its  moorings.  It  is  now  cast  down  ;  the  sliips  are  set  afloat 
without  rudder  or  compass,  and  will  drift  in  every  direction  over  the 
broad  sea. 

We  seem  as  though  we  were  going  to  do  everything  that  we  most 
disliked.  No  one  wishes  for  Reform,  and  yet  every  one  will  give  it. 
The  Parliament  is  called  moderate,  and  even  '  liberally '  Conservative  ; 
but  it  will  prove  decidedly  revolutionary.  The  period  is  approaching, 
when  the  real  effects  of  the  Reform  Bill  will  begin  to  be  felt,  for 
many  of  the  calmest  and  most  thinking  men  foretold,  at  that  time, 
that,  while  many  and  great  changes  would  take  place  (as  they  have 
done),  there  would  be  no  organic  revolution  till  after  the  lapse  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Two  vast  changes  may  be  traced  within  the  last  few  years 
changes  in  the  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  the  estimate  formerly 
attached  to  ideas  and  institutions.  The  elective  franchise  is  no 
longer  considered  as  a  means  to  good  government,  but  is,  in  itself, 
even  where  good  government  exists,  a  right  and  an  enjoyment  for  the 
people.  It  is  treated  as  a  principle  of  education,  as  a  mode  of 
elevating  the  working  classes,  without  any  reflection  how,  unless 
properly  used,  it  will  depress  every  other. 

The  position  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  materially  lowered ;  and 
such  must  necessarily  be  the  issue  of  enlarged  desires  and  powers  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  remember  that,  when  Lord  Melbourne 
became  Prime  Minister,  he  lamented,  and  his  friends  lamented  also, 
that  he  had  no  majoiity  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  of  imjiort- 
ance  then  that  the  Minister  should  not  be  weak  in  the  '  Upper 
House,'  as  it  is,  at  present,  called.  But  what  Minister,  or  what  man, 
now  thinks  of  the  House  of  Lords  %  What  voice,  or  even  whisper, 
has  it  in  the  formation,  or  support,  of  an  Administration  ?  None.  It 
is  allowed  to  debate,  transact  private  business,  and  reject  a  few 
\inimportant  Bills  ;  but  its  vital  powers  are  gone,  and  never  will  it 
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dare  to  resist  the  House  of  Commons  for  two  years  on  any  point,  as 
it  resisted  them  for  twenty  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question. 

The  long  and  short  of  our  present  position  is,  that  the  time  has 
arrived  (novus  sceclorum  nascilur  ordo)  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Manchester  School,  of  which  Gladstone  is  the  disciple  and  the  organ. 
And,  for  the  nonce,  they  have  a  great  advantage ;  for,  though  the 
majority  of  the  country  is  against  them,  the  country  has  no  leaders 
in  or  out  of  Parliament ;  whereas  they  are  well  provided,  and  are 
equally  compact  in  purpose  and  action. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

1866—1867. 

A  Gloomy  Prospect — Keeping  Pace  with  the  Times— Homeless  Boys — The 
Chichester  and  Arethusa  Training  Ships  —  Loss  of  Early  Friends  — 
Dr.  Pusey  on  the  Prophet  Daniel — The  Victoria  Institute — The  Eeforra 
BiU — Correspondence  with  the  Earl  of  Derhy — Office  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster declined — Controversy  on  EituaKsm — Visit  to  St.  Alban's  Church, 
Holbom— Social  Science  Congress,  Manchester — The  Eeforra  BiU  in  the 
House  of  Lords — A  Eemarkahle  Speech — Tendencies  towards  Democracy — 
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Eegulating  the  Labour  of  Juveniles  in  Workshops — Clerical  Vestments 
Bill — Proposed  Ahohtion  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Canon — Sacerdotal  Dominion 
— A  Eitual  Commission  appointed — Letter  from  Eight  Hon.  Spencer  Wal- 
pole — In  Paris — Opening  of  the  Salle  Evangelique — Theatre  Services — Sir 
James  South — Deputation  to  Napoleon  III. 

The  year  1866  opened  gloomily  for  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
Many  of  the  measures  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  were 
exposed  to  peril ;  Lord  Palmerston,  the  "  man  in  whom 
he  trusted,"  was  no  more  ;  the  law-suits  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  Waters,  his  late  steward,  and  with 
Mr.  Levver,  one  of  his  tenants,  had  taken  an  unfaTOur- 
ahle  turn  he  had  never  contemplated ;  a  full  investiga- 
tion into  his  own  financial  circumstances  caused  him 
much  uneasiness.  Ever  since  he  began  the  Factory 
Question,  he  had  laid  out  on  that,  and  kindred  move- 
ments, large  sums  of  money ;  for  charitable  and  religious 
purposes  he  had  been  compelled  to  act  in  excess  of  what 
he  was  able  to  afford,  lest,  by  apparent  parsimony,  he 
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should  bring  "outward  profession"  into  contempt;  and 
the  cottage-building  and  drainage  works  at  St.  Giles's — 
undertaken  to  employ  labour  and  to  elevate  the  people 
— and  the  whole  farming  system  had,  by  the  mis- 
management of  his  steward,  proved  ruinous.  He  had 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  on  awakening,  he  wrote — 

...  I  acted  upon  feeling,  and  trusted  to  tlie  conclusions  of  my 
imagination,  not  realising  the  fact  that  there  is  no  promise  of 
miracles  to  be  wrought  to  supply  what  might  be  done  by  common 
sense,  and  that  mere  warmth  of"  heart  is  a  very  deceptive  guide  in 
the  details  of  life. 

Notwithstanding  these  dtepressing  circumstances. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  did  not  for  a  moment  relax  his  hold 
of  the  many  things  he  had  in.  progress,  or  of  others  he 
had  in  contemplation.  His  only  dif&culty  was  that  he 
could  not  keep  pace  with  his  work  ;  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times,  he  had  long  sinee  given  up  as  a  hopeless  task. 
Beferring  to  this,  he  says  : — 

The  wondrous  mjental  activity  of  the  day  in  newspapers,  period- 
icals, pamphlets,  lectures,  ^eeclies,  on  all  subjects  of  science,  religion, 
politics,  a  mighty  proportion  of  it  sparkling  with  ability  and  learning 
(however  far  from  the  truth,  and  however  hostile  to  it),  keeps  the 
brain — if  duty  or  inclination  drives  a  man  to  be  mixed  up  in  it — 
in  a  perpetual  whirl.  To  follow  Tractarianism  and  Popery  in  all  their 
aggression ;  to  watch  Neology,  and  every  new  phase  of  assault  on  the 
Scriptures ;  to  wait  on  the  movements  of  the  Nonconformists  ;  to 
trace  the  single  and  combined  actions  of  Radicals  and  Dissentei'S 
against  Church  and  State ;  to  share  in  the  general  legislature  of  the 
country,  would  puzzle  and  distract  any  system  of  faculties,  howe"\-er 
vigorous. 

A  movement,  which  for  many  years  had  been  con- 
templated by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was  inaugurated  in  the 
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early  part  of  1866.  On  February  the  14th,  invitations 
were  sent  to  the  casual  wards,  and  other  similar  places 
of  resort,  inviting  some  of  the  homeless  boys  of  London, 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  a  supper  at  St.  Griles's 
Eefuge,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

It  was  a  cold,  wet  nigbt,  and  when  the  150  who 
had  given  in  their  names,  made  their  appearance  at 
seven  o'clock — an  hour  before  the  proper  time — they 
presented  a  miserable  spectacle,  with  garments  tattered 
and  torn,  and  rather  hanging  about  their  limbs  than 
covering  them.  The  majority  were  quite  barefooted, 
and  all  of  them  belonged  to  the  most  forlorn  and 
wretched  classes  of  society.  On  being  questioned,  they 
gave  ready  answers  concerning  themselves  and  their 
miserable  history  ;  how  they  sold  fusees  or  begged  for 
a  livelihood,  and  slept  at  night  in  casual  wards  or 
refuges,  and,  for  the  most  part,  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  their  parents. 

After  a  good  supper,  an  adjournment  was  made  to 
another  room,  when  addresses  were  delivered  to  them, 
or  rather  a  kind  of  conference  was  held  as  to  any  means 
that  might  be  devised  for  rescuing  boys  of  this  class 
from  the  career  of  crime  and  misery  which  awaited  them, 
and,  by  the  institution  of  some  scheme  of  employment, 
prevent  them  from  becoming  tramps  and  vagrants,  and 
a  pest  to  society. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  addressed  to  the  boys  a  series  of 
dii'ect  questions,  having  first  enjoined  a  truthful  and 
fearless  response  to  his  interrogatories.  The  answers 
were  given  promptly  and  decisively. 
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"  Let  all  those  boys  who  have  ever  been  in  prison 
hold  up  their  hands,"  he  said  first,  and  immediately 
about  twenty  or  thirty  hands  were  held  up. 

"  Let  those  who  have  been  in  prison  twice,  hold  up 
their  hands."     About  ten  were  held  up. 

"  How  many  in  prison  three  times  ?  "  Five  were 
held  up. 

"  Is  it  the  case  that  the  greater  part  of  you  boys 
are  running  about  town  all  day,  and  sleeping  where  you 
can  at  night  ?  "     A  general  response  was  made  to  this 

"  How  do  you  get  your  livelihood  ?  "  Some  boys 
called  out,  "  Holding  horses  " — "  Begging  " — "  Clean- 
ing boots." 

"  Would  you  like  to  get  out  of  your  present  line  of 
life,  and  into  one  of  honest  industry  ?  "  A  general  and 
enthusiastic  "  Yes  "  was  the  reply. 

"  Supposing  that  there  were,  in  the  Thames,  a  big 
ship,  large  enough  to  contain  a  thousand  boys,  would 
you  like  to  be  placed  on  board  to  be  taught  trades,  or 
trained  for  the  navy  and  merchant  service  ?  " 

A  forest  of  upraised  hands  settled  these  alternatives 
in  the  affirmative. 

"  Do  you  think  that  another  :200  boys  out  of  the 
streets  would  say  the  same?  "     "  "We  do." 

With  kindly  words  the  boys  were  dismissed ;  but  a 
stone  was  set  rolling  that  day.  The  Times  took  up  the 
movement  warmly ;  the  matter  was  discussed  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Boys'  Eefuge,  and  two  projects  were 
at  once  under  consideration  :  the  first;  to  ascertain  if  the 
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Lords  of  tlie  Admiralty  would  give  one  of  tlie  useless 
ships  of  war,  then  lying  in  Her  Majesty's  dockyards,  to 
be  fitted  up  as  a  training  ship  for  homeless  boys  who 
would  wish  to  follow  a  seafaring  life ;  and  the  second, 
to  obtain,  by  hire  or  gift,  an  old-fashioned  house  with 
about  fifty  acres  of  laud,  a  few  miles  from  London,  where 
those  hojs  not  fitted  for  sea,  could  be  trained  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  so  as  to  supply  the  labour  market  at 
home,  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  colonial  life. 

The  Grovernment  readily  granted  the  Chichester,  a 
fifty-gun  frigate,  which  had  never  been  out  of  dock,  and 
in  November  Lord  Shaftesbury  noted  in  his  Diary: — 

Nov.  6th. — To-day  to  Poplar  to  see  ship  in  preparation  for  our 
school.  It  has  been  a  dream  of  fifteen  years  and  more.  We  have 
dashed  on  and  are  ready  for  action.  If  the  means  are  supplied,  the 
result  is  as  certain  as  the  movement  of  the  planets ;  but  I  tremble 
lest  the  zeal  of  my  friend  Williams,  and  my  own,  may  not  have 
plunged  us  into  responsibilities  beyond  our  strength.  God  alone  can 
give  us  of  the  nation's  abundance,  and  make  the  rich  pour  their 
bounties  into  the  treasury. 

The  zeal  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
William  Williams — who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
been  the  life  and  soul  of  this  great  work  for  "  The 
Homeless  and  Destitute" — was  a  "wise  indiscretion." 
On  the  20th  of  December,  the  inauguration  of  the 
Chichester  took  place,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his 
opening  speech,  asked : — 

Was  it  not  a  scandal  that  this  great  country,  whose  sole  defence, 
under  God,  rested  in  her  navy,  could  not  man  her  ships,  and  had  to 
depend,  in  a  large  degree,  upon  foreigners  %  It  seemed  absolutely 
necessary  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  keep  up  the 
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marine,  and  he  believed,  if  the  public  supported  the  present  move- 
ment so  that  they  might  keep  400  boys  on  board,  they  might,  from 
year  to  year,  send  forth  some  200  lads  to  the  merchant  service. 

Success  attended  these  efforts.  In  course  of  time 
the  Jrethusa  was  granted  for  the  same  purpose ;  the 
Farm  and  Shaftesbury  Schools,  at  Bisley,  and  Fortescue 
House,  at  Twickenham,  were  opened  for  the  training  of 
boys  for  colonial  life ;  Girls'  Eefuges  were  established 
at  Sudbury  and  Ealing ;  other  organisations  were  set  on 
foot,  and  "  The  National  Refuges  for  Homeless  and 
Destitute  Children"  have  been,  throughout  the  years 
that  have  passed,  a  blessing  and  an  honour  to  the 
country. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
feeling  the  beginning  of  the  sorrows  which  advancing 
life  inevitably  brings  — the  loss  of  early  friends. 

My  old,  dear,  precious  friend,  whom  I  have  known  and  loved  for 
forty  years,  Lady  Ellesmere,  is  at  the  point  of  death.  For  herself  I 
mourn  not,  for  she  loves,  and  by  God's  grace,  has  long  loved,  our 
blessed  Lord.     As  far  as  any  human  being  can  be  fit,  she  is  tit  to  die. 

Many  of  my  contemporaries  are  in  sickness.  Sturt  is  lying  very 
ill  at  Critchel.  God  comfort  him,  and  sanctify  this  visitation  to  his 
inmost  heart.  The  Speaker,  too,  Denison,  exhibits  a  feebleness 
which,  at  his  age,  is  alarming.  My  friendship  with  him  began  at 
college. 

March  28th. — St.  Giles.  On  Tuesday  early  went  over  to  Critchel. 
Sturt  desired  to  see  me.  Knelt  at  his  bedside  and  talked  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  He  is  full  of  faith,  hating  all  self-merits,  and  looking 
only  to  a  crucified  Saviour.  In  the  presence  of  death  and  separation 
from  a  very  old  and  true  friend,  this  is  unshakable  consolation. 
Here  you  have,  as  I  said  to  him,  the  realisation  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian motto,  '  Mors  janua  vitce,'  death  the  gate  of  life.  To  myself  he 
was  tender  in  the  extreme,  said  how  he  loved  me,  and  desired,  as  we 
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parted,  that  I  would  kiss  his  forehead.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  lose  any- 
one that  loves  you.  I  have  lost  many  lately,  but  may  I  labour  the 
more  for  the  love  of  our  blessed  Lord  ! 

Every  fresh  year,  the  busy  month  of  May  brought 
an  accession  of  new  labours,  and  this  year  a  speech,  de- 
livered at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jews'  Society, 
brought  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury  some  sharp  criticism 
from  friends  as  well  as  foes.  After  asking  how  the 
Society,  as  "  the  great  preacher  and  avower  of  simple, 
pure,  unmixed  Evangelical  truth,"  stood  in  the  midst  of 
growing  heresies,  he  directed  attention  to  two  works, 
which  he  advised  each  member  of  the  Society  to 
procure : — 

The  first  of  them  is  '  Lectures  on  the  Prophet  Daniel,'  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pusey,  and  the  other  is  '  Lectures  on  Isaiah,'  by  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Payne  Smith,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  It  may,  perhaps, 
startle  some  of  you,  that  I  should  recommend  a  work  written  by  Dr. 
Pusey.  He  may  have  some  opinions  from  which  we  differ  with 
respect  to  our  views  of  ecclesiastical  points,  but  I  believe  that  a  man 
of  greater  intellect,  of  more  profound  attainments,  or  of  a  more  truly 
pious  heart  than  Dr.  Pusey,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
Christian  nation.  These  volumes  completely  dispose  of  all  the 
figments  pretended  to  be  drawn  from  reason  and  argument,  with 
respect  to  predictions  concocted  after  the  event,  or  with  regard  to 
pseudo-Isaiahs.  If  you  read  these  volumes,  you  will  find  that  they 
have  not  left  a  single  scrap  of  reasoning,  a  single  shred  of  fact,  to 
bring  to  bear  against  the  volume  of  Revelation.* 

The  Yictoria  Institute,  "  for  prosecuting  researches 
into  true  Science,  and  for  antagonism  to  anti-Christian 
philosophy,"  was  founded  in  this  year.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  its  president  from  the  first,  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  its  proceedings. 

*  Jewish  Intelligencer,  June  1,  1866. 
O 
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May  25th. — Yesterday  took  chair  of  inaugural  meeting  of  Vic- 
toria Institute.  I  dare,  as  it  were,  to  take  Heaven  by  storm,  and 
assume  that  God,  for  His  blessed  Son's  sake,  will  prosper  and 
advance  this  institute,  founded,  as  it  is,  to  show  the  necessary, 
eternal,  and  Divine  harmony  between  true  Science  and  Revelation. 

The  great  subject  of  political  controversy  in  1866 
and  1867  was  tlie  Eeform  Bill.  We  extract  a  few  from 
many  entries  in  the  Diary,  relating  to  it. 

March  12th,  1866. — To-day,  Reform  is  to  be  proposed  in  House  of 
Commons — some  thirty  years  after  first  Bill ;  the  next  will  be  ten 
years  hence  ;  the  next  some  two  or  three,  and  then  ? 

April  30th. — Government  have  carried  their  Reform  Bill  by  five, 
and  intend  to  remain  in.  They  are  right,  and  I  rejoice  in  their 
decision.  The  debate  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fine  exhibition 
of  intellectual  power ;  Lowe's  speech  was  a  masterpiece  of  sustained 
and  consecutive  logic,  and  of  well-chosen  and  adapted  eloquence,  well 
chosen  both  in  character  and  in  place.  His  facts  were  singularly 
illustrative,  and  stated  with  a  brevity  and  precision  of  singular  effect. 
I  doubt  whether  a  speech  better  adapted  to  place,  persons,  and  cir- 
cumstances was  ever  delivered  in  any  country,  or  in  any  age. 

June  20th. — A  division  on  Tuesday,  18th,  in  which  Government 
was  beaten  by  eleven.  The  Ministers  yesterday  announced  that  they 
had  communicated  with  Her  Majesty  (absent  at  Balmoral),  and 
adjourned  the  Houses  imtil  Monday.     This  threatens  resignation. 

June  28th. — Derby  called  to  make  an  Administration. 

The  next  day,  Lord  Shaftesbury  received  the 
following  letter : — 

The  Earl  of  Derby  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

St.  James's  Square,  June  29th,  18G6. 

Dear  Shaftesbury, — Believing  that  you  are  not  too  well  pleased 
with  the  course  pursued  by  the  Government  since  they  lost  Palmer- 
ston's  leadership,  and  that  you  would  not  be  unwilling  to  aid  the 
formation  of  such  an  Administration  as  I  have  now  received  authority 
to  con.struct,  I  should   be  very  glad  of  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
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with  you  if  you  can  name,  by  the  messenger  who  will  wait  for  your 
answer,  any  hour  to-day  at  which  you  would  oblige  me  by  calling 
here. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Derby. 

In  the  interview,  which  took  place  the  same  day, 
Lord  Derby,  in  offering  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  said  that  he  had  been  anxious  to  obtain 
his  co-operation  in  order  that  he  might,  thereby,  refute 
the  charge  that  the  Conservatives  were  "  hostile  to  the 
working  classes,"  and  that,  if  he  took  such  an  office, 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  he  might  have  leisure  for 
some  of  his  ordinary  engagements.  Lord  Derbv  added 
that  the  presence  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  would,  to  no 
small  extent,  represent  the  opinions  and  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston. 

Later  in  the  day  the  following  letter  was  written  : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

June  29th,  1866. 

Dear  Derby, — A  sense  of  duty,  and  personal  regard  for  your- 
self, have  induced  me  to  consider  your  proposition  with  much 
anxiety. 

Earnestly  as  I  wish  you  success,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
addition  of  my  name  alone,  to  the  list  of  your  former  colleagues, 
would  render  you  any  effective  service.  You  have  done  your  best,  I 
know,  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  your  Administration ;  but  the  state  of 
men's  opinions,  it  seems,  is  not  favourable  to  such  an  issue. 

While,  however,  I  should  bring  but  little  aid  to  your  Cabinet,  I 
should,  in  fact,  withdraw  myself  from  the  many  and  various  pursuits 
which  have  occupied  a  very  large  portion  of  my  life  ;  and  which,  so 
far  from  abatement  as  I  grow  older,  appear  to  increase  in  number  and 
force,  there  remaining  yet  fourteen  hundred  thousand  women, 
children,  and  young  persons  to  be  brought  under  the  protection  of 

o  2 
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the  Factory  Acts.  Nor  is  my  presence  in  your  Government  in  any 
wise  necessary  to  refute  the  unjust  remarks  made  by  Earl  Russell 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  I,  and  every  one,  heard  with  regret,  for 
I  can  assert  that,  during  my  long  career  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  received  amjile  support,  not  only  from  some  of  the  Whigs  and 
Radicals,  but  also  from  many  members  of  the  Conservative  party. 

If  I  believed  that  any  permanent  strength  might  be  the  i-esult  of 
my  accejjtance  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  you  have  been  so 
kind  as  to  propose  to  me,  I  should  hesitate,  even  more  than  I  now 
do,  to  venture  on  a  refusal  of  it.  But  as  I  foresee  no  benefit  to  you, 
and  for  myself  simply  a  necessary  retirement  from  the  work  in  which 
I  am  engaged,  I  cordially  thank  you  for  your  remembrance  of  me, 
and  entreat  you.  to  allow  me  to  decline  your  offer,  which  I  shall  ever 
regard  as  a  very  high  honour. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Shaftesbury. 

Lord  Derby  was  very  loth  to  accept  this  refusal,  and 
urged,  through  a  third  party,  its  reconsideration — 
suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  the  Home  Office,  or  the 
Presidentship  of  the  Council,  if  preferred  to  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  But  Lord  Shaftesbury  remained  firm. 
"It  would  have  been  a  self-sacrifice  without  an}- 
adequate  result,"  he  says  in  his  Diary. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  he  was  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  councils  of  any  Government.  It  was  clear 
to  Ministers  that  the  position  he  occupied  in  politics 
and  in  social  life  was  unique,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
impose  upon  him  the  restraints  of  office  would  be 
useless,  and  henceforth  they  ceased  to  trouble  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
urged  to  the  step  by  many  friends,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  great  controversy  concerning  Eitualism.  Still 
true  to  the  practice  which  had  been  useful  to  him  all 
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tbrough  his  life,  he  determined,  first  of  all,  to  go  and 
see  for  himself  what  were  actually  the  proceedings  in 
the  Ritualistic  Churches.  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  witnessed  at  St.  Alban's,  Holborn, 
the  scene  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Mackonochie. 

July  23rd. — On  Sunday  to  St.  Alban's  Church,  in  Holborn,  with 
Stephens  and  Haldane.  In  outward  form  and  ritual,  it  is  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  It  may  be  Heaven  itself  in  the 
inward  sense,  which  none  but  God  can  penetrate.  A  high  altar 
reached  by  several  steps,  a  cross  over  it — no  end  of  pictures.  The 
chancel  very  large,  and  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Church  by  a 
tall  iron  grill.  Abundance  of  servitors,  &c.,  in  Romish  apparel. 
Service  intoned  and  sung,  except  the  Lessons,  by  priests  with  white 
surplices  and  green  stripes. 

This  being  ended,  a  sudden  clearance.  All  disappeared.  In  a 
few  minutes,  the  organ,  the  choristers,  abundant  officials,  and  'three 
priests  in  green  silk  robes,  the  middle  priest  having  on  his  back  a 
cross  embroidered,  as  long  as  his  body.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Sacramental  service  (quarter-past  eleven),  the  whole  having  begun 
at  half-past  ten.  Then  ensued  such  a  scene  of  theatrical  gymnastics, 
of  singing,  screaming,  genuflections,  such  a -series  of  strange  move- 
ments of  the  priests,  their  backs  almost  always  to  the  people,  as  I 
never  saw  before  even  in  a  E-omish  Temple.  Clouds  upon  clouds  of 
incense,  the  censer  frequently  refreshed  by  the  High  Priest,  who 
kissed  the  spoon,  as  he  dug  out  the  sacred  powder,  and  swung  it  about 
at  the  end  of  a  silver  chain.  The  priests  in  the  chancel,  and  the 
priest  when  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  crossing  themselves,  each  time, 
once  on  the  forehead,  and  once  on  the  right  and  left  breast.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  sufficed  to  administer  to  about 
seventy  Communicants,  out  of  perhaps  six  hundred  present.  An  hour 
and  three-quarters  were  given  to  the  histrionic  part.  The  Com- 
municants went  up  to  the  tune  of  soft  music,  as  though  it  had  been 
a  melodrama,  and  one  was  astonished,  at  the  close,  that  there  was  no 
fall  of  the  curtain. 

'God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him 
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in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  Is  our  blessed  Lord  obeyed  in  such 
observances  and  ceremonials'!  Do  we  thus  lead  souls  to  Christ  or  to 
BaaH 

In  August,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  unwell,  not 
seriously,  but  sufficiently  so  for  him  to  procure  the 
best  medical  advice.  An  exaggerated  report  found  its 
way  to  the  newspapers ;  the  most  alarming  statements 
were  circulated,  and  leading  articles — kept  in  reserve  in 
editorial  lockers  for  obituaries — were  taken  out  and 
adapted  to  the  present  circumstances.  A  denial  from 
Lord  Shaftesbury  of  the  truth  of  the  rumours,  set  the 
matter  at  rest.     He  refers  to  it  in  the  Diary  thus  : — 

August  8th. — On  Wednesday,  when  such  terrible  rumours  were 
abroad  of  my  illness,  upwards  of  four  hundred  persons,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  poorer  class,  called  at  my  door.  It  touches  me, 
and  I  bless  God  and  pi'ay  for  their  welfare. 

Although  Lord  Shaftesbury  declined  to  become  the 
representative  of  the  working  classes  in  the  Cabinet,  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  furthering  their  interests.  This 
was  especially  needful  at  the  time  that  the  Reform 
League  was  in  full  agitation,  and  when  monster  meet- 
ings were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  public  parks.  It 
was  on  the  23rd  of  July  that  the  riot  took  place  on  the 
occasion  of  the  "  great "  Reform  League  procession, 
when  the  railings  in  Hyde  Park  were  thrown  down,  and 
an  encounter  between  the  police  and  the  mob  ensued. 

August  9th. — Have  laboured  much  to  put  the  Government  and 
Derby  right  with  the  working  classes.  EflFected  for  him  several 
opportunities  of  saying  conciliatory  words  in  House  of  Lords.  Have 
spoken  to  D'lsraeli,  whom  I  found,  as  I  always  found  him  in  House 
of  Commons,  decided  and  true  to  the  cause. 
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In  October,  lie  had  before  bim  the  presidency  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress  at  Manchester,  with  an  in- 
augural address  and  many  other  things.  He  had  not 
visited  the  people  there  since  the  Famine,  and  this  was 
his  chief  inducement  to  accept  the  invitation. 

Oct.  2nd  (Manchester). — With  my  old  friend  in  the  Polygon, 
Fairbairn.  Immense  meeting  of  Bible  Society  in  evening.  Free  Trade 
Hall. 

Oct.  4th. — Inaugural  address  last  night.  Sharp  work.  Tuesday, 
journey  from  London  and  Bible  Society  in  evening.  Wednesday, 
interviews,  meeting  of  Council,  service  in  Cathedral,  and  address  in 
evening.  To-day,  assize  court,  then  to  Health  Section,  afterwards 
chair  of  Sunday  School  Union  and  speech.  Then  to  Reformatory 
Section  at  half-past  eight,  and  speech. .    Then  soiree  and  home. 

Oct.  5th.  —  Chair  for  Denman's  address  and  Dudley  Field's 
Section  of  Trade,  &c.,  for  discussion  on  labourers'  dwellings.  At  four 
o'clock,  chair  of  Women's  Employment  Commission.  At  eight,  chair 
of  workmen's  meeting  in  Free  Trade  Hall.  Seven  thousand  people  : 
a  glorious  sight,  and  most  successful 

Oct.  7th. — Yesterday,  chair  for  address  by  Bruce.  Then  Health 
Section,  speech  on  sanitary  matters.  Then  two  tedious  sittings  to 
photographers.  First  stone  of  Ragged  School,  open-air  speech. 
Meeting  at  Town  Hall  of  delegates  from  cotton  districts  of  Lanca- 
shire (very,  very  satisfactory).  In  evening,  '  Free  Libraries,'  and, 
as  usual,  '  a  few  words.' 

Oct.  9th. — Yesterday,  attendance  in  Sections,  chair  and  speeches 
of  course.  In  evening,  chair  of  Co-operative  Society.  The  zeal, 
enthusiasm,  ardour  of  the  people  is  beyond  expression.  It  is  almost 
fabulous.  Jfon  nobis,  Domine.  Never  had  such  success  in  my  life. 
Deeply  regret  that  London  papers  have  not  noticed  the  grand  meet- 
ing of  workmen. 

Oct.  10th. — Last  night  grand  festival,  myself  in  chair,  with  a 
frightful  cold  and  cough,  caught  in  the  Abbey  on  Sunday.  Speech 
of  course,  but  cut  short  by  extinction  de  voix. 

To-day,  early  council,  and  then  chair  to  close  Congress.  The  day 
was  interesting.     Some  kind  words  to  myself,  specially  from  Dudley 
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Field,  a  very  distinguished  American  lawyer.  Afterwards  to  see 
some  local  abomination.s. 

Have  been  hurried,  occupied,  beset,  run  up,  run  down  without  a 
moment  of  repose,  scarcely  one  to  write  to  Minny,  and  yet  I  am 
strong,  lively,  unwearied,  with  no  malady  but  my  cold. 

Oct.  12th  (London). — Arrived  here  from  Burnley,  having 
visited  Sir  J.  Shuttleworth,  at  Gawthor[)e,  to  distribute  his 
prizes. 

Must  by-and-by  make  a  short  summary.  Yet  here  at  once  record 
the  wonderful  results,  for  mind  and  body,  of  the  Ten-Hours  Bill.  It 
is  as  manifest  as  the  curing  of  the  leper. 

My  success  in  Manchester  was  miraculous.  In  London  the  report 
of  it  is  narrow  and  faint.  The  report  of  the  address  was  alone 
printed.  The  prodigiously  valuable  and  important  meeting  with  the 
workpeople  is  not  even  mentioned.  This  I  deeply  regret,  partly 
because  the  singular  truth,  fidelity,  and  aflfection  of  the  operatives 
ought  to  be  known,  and  partly'  because  my  power  to  do  good,  and  to 
force  the  Government  to  do  good,  depends  on  the  belief  that  people 
entertain  of  my  possessing  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  masses.  I 
consider  that,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  the  whole  thing  is 
a  failure,  and  yet  it  was  mainly  to  affect  the  Ministers  and  the 
Legislature  that  I  undertook  the  fearful  toil. 

There  were  few  of  the  busy  years  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's life  more  crowded  with  important  occupation  than 
the  year  1867.  "The  work  to  be  done,"  he  says,  "is 
greater  than  ever  :  more  zeal,  more  energy,  more  know- 
ledge, more  patience,  more  activity,  more  strength,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  more  money."  "All  this,"  he 
adds,  elsewhere,  "  drains  one's  mind  and  exhausts  one's 
body,  and  the  simple  issue  is  that  many  think  me  a 
fool,  and  some  regard  me  as  a  hypocrite."  That  sentence 
was  written  in  weariness  and  depression.  The  inspira- 
tion and  strength  of  his  labours  lay  in  the  assurance  to 
which  he  frequently  gives  utterance,  "  But  surely  this 
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career  has  been  ordained  to  me  by  God,  and  I  therein 
rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice." 

The  three  principal  labours  of  the  year,  in  addition 
to  "  the  repetition  qi  daily  and  nightly  chairs,  of  weari- 
some speeches,  of  interviews,  committees,  and  corre- 
spondence," were  the  Eeform  Bill,  the  completion  of  his 
legislation  on  Factories,  and  the  Eitualistic  Controversy. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  Eeform  Bill  he  writes : — 

Peb.  25th. — To-night  D'Israeli  will  inaugurate  Eeform  in  great 
earnest.  Household  suffrage  is  the  end,  as  sure  as  destiny.  It  is 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  concede  it 
now,  than  have  it  torn  from  us  then. 

March  4th. — It  seems  to  me  monstrous  that  a  body  of  men  who 
resisted  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  as  an  extreme  measure,  with  such  great 
pertinacity,  should  accept  the  power  he  retired  from,  and  six  months 
afterwards  introduce  a  Bill  many  degrees  nearer  than  his  to  universal 
suffrage,  and  establishing,  beyond  all  contradiction,  the  principle 
they  so  fiercely  combated,  of  giving  a  predominant  interest  to  any 
class.  Every  period  brings  something  to  shake  confidence  in  public 
men,  and  weaken  thereby  all  means  of  carrying  on,  under  real  and 
trying  difficulties,  the  National  Government. 

Lord  Derby  and  his  friends  should  have  stated  this  to  the  Par- 
liament, and  declared  that,  seeing  the  necessity,  the  inevitable 
necessity,  of  extreme  legislation,  they,  who  had  always  opposed, 
surrendered  their  places  to  the  men  who  had  always  enforced  Reform 
principles. 

March  9th. — It  is  in  vain  for  Gladstone  to  protest  his  desire 
that  the  present  men  should  remain  in  office.  Politic  though  such 
a  forbearance  would  seem  to  be,  his  language  and  his  acts,  his 
private  statements  inconsistent  with,  and  contradictory  of,  his  public 
statements,  all  prove  him  to  be  governed  by  the  greed  of  place  and 
salary  and  power.  D'Israeli  is  no  better.  Here  are  two  tigers  over 
a  carcase  ;  and  each  one  tries  to  drive  the  other  away  from  the  tit-bits. 
'  What  was  a  conflict  last  year,'  said  Lowe,  '  is  a  race  now,'  a  race  not 
for  eternity  of  life  to  millions  of  souls,  but  for  the  pride  and  selfishness 
of  a  few  to  issue  in  the  destruction  of  an  empire.     I  could  forgive. 
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and  even  admire,  a  republican  zeal,  a  democratic  fury,  however 
mistaken  I  might  think  it,  founded  on  firm,  though  erroneous,  con- 
victions of  human  advancement ;  but  this  mockery  of  patriotism 
and  truth  is  beyond  one's  endurance,  and  we  cry  out,  helpless  as  we 
are  and  of  no  avail,  '  Unclean,  unclean.'  .  .  .  Derby  told  his  friends 
that  if  they  passed  his  Bill,  they  would  'be  in  office  for  many 
years.'  Thus  it  is ;  all  alike — all  equally  carnivorous.  It  is  not  the 
welfare  of  the  realm,  the  security  of  our  institutions,  but  the 
certainty  of  place.  '  Throw  out  the  Bill,'  says  Gladstone,  '  and 
promise  my  friends  the  same.'  '  Voila  ce  que  nous  somTnes,'  as 
the  chiffonier  said  over  the  dead  cur. 

On  the  15tli  of  July,  the  Eeform  Bill  passed  through 
the  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  with 
vociferous  cheering  and  clapping  of  hands."  Eeferring 
to  this  Lord  Shaftesbury  says : — 

July  17th. — The  gross  hypocrisy  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  advanced  Democrats,  they  all  detest  and  fear  the  measure.  But 
it  is  a  sensual  and  self-seeking  age  ;  they  hate  trouble,  they  hate 
responsibility,  they  hate  to  look  an  evil  (though  certain)  in  the  face. 
'  They  crown  their  cups  with  I'oses,  and  their  heads  with  folly  and 
forgetfulness.' 

On  the  16th  of  July,  the  Eeform  Bill  was  read  a  first 
time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
urged  by  many  to  speak  on  the  second  reading.  He 
felt  "  timid,  reluctant,  full  of  doubt  and  misgiving," 
and  yet  he  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  he  must 
do  it ;  he  would  not  assist  to  discredit  the  House  of 
Lords  and  add  one  more  to  the  many  who  would  shun 
the  task.  He  therefore,  on  the  22nd,  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate,  so  as  to  speak  the  first  on  the 
following  eveniog.  "  I  tremble  at  what  I  have  done," 
he  wrote  that  night  in  his  Diary,  "  and,  like  Moses,  do 
exceedingly  fear  and  quake." 
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The  remarkable  speech  made  by  Lord  Shaftesburj', 
will  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  this  generation  can 
remember  that  long  period  of  controversy  when  some  of 
the  finest  speeches  that  were  ever  made  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  uttered.  His  voice  rang  through 
the  country  like  the  voice  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
palace  halls  of  Herod;  he  tore  down  the  mask  that 
was  hiding  the  real  features  of  the  Bill,  and  he  exposed, 
with  almost  prophetic  wisdom,  its  true  issues. 

"  It  is  somewhat  difiicult,"  he  said,  in  his  opening 
sentence,  "  to  argue  against  a  Bill  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  reject,  and  which  it  seems  next  to  impossible 
that  we  can  amend."  But  that  difiiculty  was  overcome, 
and  he  proceeded  to  his  task. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  entertain  any  hostility  to  reform — very 
far  from  it.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  some  reform,  though 
not  necessary  for  good  government,  had  become  indispensable; 
indeed,  inevitable.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  various 
causes  which  have  made  it  so  ;  but  I  readily  admit  that  some  measure 
of  reform  could  not  much  longer  be  postponed.  I  should  have  wished, 
however,  to  proceed  more  carefully  and  gradually.  I  should  have 
wished  to  hold  up  the  suflFrage  as  a  great  object  of  ambition  to  the 
working  man  ;  I  should  have  wished  to  hold  it  up  as  the  reward  of 
thrift,  honesty,  and  industiy. 

He  cited,  in  illustration  of  his  meaning,  that  in  the 
Pottery  districts  out  of  9,000  potters  in  receipt  of  good 
wages,  3,000  had  purchased  their  own  freeholds  and 
were  living  in  their  own  houses.  The  addition  of 
thousands  of  such  men,  elevated  by  such  means,  would 
be  an  honour  and  a  security  to  the  kingdom. 
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To  proceed,  as  is  done  by  this  Bill,  to  lift  by  the  sudden  jerk 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  whole  residuum  of  society  up  to  the  level 
of  the  honest,  thrifty  working  man,  is,  I  am  sure,  perilous  to  the 
State,  and,  I  believe,  distasteful  to  the  working  men  themselves.  I 
am  sure  it  dishonours  the  suffrage,  and  that  you  are  throwing  the 
franchise  broadcast  over  the  heads  of  men  who  will  accept  it,  but 
who  will  misuse  it. 

It  had  been  stated  that  the  present  Bill  was  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  to  the  people  their  rights.  This 
was  a  view  Lord  Shaftesbury  strongly  combated — the 
notion  that  the  election  franchise  was  a  right  and  not  a 
trust.     He  said  : — 

I  shrink  from  openly  asserting  to  what  an  extent  the  issues  of 
that  notion  may  be  pushed.  That  the  elective  franchise  was  a 
trust,  was  a  doctrine  of  an  elevating  character ;  now  that  you  say  it 
is  a  right  of  all,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  remain 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  Bill  which  you  have  now  propounded. 
.  .  .  Well,  my  lords,  having  laid  down  this  principle  that  the 
suffrage  is  a  right,  and  that  universal  satisfaction  is  your  object,  I 
hold  that  you  have  also  laid  down  the  great  principal  of  universal 
suffrage  ;  it  is  even  clearer  when  you  come  to  the  lodger  franchise, 
for  see  how  the  enactment  will  work  upon  the  whole  -system.  The 
lodger  franchise  assumes  this  principle  :  it  contemplates  the  voter 
simply  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  man  in  connection  with  the  duties  of 
a  citizen.  .  .  .  He  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  paying  rates ;  he 
has  not  to  serve  as  a  juror,  or  discharge  any  of  the  functions  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  householder  or  ratepayer.  Just  see  how  this 
will  operate.  Take  it,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  capital  and  the  great 
towns.  You  can,  as  yet,  form  no  notion  whatever  of  the  numbers 
that  will  be  added  to  the  register  in  London,  and  the  great  towns,  by 
the  lodger  clause.  You  are  going  to  build  in  the  dark  ;  you  are 
laying  down  a  principle  of  the  most  expansive  charae-ter,  so  expan- 
sive that  there  is  no  human  force  that  will  be  able  to  control  it. 

"Warning  the  House  that  the  career  upon  which  it 
had  entered  in  adopting  the  lodger  franchise  and  house- 
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hold  suffrage  was  dangerous,  Lord  Shaftesbury  expressed 
his  opinion  that  this  inevitably  tended  to  the  esta- 
blishment o£  democracy.  Direct  democratic  violence, 
he  considered,  was  not  to  be  feared.  The  changes 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  "  stealthy  progress  of  . 
legislation."  Among  the  evils  he  anticipated,  was  the 
spread  of  Socialism — 

I  am  sure  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes  have  a 
deep  and  solemn  conviction — and  I  have  found  it  among  working 
people  of  religious  views — that  property  is  not  distributed  as  property 
ought  to  be  ;  that  some  checks  ought  to  be  kept  upon  the  accumula- 
tion of  property  in  single  hands  ;  that  to  take  away,  by  a  legislative 
enactment,  that  which  is  in  excess,  with  a  view  to  bestow  it  on  those 
who  have  insufficient  means,  is  not  a  breach  of  any  law,  human  or 
Divine.  It  is  certain  that  many  entertain  these  opinions.  It  is  cer- 
tain, also,  that  in  times  of  distress  and  difficulty,  these  opinions, 
urged  upon  the  people  by  any  great  demagogue,  or  by  any  person  of 
power  or  influence  among  them,  would  take  possession  of  tlieir  minds 
and  sink  deeply  into  their  hearts  ;  and  if  they  had  power,  through 
their  representatives,  to  give  expression  to  those  principles,  they 
would  do  so  speedily  and  emphatically. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  points  in  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's speech  were  those  in  which  he  repudiated  the 
notion  that  the  Bill  was  a  "  Conservative  "  measure,  and 
gave  his  opinion  of  "  Conservative  working  men." 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  middle  classes  are  not  Conservative, 
but  that  if  you  go  deeper,  you  get  into  a  vein  of  gold,  and  encounter 
the  presence  of  a  highly  Conservative  feeling.  In  the  first  place,  I 
ask  is  that  so  t  And  in  the  second  place,  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
term  Conservative  1  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  large  mass  that 
they  call  the  '  residuum,'  of  which,  am  I  presumptuous  if  I  say  that, 
from  various  circumstances,  few  men  living  have  more  knowledge 
than   I  have,   is   conservative  of  your  lordships'  titles -and  estates? 
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Not  a  bit ;  they  know  little  about  them  and  care  less.  Will  you 
venture  to  say  that  they  are  conservative  of  the  interests  of  the 
Established  Church  ?  Certainly  they  are  not.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  living  in  this  vast  City  of  London,  do  not  know  the  name 
of  the  parish  in  which  they  reside,  nor  the  name  of  the  minister  in 
charge  of  it.  They  are,  however,  very  conservative  indeed  of  their 
own  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  They  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and,  in  consequence,  they  are  very  conservative  of  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  their  own  interests. 

The  peroration  was  unlike  any  other  in  all  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  speeches.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  prepared.  He  had  pictured  the  future  in  gloomy 
colours — old  England  brought  suddenly  and  roughly 
into  collision  with  young  England  ;  ancient  and  vener- 
able institutions  to  be  tried,  without  notice  or  prepara- 
tion, by  poverty,  levity,  and  ignorance ;  and  by  many 
who,  being  neither  poor,  nor  vain,  nor  ignorant,  were  3'et 
too  full  of  hot  blood,  effervescing  youth,  and  burning 
ambition,  to  be  calm,  dispassionate,  and  just.  And  then, 
in  laughing  sadness  and  with  serious  jest,  he  con- 
cluded : — 

It  is  our  duty  to  fight  for  our  country  into  whatever  hands  the 
Government  may  fall.  Whether  monarchical,  republican,  or  demo- 
cratic, she  will  be  England  still ;  and  let  us  beguile  our  fears  by 
indulging  our  imagination,  and  by  picturing  to  ourselves  that  which 
can  never  be  realised — that  out  of  this  hecatomb  of  British  tradi- 
tions and  British  institutions,  there  will  arise  the  great  and  o-lovious 
Phoenix  of  a  Conservative  Democracy  !  * 

The  following  extract  from  the  Diary  refers  to  the 
effects  produced  by  the  speech  : — 

*  Hansard,  clxxxviii.,  p.  1917. 
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July  26th. — By  God's  especial  mercy  I  have  accomplished  a  difficult 
undertaking.  I  have  succeeded  in  setting  forth  the  dangers  to  be 
feared  from  the  People ;  and  yet  I  have  spoken  of  them  with  such 
kindness  and  respect,  as  rather  to  have  pleased  than  to  have  given 
offence.  This  was  first  set  before  me  in  a  delightful  letter  from  dear 
Evelyn,  whose  sympathy  I  love,  and  who,  reading  my  speech  far 
away  from  Loudon,  came  of  himself  to  this  conclusion. 

The  speech,  having  been  very  badly  reported  in  some 
of  the  papers,  it  was  issued  verbatim  as  a  pamphlet. 
In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy,  Earl  Cairns 
successfully  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  having, 
in  the  debate,  referred  to  certain  arguments  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  as  "hobgoblin  arguments,"  and  enclosed 
an  extract  from  Hansard  to  show  that  it  was  Lord 
Granville  who  had  applied  the  term  to  something  Lord 
Carnarvon  had  said.  It  was  not  easy  to  eradicate  from 
the  minds  of  others,  the  impression  that  the  words 
were  intended  to  apply  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  the  fol- 
lowing letter  indicates : — 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Lowe  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

3i,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W., 

N'ovember  I'ith,  1867. 

My  dear  Loed  Shaftesbury, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  noble  speech,  which  delighted  me  not  more  from  the  com- 
manding ability  it  displayed,  than  from  the  honesty  and  courage 
which  led  you  to  tell  the  exact  truth  about  classes  to  whom  you  have 
devoted  your  life,  and  whom  every  one  but  you  has  combined  to 
flatter  with  a  fulsome  hypocrisy.  Cairns  borrowed  his  '  hobgoblin 
argument '  from  Gibson,  who  took  it  from  Oobden,  who  took  it  from 
Bentham.     A  nice  Tory  pedigree  !    At  any  rate,  he  is  not  afraid  of 
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liobgoblins,  for  the  ghosts  of  his  two  speeches  must  have  ccmfronted 
him  and  cried,  '  Hold,  hold  !  ' 

Believe  me  always,  most  truly  yours, 

Robert  Lowe. 

In  1861,  in  compliance  with  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,  moved  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  second  Children's 
Employment  Commission  was  appointed,  and  four 
voluminous  reports  were  published,  giving  the  result  of 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  employment  of  children 
and  young  persons  in  trade  and  manufactures  not 
already  regulated  by  law. 

While  that  Commission  was  sitting.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury (in  1863)  moved  an  Address  to  the  Queen  praying 
that  the  Commissioners  should  be  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  system  of  "  organised  labour,"  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Agricultural  Grangs."  The  nature  of  that 
system  we  have  already  explained.* 

He  refers  to  his  great  triumph  in  obtaining  "  the  first 
statutory  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  rural  children 
to  have  equal  educational  privileges  with  the  children 
of  the  towns,"  as  follows  : — 

Aug.  17th. — By  the  two  Bills  about  to  receive  the  Royal  assent, 
shall  have  closed  thirty-four  years  of  labour  on  behalf  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  the  country.  The  Agricultural  Bill  alone  remains  ; 
and  that  one  has  received  the  affirmation  of  House  of  Lords  ;  and  so 
I  may  rejoice  in  the  certainty  of  its  becoming  law  in  the  ensuing 
session. 

One  of  the  two  Bills  referred  to  above  was  "  For 
regulating  the  labour  of  juveniles  in  workshops,"  based 

*  See  Vol.  i.,  p.  10. 
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on  the  Tactory  Act  promoted  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
thirty  years  before.  By  the  new  Act  every  branch  of 
juvenile  labour  was  brought  under  Grovernment  super- 
vision for  the  first  time. 

It  was  found  that  the  early  age  at  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  entered  the  labour-market,  in 
London  and  other  great  cities,  was  a  terrible  and  a  grow- 
ing evil ;  that  they  were  required  to  do  the  work  of  men 
when  their  physical  strength  was  only  a  little  above 
that  of  infants ;  that  in  consequence  they  were  stunted 
in  growth,  and  warped  by  ignorance.  It  was  found, 
too,  that  many  of  the  workshops  in  which  they  were 
employed  were  mere  laboratories  of  poison,  ill-ventilated, 
ill-lighted,  and  often  reeking  with  abominable  odours ; 
and  worst  of  all,  that  these  workshops  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, hotbeds  of  immorality. 

The  new  Act  forbad  the  hiring  of  children  under 
eight  years  of  age,  and  regulated  the  hours  of  labour  of 
all  under  thirteen  ;  it  made  provision  for  the  education 
of  all  children  under  thirteen  employed  in  workshops, 
and  placed  all  workshops  employing  juvenile  labour, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  18Gfi.  Thus 
the  crowning  stroke  was  given  to  the  various  efforts 
made,  for  many  years  past,  to  bring  all  the  industrial 
occupations  of  the  young  and  the  defenceless,  under  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

Towards  the  end  of  18G6,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
beset  by  increasing  clamours  for  the  laity  to  take  some 
decisive  action  to  check  the  progress  of  Ultra- Ritualism, 
and  for  him  to  head  them.     He  asks : — 
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"  But  are  they  ready  to  be  '  headed '  ?  Are  there  any 
of  zeal,  truth,  courage,  consistency,  in  the  cause  ?  Are 
they  not  divided  into  partisans,  sympathisers,  indif- 
ferents,  and  cowards  ?  Let  us  first  be  assured  that  the 
tide  will  not  ebb  more  rapidly  than  it  flowed,  and  leave 
us  on  the  beach,  like  stranded  seaweed." 

Later  in  the  year,  although,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Haldane,  he  said  he  "  would  rather  harangue  a  statue- 
gallery  than  speak  on  Protestantism  to  the  British 
public,"  he  entered  in  his  Diary  : — 

Dec.  12th. — Wrote  to-day  to  Times  in  support  of  S.  G.  O.*  May 
God  bless  the  effort !  I  shall,  of  course,  call  down  stonns  of  calumny 
and  anathemas,  but  my  hope  is  in  Thee.  The  laity  are  all  biit  lost. 
Hopeless  though  it  may  be,  some  one  must  endeavour  to  rouse  them 
to  a  sense  of  the  many  perils  that  beset  us.  A  certain  number  of 
the  laity  desire  a  movement ;  but  they  are  divided  among  themselves, 
and,  in  fact,  have  no  strong  feelings  and  no  fixed  principles. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1867,  when,  as  yet,  Eitual 
prosecutions  were  almost  unknown,  and  when  no  decision 
had  been  given,  by  the  Courts,  on  Clerical  Vestments, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Lords  a  Bill  in  which  he  sought,  by  a  plain,  direct 
enactment,  to  settle  at  least  one  portion  of  the  wide 
question — that  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  he  met  with  stout  opposition. 
The  Bishops  took  in  hand  a  Bill  of  their  own,  and  de- 
termined to  submit  a  measure  to  Parliament  for  the 
repression  of  excessive  Ritualism  ;  and,  later  on,  applied 
to  the  Government  for  a  Eoyal  Commission.     All  this, 

*  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne. 
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however,  was  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Bill. 

The  legislation  that  he  proposed  was  of  a  nature  to 
which  he  could  not  imagine  that  any  objection  could 
be  raised  by  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  be- 
cause it  only  proposed  to  make  the  58th  Canon,  of 
1603,  part  of  the  statute -law  of  the  land;  that 
Canon  having  been  approved  by  the  Convocations  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  and  ratified  by  the  Crown — a 
Canon  that  only  incorporated  a  usage  that  existed 
anterior  to  1603,  and,  ever  since  that  period,  had  been 
obeyed  by  the  bulk  of  the  clergy. 

The  Canon  to  be  embodied  in  the  Bill  required — 

'  That  every  minister  saying  the  public  prayers,  or  ministering  the 
sacraments  or  other  rites  of  the  Church,  shall  wear  a  decent  and 
comely  surplice  with  sleeves,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish.  And  if  any  question  arise  touching  the  matter,  decency,  or 
comeliness  thereof,  jihe  same  shall  be  decided  by  the  discretion  of  the 
ordinary.  Furthermore,  such  ministers  as  are  graduates  shall  wear 
vipon  their  surplices,  at  such  times,  such  hoods  as,  by  the  orders  of 
the  Universities,  are  agreeable  to  their  degrees,  which  no  minister 
shall  wear,  being  no  graduate,  under  pain  of  suspension.  Notwith- 
standing, it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  ministers  as  are  not  graduates  to 
wear  upon  their  surplices,  instead  of  hoods,  some  decent  tippet  of 
black,  so  it  be  not  silk.' 

On  the  14th  of  May,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  traced  the  whole  history 
of  the  Canon  in  question,  and  said  that  the  object  of  his 
measure  was  simply  to  give  statutory  eflFect  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  Canon  which  had  had  the  effect  of  govern- 
ing the  system  of  the  Establishment  from  1604  to  the 
j^  2 
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present  time,  and  of  seeing  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was-  true  the  Bill  only  touched 
one  point,  but  that  point  was  the  only  one  upon  which 
there  was  really  any  legal  doubt.  "  I  am  censured  for 
proceeding  by  law,"  he  said,  "Why,  my  lords,  law, 
or  fancied  law,  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  mischief,  and 
by  law  alone  it  must  be  removed." 

Having  disposed  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  inquired  into  the  whole  system  on  the  brink  of 
accepting  which  the  Church  was  standing,  and  which, 
"if  extended,  might  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the 
Church  of  England  itself,  and  bear  along  with  it 
political  evils  tending  to  shake  the  existence  of  the 
empire."  He  quoted  some  starthng  extracts  from  "  The 
Church  and  the  World,  or  Essays  upon  the  Questions 
of  the  Day;"  "The  Chronicle  of  Convocation;"  and 
the  "  Directorium  Anglicanum,"  to  describe  the  various 
vestments,  and  the  times  and  seasons  at  which  they 
were  to  be  worn ;  the  advanced  position  of  the  Sacra- 
mental system ;  and  the  tendency  to  "  subjugate  all 
Christendom  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  sacerdotal 
dominion." 

He  continued  : — 

My  Lords,  I  hold  that  this  is  essentially  a  question  for 
the  laity.  I  will  never  cease  to  proclaim  that  it  is  not  for  the  bishop 
and  the  minister  to  settle  between  themselves  the  order  of  the 
service,  or  what  vestments  are  to  be  worn,  but  that  it  is  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  congregation  to  determine  whether  they  will  go  on 
in  those  usages  which  their  fathers  have  practised  for  300  years.  It 
is  not  for  the  mere  majority  of  the  congregation  to  determine  what 
changes  shall  be  made,  but  for  the  congregation  at  large  ;  and  even 
then  it  must  be  done  consistently  with  the  law  of  the  land. 
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The  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  61  votes  against  46,  a 
result  not  unexpected,  as  the  following  extract  from  the 
Diary  will  show  : — 

May  9th. — Much  time  and  trouble  on  Vestments  Bill.  It  is 
right,  and  it  is  hopeless,  to  undertake  this  cause.  There  are  many 
open,  and  more  secret,  sympathisers  with  the  Ritualists ;  defeat  is 
certain ;  success  would  not  bring  much,  for  the  abomination  is  but  a 
symptom  of  a  deep  and  incurable  disease,  a  disease  quite  unreachable 
by  anything  short  of  God's  Spirit.     .     .     . 

May  15th. — Last  night  motion  for  second  reading  of  Vestments 
Bill,  and  obtained,  though  defeated  in  the  division,  a  wonderful 
success.     It  was  a  far  greater  triumph  than  if  I  had  carried  it.  .  .  . 

The  Bill  would  certainly  have  b^en  destroyed  after  a  long, 
languid,  and  '  lowering '  struggle.  Meanwhile,  the  country  would 
have  gone  to  sleep.  The  very  victory  of  the  Government  and  the 
Archbishop,  binds  them  to  real  and  immediate  activity. 

The  persons  who  have  given  me  commendation,  and  courage  in 
consequence,  were  those  from  whom  I  least  expected  it.  Ellen- 
borough,  for  instance,  who  is  critical  in  the  extreme. 

A  Eoyal  Commission,  to  inquire  into  the  practices  of 
Eitualism  generally,  was  appointed,  and  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  invited  to  become  one  of  the  members.  His 
reply  was  as  follows  : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  H.  Walpole,  M.P. 

May  llnd,  1867. 

My  dear  Me.  Walpole, — Be  assured  that  I  am  very  sensible  of 
the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  requesting  me  to  become  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Bitual  Commission. 

But  I  venture  to  decline  the  office,  because  I  feel  satisfied  that 
my  presence  in  it  would  be  most  distasteful  to  the  large  body  of  men 
whose  opinions  and  practices  I  have  presumed  to  condemn,  and 
would  deprive  the  Commission,  in  their  eyes  at  least,  of  the  character' 
of  entire  impartiality,  should  the  decisions  be  of  an  adverse  nature.. 
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So  strong  are  my  sentiments,  that  I  have  a  considerable  misgiving  as 
to  my  own  unbiassed  judgment.  I  told  Lord  Derby,  as  I  now 
venture  to  repeat  to  you,  that  persons  so  prominent  and  so  fixed  as 
myself  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  must  certainly  fail  to  inspire 
confidence  that  there  will  be  fair  play  between  the  contending 
parties. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Shaftesbuey. 


The  Bishop  of  Oxford  did  not  regard  the  matter  in 
the  same  light.  He  "  did  not  consider  himself  an 
extreme  man,"  and  he  therefore  not  only  went  on  the 
Commission,  but  secured  the  services  of  others  who,  like 
himself,  were  "not  extreme  men."  There  were  nineteen 
Commissiooers  in  all,  and  immediately  on  their  appoint- 
ment a  private  Committee  was  formed  from  its  members, 
consisting  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Canon  Gregory,  the  Eight  Hons.  Sir  E.  Phillimore, 
J.  Gr.  Hubbard,  A.  J.  Beresford-Hope,  and  the  Eev. 
T.  W.  Perry. 

Their  Eeport,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  extreme  Eitualists,  and  still  less 
so  to  the  Evangelicals;  and  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury 
devolved  the  task,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  of  attempt- 
ing further  legislation. 

On  -the  1st  of  April,  18fi7,  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  was  opened,  and  a  few  days  later  Lord 
Shaftesbury  opened  the  Salle  Evangelique  in  that  city. 
M.  Guizot  was  present,  and  in  the  course  of  his  address 
said : — "  When  I  entered  the  hall  and  saw  the  gathering, 
and  remembered  its  purpose,  I  said  to  myself,. '  This  is 
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the    greatest   triumph,   of   religious   liberty  in  modern 
times.' " 

There  was  very  Httle  rest  in  Paris  for  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, as  his  time  was  taken  up  by  "  meetings,  speeches, 
and  '  a  few  words '  to  encourage  French  Protestants  and 
stimulate  sympathy."  But  he  looked  forward  to  repose 
abroad  in  the  summer. 

A  change  of  scene,  diet,  life,  tongue,  and  nature  is  necessary  to 
produce  repose.  If  in  England,  and  specially  if  near  London,  there 
is,  notwithstanding  vacation-time,  a  blind,  dull  propensity  to  think  of 
business,  of  letters,  of  things  to  be  done,  of  preparations  to  be  made, 
of  gaps  to  be  filled,  and  every  occupation  of  the  sort.  One  almost 
fancies  that  duties  are  left  unfinished,  that  one's  leisure  is  barely 
permissible.  It  is  a  fretting,  uneasy  state.  ■  Go  abroad,  and  this 
ceases,  because  all  is  impossible. 

The  usual  "change  abroad"  was  not  to  be  enjoyed 
that  summer,  however,  the  health  of  his  daughter 
Constance  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  leave 
home.  He  remained  in  England  till  the  winter,  and 
the  following  are  some  of  the  closing  entries  in  the 
Diary  for  the  year  : — 

Oct.  22nd. — St.  Giles's.  But  some  little  good  out  of  evil.  Have 
been  for  three  consecutive  Sundays  to  special  services  in  Theatres ;  to 
Victoria  Theatre,  to  the  St.  George's  in  Langham  Place,  to  the 
Pavilion.  It  is  a  great  work,  a  good  work,  a  deeply  needful  work,  a 
work,  too,  though  in  the  ninth  series,  well  sustained.  But  what  is  it 
among  so  many  ?  A  thousand  come  in,  and  fifty  thousand  remain 
out,  all  seething  with  vice,  profligacy,  and  violence.  Yet  we  must 
persevere,  and  throw  the  Name  and  Word  of  Christ  broadcast  among 
them.  Maintain  the  Church  of  England  by  all  means.  But  we 
must  not  stand  still  in  her  buckram  and  coat  of  mail,  and  fight  only 
according  to  the  rules  of  fence.     We  must  strike  when,  where,  and 
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how  we  can;  and  look  to  the  Gospel,  and  not  to  the  method.  The 
masses  will  never  be  won  by  these  imposing  churches  and  coldly 
classical  preachers 

Eevolution  is  led  on  as  much  by  Conservatives  as  Eadicals ;  they 
hope  all  things,  promise  all  things,  are  elated  with  '  confidence  in  the 
people ; '  and  vow  that  they  never  doubted  the  necessity,  right,  duty, 
and  safety  of  an  extreme  Reform. 

Oct.  24th. — London.  Attended  funeral,  this  morning,  of  my  poor 
old  friend.  Sir  James  South.  Many  the  interesting  and  profitable 
hours  I  have  passed  in  his  Observatory.  He  was  well  '  stricken  in 
years.'  There  is  another  gone  of  the  few  who,  I  believe,  were 
sincerely  and  warmly  attached  to  me. 

Dec.  8th. — Busy  in  founding  Society  for  giving  Dinners  to  Desti- 
tute Children.     Met  at  Canon  Conway's. 

Dec.  19th. — Villa  Liserb,  Cimies,  Nice.  Passed  one  whole  day 
in  Paris  that  Conty  might  have  repose,  and  went  at  head  of  deputa- 
tion to  St.  Cloud,  to  thank  the  Emperor  for  his  protection  to  the 
Bible  Society  and  to  religious  liberty  in  general  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition. Very  well  received,  the  Emperor  having  most  graciously 
advanced  the  day  to  suit  my  convenience. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

1868—1869. 

The  Opening  of  Parliament — Urged  to  brilig  forward  Ecclesiastical  Courts  BiU 
— Mr.  Disraeli,  Prime  Minister — Debate  on  Disestablishment  of  Irish 
Church— May  Meetings— Publication  of  "Speeches,  1838-1867"— Report 
of  Eitual  Commission — Uniformity  of  Public  Worship  Bill — Winthrop  and 
Longfellow — Statue  to  Lord  Pahnerston — Death  of  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land— Letter  from  Mr.  fiobert  Lowe — Letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone — Sir  Moses 
Montefiore — Special  Diaries  on  Movements  of  the  Times — The  Power  of  the 
Press — Review  of  State  of  Society — Fear  of  Debt — Self-imposed  Tasks — 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill — Objects  Bought  to  be  obtained — An  Old  Friend 
in  the  Almswalk — Uncovering  Oastler's  Statue — Ovation  at  Bradford — 
Houses  and  Glebes  to  Roman  Catholic  Priests — Debate  on  Irish  Church 
Bill — Death  of  Lady  Palraerston — The  Political  Horizon — Lord  Ashley's 
Sou  and  Heir — Professor  Seeley — Dr.  Temple  and  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter 
• — Intolerance  of  Evangelicals — Religious  Controversy — Report  on  St. 
GUes's  Estate  by  Government  Commissioner. 

When  Parliament  reassembled  on  the  13th  of  February, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  still  at  Nice.  This,  over  a  course 
of  Parliamentary  life  extending  to  nearly  forty  years, 
was  only  the  second  instance  in  which  he  had  not  been 
present  at  the  opening ;  the  first  occasion  being  when 
he  was  detained  in  Nice,  in  1833,  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  a  relative,*  and  this  year,  when  once  more 
detained  in  the  same  place  through  the  continued  ill- 
ness of  his  daughter,  and  his  own  indisposition.  "I 
should  greatly  prefer,"  he  said,  "  the  gloom  and  cold  of 

*  Lady  Fanny  Cowper,  afterwards  Lady  Jocelyn. 
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London,  with  my  accustomed  duties,  to  the  brightness 
and  warmth  of  this  place  without  them." 

His  heart  was  still  in  his  work,  and  his  thoughts 
were  busy  with  new  schemes.  His  friend  Mr.  A.  J. 
Stephens,  the  great  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  with  Mr.  Hal- 
dane's  concurrence,  had  suggested  to  him  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  "  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill,"  and  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Haldane  : — 

You  must  reflect  again  and  again,  you  and  Stephens,  on  the 
advice  you  give  me.  Surely  it  would  be  impolitic,  and  almost  im- 
possible, for  a  private  member  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  so  wide  and 
deep  a  subject  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Such  measures  as  these  must  be  put  forward  on  the  authority, 
and  with  the  responsibility,  of  a  Government.  ...  I  should  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  law  lords,  bishops,  ritualistic  peers,  and  a  hostile 
Cabinet,  to  fight  the  battle  alone. 

The  thing,  if  undertaken,  must  be  preceded  by  a  Commission. 
Such  a  motion  could  hardly  be  denied ;  certainly  it  could  not  be 
gainsaid. 

Some  weeks  later  he  wrote : — 

I  shall  be  ready  to  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  bring  forward  Eccle- 
siastical matters — not,  however,  in  any  spirit  of  hope  that  success 
will  follow,  nor  in  any  very  fervent  desire  to  prolong  the  existence  of 
the  Establishment  as  it  now  is. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  the  Earl  of  Derby  resigned 
the  Premiership,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  reigned  in  his  stead. 

March  5th. — D'Israeli,  Prime  Minister  !  He  is  a  Hebrew  ;  this 
is  a  good  thing.  He  is  a  man  sprung  from  an  inferior  station  ; 
another  good  thing  in  these  days,  as  showing  the  liberality  of  our 
institutions.  '  But  he  is  a  leper,'  without  principle,  without  feeling, 
without  regard  to  anything,  human  or  divine,  beyond  his  own 
personal  ambition.     He  has  dragged,  and  he  will  continue  to  drag, 
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everything  that  is  good^  safe,  venerable,  and  solid  through  the  dust 
and  dirt  of  his  own  objects. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Maguire's  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  debate  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  were  followed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  with  pain- 
ful interest. 

Eeferring  to  the  former,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haldane, 

he  says  : — 

Nice,  March  17 th,  1868. 

The  Irish  debate  .  .  .  seems  to  me  the  quintessence  of  sparkling 
feebleness.  It  is  a  triumph  of  words  and  sentences  over  truthful- 
ness and  meaning.  •  Because  things  have  been  well  said,  they  are 
assumed  to  have  been  well  conceived.  Sound  is  taken  for  sense,  and 
declamation  for  principle. 

Cairns  will  become  a  regular  boxer.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
stripped  to  the  middle,  and  squaring  at  everybody,  will  make  the 
House  of  Lords  a  place  of  public  resort.  He  is  too  good  a  man  for 
this  department  of  political  work.  I  love  to  hear  him  standing  up  for 
great  truths  ;  but  I  have  no  sympathy  with  him  as  the  apologist  of 
Haman  the  Agagite. 

The  following  note  on  the  Irish  Church  debate,  is 
taken  from  the  Diary  : — 

March  30th. — Yesterday  evening  Gladstone  moved,  in  House 
of  Commons,  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  is  for  England 
the  most  serious  day  since  the  Reformation.  It  is  either  the  service 
of  God,  or  the  service  of  Satan.  He  may  be  opening  the  way  to 
such  a  revival  of  Papal  power  as  may  make  the  most  scoffing  to 
tremble,  He  may  be  preparing  such  a  career  for  the  Protestant 
belief  as  may  make  the  Roman  Catholics  curse  the  day  in  which  he 
was  born. 

However,  Gladstone  himself  has  none  of  these  grandiose  views 
for  good  or  for  evil. 
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At  the  end  of  April,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  again  in 
London,  and  in  the  few  brief  intervals  of  the  "  May- 
Meetings  "  was  busy  in  preparing  for  publication  the 
work  to  which  we  have  been  greatly  indebted  in  these 
volumes  :  "  Speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1838 
— 1867)  upon  Subjects  having  relation  chiefly  to  the 
Claims  and  Interests  of  the  Labouring  Classes.  With 
a  Preface." 

He  refers  to  it  thus  : — 

May  5th. — Have  I  done  wisely  1  I  fear  not.  Have  I  consulted 
my  own  fame?  I  fear  not.  Have  I  regarded  my  own  comfort?  I 
fear  not.  I  have  been  induced,  by  Forster,  to  collect  and  publish  a 
selection  of  my  speeches,  with  a  preface,  on  subjects  relating  to 
Labour  and  large  masses  of  people.  I  trust  in  God,  who  knows  the 
intention,  to  bless  the  work.  I  foresee  and  forebear  the  comments. 
Then  why  did  I  do  it  ?  because  I  was  persuaded  by  the  ardent  kind- 
ness of  Forster  and  others. 

The  volume  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its 
subjects,  the  high  and  holy  principles  enunciated,  the 
abundance  of  interesting  and  varied  information,  the 
chasteness  of  its  literary  style  and  the  quality  of  its 
eloquence.  Lord  Shaftesbury  does  not  record  his  grati- 
fication on  reading  the  reviews  of  his  book — but  that 
he  must  have  felt  gratified,  no  one  wiU  doubt. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  Eitual  Commission  being 
issued,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  availing  himself,  in  some 
measure,  of  its  recommendations,  prepared  and  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  "  Uniformity 
of  Public  Worship  Bill."  It  relates  to  Ornaments  as 
well  as  to  Vestments,  and  met,  from  the  first,  with 
strong  opposition  : — 
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May  16th. — Fiercely  attacked  here  last  night  by  the  Lords 
Salisbury  and  Lyttleton,  because  I  pointed  out  the  danger  to  the 
Church  from  Jlitualism.  Their  language  was  joyfully  received  by 
the  Government  side  of  the  House.  I  was  well  defended  by  Taunton, 
Ebury,  and  even  Lord  Overstone.  These  two  Tractarian  Lords 
did  their  best  and  ran  through  Puritans,  Barebones,  and  '  Fee, 
fo,  fum.' 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  defeated  in 
July  without  a  division. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Diary  on  various 
subjects  will  point  the  current  of  events  : — 

July  3rd. — On  Wednesday  met  Winthrop,  once  Speaker  of  Con- 
gress in  U.S.,  and  the  Poet  Longfellow,  at  dinner  in  Forster's  house. 
Amazingly  pleased  with  both  of  them. 

July  nth. — The  Waters  affair  at  an  end;  and  let  me  bless  God 
for  it.  And  well  concluded,  too,  in  one  aspect,  for  Mr.  W.'s  counsel 
admitted  in  open  court  that  '  Mr.  Waters  was  deeply  grateful  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury '  for  what  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  forbearance. 

July  23rd. — To  Broadlands  on  20th  for  inauguration  of  statue  to 
Palmerston  on  21st.  It  went  off  well,  both  at  the  mansion  and  in 
the  market-place.  Granville  did  his  work  admirably  ;  and  so  did 
Lowe.  The  Bishop  had  a  difficult  task  in  the  sermon,  but  he  made 
a  masterly  affair  of  it.  There  was  afterwards  a  '  cold  collation '  and 
speechifying  under  a  tent,  where  W.  Cowper,  Argyll,  and  Cardwell 
sustained  the  ceremony  very  efficiently.  I  was  forced  myself  to 
utter  a  few  words  ;  I  spoke  what  I  felt,  and  felt  what  I  spoke. 

Aug.  20th. — Homburg.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  called 
on  us  to-day.  He  was  singularly  kind  and  civil,  looked  in  sti-ong 
health,  and  created  a  vivid  feeling  in  his  behalf.  The  Government 
is  a  compound  of  timidity  and  recklessness.  D'Izzy  is  seeking  every- 
where for  support.  He  is  all  things  to  all  men  and  nothing  to  any 
one.  He  cannot  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  be  Evangelical, 
Neologian,  or  Eitualistio  ;  he  is  waiting  for  the  highest  bidder. 

Oct.  28th. — In  the  paper  of  this  morning,  is  announced  the  long- 
expected   death   of   my   true,    dear,   and  constant   friend,   Duchess 
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Harriet  of  Sutherland.  In  the  year  1820  I  first  knew  her;  and, 
ever  since,  she  has  been  to  me  in  heart,  in  temper,  in  demeanour,  the 
most  uniformly  kind,  considerate,  and  zealous  ally  and  co-operator 
that  ever  lived.  Such  unbroken,  such  invariable,  such  thoughtful 
and  sincere  aflfection  few  have  enjoyed.  At  the  end  of  forty-seven 
years  of  acquaintance  she  was  the  same  as  at  the  beginning.  She 
was  ever  ready  to  gi\e  her  palaces,  her  presence,  and  her  ardent 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  everything  that  was  generous  and  com- 
pas.sionate  and  good.  There  was  no  pride,  no  meanness ;  her 
conrtesy  was  not  conventional,  it  was  courtesy  of  feeling,  of  innate 
dignity,  of  a  natural  regard  for  the  social  and  moral  rights  of  others.. 
I'  trust  that  my  beloved  friend  has  gone  to  her  rest,  there  to  meet 
my  other  friend,  so  precious  to  me,  Harriet  Ellesmere. 

Archbishop  I^ongley  is  also  gone  :  a  mild,  amiable,  and  lovable 
man,  but  unstable  as  water.  What  a  space  my  knowledge  of  him 
covers  !  He  was  a  tutor  at  Christ  Church  when  I  went  up  as  a 
freshman. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Lord  Shaftesbury,  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Lowe  on  being  elected  the  first  member 
for  the  University  of  London  without  opposition,  the 
following  letter  was  received  : — 

The  Eight  Hon.  Robert  Lowe  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
34,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W., 

JS'ovember,  1868. 

My  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kind  congratulations.  What  is  happening  around  us  shows 
only  too  clearly  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  resist  the  Reform 
Movement  in  1866.  One-half  the  energy  now  wasted  on  a  lost  cause 
would  have  done  it.  The  men,  for  fear  of  whom  the  Constitution 
was  basely  abandoned,  cannot  find  seats  in  the  most  Radical  places, 
and  the  losses  of  the  towns  are  as  clearly  as  possible  traceable  to  the 
changes  made  in  the  Borough  Franchise  and  representation  by  their 
own  Bill. 

I  draw  no  comfort  from  these  elections.   Money  has,  as  I  predicted, 
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been  omnipotent.  But  we  are  gradually  awaking  the  sleeping  tiger, 
and  the  transference  of  power  to  the  numerical  majority  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  not  yery  long  time. 

My  plan  about  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  say,  that  every  one 
who  has  been  for  two  years  a  Secretary  of  State,  fl.  judge,  a  diplo- 
matist at  certain  courts,  and  so  on,  should,  without  being  made  a 
Peer,  or  without  losing  the  power  of  being  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

If  the  thing  worked  well,  I  should  like  to  extend  it  to  lower 
offices ;  perhaps  to  all  political  offices  which  are  held  by  a  Privy 
Councillor. 

Good  men  would  not  like  to  be  Peers  for  life.  I  have  no  prejudice 
about  the  name  of  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  allow  Peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Always  most  truly  yours, 

Robert  Lowe. 

Eeviewing  his  own  position  in  relation  to  the 
changes  being  made  in  all  things  around,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury wrote  : — 

Nov.  7th. — What  is  my  position  now  1  It  is  like  an  old  tree  in 
a  forest,  half-submerged  by  a  mighty  flood  :  I  remain  where  I  was, 
while  everything  is  passing  beyond  me.  New  ideas,  new  thoughts, 
new  views,  and  new  feelings  are  flowing  rapidly  by.  I  cannot  go 
along  with  the  stream,  and  if  I  survive,  one  of  two  issues  awaits  me  : 
either  I  shall  be  overwhelmed  and  so,  utterly  lost,  or  the  waters  in 
their  course  will  have  rushed  away  and  left  me  alone,  stranded  and 
leafless,  a  venerable  proof  of  consistency,  as  some  would  say,  but  of 
bigotry  in  the  estimation  of  others. 

Dec.  5th. — Government  out.  Gladstone  sent  for  !  '  Le  roi  est 
mort,  vive  le  roi  ! ' 

To  Mr.  Grladstone,  the  new  Premier,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury preferred  a  similar  request  to    one  that  he  had 
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made    without    effect   to  Mr.   Disraeli    when    he    was 
Prime  Minister.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  Right  Hon.    W.   E.   Gladstone. 

Dec.  22nd,  1868. 

Dear  Gladstone, — The  new  arrangements  you  have  made  in 
respect  of  certain  young  Peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  prove,  I 
doubt  not,  very  beneficial. 

But  I  have  an  impulse,  which  I  cannot  restrain,  an  impulse  both 
from  opinion  and  feeling,  to  suggest  another  movement ;  and  I  make 
it  far  less  in  the  presumption  of  tendering  advice,  than  of  disburden- 
ing myself  of  a  strong  desire.  The  Jewish  question  has  now  been 
settled.  The  Jews  can  sit  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I,  myself, 
resisted  their  admission,  not  because  I  was  adverse  to  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  of  whom  our  Blessed  Lord  came  according  to  the  flesh  ; 
very  far  from  it,  but  because  I  objected  to  the  mode  in  which  that 
admission  was  to  be  effected. 

All  that  is  passed  away,  and  let  us  now  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  show  regard  to  God's  ancient  people.  There  is  a  noble 
member  of  the  House  of  Israel,  Sir  Moses  Montetiore,  a  man  dignified 
by  patriotism,  charity,  and  self-sacrifice,  on  whom  her  Majesty  might 
graciously  bestow  the  honours  of  the  Peerage. 

It  would  be  a  glorious  day  for  the  House  of  Lords  when  that 
grand  old  Hebrew  were  enrolled  on  the  lists  of  the  hereditary  le<ns- 
lators  of  England. 

Truly  yours, 

Shaftesbuky. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  replied  in  a  "  gushing "  letter, 
expressing  his  great  willingness  to  do  anything,  but 
stating  that  he  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  less  than  any 
other  Prime  Minister  in  a  position  to  grant  the  request. 
Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  the  case  should  be  "  carefully 
considered,"  and  made  inquiry  as  to  what  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore's  fortune  was  supposed  to   be,  and  whether 
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he  had  children,  but  there  he  allowed  the  matter  to 
rest.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, who  had  the  highest  admiration  of  the  character 
of  the  great  Hebrew  philanthropist.  The  admiration 
was  mutual,  and  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  On 
one  occasion  Sir  Moses  sent  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  a 
cheque  for  £95,  to  be  used  for  the  Field  Lane  Eagged 
School,  or  any  other  purpose  he  might  think  proper.  It 
seems  a  curious  amount.  It  was  sent  on  the  day  that  his 
wife  would,  had  she  lived,  have  attained  her  95th  year. 
The  last  letter  he  ever  received  from  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  was  written  with  his  own  hand  in  his  100th 
year,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

East  Cuff  Lodge,  Kamsgate, 

July  9,  1884. 

My  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, — Your  able  appeal,  in  this  day's 
Times,  on  behalf  of  the  fund  to  provide  the  means  of  giving  the  poor 
children  of  the  Ragged  Schools  a  day's  enjoyment  in  the  country,  has 
this  moment  been  read  to  me,  and,  sy]npathising  as  I  do  with  this 
desirable  object,  I  enclose,  with  very  much  pleasure,  cheque  for  £15, 
with  the  hope  that  the  appeal  may  be  both  liberally  and  cheerfully 
responded  to. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  I  am  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  evincing  my  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion of  the  noble  and  benevolent  works  in  which  you  have  for  a  very 
long  period  taken  so  beneficent  an  interest.  May  God  bless  you  and 
prosper  your  labours  ! 

Hoping  you  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Moses  Montefiore. 
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Lord    Shaftesbury  sent    the  letter    and    cheque  to 

Mr.  Kirk,  the   Secretary  of  the  Eagged  School  Union, 

Avith  the  following  note  : — 

J,fly  12,  1884. 

Dear  Kirk, — You  may  keep  the  letter  as  a  rtcord  of  a  man  in 
his  100th  year  who  can  feel  and  write  like  one  of  five-and-twenty. 
Do  not  suppose  that  I  have  omitted  to  thank  him.  That  grand  old 
Hebrew  is  better  than  many  Christians.  -y 

In  1867,  1868,  and  1869,  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote,  in 
.special  Diaries,  his  opinions  on  the  movements  of  the 
times  and  their  ultimate  issues.  Thej'  are  more  in  the 
form  of  essays  than  of  diary  notes,  and  appear  to 
have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  his  impres- 
sions at  certain  important  periods  in  the  national 
history. 

They  are  far  too  voluminous  to  quote  from  exten- 
sively, and  the  subjects  are  wide  and  various.  In  the 
volume  for  1867,  for  example,  the  topics  discussed  are  : 
Church  parties.  Commerce,  Trades  Unions,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Fenianism,  Public  Revenue,  British  Industries, 
the  Navy,  Law  and  Justice,  Mercantile  Mor.ility, 
Politicians,  Democracy,  the  Social  System,  Hereditary 
Honours,  Religious  Creeds. 

Isolated  passages  give  but  a  poor  notion  of  these 
reviews,  which  require  to  be  read  as  a  whole.  "We  have, 
however,  only  space  for  one  or  two  brief-  extracts  from 
the  Diary  of  1868.  The  first  relates  to  the  power  of  the 
press  : — 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  observe  what  a  prodigious  effect 
newspapers    and   magazines,   but  newspapers  more  especially,   have 
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produced  on  the  social  and  political  condition  of  England  already  ; 
and  how  much  more,  aided  by  the  penny  press,  the  penny  post,  and 
the  cheapness  of  works  beautifully  illustrated,  they  will  produce  in 
the  future.  They  have  diffused  an  amount  of  knowledge,  both  in 
interest  and  variety,  that  never  would  have  been  effected  by  any  other 
system.  Thousands  that  would  never  open  a  book,  will  read  through 
a  newspaper  everything  of  gossip  and  wisdom,  'of  grave  and  gay,' 
'  of  lively  and  severe.'  They  are  written,  oftentimes,  with  surpassing 
ability,  in  matters  of  politics,  literature,  history,  and  science.  Their 
reviews  spare  the  trouble  of  research,  and  their  leading  articles  the 
trouble  of  thinking.  Hence  a  mass  of  information  is  acquired,  alike 
abundant  and  superficial.  In  society,  in  clubs,  and  even  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  shallowest  men  show  fairly  in  presence  of  the  deepest ;  nay, 
not  unfrequently  better.  Any  superiority  is  grudgingly  acknowledged  ; 
a  notion  of  equal  fitness  prevails  ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  Governmeut  (and  this  I  have  heard  from  various  '  First 
Lords '),  it  is  far  easier  to  find  twenty  Secretaries  of  State  than  one 
junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  society,  he  says : — 

It  is  observable  that  our  social  system  will  be  greatly,  though 
seriously,  affected  by  the  growing  notion  of  equality,  but  still  more 
by  the  demeanour  and  doings  of  those  whose  birth  has  placed  them 
on  an  eminence  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Not  a  few,  though  by 
far  the  minority,  of  the  aristocracy,  '  play  such  pranks  before  high 
Heaven '  in  domestic  life,  on  the  turf,  and  at  the  gambling-table,  as 
to  make  many  sorrowfully  admit,  and  many  joyfully  hail,  the  argu- 
ments against  hereditary  rank,  hereditary  property,  hereditary  legis- 
lation. These  all  lead  to  political  changes  ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  hundred  who  are  pure,  to  avert  from  their  class  the  odium  that 
arises  from  the  five  that  are  not  so.  We  have  had,  no  doubt,  such 
things,  and  perhaps  worse,  in  former  days  ;  but  we  had  not  then  a 
penny  post  and  a  penny  press,  an  electric  telegraj)h  and  diffused 
education,  and  a  fierce  republican  spirit,  and  millions  of  eyes  to 
behold,  and  millions  of  ears  to  hear,  and  millions  of  spirits  to  devour 
with  eagerness,  the  gossip,  the  malevolence,  the  truth,  the  falsehood, 
that  thousands  of  hungry,  rabid  ^  petits  gens  de  lettres,  mauvaise  race ' 
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(as  Talleyrand  called  them)  are  ever  ready  to  supply  in  such  rich  and 
varied  abundance. 

In  February,  1869,  the  continued  illness  of  his 
daughter  Constance,  rendered  it  necessary  that  she 
should  seek  a  warmer  climate,  and  her  departure  to 
Cannes,  with  Lady  Shaftesbury,  was  a  heavy  trial. 

February  llth. — Minny  and  Conty  started  to-day.  Accompanied 
them  to  Dover.  Oh  that  God,  in  His  mercy  and  goodness,  for  Christ's 
dear  sake,  may  protect  and  bless  them,  bear  them  safely  to  their 
journey's  end,  prosper  to  them  the  sun  and  the  climate  of  Cannes, 
and  restore  \is  sound  and  happy  to  each  other !  It  is  a  sad,  sad,  and 
anxious  separation  ;  but  the  ways  of  the  Almighty  are  wise,  deep, 
and  inscrutable.   .  .   . 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  losses  Lord  Shaftesbury 
had  sustained  from  his  steward,  he  had  incurred  enor- 
mous expenses — amounting  to  some  thousands  of  pounds 
— in  inevitable  law-suits,  civil  and  criminal,  and  the 
combination  of  circumstances  against  him  produced  so 
much  anxiety  that  he  felt  incapable  of  exercising  any 
prolonged  energy.  The  dread  of  debt  was  "  a  horror  of 
great  darkness  "  before  him.  "  If  I  appear  to  fail  in 
life  and  vigour,  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  zeal,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  "but  from  that  kind  of  Promethean  eaffle 
that  is  ever  gnawing  my  vitals.  ]\Iay  Grod  be  with 
you,  and  keep  you  out  of  debt."  And  in  his  Diarj^, 
among  many  expressions  of  sadness  and  almost  despair, 
he  writes  : — "  Our  Blessed  Lord  endured  all  the  sorrows 
of  humanity  but  that  of  debt.  Perhaps  it  was  to 
exemplify   the  truth,  uttered   afterwards,  by   St.   Paul, 
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'  Owe  no  mau  anything,  but  to  serve  him  in  the 
Lord.' " 

The  subject  was  ever  in  his  thoughts,  it  was  "  a 
dead  weight  on  his  back  which  made  him  totter  in  every 
effort  to  go  forward  " ;  it  haunted  him  night  and  day, 
and  often,  in  his  Diary,  he  breaks  out  into  a  wail  of 
lamentation  -.  "  My  mind  returns  at  every  instant  to  the 
modus  operandi.  How  meet  the  demands  that  must 
speedily  be  made?  how  satisfy  the  fair  and  righteous 
claims  of  those  who  only  ask  for  their  dues  ?  How  can 
I  pursue  the  many  objects  I  have  in  view,  with  this 
anxiety  at  my  heart  ?     God  alone  can  deliver  me." 

Depressed  and  sorrowful  as  he  was,  he  did  not  for  an 
hour  let  the  duties  of  life,  or  any  of  his  self-imposed 
tasks,  pass  unfulfilled,  and  the  Diaries  are  full  of  enti'ies 
similar  to  the  following  : — 

Feb.  23rd. — On  Saturday,  to  Lambeth  Baths  to  distribute  prizes 
to  working  men.  Sunday,  to  Britannia  Theatre  (Special  Service), 
HoxtoD.  Excellent,  satisfactory,  heart-stirring — I  receive  perpetual 
testimony  from  the  poorer  classes  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  thern. 
It  seems,  occasionally,  a  wearisome  journey  to  undertake  on  dark  and 
rainy  nights,  to  the  East  of  London ;  but  I  ever  rejoice  when  there 
— all  is  earnest,  pious,  simple,  and  consolatory.  The  careworn  faces, 
especially  of  the  women,  become  almost  radiant  with  comfort. 

March  6tli. — Debate  in  House  of  Lords  on  Criminal  Bill.  I 
met,  as  usual,  from  the  Public,  with  a  mixture  of  praise  and 
contempt.  A  great  majority  of  mankind  assume  that  if  a  man  be 
stamped  as  a  '  Philanthropist '  he  cannot  have  common  sense.  They 
hold  that  it  betokens  a  softening  of  the  brain  !     Alas,  poor  Yorick  ! 

Last  night,  at  Wellclose  Square,  went  to  a  gathering  of  thirty 
•thieves.  What  a  spectacle  !  what  misery  !  what  degradation  !  and, 
yet,  I  question  whether  we,  fine,  easy,  comfortable  folks,  are 
not  greater  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God  than  are  these  poor 
wretches.  .  .  . 
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It  was  when  domestic  anxiety,  financial  difficulty, 
and  failing  health  were  oppressing  him,  that  the  time 
came  for  him  to  commence  that  herculean  task  he  had, 
contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  undertaken — the  at- 
tempted reform  of  the  procedure  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  "  I  shrink,  though  I  will  not  recede,  from  it," 
he  said  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  made  preparations  for  the 
work  which,  happily  for  him  he  could  not  at  the  mo- 
ment foresee,  was  to  occupy  years  of  ceaseless  anxiety, 
A^exation,  and  toil,  and  to  end  more  in  disappointment 
than  success. 

March  17th. — Oh,  that  I  could  either  get  rid  of  my  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  Bill  altogether,  or  be  discharged  of  the  Second  Reading ! 
Never  again  will  I  interfere  in  Church  matters.  All  establishment.s 
are  doomed,  and  perhaps  wisely.  They  have  done  good  in  their  day, 
but  the  people  will  not  consent  any  longer  to  receive  good  after  that 
fashion.  Now,  let  us  think  of  nothing  but  the  pure  Church  ot 
Christ.  Could  T  do  any  service  by  further  persistence  in  anti- 
ritualistic  legislation,  I  would  endure  any  amount  of  toil  and  obloquy  ; 
but  why,  for  no  issue  except  abiise,  vexation,  and  fruitless  labour, 
renew  a  career  of  public  abomination  and  pri^  ate  contempt  ? 

April  3rd.- — This  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill  has  excited  more 
attention  than  the  subject  ever  did  before — and  yet  I  wish  I  had 
never  undertaken  it.  The  Bill  is  very  long,  somewhat  intricate,  and 
upon  a  subject  with  which  I  am  not  at  all  conversant.  I  shall  be 
opposed  by  all  the  bishops,  who  are  masters  of  the  question,  and 
who,  secretly,  abhor  the  measure  as  touching  their  dignity  and  their 
jiatronage.  The  labour  is  very  great,  the  anxiety  also  ;  and,  |irobal)lv, 
the  fruit  will  be  '  nil,'  as  the  Bill  will  go  to  a  Select  Committee, 
where,  I,  being  alone,  without  a  single  friend,  shall  find  njyself  in 
the  hands  of  bishops,  lawyers,  and  peers,  who  hate  me  and  love  the 
abuses.  But,  God  helping  me,  I  shall  at  any  late  exhibit  the  evil.'^. 
Nevertheless,  I  wish  it  were  over  and  settled,  for  never  again  will  I 
touch  so  hopeless,  so  thankless,  so  fruitless  a  work,  as  the  reform  of 
Church  abominations.   .   . 
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As  the  day  approached  for  Lord  Shaftesbury  to 
bring  forward  his  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his 
anxiety — which  had  produced  perpetual  headache — 
increased.  It  absorbed  every  moment  of  his  leisure. 
"  For  months,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not  been  beyond  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  statue."  Up  to  the  very  hour 
that  he  left  his  home  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
was  full  of  misgiving,  and  the  last  entry  in  his  book  is, 
"  Why  have  I  been  so  foolish  as  to  undertake  this  Bill  ? 
If  I  fail,  I  become  ridiculous  ;  if  I  succeed,  I  shall  have 
done  no  good." 

On  the  15th  of  May,  he  moved  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Bill  before  a  House,  "  cold,  hostile,  and  resolved 
to  maintain  anything  provided  it  were  Episcopal."  He 
had  to  deal  with  a  subject  "inexpressibly  dry  and 
wearisome  " — so  repulsive  that  it  had  "  occupied  and 
thwarted  many  eminent  men  during  the  course  of  more 
than  three  centuries." 

The  interest  in  this,  and  many  kindred  measures, 
has  now  to  a  very  great  extent  passed  away,  and  it 
would  only  weary  the  reader  to  enter,  at  length,  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  proposed  reform  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  here  that  the 
objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  Bill  in  question 
were : — - 

1. — To  cheapen  and  expedite  the  mode  of  procedure. 

2. — To  provide  one  Superior  Judge  for  the  two 
Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal. 

3. — To  appoint  proper  Judges  for  the  Diocesan 
Courts. 
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4. — To  provide  Juries  to  try  issues  of  fact. 

5. — To  admit  Solicitors  to  practise  on  a  like  footing 

with  Proctors. 
6. — To  retain  to  the  Clergy  what  the  legal  language 

has   termed   their   rights    of   provocation    and 

recusation. 
7. — To  retain  to  the  Laity  their  right  to   promote 

the   Judge's   office,  apparently  taken  away  by 

the  Church  'Discipline  Act  of  1840. 
8.- — To  provide  safe  and  proper  registries,  and  place 

the   duties  aud  emoluments   of  the  Registrars 

on  an  improved  footing. 

May  15th,  11  o'clock. — The  motion  is  over.  I  Lless  God  it  -was 
accomplished  without  shame  and  exposure.  I  made  no  mistakes, 
and  fell  into  no  forgetfulness.  This  is  nearly  as  much  as  I  dared  to 
wish,  and  certainly  more  than  I  deserve.      .  . 

I  have  now,  thank  God,  closed  my  Ecclesiastical  career ;  nothino- 
shall  again  stir  me  to  move  Bills  in  defence  of  the  Establishment. 
The  Bill  was  sent  to  a  Select  Committee,  where  I  shall  not  have  a 
friend.  It  is,  of  course,  according  to  the  modern  system,  '  a  private 
execution.'  .   .   . 

It  would  have  saved  Lord  Shaftesbury  j^ears  of 
anxious  and  fruitless  toil  if  this  decision  had  been 
adhered  to.  Unfortunately,  he  was  over-persuaded  b}^ 
friends  to  return  to  the  charge,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  witliin 
a  twelvemonth  he  was  again  in  the  thick  of  the  fip-ht. 

We  shall  now  follow,  for  awhile,  the  more  quiet 
current  of  his  routine  and  private  life. 

April  27th. — Such  continued  occupation,  no  time  for  entries. 
Minny  and  Conty  returned  on  Thursday,  22nd,  tjuite  safe. 

Heard  this  morning  of  the   death  of  Mary   Joy,   my   old   dear 
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iViend,*  in  the  Almswalk  at  St.  Giles's.  This  aged  saint  must  have 
attained  her  ninety-second  yeai' ;  and  was,  by  God's  blessing,  neither 
blind  nor  deaf,  nor  wandering.  In  spirit  she  was  like  Anna,  and 
'  departed  not  from  the  Temple,  but  ever  waited  for  the  coiisolation 
of  Israel.  She  had  it  while  living ;  she  has  it  in  perfection,  now 
that  she  is  dead,  for  she  had  realised  the  hopes  of  St.  Paul^  and 
knew  'nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.'  Shall  I  recog- 
nise St.  Giles's  without  her  1     I  trow  not. 

July  11th. — No  end  of  chairs,  speeches,  committees.  I  cannot 
number  them ;  they  are  like  the  sands  of  the  sea ;  and  shall  I  say 
equally  incohesive  and  unprofitable  ?  Be  it  so  ;  God  give  me  the 
consolation  to  feel  His  words,  '  because  it  was  in  thine  heart,  to 
build  a  temple  unto  the  Lord  ;  thou  didst  well,  that  it  was  in  thine 
heart.'     . 

May  15th. — Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Here  to  uncover  Oastler's 
monument.     It  is  a  week  of  speeches,  addresses,  (fee. 

May  21st. — St.  Giles's.  Hardly  a  second  of  time  at  command  to 
make  entries  while  in  Yorkshire  ;  can  I  now  collect  a  Diary  "i  On 
Friday,  a  large  dinner  of  Bradford  notables  at  Mr.  Semen's,  very 
agreeable.  On  Saturday,  an  address  to  rae  in  Peel  Park,  and  a 
procession  of  some  30,000  people.  Reached  the  statue  at  half-past 
three.  The  uncovering,  and  a  short  speech.  The  throng  was  im- 
mense ;  the  estimate  was  of  nearly  100,000;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  was  exaggerated.     Their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 

Then  a  dinner  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  given  by  the  Mayor,  a  most 
agreeable,  gentlemanlike  man,  Mr.  West.  Afterwards,  at  eight 
o'clock,  a  public  meeting  in  St.  George's  Hall,  and  speech,  of  course. 
On  Sunday  to  parish  church.  Then  at  thiee  o'clock  to  Sunday 
School  at  Manningham  to  see  large  numbers  of  teachers  and  factory 
children,  and  speak  to  them.  On  Monday,  to  inspect  hospital  and 
charities,  and  at  12.40  to  London,  where  I  arrived  by  God's  blessing 
safe  and  sound. 

During  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  several  occa- 
sions was  anxious  to  take  a  part.     He  was  suffering, 

*  She  was  a  labourer's  widow  living  in  the  Almshouses  founded  by 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley. 
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however,  from  unusual   depression,  and  other   circum- 
stances were  against  him. 

June  24tli. — Have  given  notice  of  an  amendment  to  devote 
suvplui?  (secularisation  having  been  decided)  to  a  fund  for  small  loans 
at  moderate  interest  to  labouring  population  of  Ireland.  It  will 
be  opposed  by  Popish  hierarchy  and  priesthood,  because  they  want  the 
whole  surplus  for  themselves ;  by  the  Conservatives  (and  probably 
by  the  Government  for  the  same  reason,  though  not  avowedly^, 
because  they  want  it  for  '  levelling  up,'  and  by  the  landlords,  because 
they  wish  cheap  labour — yet  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  people. 

I  should  like  one  of  my  last  speeches  (if  it  be  not  the  last)  to  be  in 
aid  of  that  wronged  and  insulted  people — wronged,  I  mean,  by  our 
ancestors. 

July  3rd. — Bill  has  been  in  Committee,  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Friday.  Prepared  some  thoughts  on  Duke  of  Cleveland's  proposition 
to  give  houses  and  glebes  to  Roman  Catholic  pi'iests.  Had,  however, 
no  good  opportunity  to  come  forward,  and  doubt  much  whether 
I  should  have  had  courage  enough  to  rise — unpleasant  beyond 
description  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  rival  speakers  get  up,  and 
struggle  to  be  heard.  No  one,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
power  to  decide.  The  matter  is  settled  by  roars  of  preference  for 
one  peer  or  the  other.  It  was  so  last  night.  I  could  not  expose 
myself  to  it.      Voted  against  the  clause. 

July  5th. — I  am  so  nervous,  distressed,  and  downcast,  that  I 
almost  wish  him  (Lord  Cairns)  success,  that  I  may  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  introducing  my  clause.  Never  have  I,  in  all  my  life, 
had  a  period  of  doubt,  darkness,  and  discouragement  so  long  upon  me. 

July  7th. — Lord  Cairns,  by  a  successful  motion  to  postpone  68th 
Clause  of  the  Irish  Bill,  submerged  my  amendment.  So  much  for 
all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  I  have  had  on  that  matter. 

July  24th. — Granville,  throughout  the  whole  Irish  debates,  has 
shown  remarkable  judgment,  ability,  good  temper,  and  good  taste. 
Cairns,  in  this  last  affair,  has  come  out  with  singular  claims  to  solid 
wisdom,  penetration,  and  deliberate  courage. 

At  the  end  of  August,  Lord  and  Lad\'  Shaftesbury 
and  their  three  daughters  arrived  at  Homburg.      They 
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had  not  been  there  a  fortnight,  however,  before  a  letter 
was  received  giving  an  unsatisfactory  account  of  the 
health  of  Lady  Palmerston.  Next  day  there  followed 
an  alarming  telegram,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
Lady  Shaftesbury  to  return  immediately,  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  follow  more  slowly  with  his  invalid 
daughter  and  the  rest  of  the  party.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure  he  received  a  further  telegram  :  "  Sinking  ;  no 
hope,"  and  he  wrote  in  his  Diary  : — ■ 

Poor,  dear,  kind  Mum.  How  can  I  ever  forget — nay,  how  can  I 
ever  fully  remember — all  her  unbroken,  invariable,  tender,  con- 
siderate goodness  towards  me  ?  Turn  her  very  inmost  heart  unto 
Thyself,  0  God,  for  Christ's  blessed  sake  !  .   .   . 

There  were  delays  in  the  journey.  A  fierce  gale  pre- 
vented them  from  making  the  passage  of  the  Channel. 
Meanwhile  Lady  Palmerston  had  passed  away,  and  the 
travellers  only  reached  England  in  time  to  be  present  at 
the  funeral. 

September  22nd. — The  funeral  was  simple,  but  solemn,  and  very 
sad.  The  dear  wom.an  was  carried  to  Westminster  Abbey,  there  to 
lie  alongside  her  husband,  whom  she  so  truly  and  ardently  loved, 
and  whom  she  had  so  greatly  aided  in  his  long  career.  Until  I  had 
lost  her  I  hardly  knew  how  much  I  loved  her.  To  my  dying  hour  I 
shall  remember  her  perpetual  sunshine  of  expression  and  affectionate 
grace,  the  outward  sign  of  inward  sincerity,  of  kindness,  generosity, 
and  love.  Her  pleasure  was  to  see  others  pleased,  and  without  art, 
or  effort,  or  even  intention,  she  fascinated  every  one  who  came 
within  her  influence.  Forty  years  have  I  been  her  son-in-law,  and 
during  all  that  long  time  she  has  been  to  me  a  well-spring  of  tender 
friendship  and  affectionate  service. 

September  24th. — Few  great  men,  and  no  women,  except  those 
who  have  sat  on  thrones,  have  received,  after  death,  such  abundant 
and   such   sincere  testimonies  of  admiration,  respect,  and  affection. 
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The  press  has  teemed  wibh  articles  descripti\'e  of  her  life  and  cha- 
racter, all  radiant  with  feeling,  and  expressive  of  real  sorrow  ;  none 
surpassed  the  Times  in  delineation  and  eulogy.  It  was  written  by 
Hayward,  and  it  is  a  record  worthy  of  her. 

While  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  at  Homburg  enjoying 
"the  wonderful  air,  which  seems  to  breathe  strength 
and  refreshment  at  every  moment,"  he  indulged,  in 
leisure  moments,  in  his  favourite  recreation  of  fixing  in 
writing  his  impressions  of  the  "  times  then  present,"  and 
forecasts  of  political  history.  We  append  one  short 
quotation  only,  a  very  remarkable  one  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  : — 

.  .  The  people,  as  Bright  remarked  to  me  one  eveninir,  '  have 
no  revej-ence.'  He  is  right ;  they  had  it  once,  but  they  have 
it  no  longer.  They  have  no  reverence  for  men,  or  tilings,  past 
or  present.  They  estimate  everything  by  its  power  of  instrumen- 
tality for  their  purposes.   .   .  . 

A  vague,  undefined  sentiment  exists  that  some  kind  of  convul- 
sion is  at  hand.  If  asked  to  explain  what  is  meant,  a  difficulty 
arises.  Nevertheless,  the  instinct  of  it  remains,  and  people  continue 
confused  without  being  comforted.  That  England  has  euluiinated, 
fe.w  can  doubt  who  examine  her  internal  condition  and  the  condition 
of  the  nations  around  her,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States.  Within, 
she  is  shaken  to  her  very  foundations  of  moral,  religious,  and  com- 
mercial power.  The  political  is  no  safer.  Without,  we  must  see 
countries  extending  in  arts  and  arms,  in  enterprise  and  wealth,  in 
skill,  industry,  and  freedom,  which  are  rapidly  abating  her  pre- 
eminence and  reducing  her  in  the  scale  of  nations.  England  must 
either  be  very  great  or  very  small — either  so  great  as  to  defy  the 
world,  or  so  small  as  not  to  excite  its  envy  and  hostility. 

There  are  some,  perhaps  (and  probably  Gladstone  and  Bright  are 
among  them),  who  would  deny  that  any  evil  could  arise  from  the 
severance  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
one  could   entertain  such   an  opinion,   however  he  might  assert  it. 
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"Wo  shall  soon  have  the  attempt,  and  possibly  not  very  remotely, 
the  event ;  and  the  experience  will  give  us  results  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

There  was  joy  in  St.  Giles's  House  and  in  St.  Giles's 
village  in  tlie  autumn  of  this  year,  in  which  no  one 
shared  more  heartily  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Pie  refers 
to  it,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haldane,  thus  : — 

My  little  village  is  all  agog  with  the  birth  of  a  '  son  and  heir  '  in 
the  very  midst  of  them,  the  first,  it  is  believed,  since  about  1600, 
when  the  first  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  born.  The  christening  yester- 
day was  an  ovation.  Every  cottage  had  flags  and  flowers  ;  we  had 
three  triumphal  arches,  and  all  the  people  were  exulting.  '  He  is 
one  of  us  ' — '  He  is  a  fellow-villager ' — '  We  have  now  got  a  lord  of 
our  own.'  The  tenants  too,  and  clergy,  have,  in  grand  consultation, 
resolved  to  present  a  jjiece  of  plate  as  an  heirloom. 

This  is  really  gratifying  ;  I  did  not  think  that  there  remained  so 
much  of  the  old  respect  and  affe-;tion  between  peasant  and  proprietor, 
landlord  and  tenant.     But  it  is  the  last  trace  of  that  grand  feeling. 

The  presentation  was  made  shortly  afterwards  : — 

Nov.  29th. — ■  .  .  .  The  tenantry  of  this  estate  gave  to  Antony 
a  piece  of  jslate,  and  a  dinner  (at  which  I  attended,  Nov.  25),  in 
honour  of  his  son  and  heir.  It  was  heartj^  affectionate,  and  liberal  ; 
I  doubt  whether,  in  many  counties,  there  would  now  be  found  such  a 
feeling  between  the  owner  and  the  occupiers  of  the  land.  Much  is 
due  to  Antony,  who  has  lived  among  them,  and  made  himself  de- 
servedly popular. 

The  appointment  of  Professor  Seeley,  the  author  of 
"  Ecce  Homo,"  to  the  Professorship  of  Modern  History 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Temple,  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  "  Essays  and  Eeviews,"  to  the  See  of 
Exeter,  were  events  that  called  forth  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation in  certain  quarters.      On  the  first  issue   of 
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"Essays  and  Eeviews,"  12,000  of  the  clergy  uttered  a 
protest.  Not  1,200  were  willing  to  come  forward  in 
1869  to  protest  against  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Temple  ; 
and  if  a  work  similar  to  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  were  to 
be  published  to-day,  it  is  probable  that  not  1 20  would 
be  found  to  protest  against  it — so  rapid  and  so  radical 
has  been  the  change  of  religious  opinion.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  great  stir  over  Dr.  Temple's  appointment ; 
and  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  looked  to  as  the  prime 
mover  on  all  such  occasions,  he  was  besieged  by  angr}- 
disputants,  and,  as  often  happens  to  acknowledged 
leaders  of  men,  he  held  his  position  in  the  front  simply 
because  there  was  no  other  position  possible  to  him. 
Dr.  Pusey  urged  him  to  stand  forth  as  the  representa- 
tive of  religious  opinion  generally;  others  of  the  High 
Church  party  urged  him  to  take  joint  action  with  them 
on  a  Committee  ;  and  the  result  was  his  acceptance  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Committee,  with  Dr.  Pusey  as 
Vice-President.  The  Evangelical  party  stood  somewhat 
aloof.  Their  attitude  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury : — 

Oct.  23. — .  .  .  This  Temple  affair  has  revealed  many  things.  It 
has  revealed  the  utter  indifference  of  the  country  at  larae  ;  the  cold- 
ness and  insincerity  of  the  bulk  of  the  Evangelicals,  their  disunion, 
their  separation  in  place  and  action.  It  has  sho^yn  that  they  have 
much  political,  and  personal,  and  very  little  spiritual  Protestantism. 
They  dislike  the  appointment  because  Gladstone  made  it,  and  they 
would  not  oppose  it  lest  they  should  be  found  in  concurrence  with 
Pusey.  ...  It  has  revealed,  too,  their  utter  intolerance.  The 
words,  the  just,  true  words  I  wrote  in  praise  of  Pusey  for  that 
marvellous  essay  on  Daniel,  which  he  could  not  have  composed  but 
by  the  special  Grace  of  God,  have  condemned  me  for  ever  in  their 
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esteem  ;  and  I  doubt  whether,  were  the  vote  taken  by  ballot,  they 
would  not  pronounce  that  I  was  by  far  the  more  detestable  of  the 
two 

This  was  not  a  sentiment  written  down  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment ;  it  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the 
Diaries  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Sixteen  years  afterwards 
he  said  to  the  writer,  "  Although,  as  you  know,  I  stand 
fast  by  the  teaching  of  the  Evangelicals,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  have  received,  from  the  hands  of 
that  party,  treatment  that  I  have  not  received  from  any 
other.  High  Churchmen,  Eoman  Catholics,  even  infidels 
have  been  friendly  to  me ;  my  only  enemies  have  been 
the  Evangelicals." 

The  following  letter,  written  when  the  controversy 
was  at  its  height,  will  show  Lord  Shaftesbury's  own 
personal  views  with  regard  to  the  attack  upon  Dr. 
Temple's  appointment,  and  also  why  he  had  come  to 
regard  the  Evangelical  party,  as  he  says,  as  "  simply  a 
theological  expression."  At  the  request  of  the  Church 
Association,  although  contrary  to  liis  own  judgment,  he 
had  presented  to  the  Prime  Minister  a  memorial  remon- 
strating on  the  appointment.  The  first  paragraph  in 
the  letter  is  in  allusion  to  this  : — ■ 

Lord  Slia/teshury  to   Mr.   Haldane. 

November  2nd,  1869. 

Dear  Haldane, — I  have  not,  as  yet,  had  any,  even  official, 
acknowledgment  from  Gladstone  of  the  receipt  of  the  memorial.  I 
must  wait  a  day  or  two  longer. 

The  position  of  religious  parties  is  original  ■  and  distressing.  The 
rash,  unsustained  attack  on  Dr.  Temple,  going  so  far  beyond  what 
could  be  proved  (though  not  beyond  what  might  be  believed),  has 
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given  Gladstone  a  fund  of  power  to  make  what  appointments  he 
pleases ;  and  it  has  equally  taken  from  the  Evangelicals  a  power  of 
resistance.  They  stand  simply  naked,  weak,  and  beneath  con- 
sideration. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  three  Deans,  all  eminent  in  the  party  '. 
The  Dean  of  Gloucester  joins  Pusey  and  protests  against  Temple. 

The  Dean  of  Ripon  protests  against  Temple  and  Pusey ;  and  the 
Dean  of  Exeter  joins  Temple,  and  protests  against  every  one  who 
differs  from  him. 

Who  is  to  lead  a  regiment  like  that  1  Even  Falstaff  would  not 
march  through  Coventry  with  them.  .   .   . 

They  would  soon  throw  me  over,  and  '  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor 
old  man.' 

The  movement  against  Temple,  so  rash,  violent,  undignified,  and 
abortive,  has  done  irreparable  mischief  to  men  and  things. 

S. 

One  disappointment  of  tlie  year,  that  distressed 
Lord  Stiaftesbtiry,  is  referred  to  in  the  entry  given 
below.  Ever  since  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  he  had 
not  spared  time,  trouble,  or  expense  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  labourers  on  his  estate,  by  erecting 
suitable  cottages,  and  by  giving  them  continuous  work 
and  better  wages.  This  had  been  done  at  great  personal 
sacrifice ;  but  it  was  a  principle  with  him  to  strive  to 
roll  away,  at  least  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
reproach  that  had,  not  altogether  unjust!}',  been  brought 
asainst  the  Dorsetshire  landlords  : — 

o 

November  29th. — I  am  grieved  by  a  disingenuous  report  on  the 
state  of  this  property  by  the  Government  Commissioner,  the  Hon.  E. 
Stanhope.  I  had  hoped,  nay,  believed,  that  whenever  a  Government 
Commissioner  came  down  he  would  say  at  least  that  we  were  making 
progress,  that  our  wages  were  better  than  in  former  years,  and  our  cot- 
tage accommodation  vastly  improved.  Not  a  syllable.  He  gives  a 
picture  of  the  county  as  though  it  were  the  same  as  thirty  years  ago. 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  was  a  stout  opponent  of  the  Ee- 
vision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bihle,  and 
although  after  that  Revision  had  been  pubHshed  he 
greatly  modified  his  views,  he  was  for  many  years  dis- 
tressed that  such  a  project — "  one  of  the  most  subtle 
dangers  that  beset  true  religion  "  as  he  then  regarded  it 
—should  have  been  set  on  foot.  When  the  question  was 
first  mooted  in  Parliament  in  1856,  he  wrote  in  his 
Diary : — 

April  27th,  1856. — Mr.  Heywood  has  given  notice  of  a  motion 
whereby  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  Bible  (an  effort  to  discredit 
the  existing  version  and  obtain  a  new  one).  What  prospect  does 
this  open  of  confusion,  distrust,  doubt,  difficulty,  enmity,  and  opposi- 
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tion  !  Ten  thousand  evils  will  ensue  ;  none  greater  than  the  utter 
extinction  of  an  '  Authorised  Version,'  received  by  all  nations  that 
speak  the  Anglo-Saxon  language. 

It  was  on  the  ground  of  the  uncertainty  which 
would  be  created  in  men's  minds  as  to  which  was,  and 
which  was  not,  a  true  and  rehable  version,  that  he 
apprehended  the  greatest  danger.  The  great  majority 
of  the  world  were,  and  would  be  to  the  end  of  time,  de- 
pendent altogether  on  versions  and  translations,  and  could 
never  have  even  a  moderate,  and  certainly  not  a  critical, 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages  ;  and  their  resource, 
in  the  perplexity  and  confusion  that  a  variety  of  versions 
would  create,  would  be  to  go  to  some  learned  pundit  in 
whose  judgment  they  reposed  confidence,  and  ask  him 
which  of  the  versions  he  would  recommend ;  and  when 
he  gave  an  opinion  they  would  feel  obliged  to  abide  by 
it,  as  they  could  not  exercise  an  opinion  of  "their  own. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  to  destroy,  not  the  right  but 
the  exercise  of,  private  judgment — "  that  grand,  sacred, 
solemn  principle  which  is  the  right  of  every  man,  and 
the  great  security  of  churches  and  of  nations,  and  of 
the  life  and  soul  of  individuals." 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1870,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  carried  a 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  report 
upon  the  desirableness  of  a  Eevision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  At  once 
Lord  Shaftesbury  took  u,p  the  position  he  had  occupied 
in  1856,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  stating  the 
views  we  have  given  above.     This  originated  a  corre- 
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spondence  with  Professor  Selwjn,  whicli  appeared  in  the 
Times,  the  Record,  and,  subsequently,  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet.  One  passage  only  from  that  correspondence 
will  we  insert  here.  After  anticipating  the  loss  of  "  the 
racy  old  language  which  is  music  to  everybody's  ears," 
he  says  : —  > 

One  of  the  newspapers,  in  condemning  my  opinion,  charged  me 
with  sheer  idolatry,  as  a  bigoted  worshipper  of  the  mere  words  and 
syllables  of  our  present  version.  The  editor,  of  course,  is  at  liberty 
to  use  his  own  phraseology,  and  the  public  to  judge  of  it.  I  admit 
that  I  love,  intensely  too,  its  rich,  melodious,  and  heart-moving 
language.  It  is  like  the  music  of  Handel,  and  carries  Divine  truth 
and  comfort  to  the  inmost  soul.  This  language  has  sunk  deep  into 
the  moral  constitution  of  our  people.  No  one  who  associates  with 
them,  can  doubt  it.  It  is  the  staple  of  their  domestic  intercourse, 
the  exponent  of  their  joys  and  sorrows.  And  I  will  maintain  that  a 
rude  and  sudden  descent  from  the  majestic  and  touching  tones  of  our 
wonderful  version,  to  the  thin  Frenchified  and  squeaking  sentences 
in  modern  use,  would  be  an  irreparable  shock  to  every  English- 
speaking  'man  who  has  drunk  in  the  old  and  generous  language 
almost  with  his  mother's  milk. 

.  Some  time  after  the  Eevised  Version  had  been 
published.  Lord  Shaftesbury  acknowledged  that  his  fears 
had  not  been  realised,  and  it  did  not  appear  probable 
that  they  would  be.  "  I  wrote  and  spoke  against  it  at 
the  time,"  he  said,  "and  the  result  shows  clearly  that  it 
was  not  wanted,  and  is  not  cared  for.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  the  unlearned  masses  ;  to  the  learned  few  it  is  insuf- 
ficient. It  goes  too  far  in  many  places  in  meddling  with 
the  grand  and  simple  beauty  of  the  language  in  the 
Authorised  Version ;  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  criti- 
cism to  make  it  worth  while  giving  up  the  other  for. 
Ji  2 
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In  the  old  version  I  read  that  '  the  Jews  came  to  comfort 
Mary ; '  in  the  new,  that  they  came  to  '  console '  her ; 
that  the  disciples  said,  according  to  the  old  version, 
'  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  '  and  in  the  new,  '  Is  it  I,  Lord  ?  '  But 
what  good  can  be  effected  by  such  alterations  as  these  ? 
As  a  whole,  the  version  is  less  objectionable  than  I  ever 
thought  it  would  be,  but  it  is  so  stiff  and  stilted,  and 
full  of  stones  that  break  your  shins  at  every  turn, 
that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  it  will  ever  displace 
the  Authorised  Yersion — that  precious,  inestimable,  and 
holy  gift  to  England  ;  that  wondrous  translation  of  His 
everlasting  and  Divine  "Word." 

In  view  of  the  growing  "  heresies "  of  the  times, 
ihere  was  in  many  quarters  a  desire  for  union  and 
joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  was  the  burden  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Angus,  of  the  Baptist  College,  to  whom  Lord 
Shaftesbury  replied  thus  : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Dr.  Angus. 

January  27th,  1870. 

Dear  Dr.  Angus, —  ...  I  quite  agree  with  you  that,  in  a 
crisis  of  the  Faith,  with  untold  myriads  all  over  the  world  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  name  even  of  Christ,  we  are  busy  about 
external  frameworks  ol  secondary  value. 

We  of  the  Established  Church  seem  to  think  that  all  moral  and 
spiritual  virtue  lies  in  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  it.  You  Non- 
conformists are  just  as  headstrong  in  believing  that  aU  prosperity  and 
joy  lie  in  its  overthrow.  Meanwhile  the  Establishment  does  not  get 
hold  of  the  dangerous  and  seething  masses  j  and  Dissent  does  not 
attempt  it.     Would  it  succeed  if  it  did  1 

The  caldron  is  hot,   the  people  are  bubbling  and  hissing ;  and 
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they  will  soon  boil  over  in  infidelity  and  aggression.  Can  we  find 
no  common  point,  no  subject  of  common  appeal  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  the  whole  human  race  ?  I  have  one,  ever  present  in 
my  mind — the  preaching  of  the  Second  Advent  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 
Pay  no  attention  to  excited  and  angry  critics,  who  charge  such  a 
scheme  with  all  the  extravagancies  of  the  fifth  monarchy,  and  the 
millennial  inventions.  The  Second  Advent,  as  an  all-suflicient  remedy, 
should  be  prayed  for ;  and,  as  a  promise,  should  be  looked  for.  The 
mode,  form,  and  manner  of  that  event  are  not  revealed,  and  there- 
fore are  no  business  of  ours.  The  whole  will  become  intelligible 
only  by  the  issue,  but  we  have  enough  to  rouse  and  guide  us  in 
St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord  Himself  at  the  close  of  Revelations,  'Surely  I  come  quickly.' 
That  such  a  tone  of  preaching,  zealously,  earnestly,  and  persistently 
maintained,  would  go  to  the  very  hearts  of,  specially,  the  poorest 
classes,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Unquestionably  it  would  pacify 
both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  as  they  would  be  labouring  for  an 
issue  in  which  the  one  party  would  have  no  establishment  to  uphold, 
and  the  other  would  find  none  to  attack. 

Yours  truly, 

Shaftesbury. 

A  severe  loss  was  sustained  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  tlie  removal,  by  death,  of  his  old  friend  and  associate, 
Joseph  Paj'ne,  Deputy  Assistant-Judge  of  the  Middlesex 
Sessions.  Tor  years  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  he  worked 
together  indefatigably,  speaking  and  taking  the  chair  at 
meetings  innumerable,'  on  every  scheme  that  had  for  its 
object  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes — Eefuges,  Bands  of  Hope,  Sunday  Eest  Societies, 
Shoe-black  Brigades,  and  especially  Bagged  Schools.  He 
made  the  first  of  many  hundred  speeches  in  support  of 
the  movement  at  ihejirst  annual  meeting  of  the  Bagged 
School  Union,  held  in  June,  1845,  and  the  famous  poeti- 
cal "  tail-pieces  "  vrith  which  he  concluded  his  speeches 
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— not  rarely  composed  on  the  platform — and  exceeding 
2,400,  show  how  untiringly  he  had  been  at  work 
during  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  platform  life.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  he  worked  together  as  friends  and 
brothers ;  the  very  opposite  to  one  another  in  character, 
disposition,  and  expression,  and  yet  agreeing  on  all 
23oints.  Judge  Payne  was  essentially  a  merry  man,  who 
loved  a  joke  above  all  things,  and  kept  his  audience 
in  a  constant  ripple  of  smiles,  until  they  surged  into 
tempests  of  laughter,  at  his  sallies  of  wit.  But  he 
possessed  the  neat  and  dexterous  faculty  of  bringing  the 
most  humorous  of  his  anecdotes  to  an  instructive  and 
moral  issue. 

"As  he  and  I  were  constantly  on  the  same  plat- 
form," Lord  Shaftesbury  said,  "  we  had  a  mutual  under- 
standing ;  I  was  to  accept  the  reiteration  of  his  stories, 
he  the  reiteration  of  my  speeches.  I  made,  I  think, 
the  better  bargain  ;  for,  to  the  last,  his  stories  interested 
myself  and  others,  but  I  cannot  think  that  he  could 
have  said,  certainly  he  could  not  have  thought,  the 
same  of  my  speeches.  He  had  no  self-restraint  in  the 
devotion  of  his  time,  his  thoughts,  his  mind,  his  money, 
and  everything  that  he  possessed.  Except  his  con- 
science, there  was  no  single  thing  which  he  considered 
to  be  his  own." 

The  Diary  records  the  following  affectionate  tribute 
to  his  memory  : — 

March  30th. — Last  night,  on  return  from  Sunday  school  meetin" 
at  Stepney,  read,  in  a  letter  to  me  from  Miss  Bodkin,  that  my  dear, 
old,  precious  friend  and  fellow-worker,  Joseph  Payne,  was  suddenly 
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called  to  Ms  rest !  Most  assuredly  to  his  rest  in  Heaven,  for  no  man 
ever  more  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  and  more  truly  and  heartily  fulfilled 
His  words,  'Feed  my  lambs.'  What  shall  I  feel  -without  him? 
Every  meeting,  every  speech,  every  mention  of  Ragged  School  affairs, 
every  movement  or  thought  in  behalf  of  sorrowing  and  destitute 
children  will  recall  his  pious  and  pleasant  memory.  During  five-and- 
twenty  years  we  have  been  associates  in  the  happy  toil  of  the  poor 
innocents  of  London.   .  .  . 

The  death  of  Judge  Payne  occurred  at  a  time  when 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  in  peculiar  anxiety  "vvith  regard  to 
the  future  of  Eagged  Schools,  owing  to  the  proposed 
establishment  of  Board  Schools  under  the  system  of 
National  Education,  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Griadstone's  Grovernment.  On  one 
aspect  of  that  question  he  was  busily  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  friend's  death — the  exclusion  or  discourage- 
ment of  religious  teaching  in  the  case  of  schools  aided 
by  grants  from  the  State. 

Throughout  the  Session,  the  debates  upon  the 
"  Religious  Question  "  were  continuous  and  heated,  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  public  meetings  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  On  the  8th 
of  April  a  "  demonstration  "  of  the  National  Education 
Union  took  place  in  St.  James's  Hall,  pver  which  he 
presided,  and  in  a  vigorous  speech,  received  with. storms 
of  applause,  vindicated  the  claims  of  the  Bible  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  religious  teaching  in  their 
schools.  He  saw  that,  under  this  movement,  there  lay 
"the  great  struggle  between  truth  and  falsehood,  between 
belief  and  infidelity,"  and  he  had  determined  to  resist 
it  to  the  death. 
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There  were  occasions  when  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
speeches  were  brilliant  "  orations,"  when  the  whole  man 
flashed  fire,  and  his  words  flowed  in  a  rapid  torrent  of 
eloquence  ;  when  he  felt  that,  as  such  mighty  issues 
were  at  stake,  unless  he  threw  all  his  heart  and  soul  and 
strength  into  his  subject  with  passionate  earnestness, 
the  whole  cause  would  be  lost.  "  I  am  under  a  great 
infirmity,"  he  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Haldane,  "an  in- 
superable infirmity  to  pubHc  life,  that  I  cannot  even 
speak  unless  on  conviction.  Now,  I  know  that  it  is  as 
just  as  it  is  necessary  that,  in  the  long  range  of  poHcy, 
weak  points  must  be  defended,  and,  oftentimes,  very 
questionable  doings  may  be  made  to  appear  good.  But 
such  oratory  is  beyond  me.  I  can  say  nothing  but 
what  I  feel,  and  my  feelings  frequently  get  the  better 
of  me.  So  I  should  have  proved  an  awkward  and  not 
seldom  a  dangerous  Minister." 

On  the  occasion  to  which  we  now  refer,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury spoke  "with  an  eloquence,"  as  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  who  was  on  the  platform,  said,  "  he  had  never 
heard  rivalled."     He  said  : — ■ 

What  we  ask  is  simply  this,  that  the  Bible,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  to  the  children  of  this  vast  Empire,  shall  be  an  essential 
and  not  an  extra.  That  religious  teaching  shall  be  carried  on  within 
school  hours,  not  without  school  hours.  Take  conscience  clauses  and 
time  tables  enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest  cormorant  for  things  of 
that  kind,  but  they  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  all  useless,  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  people  of  England  will  never  require  them.  "SMiat  ! 
Exclude  by  Act  of  Parliament  religious  teaching  from  schools  founded, 
supported,  by  public  rates  !  Declare  that  the  re\  ealed  Word  of  God 
and  religious  teaching  shall  be  exiled  to  the  odds  and  ends  of  time, 
and  that  only  at  such   periods  shall  any  efforts  be   devoted   to  the 
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most  important  part  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  Empire  ! 
It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  national  feelings,  and,  more  than  this,  it  is, 
without  exception,  the  grossest  violation  of  the  rights  of  religious 
liberty  that  was  ever  perpetrated,  pr  even  imagined,  in  the  worst  times 
by  the  bigotry  of  any  Government  whatever,  foreign  or  domestic. 

He  made  a  strong  point  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  promoters  of  this  part  of 
the  educational  scheme,  the  Bible  was  the  only  pro- 
scribed book,  and  he  continued  : — 

We  have  now  come  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  country 
when  there  has  just  been  granted  to  the  people  almost  universal 
sufirage.  Is  this  a  time  to  take  from  the  mass  of  the  population,  in 
whom  all  power  will  henceforward  reside,  that  principle  of  internal 
self-control,  without  which  there  can  be  no  freedom,  social  or 
political — that  principle  of  self-restraint  which  makes  a  man  respect 
himself  and  respect  his  neighbour — that  principle  which  alone  can 
constitute  the  honour  and  stability  and  promote  the  dignity  of 
democracy]  Is  this  a  time  to  take  from  the  mass  of  the  people  the 
checks  and  restraints  of  religion?  Is  this  a  time  to  harden  their 
hearts  by  the  mere  secularity  of  knowledge,  or  to  withhold  from  them 
the  cultivation  of  all  those  noble  and  divine  influences,  which  touch 
the  soul  % 

Jn  conclusion,  he  appealed  to  the  men  and  women 
of  England  to  rise  with  one  heart  and  soul  and  say  : — 

By  all  our  hopes  and  by  all  our  fears,  by  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  by  the  safety  of  the  people,  by  all  that  is  holy  and  all  that  is 
true,  by  everything  in  time  and  everything  in  eternity,  the  children 
of  Great  Britain  shall  be  brought  up  in  the  faith  and  fear  and 
nurture  of  the  Lord. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Eorster  refers 
to  this  meeting  : — 
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The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  ForUer  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

April  ^th,  1870. 

Dear  Lord  Shaftesbury,  — Tliank  you  mucli  for  your  note,  and 
very  much  for  your  meeting.  I  do  not  think  a  meeting  coukl  have 
been  better  managed,  or  have  done  more  good,  and  as  the  Pall  Moll 
this  morning  says,  forgetting  for  a  moment  its  sneer,  it  rejoices  my 
lieart.  I  fully  expect  that  one  speedy  result  'will  be  a  leaction 
amongst  the  Dissenters,  who  will  shrink  in  fear  from  their  position. 

It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  send  me  old  Fuller's  book ;  I  shall 
value  it  in  itself,  and  as  a  remembrance  of  this  crigis,  but  I  must 
warn  you  that  you  think  very  much  better  of  me  than  I  deserve. 

However,  I  at  least  see  now  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  therefore  I 
shall  be  without  excuse  if  I  do  not  do  it. 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

■\Y.  E.  FORSTEK. 

In  Parliament,  Lord  Shaftesbury  reiterated  the  senti- 
ments he  expressed  upon  the  platform,  and  was  instru- 
mental "in  contributing  largely  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Secularists.  There  are  frequent  references  to  the  subject 
in  the  Diary. 

March  16th. — Prizes  in  Exeter  Hall  last  night,  Never  was  I 
more  touched  ;  never  more  sorrowful.  It  is,  probably,  the  close  of 
these  Christian  and  heart-moving  spectacles.  The  godless,  non-Bible 
system  is  at  hand  ;  and  the  Eagged  Schools,  with  all  their  Divine 
polity,  witli  all  their  burning  and  fruitful  love  for  the  poor,  with  all 
tlieir  prayers  and  harvests  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
forsaken,  heatheuish,  destitute,  sorrowful,  and  vet  innocent  children 
must  perish  under  this  all-conquering  march  of  intellectual  power. 
Our  nature  is  nothing,  the  heart  is  nothing,  in  the  estimation  of 
these  zealots  of  secular  knowledge.  Everything  for  the  tlesh,  and 
nothing  for  the  soul ;  everything  for  time,  and  nothing  for  eter- 
nity.    .     .     . 
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May  26th. — Deputation  to  (5ladstone  about  Education.  The 
unanimity  of  the  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  that  is,  the  vast 
majority  of  them,  is  striking  and  consolatory.  Gladstone  could  now 
settle  the  question  by  a  single  word.  But  he  will  not.  He  would 
rather,  it  is  manifest,  exclude  the  Bible  altogether,  than  have  it  ad- 
mitted and  taught  without  the  intervention  and  agency  of  catechisms 
and  formularies. 

The  Right  lion.  W.  E.  Gladstone  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

June  I7ih,  1870. 

My  deae  Shaftesbury, — I  was  not  at  liberty  on  Wednesday  to 
speak  to  you  otherwise  than  in  very  general  terms  on  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  respecting  the  Education  Bill. 

We  have  now  taken  our  stand ;  and  I  write  to  say  how  ready  I 
shall  be  to  communicate  with  you  freely  in  regard  to  the  prospects 
and  provisions  of  the  measure, 

I  can  the  better  make  this  tender,  because  the  plan  we  have 
adopted  is  by  no  means,  in  all  its  main  particulars,  the  one  most 
agreeable  to  my  individual  predilections. 

But  I  have  given  it  a  deliberate  assent,  as  a  measure  due  to  the 
desires  and  convictions  of  the  country,  and  as  one  rendering  much 
honour  and  scope  to  religion,  without  giving  fair  ground  of  objection 
to  those  who  are  so  fearful  that  the  State  should  become  entangled  in 
theological  controversy. 

Energetic  objection  will,  I  have  some  fear,  be  taken,  in  some 
quarters,  to  our  proposals  :  but  I  believe  they  will  be  generally  satis- 
factory to  men  of  moderation. 

Pi-ay  understand  that  the  willingness  I  have  expressed  is  not 
meant  to  convey  any  request,  but  only  to  be  turned  to  account  if  you 
find  it  useful. 

Believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

July  14th. — Education  Bill  must  soon  reach  the  Lords ;  and  I 
must,  I  suppose,  make  a  speech  on  it.  1  have  a  lingering  desire  to 
say  something  6n  Education  ;  and  on  the  Ballot.  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
mighty  and  a  permanent  change  is  at  hand  ;  and  my  only  remaining 
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ambition  is  to  do,  as  I  did  on  the  Reform  Bill — give  an  earnest, 
though  a  hopeless,  warning  as  to  the  fearful  issues  of  secret  voting. 

July  26th. — Spoke,  last  night,  on  Education  Question.  Saved,  by 
God's  mercy,  from  utterly  breaking  down.  Yet  forgot  six  excellent 
points. 

July  30th. — Education  Bill  passed  through  Committee,  all  in  one 
night.  Interposed  several  times,  but  without  effect.  The  amend- 
ment (alteration  of  ages),*  on  which  deeply  anxious,  moved,  under 
sad  dejection  of  spirit  and  confusion  of  mind. 

Among  tlie  working  classes  there  were  none  in  wliom 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  more  deeply  interested  than  the 
Costermongers  of  London. 

"  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,"  he 
wrote  in  the  preface  to  a  work  entitled  "  Byeways  of 
Two  Cities,''  f  "has  always  been  bepraised,  and  justly  so: 
but  why  should  not  the  pursuit  of  an  honest  livelihood 
amid  great  temptations  be  alike  admired  ?  Both  are 
great  moral  efforts,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
poor  pains-taking  Costermonger,  proof  against  entice- 
ments to  fraud  and  falsehood,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  better 
citizen  of  the  two.  Literature  may  adorn  a  nation,  but 
the  uprightness  of  its  citizens  is  its  bulwark." 

In  1861,  Mr.  W.  J.  Orsman,  a  Civil  servant,  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  leisure  time,  after  office  hours,  to  the 
hard  task  of  Evangelising  the  benighted  costermongers, 
itinerant  street-triiders  and  others,  who  herd  together 
by  thousands,  in  the  area  circumscribed  by  Goswell 
Street,  Old  Street,  Bunhill  Row,  and  Chiswell  Street. 

Golden   Lane,    in   the    heart    of   this    district,   was 

*  Reduction  to  tliree  years  for  infants  in  schools.  It  was  adopted  the 
next  Session. 

t  "  Byeways  of  Two  Cities."     By  G.  Holden  Pike. 
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selected  by  Mr.  Orsman  as  the  place  to  establish  a 
mission,  and,  in  a  short  time,  it  was  placed  upon  a  per- 
manent and  efficient  basis. 

The  natural  history  of  the  Costermonger  has  been 
well  given  by  Mr.  Holden  Pike,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  life  and  work  among  the  poor. 

"  These  Costers,"  he  says,  "  are  a  hard-working, 
patient,  enduring  class,  accustomed  to  making  many 
shifts  when  times  are  '  quiet,'  or  when  the  commodities 
they  deal  in  command  prices  in  the  open  market,  which 
suit  neither  the  Coster's  capital  nor  the  pockets  of 
his  humble  customers.  Dr.  Johnson  defined  '  coster- 
monger '  as  '  a  person  who  sells  apples.'  A  'more 
trustworthy  authority — a  citizen  of  Mr.  Orsman's  terri- 
tory— summarily  sets  aside  the  lexicographer's  interpre- 
tation as  a  popular  error  of  the  Georgian  era.  In  fact, 
he  declares  that  '  a  person  who  sells  apples '  is  '  all 
gammon,'  and  then  considerately  explains  that  a  Coster 
is  '  a  cove  wot  works  werry  'ard  for  a  werry  poor 
livin',  and  is  always  a  -  bein'  hinterfered  with,  and 
blowed  up,  and  moved  hon,  and  fined,  and  sent  to  quod 
by  the  beaks  and  bobbies.'  " 

The  Costers  are  careless  and  improvident ;  merry 
and  thoughtless,  with  little  religion  and  less  politeness. 

At  night  the  donkey,  the  children,  the  mothers  and 
fathers — for  not  uncommonly  there  are  several  families 
in  one  hovel — all  huddle  together  in  the  same  rooms. 
The  stock-in-trade — fish,  fruit,  or  vegetables — is  stored, 
amidst-  miscellaneous  filth,  under  the  press  bedsteads, 
to  be  hawked  afresh  the  next  day.     They  go  to  market 
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very  early  in  summer,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  light  in 
winter,,  purchasing  the  cheapest  stock,  when  there  is  a 
glut,  or  a  better  commodity  when  the  price  is  reduced 
by  its  remaining  on  hand.  They  sell  their  bargains  in 
the  poorer  streets,  at  a  small  profit,  and  some  make  their 
chief .  advantage  by  using  false  weights  and  measures. 

These  people  are  useful  in  their  way,  for  it  is  chiefly 
through  their  agency  that  cheap  fruit,  fish,  and 
vegetables,  are  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  working 
classes,  who  in  their  absence  would  seldom  be  able  to 
benefit  by  the  bounty  of  nature  in  abundant  seasons. 

The  parents  of  Eagged  .School  scholars  are  mostly 
descAbed  in  the  lists  giving  their  occupations,  as 
"  costermongers."  As  a  body,  the  costermongers  are  a 
remarkably  hard-working,  if  a  somewhat  loud-voiced 
and  hard-mouthed  class.  Street  life  almost  necessarilj" 
generates  coarseness  of  manners  and  vehemence  in 
dialect,  whether  in  gamin  or  adult.  Their  calling  is  verj^ 
precarious ;  for,  depending  as  it  does  so  much  on  the 
state  of  the  weather,  they  sonietimes  readily  realise 
£2  profit  in  one  week,  whilst  during  the  next  they  do 
not  earn  five  shillings.  Like  all  classes  whose  income 
is  uncertain,  they  are  mostly  improvident  and  reckless, 
and,  in  moments  of  success,  indulge  in  stimulants  or 
gluttony  to  a  fearful  extent.  Some,  of  course,  are 
thrifty  and  lay  up  against  rainy  days,  as  well  as  against 
those  stern  winter  months,  when  both  monev  and 
vegetables  are  scarce. 

The  capital  of  most  costermongers  is  very  limited ; 
yet,   small  as  it  is,   it   is   not   rarely  borrowed   at    an 
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exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  The  great  object  of  their 
ambition,  especially  as  it  is  an  external  sign  of  their 
success  in  life,  is  the  possession  of  a  donkey  and  a 
shambling  truck  in  which  to  hawk  their  fruit,  fish,  and 
vegetables  in  the  bye- ways  of  London.  The  bulk,  how- 
ever, being  too  poor  or  too  improvident  to  manage  this, 
they  hire  donkey  and  truck,  of  men  who  live  by  letting 
them  out  by  the  day  or  week. 

It  was  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  the  Golden 
Lane  Mission  to  Costermongers,  when  Mr.  Orsman, 
whose  labours  had  been  unremitting  and  whose  success 
was  already  assured,  received  the  following  letter  from 
Lord  Shaftesbury  :  —  ♦ 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Orsman.  ■ 

Bournemouth,  A'ov.  18th,  1868. 

Dear  Sie, — ^You  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a  grand  work  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  poorest  classes  of  the  jnetropolis.  Mr.  Gent,  my 
friend,  the  secretary  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  called  it  a  '  noble 
work.' 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  aid,  so  far  as  I  can,  such  admirable 
efforts ;  and,  if  it  can  be  of  any  use,  to  accept  the  office  of 
President. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Shaftesbury. 

From  the  day  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the'  Costers,  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
there  was  hardly  any  society  in  which  he  took  a  deeper 
interest  than  in  Mr.  Orsman's  Golden  Lane  Mission. 
He  always  delighted  to  call  himself  a  "  Coster,"  and 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  lose  an  opportunity  of 
spending  a  social  evening  with  his  "  brethren."     One 
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feature  of  the  work  was  a  Barrow  and  Donkey  Club ; 
and  the  Earl  immediately  enrolled  himself  as  a  member, 
and  subscribed  for  a  barrow  and  a  donkey.  The  barrow 
was  a  handsome  one  and  bore  upon  it  the  Shaftesbury 
arms  and  motto.  It  was  in  constant  use  by  men  who 
were  steadily  saving  to  buy  barrows  of  their  owoi,  and 
was  always  a  great  attraction  in  the  streets. 

In  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
threw  himself  into  the  work  among  these  strange 
people,  and  very  speedily  gained  their  entire  confidence, 
and  his  speeches  to  them  were  marvellously  adapted  to 
their  appreciation  and  capacity. 

He  was  able  to  render  them  important  services. 
In  1872,  for  example,  the  vestry  of  St.  Luke's  issued 
an  order  forbidding  costermongers  any  longer  to  trade 
in  "Whitecross  Street.  The  vestry  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  carried  out  its  intention,  had  not  Lord  Shaftesbury 
interposed  on  behaK  of  the  costers  :  the  joy  of  the 
people,  when  it  became  known  that  the  parish  magis- 
trates had  relented,  was  unbounded. 

One  result  of  the  excitement  of  that  time  was  the 
establishment  of  "  The  London  Union  of  General 
Dealers."  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Grolden  Lane 
Mission  Eoom,  and  everything  touching  the  general 
welfare  of  the  costermonger  fraternity  is  there  discussed. 

At  one  of  the  meetings,  when  the  threatened  evil 
was  under  discussion,  Lord  Shaftesbury  told  the  men 
that  at  any  time,  when  they  had  grievances  which  he 
could  assist  them  to  get  redressed,  they  should  write  to 
him  and  he  would  not  fail  to  respond. 
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"But  where  shall  we  write  to?"  asked  one  of 
them. 

"  Address  your  letter  to  me  at  Grrosvenor  Square,  and 
it  will,  probably,  reach  me,"  he  replied ;  "  but  if  after 
my  name  you  put  '  K.G.  and  Coster,'  there  will  be  no 
doubt  that  I  shall  get  it." 

One  of  the  strangest  ceremonials  that  ever  took 
place  at  a  public  meeting  occurred  in  1875,  in  connection 
with  this  society.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  president 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  costermongers'  don- 
keys. It  was  proverbial,  at  one  time,  that  both  the 
donkeys  and  ponies  were  shamefully  ill-used ;  but  by 
education,  and  exhortation,  by  the  institution  of  donkey 
shows  and  prizes,  and  a  variety  of  other  means,  the 
men  of  Golden  Lane  had  come  to  take  a  pride  in  their 
animals,  and  had  found  that  kind  and  just  treatment 
was  the  wisest  policy.  With  twenty-four  houi's'  rest  on 
Sunday,  they  would  do  thirty  miles  a  day  without 
exhaustion ;  whereas,  without  it,  they  did  not  do  an 
average  of  more  than  fifteen. 

In  recognition  of  his  kind  services,  the  costers  in- 
vited Lord  Shaftesbury  to  meet  them  in  their  Hall  to 
receive  a  presentation.  Over  a  thousand  costers,  with 
their  friends,  were  thers,  and  the  platform  was  graced 
by  many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  a  handsome 
donkey,  profusely  decorated  with  ribands,  was  led  on  to 
the  platform  and  presented  as  a  token  of  esteem  to  the 
chairman.  Lord  Shaftesbury  good-humouredly  vacated 
the  chair  and  made  way  for  the  new  arrival,  and  then, 
s 
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putting  his  arm  rouud  the  animal's  neck,  returned 
thanks  in  a  short  speech,  in  which,  however,  there  was 
a  ring  of  pathos,  as  he  said,  "When  I  have  passed 
away  from  this  life  I  desire  to  have  no  more  said  of  me 
than  that  I  have  done  my  duty,  as  the  poor  donkey  has 
done  his,  with  patience  and  unmurmuring  resignation.'' 
The  donkey  was  then  led  down  the  steps  of  the  plat- 
form, and  Lord  Shaftesbury  remarked,  "  I  hope  the . 
reporters  of  the  press  will  state  that,  the  donkey 
having  vacated  the  chair,  the  place  was  taken  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury." 

The  donkey  was  sent  to  St.  Griles's,  where  he  was 
made  much  of,  and  lived  for  some  years.  His  end  is 
thus  recorded : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  2Ir.  Orsnian. 

Castle  Wemyss,  Wemyss  Bay,  N.B., 

Sejyt.  26th,  1878. 

Deae  ORSMA>r, — I  am  grieved  to  tell  you  that  Coster  is  no  more. 
He  broke  away  one  day  from  the  stable  and  made  a  dash  for  the 
paddock.  In  so  doing  he  fell  and  smashed  his  thigh.  The  veteri- 
nary surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  pronounced  him  incurable,  and 
advised  that  he  should  be  put  out  of  his  pain. 

The  friendly  and  useful  creature  was  buried,  with  all  honours,  in 
a  place  I  have  within  a  thick  plantation,  where  the  pet  dogs,  horses, 
etc.,  that  have  served  the  family,  and  deserved  our  gratitude,  are 
gathered  together.  ^ 

Remember  me  very  warmly  to  my  brother  Costermongers,  their 

wives,  and  their  children.  ,^ 

1  ours,       „ 

The  costers,  however,  soon  sent  another  to  supply 
his  place. 
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Oct.  IWi,,  1882. 

Dear  Orsman, — It  will  not  be  in  my  power,  I  regret  to  say,  to 
attend  the  anniversary.  I  cannot  be  in  London  at  that  time.  Give 
my  love  to  the  Costers,  and  say  how  happy  I  should  have  been  to 
meet  them  again. 

The  brown  donkey  has  won  the  affection  of  every  one.  My 
grandchildren  were  in  Dorset  this  summer  ;  they  had  it  always  with 
them  ;  and  they  declare  that  it  is  the  most  attractive,  amiable  creature 
they  ever  knew.     It  followed  them  like  a  spaniel.   .   . 

What  day  will  suit  my  brother  Costers  for  the  Show  1 

Yours,      Q 

Throughout  the  Diaries  there  are  frequent  references 
to  life  and  work  among  the  costers. 

May  18th. — A  wonderful  meeting  in  Golden  Lane  last  night.  A 
spectacle  to  gladden  angels — comfort,  decency,  education,  and  spiritual 
life,  in  the  midst  of  filth,  destitution,  vice,  and  misery.  This,  the 
work  of  the  Gospel,  administered  by  a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office,  who 
gives  all  his  spare  time  and  the  most  of  his  money,  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  the  earthly  and  heavenly  interests  of  man. 
It  was  enough  to  humble  me.  God  be  blessed,  there  are  two  or 
three  men  like  him ;  and  few  things  are  more  marvellous  than  to  see 
what  can  be  done  by  one  man,  whatever  his  social  position,  if  he 
have  but  the  love  of  Christ  in  his  heart,  and  the  Grace  of  our  Lord 
to  lead  him  on. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  edited 
by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hatch,  all  the  historical  papers  pos- 
sessed by  Lord  Shaftesbury  having  been  placed  at  his 
disposal.  Through  inadvertence,  the  dedication  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  made  it  appear  that  his  views  were,  in  many 
respects,  identical  with  those  of  his  illustrious  ancestor; 
and  it  became  his  duty  to  reply  to  the  attacks,  in  the 
newspapers,  and  to  assure  the  editors  that  he  had  not 
s  2 
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become  a  convert  to  the  principles  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Characteristics." 

April  3r(l. — Meditating  on  my  ancestor's  ridicule  and  censure  of 
the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments.  He  terms  it  '  low  and 
mercenary.'  It  suits  his  purpose  to  assume  that  the  rewards  of 
eternity  are  the  same  as  the  rewards  of  time  !  That  they  are  low 
as  being  the  indulgence  of  every  worldly  delight ;  that  they  are 
mercenary  as  involving  pecuniary  grants,  ribands,  and  pensions.  He 
concedes  that  the  rewards  promised  and  the  rewards  asked  for  are 
the  purification  of  the  soul,  ihe  pardon  for  sin,  mutual  and  eternal 
love,  unbroken  peace,  unalloyed  spiritual  joy,  no  disease,  no  violence, 
no  sorrow,  no  wars,  fightings,  tumults,  but  the  everlasting  presence 
of  God,  and  the  contemplation  of  His  excellency  !  Is  thLs  low  1  Is 
this  mercenary  ?     May  my  heart  ever  be  with  such  people  ! 

After  twenty  years'  controversy,  and  numerous  and 
decisive  divisions  in  favour  of  the  Bill  to  Legalise 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  in  the  Lower 
House,  it  this  year  passed  the  three  readings  without  a 
division.  The  following  correspondence  relates  to  this 
subject : — 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  D.D.,  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Upper  Clapton,  E., 

May  I6th,l870. 

My  Lord, — Some  friends  of  mine,  who  do  me  the  honour  to  think 
I  am  personally  not  unknown  to  your  lordship,  have  requested  me  to 
ask  your  lordship's  attention  to  a  subject  which  they  regard  as  of 
great  importance,  and  which  will  come,  I  believe,  before  the  House 
of  Lords  this  week.  The  subject  referred  to  is  the  Bill  for  removin"- 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  It  is  now 
all  but  universally  admitted  that  there  is  no  scriptural  argument 
against  this  marriage  ;  the  only  objection  is  one  of  expediency,  and 
that  is  felt  for  the  most  part,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the  educatsd 
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classes.  The  poor  do  not  feel  it,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
extensively  violate  the  law,  or  do  worse.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  feel 
that  a  sister-in-law  could  not  live  in  the  family,  and  take  care  of  the 
children  of  a  widowed  brother-in-law,  if  they  could  marry  ;  yet  they 
see  no  objection  in  any  other  lady  whom  the  man  might  marry  doing 
this  !  But  admitting  the  marriage  in  question  might  not  be  desirable 
or  the  liberty  to  contract  it  expedient,  at  least  in  the  case  of  some, 
the  question  is,  whether  that  which  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
God  should  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  man,  on  grounds,  too,  which 
the  mass  of  the  community  do  not  feel. 

Those  who  feel  the  thing  to  be  inexpedient  ought,  surely,  to  have 
the  moral  strength  to  take  care  of  themselves,- without  the  help  of  a 
law  which  inflicts  injustice  and  suffering  on  others.  Many  feel  that 
there  is  inexpediency  and  impolicy  in  maintaining  a  prohibition  which 
cannot  be  enforced — which  is  felt  to  be  a  wrong — which  many 
submit  to  at  great  cost — which  numbers  violate  without  loss  of 
status,  though  with  peril  to  their  children  in  respect  to  property  ;  and 
which  is  so  generally  felt  to  be  unauthorised  by  God,  and  so  produc- 
tive of  painful  social  consequences,  that  the  agitation  against  it  is 
certain  to  be  continued,  and  yet,  from  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
question,  it  is  peculiarly  ill  suited  to  public  controversy.  I  can  quite 
understand,  and  can  sympathise  with  the  feeling  of  those  who  cling 
to  the  law  as  it  now  is,  from  the  security  it  seems  to  give  to  their 
family  relationships ;  but  as  there  is  no  Scriptural  warrant  for  the 
law,  and  its  operation  is  injurious  to  others,  I  think  they  should  find 
their  security  in  themselves.  It  is  thought,  my  lord,  that  if  your 
lordship  could  see  the  propriety,  or  expediency,  of  not  opposing  what 
the  House  of  Commons  has  afiirmed,  and  what  the  majority  of  the 
people,  it  is  believed,  approve,  this  would  go  a  very  great  way  to 
putting  an  end  to  an  agitation  which  all  must  wish  to  get  rid  of,  but 
which  will  not  die  while  the  present  law  exists. 

I  hope  your  lordship  will  kindly  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
in  addressing  you,  and  forgive  me  if  I  have  written  /with  any  un- 
becoming freedom. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 

T.    BiNNEY 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  to  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Binney. 

May  nth,  1870. 

Dear  Mr.  Binney, — A  minister  of  your  character  and  standing 
could  not  .speak  to  me  with  too  much  freedom  on  serious  subjects. 

I  am  glad,  and  I  shall  ever  be  glad,  to  hear  from  you.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  that  these  marriages  are  prohibited  by  Scrip- 
ture. But  so  it  must  be  said  of  many  others.  And,  if  consanguinity 
is  to  be  the  limit,  we  shall,  in  approaching  that  point,  break  up  half 
the  foundations  of  society.  But  liow  can  even  consanguinity  be  a 
limit,  when  we  have  overpassed  it  in  allowing  the  marriage  of  first 
cousins  1  The  laws  of  nature,  as  they  are  called,  can  be  no  check, 
for  they  are,  incestuously,  violated  every  day. 

The  tendency,  no  doubt,  is  all  in  the  direction  of  removing  every 
prohibition ;  and  if  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  as  it  is  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  persist,  we  must  give  way.  I,  myself,  shall  vote,  if 
I  vote  at  all,  against  it  for  the  last  time.  Further  resistance  would 
be  useless  and  mischievous. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Shaftesbury. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers,  wliose 
Bill  it  was,  wrote  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  endeavour 
"  to  secure  neutrality,  if  he  could  not  win  his  approval," 
in  face  of  "  such  indubitable  and  emphatic  expression  of 
the  popular  will  in  a  matter  not  political  but  social." 
Lord  Shaftesbury  replied  to  the  effect  of  the  letter 
quoted  above,  namely,  that  he  should  oppose  the  second 
reading  in  this  instance,  but  on  no  future  occasion,  aud 
concluded,  "  The  people  can  have  what  they  wish,  and 
they,  probably,  will  have  it.  I,  for  one,  shall  hence- 
forward think  it  my  dutjr  to  accept  the  measure  and 
submit  to  the  deliberate  decision  of  the  country." 

Lord    Shaftesbury's    persistently    strong    pergonal 
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feeling  against  the  Bill  never  became,  in  the  least 
degree,  modified.  As  late  as  June  2Sth,  1883,  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  that  though  his  public  action  had  changed, 
for  the  reasons  already  given,  his  sentiment  remained 
the  same  ever  since  1842,  when  he  spoke  against  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons." 

The  following  extracts  relate  to  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects engaging  the  thought  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  during 
this  year  : — • 

April  25tli. — Three  English  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Fred. 
Vyner,  the  son  of  my  old  friend,'  Lady  Mary,  have  been  captured 
and  slain  by  brigands  near  Athens.  Cecil  had  intended  to  join  the 
party  to  Marathon.  A  special  providence,  God's  interposing  mercy, 
saved  him  from  it.  Had  not  the  steamer  to  Italy  been  ordered  to 
sail  the  next  day,  he  would  have  gone  with  the  rest,  and  have  shared 
their  fate. 

April  27th. — This  very  dreadful  event  has  seized  hold  of  my 
imagination,  and  haunts  me  day  and  night.  '  O  God,  to  whom 
vengeance  belongeth,  show  Thyself.'  The  cruelty,  the  cowardice,  the 
blood-thirstiness  of  the  deed  !  Poor  boy,  poor  dear  boy,  Fred.  Vyner, 
so  young,  so  gentle,  and  so  handsome  !     .     .     . 

June  11th. —  Had  tea  with  dear,  good,  old  Mrs.  Smithies,  the 
mother  of  the  admirable,  unrivalled  servant  of  our  Lord.*  Chunder 
Sen  there — had  some  interesting  conversation  with  him. 

June  27th. — Clarendon  died  this  morning.  He  was  a,  kind  and 
true  friend  to  me  on  all  occasions.     .     .     . 

July  16th. — France  has  declared  war  against  Prussia;  the  Papal 
champion  against  the  Protestant  in  Continental  Europe. 

July  23rd. — On  21st,  forced  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill  to  a  second 
reading ;  aided  strongly  Married  Women's  Property  Bill ;  and  to-day 
went  to  Ealing  to  open  Girls'  Industrial  Refuge.  The  '  speaking ' 
part  of  all  these  duties  detestable,  and,  I  fear,  inefficient.  .  . 
Anxious  about  these  Refuges  for  training  deserted  and  destitute  girls 
for  domestic  life,  servants,  wives,  and  mothers.     Humanly  speaking, 

*  Mr.  T.  B.  Smithies,  who  originated  the  British  Worlcman. 
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we  have  no  hope  for  the  country  but  in  the  improvement  of  our 
women.  My  old  and  admirable  coadjutor,  Williams,  a  very  choice 
.servant  indeed  of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  usual,  the  principal 
mover 

We  do  not  propose  to  quote  from  the  voluminous 
notes  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  the  Franco-Prussia  war 
further  than  to  show  how  it  brought  to  him  an  increase 
of  labour  and  anxiety.  On  the  5th  of  August  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Willis's  Booms  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  war.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
moved  the  first  resolution,  and  in  words  "  wary  and  few  " 
set  forth  the  duty  of  Christian  people  to  endeavour  to 
alleviate  the  horrors  of  the  fearful  conflict  by  relieving 
the  pressure  of  suffering,  by  distributing  their  contri- 
butions equally  between  Germans  and  French.  The 
result  of  the  meeting  was  the  establishment  of  the 
"  National  Society  for  Aiding  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
in  time  of  War,"  of  which  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  became 
President,  and  took  a  very  active  part  and  much  interest 
in  its  operations.  Reference  to  it  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  his  eldest  daughter  : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Lady  Victoria  Ashley* 

Ryde,  Sept.  2nd,  1870. 

Darling  Vea, — It  is  a  very  trite  remark,  but  I  must  repeat  it, 
'  How  vain  are  all  human  calculations  ! '  I  had  promised  myself  a 
few  days'  leisure  to  finish  ofi'  a  thousand  little  things,  and  I  iind  the 
whole  set  at  nought  by  the  necessity  (for  so  it  is)  of  reading  all  the 
papers,  by  endless  correspondence  on  this  sick  and  wounded  affair  • 
letters  to  Gladstone  and  Granville  ;  and  a  journey  to  London. 

*  Now  Lady  Templemore. 
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What  a  war  !  what  a  scene  of  sorrow,  suffering,  devastation, 
and  sin  !  For  rapidity  of  battles  we  have  no  precedent ;  and  perhaps 
the  carnage,  in  so  short  a  time,  is  without  parallel.  The  state  of  the 
wounded,  on  both  sides,  is  terrible.  On  the  German  side,  from 
inability  to  give  them  due  attendance ;  on  the  French,  from  absolute 
desertion.  You  may  have  seen  in  the  postscript  to  Loyd  Lindsay's 
letter  in  the  Times  of  yesterday,  that  he  uses  this  expression  :  '  The 
French  wounded  are  abandoned  by  both  friend  and  foe.'  So  it  is. 
Dr.  Frank,  our  medical  agent,  writes  to  us  from  Luxembourg  :  '  The 
French  have  announced  to  us  that  they  will  not,  henceforward, 
remove  any  of  their  wounded,  intending  thereby  to  encumber  the 
march  of  the  German  troops  !'.... 

Perhaps  there  are  few  things  more  singular,  in  the  days  in  which 
we  live,  than  to  see  a  capital  of  two-  millions  of  people,  with  no  end 
of  newspapers,  electric  telegraphs,  and  penny  posts,  kept  in  such 
profound  ignorance  of  all  that  is  passing  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
their  gates. 

And  nothing  more  disgusting  than  the  criminations  and  recrimi- 
nations of  the  Chamber,  and  the  perpetual  shrieks  for  'vengeance,' 
without  one  expression  of  prayer  for  deliverance  to  Almighty  God. 
The  Fiyaro,  which  I  see  every  day,  and  the  writings  of  M.  About, 
bring  out  the  monkey  half  of  the  French  character,  as  their  Turco 
prisoners  and  the  neglect  of  their  mutilated  countrymen,  bring  out 
the  tiger  half. 

God  grant  a  speedy  end  to  this  dreadful  conflict !  For  the  poor 
soldiery,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Strasburg,  for  the  peasantry,  French 
and  German,  I  feel  alike.  But  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  Empress, 
very  little  for  the  Emperor,  none  for  Thiers  and  all  that  race   of 

insolent,  ambitious,  and  godless  men It  seems  to  me  that, 

whatever  the  issue,  France  will  be  internally  and  socially  injured  for 
many  years  to  come.   .   .■  .  . 

We  anticipate  an  expedition  to  Ventnor,  and  sundry  other  things 
of  a  tempting  description 

May  God  bless  you. 

S. 

A  Churcli  Congress  was  to  be  held  in  Southampton 
in  October,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  urgently  entreated 
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to  attend.     He  persistently  refused,  however,  and  his 
reasons  were  given  to  Mr.  Haldane  thus  : — 

Could  I  go  to  a  meeting  called  by  a  Congress  on  Church  prin- 
ciples, and  omit  to  say  a  single  syllable  on  Church  matters  1  And 
could  I,  in  sense  and  principle,  omit  to  point  out  the  great  dangers  of 
the  Church  :  and  first  and  foremost  among  them,  the  apathy  or 
connivance  of  our  Bishops  ? 

I  have,  besides,  a  strong  conviction  that  among  the  working  men 
themselves  must  be  found  the  grand  agency,  in  their  vigorous,  but 
ecclesiastically  abnormal,  action.  To  tell  them  this,  and  enlist  their 
sympathies,  and  summon  the  clergy  to  command  them,  would  raise  a 
storm  of  discord  and  hatred. 

To  leave  out  this  point,  would  be  to  leave  the  Hamlet  out  of  my 
speech. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  never  overcame  his  objections  to 

Church  Congresses,  and  never  attended  one,  although 

frequently  urged  to  do  so. 

Oct.  16th. — The  Church  Congress  at  Southampton  is  over.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  reports  of  it  in  the  papers,  it  came  to  no 
conclusions,  made  no  suggestions,  promised  no  action,  and  exhibited 
no  unanimity.  The  clergy,  as  usual,  expressed  the  warmest  desire 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  laity,  and  a  wish  that  they  should  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Church.  But  one  and  all  of  them  seemed 
to  maintain  that  to  '  Convocation  '  their  admission  was  impossible. 
I  heartily  rejoice  that  I  did  not  attend  it 

Nov.  9th. — Professor  Huxley,  in  a  correspondence  with  the 
Kev.  W.  Freemantle  on  School  Boards,  has  this  deiinition  of  morality 
and  religion  :  '  Teach  a  child  what  is  wise,  that  is  morality.  Teach 
him  what  is  wise  and  beautiful,  that  is  religion ! '  Let  no  one  hence- 
forward despair  of  making  things  clear,  and  of  giving  explana- 
tions !     .     .     . 

Nov.  "ilst. — I  have  one  ambition  left,  a  strong  ambition — the 
ambition  to  make  a  powerful  speech  against  the  Ballot.  Hopeless,  I 
know,  to  turn  the  hateful  system  aside ;  but  I  wish  to  denounce  it, 
as  everything  that  is  dangerous  in  politics,  mean  in  morals,  and 
cowardly  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 
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The  state  of  his  daughter  Constance's  health  made 
wintering  abroad  a  necessity.  The  resting-places  were 
Heidelberg,  Innspruck,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  then  came  a 
long  and  enforced  detention  at  Pegli,  a  little  ship-build- 
ing town,  held,  however,  in  great  esteem  by  the  Italians 
for  its  sea-bathing,  and  a  further  detention  at  Finale,  a 
small,  uninteresting  sea-port. 

Dec.  21st. — Pegli.  Came  here  yesterday  ;  glad  to  leave  Genoa, 
for  the  air,  so  close  to  the  port,  is  not  refreshing,  nor,  indeed, 
healthy.  This  is  a  pretty  place,  a  lively,  dirty,  and  dilapidated 
fishing  village.  There  seems  to  be  no  privacy,  no  cleanliness,  no 
decency  ;  and  yet  all  is  cheerful,  well-fed,  and  well  clad.     .     .     . 

'  To  me,'  says  Mackonochie  (in  his  letter  to  the  Record  of 
Dec.  12th,  1870),  'the  Church  of  England  is,  in  God's  providence, 
the  only  channel  ordained  of  Him,  through  which  His  grace  can 
reach  my  soul.'  That  is  his  plea  for  not  leaving  it.  The  decisions 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  are  his  plea  for  not 
obeying  it.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  a  high,  self-denying,  and  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  in  such  a  quandary  of  conflicting  duties.  But  he 
could  leave  the  Establishment  without  leaving  the  Church  of  England. 
Unless  civil  laws  and  temporalities  are  essential  to  his  notion  of  a 
church,  the  channel  of  grace  would  be  as  open  to  him  after,  as 
before,  his  severance  from  the  external  fabric. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Haldane  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
he  says  of  the  natives  of  Pegli : — 

The  people  here  are  a  marvel  to  me.  They  are  about  all  day, 
men  and  boys.  They  do  nothing  whatever.  Once  in  a  week,  when 
the  sea  is  calm,  a  single  boat  goes  out,  and  returns  with  a  tea-cupful 
of  small  fish  !  And  yet  they  are  well  clad,  well  fed,  very  orderly  and 
civil,  and  seem  to  enjoy  life. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  he  notes  in  his  Diary  : — 

Jan.  10th,  1871. — Finale.  Still  here.  Though  improved,  the  dear 
girl  must  not  yet  move.     If  silence,  sameness,  and  solitude  are  bene- 
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fioial,  we  shall  be  vastly  enriched  by  our  stay  here.  Had  looked  for- 
ward to  bright  sun,  warm  air,  and  hours  of  meditation  suhjove.  But 
no  such  thing.  Externally,  all  is  cold,  dusty,  cheerless  ;  internally, 
nearly  as  cold,  and,  moreover,,  uncomfortable,  and  ill-adapted  to 
til  ought  and  retirement.  What  a  six  weeks  we  have  passed  !  Frost, 
snow,  wind,  dust,  cold,  darkness,  wretched  houses,  wretched  fires  ; 
and  at  a  cost  which  might  elsewhere  have  procured  innumerable 
comforts  to  mind  and  body. 

Almost  tlie  only  diversion  during  this  wearisome 
time  was  the  reception  of  a  deputation  to  offer  him  the 
post  of  "  Honorary  Member  of  the  Operative  Mutual 
Aid  Society  of  Finale,"^  an  offer  he  accepted  "  at  a  cost 
of  fifty  francs  and  a  quantity  of  bad  Italian."  On  the 
14th  of  January,  the  health  of  Lady  Constance  was 
restored  sufficiently  to  allow  her  removal  by  easy  stages 
to  San  Eemo.  There  were  pressing  duties  awaiting 
Lord  Shaftesbury  in  England,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as 
his  daughter  was  convalescent,  he  left  her  with  Ladj- 
Shaftesbury  at  St.  E.emo,  and  set  his  face  homewards. 

March  18th. — London..  Chair  of  Workmen's  meeting,  Lambeth 
Baths.  I  feel  no  energy  now  in  these  gatherings.  The  very  thought 
of  any  public  eflbrt  distresses  me.  Afterwards  to  Speaker's  Levee. 
The  peers  have  given  up  the  wholesome  and  politic  practice  of 
attending  these  Levfes,  and  I  cannot  persuade  a  single  one  of  them 
to  go.  They  dislike  the  trouble  ;  and  prefer  to  throw  away  an 
opportunity  of  doing  service.  It  was,  and  it  would  be  again, 
pleasing  to  the  Democracy  of  the  House  of  Commons;  it  brought  the 
two  Houses  into  contact,  and  induced  a  reciprocity  of  courteous 
feeling  and  courteous  action. 

On  night  of  16th,  opened  a  Lodging  House  for  Newsboys  in 
(jlray's  Inn  Road.  What  a  rough,  unwashed,  uncombed  lot  !  But 
there  is  good  material  in  them ;  and,  by  God's  blessing,  we  can  work 
it  into  shape. 
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Eeferring  to  the  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  the  sixth  time,  of  the  Bill  to  Legalise  Marriage  with 
a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  he  says  : — 

April  1st.  —  The  House  of  Lords,  under  the  advice  of  Derby, 
passed  the  measure  which  enacted  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  and 
now  they  set  themselves  to  defy  it.  A  systematic  and  sustained 
opposition  is  unjustifiable.  Rejection  of  measures  that  the  Commons 
may  give  reconsideration,  in  one,  or  even  two  instances,  is  both 
legitimate  and  Avise.  Further  than  that  is  foolish  and  perilous. 
Bat  when,  where,  what,  and  how  to  concede,  is  the  most  arduous 
point  of  statesmanship.  I  have  hardly  ever  known  a  man  who  had 
the  gift. 

May  1st. — Last  night  to  Westminster  Abbey  (Sunday)  to  Sermon 
by  Bishop  Byan  in  aid  of  Bible  Society.  It  was  a  grand  sermon, 
and  singularly  adapted  to  its  purpose.  How  glorious  and  impressive, 
the  ancient  edifice,  with  light  in  its  centre,  and  darkness  all  around ; 
typical  of  God's  Truth  amidst  iniquity  and  unbelief  !     .     .     . 

May  6th.  —  Last  year  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  on  Female 
Suffrage,  said  :  '  This  Bill  will  disturb,  uay,  uproot,  the  very  founda- 
tions of  social  life  ! '  This  year  he  says  :  '  We  had  better  defer  it 
until  we  shall  have  got  the  Ballot,  then  it  will  be  quite  safe.'  A 
man  has  a  right  to  either  opinion,  but  not  to  both  within  so  short  a 
time.  .  .   . 

Upon  the  question  of  Female  Suffrage,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury held  a  decided  opinion.  That  opinion  was  often 
asked,  and  it  was  generally  given  guardedly,  as  in  the 
following  letter  :— 


Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Mrs. 


Bes.  28th,  1871. 


Madam, — The  question  of  Women's  Suffrage,  on  which  you  do 
me  the  honour  to  ask  my  opinion,  is  one,  I  take  it,  already  decided 
either  by  consideration  or  indifference,  in  the  public  mind.  It  is 
manifestly  a  question  which  requires  only  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  its  promoters,  and  that  not  a  long  perseverance,  to  attain  success. 
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In  tlie  days  in  which  we  live,  there  is  little  use  in  any  sustained 
opposition  to  the  popular  will.  The  masses  of  the  people  hold  the 
power,  and  they  are,  moreover,  considered  to  be  the  best  judges  of 
social  and  political  proprieties ;  and,  except  in  cases  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  change  might  be  so  strong  as  deeply  to  aflFeot  the  con- 
science, their  fiat  must  be  obeyed. 

The  grant  of  Women's  Suffrage  cannot  be  confined  to  spinsters. 
In  the  alterations  at  hand  in  respect  to  women's  property,  it  must 
be  extended  to  wives';  and  this,  conjoined  with  certain  changes  in  the 
laws  of  marriage,  now  apparently  inevitable,  will  remodel,  as  it  were, 
the  entire  system  of  domestic  life. 

It  is  possible  that  good  may  come  out  of  the  whole  process  ;  but  it 
is  equally  possible  that  evil  may  be  the  result.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, rests  with  the  holders  of  the  sufirage,  from  whose  repeated 
determination  there  is  no  appeal. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  on  your  side  a  concession,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  the  principle,  in  the  grant  already  made  to  women,  of  the  muni- 
cipal and  other  suffrages.  You  have  it  also  in  the  right  that  women 
enjoy  to  sit  and  speechify  on  School  Boards.  Here  we  may  see  an 
easy  transition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  shall  feel  myself  bound  to  conform  to  the  national  will.  But  I 
am  not  prepared  to  stimulate  it.  It  is  fast  enough  and  strong 
enough  already  ;  and  I  must,  therefore,  with  all  respect,  decline  to  be 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  honourable  persons  you  have  been  so  good  as 
to  send  me. 

I  am.  Madam, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Shaftesbury. 


Lord  Shaftesbury  entered  upon  his  May  Meeting 
work  this  year  with  a  sorrowful  spirit.  The  anniversary 
of  his  seventieth  birthday  had  passed ;  he  had  begun  to 
feel  the  weight  of  years,  and  the  question  had  arisen  in 
his  mind  whether  he  should  persevere  or  forbear  in  his 
"platform  career."      It  was   immediately  after  he  had 
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been  discussing  this  question  with  himself  in  the  Diary 
that  he  made  the  following  entry  : — 

May  10th. — To-day,  Willis's  Rooms,  to  move  a  resolution  in  aid 
of  St.  George's  Hospital.  The  first  thing  that  struck  my  ears  in  the 
Committee  room  was  'a  regular  damper.'  'What,'  said  Lord 
Penrhyn,  '  are  we  not  to  have  any  new  speakers,  none  but  the  old 
ones  1 '  He  blurted  out,  not  at  all  in  an  intentionally  offensive  spirit, 
a  great  fact,  a  sad  truth.  The  guilt  and  punishment  of  thirty  years 
of  platform  work  rushed  upon  my  conscience.  But  was  obliged  to 
proceed.  .  .  . 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  members  of  his  family 
who  had  been  sojourning  in  the  Riviera  returned  safely, 
and  once  more  united  under  the  family  roof  at  "  The 
Saint; ''  hope  revived,  and  he  wrote  : — 

June  8th. — God  grant  that  I  may  have  strength  and  leisure  to 
do  a  few  things  this  Session.  There  are  the  wretched  Sweeps  of 
Nottingham,  the  Brickfields,  the  Truck  System,  and  '  Juvenile 
Literature.'  Much  occupied  by  this  hopeless  Bill  to  amend  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.  A  vain  effort !  What  would  it  then  be  to 
'  amend '  the  Church  1  .  .   . 

June  10th. — To-day  my  wedding-day,  now  thirty-niiie  years  ago. 
Blessed  be  God  for  His  precious  gift  in  my  dear,  true,  and  affectionate 
wife.  What  a  term  of  life  to  have  enjoyed,  by  His  mercy,  such  un- 
alloyed happiness,  so  far,  at  least,  as  our  union  is  concerned.  May 
the  rest  of  our  lives  be  devoted  to  thankfulness  and  service  !  Would 
not  her  children  say  the  same  and  abound  in  gratitude  for  so  tender 
and  so  good  a  mother  1  .  .    . 

The  atrocious  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  by 
the  Communists,  during  their  horrible  reign  of  terror, 
gave  occasion  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  write  to  Arch- 
bishop Manning.  For  some  time  -there  had  been  very 
friendly  relations  between  them;  In  the  previous  year, 
for    example,    the   Archbishop    having     quoted    Lord 
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Shaftesbury  freely  in  a  sermon  on  the  poor  of  London, 
sent  him  a  copy,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  an 
interview  to  "  converse  freely  on  this  matter,  which  is 
of  life  and  death."  In  acknowledging  the  letter  and 
sermon,  Lord  Shaftesbury  believed  they  had  "  a  common 
desire  to  keep  the  name  of  our  Blessed  Lord  afloat  upon 
the  viraters ;  "  and  expressed  the  wish  to  discuss  with 
the  Archbishop  "  very  many  social  questions  of  high 
interest."  A  strong  mutual  regard  sprung  up  between 
them,  and  in  many  important  works  we  shall  find 
them  working  side  by  side  with  zeal  and  fervour. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Arclibislwp  Manniiig. 

May  31,  1S71. 

My  dear  Archbishop, — One  line  to  express  my  deep  sympatbv 
■with  you,  and  my  intense  horror  in  respect  of  the  murder  of  that 
good,  excellent,  and  pious  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  I  know 
well,  from  the  best  sources,  the  purity  of  his  love  and  his  zeal  and 
Christian  love  for  all  the  people  of  his  diocese. 

But  it  is  of  no  use  to  dwell  just  now  on  this  satanical  event. 
Hell  is  let  loose.  Can  there  be  no  combination  among  those  who 
differ  on  many,  and,  indeed,  important  points,  to  withstand  the 
torrent  of  blasphemy  and  crime  1  You  and  T  have  oftentimes  dis- 
cussed these  things.  Can  we  not  go  thus  far  together,  to  press,  by 
every  legitimate  means,  on  the  minds  of  all  our  people  in  London 
that  there  is  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and  a,  judgment  to  come  1 

Truly  yours, 
Shaftesbury. 

Archbishop  Manning  to  Lord  Sh-qfteshio-y. 

8,  York  Place,  W., 

June  2nd,  1871. 
My  dear  Lord, — I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  letter  of 
generous  sympathy.      You   have  truly  appreciated  the  character  of 
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the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  has  died  nobly,  as  a  pastor  ought,  in 
the  midst  of  his  flock. 

With  all  my  heart  I  respond  to  the  appeal  of  your  letter.  There 
is  a  broad,  deep,  and  solid  foundation  on  which  we  all  rest,  and  we 
are  all  alike  bound  to  stand  together  in  its  defence.  The  belief  in 
God,  and  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  in  Christianity  as  a  Divine 
Revelation^  and  in  Holy  Scripture  as  the  Written  Word  of  God,  are 
four  first  principles  and  Divine  truths  which  we  all  are  ready  to  die 
for.  Let  us  live  for  them,  and  endeavour  to  sustain  them  where 
they  yet  exist,  and  to  revive  them  where  they  are  declining.  In  this 
endeavour  I  shall,  with  all  joy,  work  with  you  in  every  way  possible  to 
us  respectively.  I  feel  that  we  are  all  bound  for  our  Master's  sake, 
for  the  Truth's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  people,  to  make  this 
common  effort. 

What  I  would  propose  is  that  we  should  consider  of  the  possi- 
bility of  holding  a  conference  of  a  few  men  on  whom  responsibility 
rests,  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done,  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  to  you, 
or  to  see  you  here  on  the  subject,  whensoever  it  may  be  convenient. 

Believe  me,  always, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Henry  E.   Manning. 

The  montli  of  July  brought  with  it  little  of  summer 
gladness.  The  physicians  had  pronounced  that  a  sojourn 
in  the  Riviera  fdr  the  winter  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  health  of  Lady  Constance ;  it  was,  in  fact,  her  only 
human  chance  of  life.  This  dashed  to  the  ground  all 
the  plans  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  made  "  to  organise 
a  general  Christian  movement,"  and  to  make  up  for  the 
inactivity  of  the  previous  winter.  But  this  was  not  all. 
His  youngest  son,  Cecil,  was  seized  with  an  alarming 
illness,  and  for  many  days  and  nights  lay  hovering 
between  life  and  death ;  and,  from  constant  watching 
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and  intense  anxieby.  Lady  Shaftesbury  also  fell  ill.  On 
the  day  when  two  physicians  had  given  the  first  decided 
words  of  encouragement,  the  following  characteristic 
entry  occurs  in  his  Diary  : — 

July  38th. — Ran  to  Wliitechapel  to  day  to  see  the  little  piece  of 
stranded  sea-weed — a  small,  poor,  parentless  girl  of  eight  years  old, 
whom  God,  in  His  goodness,  has  manifestly  entrusted  to  my  care. 
Sent  her  in  emigration  to  Canada  with  a  religious  family.  May  the 
Lord  preserve  her,  and  bless  her  in  body  and  in  soul  ! 

As  the  result  of  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the 
Children's  Employment  Commission,  remedial  measures 
were  passed  to  benefit  children  and  young  persons  in 
various  departments  of  trade ;  but,  by  a  technical  diffi- 
culty, children  employed  in  brickfields  were  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  these  measures,  while  those  em- 
ployed in  pottery  and  porcelain  works  were  included. 

Of  course  Lord  Shaftesbury  could  not  rest  until  this 
manifest  injustice  was  set  right,  and  on  the  11th  of 
July  he  moved  an  Address  on  the  subject  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  stated  that  there  were  about  3,000 
brickyards  in  this  country,  and  that  the  number  of 
children  and  young  persons  employed  in  them  amounted 
to  nearly  30,000,  their  ages  varying  from  31  to  17.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  were  females,  and  the  hours 
during  which  they  were  kept  to  their  monstrous  toil 
were  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  per  day. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  gave  the  testimony  of  his  own 
experience  in  these  words  : — 

I  went  down  to  a  brickfield  and  made  a  considerable  inspection. 
On  approaching,  I  first  saw,  at  a  distance,  what  appeared  like  eight  or 
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ten  pillars  of  clay,  which,  I  thought,  were  placed  there  in  order  to 
indicate  how  deep  the  clay  had  been  worked.  On  walking  up,  1 
found  to  my  astonishment  that  these  pillars  were  living  beings. 
They  were  so  like  the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  their  features 
were  so  indistinguishable,  their  dress  so  besoiled  and  covered  with 
clay,  their  flesh  so  like  their  dress,  that,  until  I  approached  and  saw 
them  move,  I  believed  them  to  be  products  of  the  earth.  When  I 
approached,  they  were  so  scared  at  seeing  anything  not  like  them- 
selves, that  they  ran  away  screaming  as  though  something  satanic 
was  approaching.  I  followed  them  to  their  work,  and  there  I  saw 
what  Elihu  Burritt  has  so  well  described.  I  saw  little  children, 
three-parts  naked,  tottering  under  the  weight  of  wet  clay,  some  of  it 
on  their  heads,  and  some  on  their  shoulders,  and  little  girls  with  large 
masses  of  wet,  cold,  and  dripping  clay  pressing  on  the  abdomens. 
Moreover,  the  unhappy  children  were  exposed  to  the  most  sudden 
transitions  of  heat  and  cold ;  for,  after  carrying  their  burdens  of  wet 
clay,  they  had  to  endure  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  and  to  enter  places 
where  the  heat  was  so  fierce,  that  I  was  not  myself  able  to  remain 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  Can  it  be  denied  that  in  these 
brickfields,  men,  women,  and  children,  especially  poor  female  children, 
are  brought  down  to  a  point  of  degradation  and  sufiering  lower  than 
the  beasts  of  the  field  ?  No  man  with  a  sense  of  humanity,  or  with 
the  aspirations  of  a  Christian,  could  go  through  these  places  and  not 
feel  that  what  he  saw  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  ought  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  allowed  to  continue.  Therefore,  my  lords,  I 
hope  that  not  a  day  will  be  permitted  to  pass,  until  an  Address  is 
sent  up  to  the  Queen  praying  Her  Majesty  to  take  the  condition  of 
these  poor  people  into  her  gracious  consideration,  in  order  that  such 
abominations  may  be  brought  speedily  to  an  end. 

The  prayer  was  granted,  and  children  in  brickfields 
at  length  came  under  the  beneficent  protection  of  the 
law. 

There  was  probably  no  subject  that  had  engaged  the 

attention  of  Parliamentary  leaders  more  frequently  than 

the  Ballot.     Eadicals  had  persistently  put  it  forward 

as  an   imperatively-needed  reform ;  Conservatives    had 

T  3 
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as  strenuously  opposed  it  as  unconstitutional  and  un- 
English.  In  a  letter  dated  February  2,  1708,  Addison 
states  that  the  House  of  Commons  were  then  engaged 
over  a  proposal  to  decide  elections  by  the  Ballot.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1832,  the  era  of  the  first  Ee- 
form  Bill,  that  vote  by  Ballot  came  much  into  favour 
with  the  general  public.  In  the  first  Session  of  the 
Eeformed  Parliament,  Mr.  Grote,  the  historian  of 
Greece,  who  was  one  of  the  members  for  the  City  of 
London,  brought  in  a  BUI  to  provide  for  secret  voting 
at  Parliamentary  elections  ;  but  the  measure  was  rejected 
by  211  votes  to  106,  and  thirty-nine  years  elapsed 
before  the  question  was  settled.  Mr.  Grote  espoused  it 
as  his  peculiar  charge,  and  brought  it,  again  and  again, 
before  the  House.  He  was  succeeded,  as  the  annual 
mover  of  the  Ballot  resolution,  by  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley, 
who,  in  1851,  by  a  majority  of  37,  carried  his  mo- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Lord  John  Eussell 
and  the  Government.  Infiuenced  by  the  continued 
recurrence  of  electoral  corruption.  Lord  J.  Eussell  was 
gradually  induced  to  avow  himself  as  almost  a  convert 
to  the  expediency  of  adopting  secret  voting.  Another 
great  opponent,  who  saw  reason  to  alter  his  ^iews,  was 
Mr.  Gladstone.  In  1868,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  presided  over  by  Lord  Hartington,  elicited 
such  startling  evidence  of  widespread  corruption,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  like  many  others,  conceived  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  practical  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject was  absolutely  necessary. 

In  July,  1869,  the  Select  Committee  on  Electoral 
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Practices  reported  in  favour  o£  tlie  Ballot  as  a  measure 
likelj^  to  put  an  end  to  many  gross  evils,  and  to  mitigate 
others.  The  Queen's  Speech  of  1871  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  to  the  subject  of  secret  voting,  and 
accordingly  a  measure  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Forster, 
and  passed  by  the  Commons.  It  was,  however,  late  in 
the  Session,  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  The  Bill  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Upper  House  on  August  the  8th, 
and  was  read  a  first  time,  whereupon  Lord  Shaftesbury 
gave  notice  that,  on  'the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  he  should  move  that  it  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.  Tor  many  years  his  mind  had  been 
made  up  on  the  subject.  In  1839,  Daniel  Webster,  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  before  he  quitted  England,  called 
on  him  in  his  London  house,  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
him  in  the  library.  He  expressed  his  deep  sympathy 
with  the  honour  and  happiness  of  this  country,  and  the 
satisfaction  his  visit  to  it  had  given  him.  And  then 
— with  a  warmth  and  earnestness  which  so  startled 
his  hearer,  that  forty-five  years  afterwards,  when  re- 
counting to  the  writer  the  circumstances,  he  depicted 
the  manner  and  gestures,  and  recalled  the  actual  words 
spoken  on  that  occasion — ■"  Above  all  things,"  said 
Daniel  Webster,  "  resist  to  the  very  last  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Ballot ;  for  as  a  republican  I  tell  you  that 
the  Ballot  can  never  co-exist  with  monarchical  institu- 
tions. You  have  a  monarchy,"  he  continued,  "  and  we 
a  republic,  both  good  in  their  way,  if  adapted  to  the 
genius  and  feelings  of  the  people.  America  has  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  England ;  and  I  tell 
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you  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  blow  to  real  freedom 
were  anything  done  to  degrade  your  ancient  monarchy 
from  its  present  position." 

These  words  were  never  forgotten;  and  it  had  long 
been  the  ambition  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  speak  on 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  was  moved  by  the  Marquis  of  Eipon,  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  rose  to  make  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  He  protested  against  a  subject  of  such 
magnitude  being  brought  before  them  at  that  advanced 
period  of  the  Session.  It  had  been  said  that  no  discus- 
sion was  necessary  in  the  House  of  Lords — tbat  it  was 
purely  a  House  of  Commons'  question.  To  this  Lord 
Shaftesbury  replied  : — 

I  know  of  no  question  in  the  whole  history  of  legislation  which 
is  so  completely  an  imperial  one.  Almost  any  question  hitherto  sub- 
mitted to  your  House  would  sink  in  comparison  with  it.  If  carried, 
it  may  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  but  it  will,  at  all  events,  produce  serious 
and  permanent  effects  on  the  constitutional  habits,  on  the  minds, 
thoughts,  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country.* 

After  pointing  out  a  series  of  defects  in  the  measure, 
and  denouncing  it  as  unworkable  with  its  "  incoherent, 
confused,  and  contradictory  details,"  he  appealed  to  the 
House  to  set  it  aside  until  the  next  Session,  simply  and 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  might  then  have  full,  free, 
fair,  and  deliberate  discussion. 

A  debate  followed,  and  in  the  end  97  supported 
Lord  Shaftesbury's   amendment,  and  48  voted  for  the 

*  Hansard's  Debates,  ccviii.  126-t. 
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second  reading,  and  so   tlie  Ballot  was  staved  off  for 
anotker  year. 

On  the  reintroduction  of  the  Bill  in  June,  1872, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  spoke  in  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading,  and  clearly  set  forth  the  position  he  had  taken 
up,  which  was,  briefly,  as  follows  : — The  Bill  was  thrown 
out  in  the  previous  year  on  account  of  its  novelty  and 
its  great  danger,  and  in  order  that  the  country  might 
have  time  to  fully  consider  it.  Now  that  the  House 
had  expressed  its  vieVs,  and  those  views  expressed  the 
feeling  of  the  country,  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  offer 
further  opposition  to  the  Bill. 

There  was  no  reason,  however,  why  the  attention  of 
the  country  should  not  be  called  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  Bill,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  proceeded  to 
adduce  a  formidable  array  of  arguments  against  the 
present  expediency  of  those  principles.  We  will  only 
give  one  quotation,  to  show  the  tenor  of  the  speech : — 

My  lords,  I  object  to  the  Ballot,  because  it  gives  absolute  and 
irresponsible  power  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  as  yet  at  least,  are 
most  unfitted  to  use  it.  If  given  at  all,  it  should  be  confided  only  to 
the  highest  order  of  political  virtue.  Again,  I  object  to  it  because 
you  are  taking  away  from  the  great  mass  of  the  voters,  and  all  the 
working  people,  the  noble  sentiment  of  public  responsibility.  I 
have  gone  among  the  working  people  for  some  forty  years  ;  and  the 
sentiment  which  I  always  found  most  elevating,  and  to  which  they 
responded  most  heartily,  was  when  I  told  them  that  they  were  re- 
sponsible beings — responsible  to  God  and  man,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  proud  to  discharge  that  responsibility  in  the  eye  of  day  and  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  community.  That  generous  sense  of  responsi- 
bility you  are  now  going  to  take  away — ^you  are  going  to  do  that 
which  will  enable  a  man,  and  indeed,  by  your  compiilsory  system, 
force  a  man,  to  slink  away  Uke  a  creeping  animal ;  and  just  at  a  time 
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when  men  are  rising  to  a  sense  of  their  dignity,  you  are  going  to 
insist  that  they  shall  not  dare  to  declare  their  sentiments,  nor  dis- 
charge their  duty  in  the  face  of  their  fellow-citizens.  I  object  to  the 
Bill,  again,  because — many  people  are  not  aware — that  there  is  no 
middle  place  in  England  between  Monarchy  and  a  Republic.  There 
are  many  men  who  by  a  Republic  mean  a  Government  consisting  of 
the  best  men  known,  and  of  all  that  is  great  and  good.  But  under 
the  Ballot  you  will  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  When  you  go  away 
from  Monarchy — and  from  Monarchy  you  must  go  away  under  the 
Ballot — it  is  not  to  a  Republic  of  that  kind  you  will  come,  but  to  a 
Democracy,  and  that  too  when  you  will  have  upset  the  moral  sense  of 
half  your  people  by  your  system  of  secrecy.  Then  the  social  objec- 
tions to  the  Ballot  are  very  great.  Many  men  will  pass  their  lives 
imder  suspicion,  for  the  honestest  can  never  prove  that  he  has  acted 
up  to  his  declaration — and  you  will  thus  keep  back  from  the  poll  the 
best  of  the  electors,  who  will  rather  lose  their  vote  than  be  subject 
to  doubt  and  misrepresentation. 

Eventually,  when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee,  and  it 
was  useless  for  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  protest  further 
against  its  principle,  he  devoted  himself  arduously  to 
the  work  of  improving  it.  He  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  and  the  debate  became  so  personal  that  the 
Order  of  the  House  as  to  "  Asperity  of  Speech  "  had  to 
be  read.  One  proposal  of  his — that  the  hours  of  polling 
should  be  extended  to  8  p.m.  instead  of  4  p.m. — was 
carried;  another,  that  all  public-houses  should  be  closed 
during  polling  hours,  was  rejected.* 

The  Bill  ultimately  became  law,  and  thus  "  a 
great  constitutional  change  \\as  completed,  after  a  con- 
troversy of  forty  years."! 

Eeturning  now  to  the  Diary  for  1871,  we  find  the 

*  Hansard,  ocxi.  1822,  1831,  1843 ;  ccxii.  16,  IS. 
t  Annual  Register,  1872. 
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following  entries  shortly  after  the  record  of  the  debate 
on  the  Ballot : — 

Aug.  15tli. — A.  great  many  abusive  anonymous  letters.  The 
Daily  News  of  Saturday  last  calls  me  '  an  obtrusive  professor  of 
street-corner  piety,'  and  adds  that  '  the  Pharisaism  of  Lord  S.  is 
unimpeached  and  unimpeachable  ! '  '  Such  honours  Ilion  to  her  hero 
paid  ! ' 

The  few  papers  that  attack  me  strike  all  of  them  on  the 
same  key,  '  his  Pharisaism  ! '  Be  it  so.  I  appeal  unto  Csesar,  the 
Great  Osesar  of  all. 

At  the  end  of  August,  health  having  been  partially 
re  -  established  in  his  household,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
started  for  Scotland.  His  headquarters  were,  as  usual, 
with  his  friends  at  Castle  Wemyss,  but  some  time  was 
spent  in  Glasgow,  where  a  series  of  events  occurred, 
which  are  summarised  in  three  or  four  lines  in  the 
Diary.  They  form,  however,  the  subject  of  a  little 
book  of  111  pages,  published  in  Glasgow,  and  include 
the  presentation  of  the  Treedom  of  the  city  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury;  the  laying  by  him  of  the  foundation-stones 
of  the  Convalescent  Home  and  Stonefield  Church;  a 
"demonstration"  in  favour  of  Sabbath  observance, 
meetings,  conferences,  conversaziones,  and  distribution 
of  prizes  (by  the  Princess  Louise)  on  H.M.S.  Cumberland. 

Sept.  1st. — After  several  days  of  intense  work  and  speechifying, 
back  here  last  night  (Castle  Wemyss)  by  special  train.  Must  be  oif 
again  immediately  by  steamboat  to  Inverary.  No  time  to  record 
anything  except  humble,  hearty,  and  eternal  thanks  to  Almighty 
God,  who  has  so  wonderfully  sustained  me  in  body  and  mind,  and 
has  so  wonderfully  prospered  everything  in  this  affair,  even  to  the 
smallest  particle.  From  the  time  we  began  the  campaign  to  the 
hour  we  ended  it,  not  an  hour  was  interposed  of  bad  weather.     And 
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yet  the  large  proportion  of  our  work  was  in  the  open  air.  Ought  we 
not  to  bless  God  for  this  ?  Is  it  presumption  so  to  do  ?  I  trow  not. 
The  whole  affair,  had  we  been  exposed  to  wet,  must  have  been  a  sad 
failure. 

Evelyn  has  been  with  us  the  whole  time,  and  has  been  an 
immense  addition  to  our  comfort  and  pleasure. 

On  returning  from  Scotland,  a  few  days  were  spent 
at  St.  Giles's  and  in  London,  in  making  preparations 
prior  to  departure  for  the  Continent ;  and,  soon  after, 
the  entries  in  the  Diary  were  made  at  Cannes  :— 

Nov.  6th. — To-day  Minny's  birthday.  May  God  bless  her  in 
body  and  in  soul,  and  yet  give  her  many  anniversaries  !  She  has 
been,  and  is,  a  most  precious  wife  to  me. 

Dec.  20th. — Forster  has  sent  me  his  '  Life  of  Dickens.'  The 
man  was  a  phenomenon,  an  exception,  a  special  production.  Nothing 
like  him  ever  preceded.  Nature  isn't  such  a  tautologist  as  to  make 
another  to  follow  him.  He  was  set,  I  doubt  not,  to  rouse  attention 
to  many  evils  and  many  woes:  and  though  not  putting  it  on  Christian 
principle  (which  would  have  rendered  it  unacceptable),  he  may  have 
been,  in  God's  singular  and  unfathomable  goodness,  as  much  a  servant 
of  the  Most  High  as  the  pagan  Naaman,  '  by  whom  the  Lord  had 
given  deliverance  to  Syria  ! '  God  gave  him,  as  I  wrote  to  Foi-ster, 
a  general  retainer  against  all  suffering  and  oppression. 

The  old  habit  of  self-analysis — a  habit  injurious  to 
some  but  helpful  to  others — was  never  abandoned  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  at  seventy  as  at  twenty-seven  we 
find  him  closing  the  year  with  a  remarkable  review  of 
his  past  life,  and  an  examination  into  his  present 
state. 

Dec.  22nd. — I  am  seventy  years  of  age  and  six  months.  My 
eyesight  is  very  good,  requiring  glasses  only  for  reading ;  I  am  some- 
what deaf  I  sleep  well,  walk  easily,  though  not  very  far  without 
fatigue.  Am  tolerably  erect,  and  ha^e  very  few  grey  hairs.  What- 
ever mind  I  ever  had,  I  think  that  I  retain.     Memory  may  be—  I  am 
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not  quite  sure — a  little  weakened.  Doubtless  it  is  so  in  respect  of 
getting  things  by  heart.  Am  generally  calm  and  collected,  though 
oftentimes  in  high  spirits,  and  oftentimes  exceedingly  low.  Yet  in 
neither  extreme  do  I  alter  the  opinions!  have  formed.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  as  I  used  to  do,  look  forward  constantly  to  some  fresh  thing 
to  be  achieved.  I  estimate  obstacles  more  accurately,  and  confess 
the  very  short  time  at  command.  I  have  nevertheless  projects,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  indulge  them,  though  I  may  never  be  able  to  execute 
them.  My  feelings  are  as  vivid  and  as  keen  as  in  my  youth — on 
all  subjects,  I  may  say,  except  in  cases  of  neglect  or  affront.  Here, 
of  course,  I  am  not  pleased  ;  but  I  accept  the  matter,  as  the  French 
say,  a  '  fait  accompli,'  and  there  the  question  ends.   .  .  . 

Dec.  31st. — Have  been  thinking  lately  of  past  career  and  present 
position  ;  and  am  astonished  how  I  -went  through  one,  and  now  stand 
in  the  other.  In  knowledge  of  all  kinds  behind  my  chief  cotem- 
poraries,  without  pretence  to  literary  attainments  (though  with  an 
immense  fondness  for  them) ;  intellectually,  not  strong ;  over-anxious 
for  success,  over-fearful  of  failure,  easily  exalted,  as  easily  depressed  ; 
with  a  good  deal  of  ambition,  and  no  real  self-confidence.  Weak  in 
debate,  and  incapable  of  any  eifort,  without  some  preparation ;  a  poor 
and  ineffective  orator,  though  foolishly  desirous  of  being  a  great  one. 
Yet  I  have  had  successes — great  successes — successes  for  a  time, 
the  memory  of  which  has  passed  away.  How  were  they  attained  1 
I  know  not.  The  only  qualities  I  can  claim  for  myself  are  feeling, 
perseverance,  and  conviction.  These,  I  suppose,  have,  under  God, 
brought  me  to  the  position  I  now  hold — a  position  of  notoriety  and 
even  of  reputation.  I  am  greatly  indebted,  generally  speaking,  to 
the  Press.  Throughout  my  career  much  assailed,  reviled,  calumniated 
by  every  one  without  exception  at  times ;  but  the  great  preponderance 
is  on  the  side  of  support,  specially  the  Times,  to  whose  aid  I  attri- 
bute many  a  prosperous  issue.  .  .  .  But  feeling,  perseverance,  and 
conviction,  which  would  be  very  useful  to  a  young  man  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  would  be  of  small  avail  to  an  old  one  at  the  close  of  it. 
What,  then,  is  my  stock-in-trade  for  the  duties  of  the  next  Session, 
which  is  nearly  as  much  as  I  dare  hope  for — I  must  not  say 
'  calculate '  on  1  Well,  so  far  as  I  can  estimate,  they  afe  remnants 
of  intellectual  power,  remnants  of  influence,  remnants  of  doings  con- 
sidered as  past  services,  remnants  of  zeal,  all  backed  by  a  certain 
amount  of  public  forbearance.  .  .  . 
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The  Veiled  Future — An  Annual  Exile— Sir  Henry  HoUand — Athanasian  Creed 
— Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bills — Letters  to  Lady  Shaftesbury — Thanksgiving 
for  Recovery  of  Prince  of  Wales — Religious  Clauses  of  Education  Bill — 
Levee  at  Buckingham  Palace — A  Patriotic  Meeting — Social  Reforms^ 
Conference  on  Church  Reform — Foreshadowings  of  Evil — At  Panshanger — 
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Shaftesbury — Letter  to  Lady  Gainsborough — At  Mentone — A  Terrible 
"Week — Death  of  Lady  Constance  Ashley — ^A  Gleam  of  Sunshine. 

It  is  a  commonplace  saying  that  the  veil  which  covers 
the  face  of  Futurity  is  woven  by  the  hand  of  Mercy. 
But  the  saying  is  true  universally,  and  it  was  specially 
true  in  the  case  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  he  entered 
vigorously  upon  a  new  year  in  a  foreign  land — ^little 
dreaming  that  it  was  to  be  the  saddest  year  of  his  long 
eventful  life.  In  his  exile,  his  heart  was  in  his  old 
haunts,  and  we  find  him  laying  his  plans  for  abundant 
work  whenever  he  should  be  able  to  return  and  take  it 
up  again.     Thus  he  writes  : — 

Jan.  6th. — Mentone.  The  Ragged  Schools  are  sinking  rapidly. 
To  attempt  their  prolonged  existence  will  be  a  waste  of  time,  health, 
and  strength.  Must  labour,  with  a  few  chosen  friends,  to  catch  the 
waifs  and  strays,  and  bring  them  to  Christ.  Must  do  all  that  I 
can,  and  how  little  that  is  !  for  the  several  missions  in-  the  most 
desperate  of  London  localities.  Must  take,  for  the  last  time,  chairs 
of  certain  societies,  and  concentrate  my  powers  for  a  few  things.  .   .  . 
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Jan.  28th. — How  sad,  Low  painfully  sad,  this  annual  exile  from 
home  !  What  duties  are  neglected — what  opportunities  lost !  The 
return  to  Parliament  is  equally  sad,  for  I  leave  many  behind  me ; 
but  I  lie  under  obligations  to  give  some  portion  of  my  time  to  God 
and  man.  No  part  of  the  Session  may  be  lost.  It  is  the  time  for 
activity.  The  Session  ended,  all  is  broken  up,  and  with  the  return 
of  autumn,  when  useful  service  would  recommence,  I  renew  my 
exile.  0  God,  have  mercy  upon  me!  I  am  wrenched  to  the  very 
core. 

Jan.  30th.  — Yesterday  Lome  and  Princess  Louise  came  here  to 
luncheon.   .  .  . 

Feb.  1st. — As  for  the  Athanasian  Creed,  I  have  already  stated 
openly  in  the  House  of  Lords  that,  in  the  temper  of  men's  minds,  it 
ought  not  to  form  part  of  the  public  service ;  but  should  be  retained, 
as  a  document  for  reference,  in  the  Prayer-book.  .  .  . 

Must,  and  will,  do  much  under  God's  blessing,  to  resist  disestab- 
lishment, and  secure  the  parochial  system.  Would  admit  any  wide 
reforms,  certainly  to  the  extent  of  excluding  the  Bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Feb.  7th. — Parliament  met  yesterday.  It  will  be  a  Session  of 
results,  far  more  than  either  the  Govemment  or  the  Opposition 
desire.  .  .  . 

The  next  entry  in  the  Diary  was  written  in  London, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  February.  Two  days 
later  he  once  more  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
his  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill,  and  an  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  Bill,  No.  2,  or  Procedure  Bill.  The  second 
reading  of  the  former  was  carried  without  a  division, 
and  passed  successfully  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons. 
The  fate  of  the  latter  is  told  in  the  following  entry  : — 

Feb.  20th. — ^Beaten  in  House  of  Lords  last  night,  by  24  to  14, 
on  Bill  2,  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  for  admitting  laity  to  prosecute 
without  intervention  of  the  Bishop.  Every  one,  except  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  deserted  me.  The  Bill  was  the  enactment  of  one  clause. 
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moved  in  Committee  by  Lord  Cairns,  and  supported  by  Lord  West- 
bury  ;  neither  of  these  was  there  to  vote.  Eomilly,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  a  great  '  professor  of  aid,'  went  away  ;  and  every  Bishop, 
saving  the  Primate,  was  in  the  majority. 

Feb.  24th. — Eomilly  has  written  nie  a  kind  explanation.  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  had  a  great 
victory.  .  .  .  Matter  was  pre-arranged  as  a  party  move  between 
the  Conservatives  and  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  27th  of  February  was  memorable.  It  was  the 
day  of  National  Thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  from  the  illness  which  had  seriously 
threatened  his  life. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day.  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote 
to  the  Countess  as  follows  : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Lady  Shaftesbury. 

February  27th,  1872. 
Half- past  seven. 

Dearest  Min, — The  day  has  opened  well,  blessed  be  God.  No 
rain,  no  special  fog,  and  even  a  faint  burst  of  blue  in  the  sky.  If  we 
have  a  dry  day,  let  us  be  thankful. 

I  shall  start  from  here  at  half-past  nine,  as  the  steamboat  will 
leave  the  Stairs  at  half-past  ten.  The  Peers  and  House  of  Commons 
may  go  in  '  plain  clothes '  like  detectives.  We  shall  have  to  walk 
from  St.  Paul's  Wharf  to  the  Cathedral,  and  back  again  ;  but  it  will 
be  short,  easy,  and  safe. 

Sydney  gave  me  a  ticket  for  Vea.*  She  was  indisposed  to  go. 
But  she  might  have  accompanied  me  by  water  and  back  again. 

Tell  Sissoy  t  that  her  brougham  has  been  of  mighty  use  to  me. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  hire  horses ;  and  when  I  sent  to  Jay's 
yesterday  for  a  carriage  to  take  me  this  morning,  I  learned,  to  my 
horror,  that  every  vehicle   had  been  pre-engaged  for  some  weeks. 

*  His  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Templemore. 

f  His  daughter-in-law,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley.] 
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Providentially  old  Edy  *  dined  here ;  and  with  all  the  grace  of  con- 
descension, and  the  due  sense  of  the  obligation  that  property  confers, 
offered  his  conveyance.  He  himself,  like  St.  Paul,  '  is  minded  to  go 
afoot.'  And  he  is  right,  for  woe  to  the  'riders  in  carriages  '  who  do 
not  start  at  least  four  or  five  hours  before  the  procession.  Why, 
even  yesterday  I  was  kept  a  long  while  in  St.  James's  Street,  though 
pressed  to  get  to  the  House  of  Lords.  '  What's  all  thisT  I  said  to 
the  cab-driver.     '  Oh  !  it's  to  see  them  preparations.' 

I  rejoice  in  this  manifestation  of  feeling.  It  is  something 
gathered  out  of  the  wreck  of  all  hereditary  attachments ;  and,  may- 
be (God  may  be  merciful  to  us  !)  the  seed-plot  of  better  things  in 
this  ancient  kingdom. 

There  is  something,  too,  in  the  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  not 
ashamed,  in  these  days,  to  join  in  a  great  national  act  of  religion. 
In  the  vast  majority  thei-e  may  be  no  sentiment  of  the  kind,  but,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  a  willing  acceptance  of  it,  and  not,  as  there  would 
be  in  Paris,  a  satanical  rejection  of  it. 

But  I  must  be  off.     God,  in  His  goodness,  protect  you  all ! 

S. 

The  "  religious  clauses "  of  the  Education  Bill 
brought  Lord  Shaftesbury  an  enormous  "amount  of  work 
in  the  spring  of  this  year.  On  the  1st  of  March  he 
presided  over  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  to  protest  against  the  proposed  exclusion  of  the 
Bible  from  schools.  At  the  May  meetings,  the  Education 
Act  formed  the  principal  topic  of  his  addresses,  some  of 
which,  from  their  vehemence,  and  the  divided  opinions 
on  the  subject,  brought  him  into  conflict  with  friends 
almost  as  much  as  with  foes.  The  effect  of  the  Act  on 
the  operations  of  the  Bagged  Schools  was  t/ie  special 
"  sore  point.'' 

It  was  his  natural  temperament  to  take  a  dark  view 

*  His  son,  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley. 
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of  tilings,  and,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  the  fears  he 
entertained  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  groundless.  The 
old  system,  to  which  he  was  attached,  was  materially 
altered,  but  new  developments  of  the  same  work  took 
place,  and  the  operations  of  the  Eagged  School  Union 
were  as  successful  in  the  future,  although  in  different 
ways,  as  they  had  been  heretofore. 

Despite  his  gloomy  apprehensions,  he  had,  even  then, 
many  cheering  hopes,  and  we  find  him  writing  : — 

March  14th. — Ragged  School  pi-izes  last  night.  .  .  .  Talk  of 
the  '  Real  Presence '  1  Our  Lord  was  as  much  there  last  night  as  at 
any  time  or  any  place.   .  .  . 

On  the  day  the  entry  quoted  above  was  written,  he 
sent  the  following  letter  to  Lady  Shaftesbury : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Lady  Shaftesbury. 

March  Uth,  1872. 

Dearest  Min, — I  have  just  had  time  to  dine  on  my  return  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  I  enjoyed  four  hours  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  Bill,  and  I  try  to  write  you  a  short  note  for  to-morrow's  post. 

Vea  has  gone  to  dine  with  Anne.  I,  myself,  went  to  the  Levee 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  Queen  received  us  in  person  and  was 
gracious.  She  asked  after  you,  and  then  I  passed  on.  It  was  very 
full,  very  uninteresting,  and  the  rooms  contrasted  unfavourably  with 
the  Palace  at  St.  James's. 

Gigas  *  was  delightful.  He  came  rushing  into  my  room  :  '  Gran'pa, 
I  want  to  see  you  dressed.'  '  Very  well,  so  you  shall,  when  my  line 
things  are  on.'  '  Why  do  you  dress  so  early  ? '  '  Because  the  Queen 
tells  us  to  come  early.'     Then  a  thousand  questions. 

The  Dwarf  *  was  very  gracious  when  I  went  upstairs  to  see  her, 
and  allowed  me  to  kiss  both  cheeks.     You  perceive  that  I  have  got 

*  Nicknames  he  gave  to  two  of  his  grandchildren,  aged  five  and 
three  respectively. 
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into  the  fogrammic  period  and  am  passing  rapidly  into  the  regions  of 
twaddle. 

It  is  sadly  correct  :  '  Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest.'  How- 
ever, people  cannot  abuse  me  much  more  in  my  old  age  than  they 
did  in  my  youth.  I  am  making  enemies  on  all  sides ;  and  God,  as 
ever,  is  my  only  Friend.  Nevertheless,  I  have  the  prayprs  of  all 
the  children  of  poverty  and  sorrow,  and  I  value  them,  I  cannot  find 
language  to  say  how  much,  beyond  the  opinion  of  all  the  literary, 
scientific,  political,  and  social  magnates  that  the  world  possesses. 
Love  to  all.     God  be  with  vou. 

S. 

Nearly  every  day  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  to  the 
Countess,  and,  as  the  Diary  suffered  in  consequence,  we 
insert  a  few  of  the  letters  here : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Lady  Shaftesbury. 

March  19th,  1872. 

Dearest  Min, — Your  letter  filled  me  with  terror.  God  be 
praised  for  the  better  intelligence  you  have  sent  to-day. 

Sir  H.  Holland  has  just  been  to  see  me,  and  ask  a  question.  He 
is  an  astounding  man  for  eighty-four  years  of  age.  Northbrook 
called  on  me  to  take  leave.  He  had  mentioned  many  Indian  subjects 
a  few  days  ago.  He  resumed  them  to-day,  and  seemed  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  weight  and  greatness  of  the  duties  he  was  about  to 
discharge. 

People  began  their  calls,  this  morning,  at  ten  o'clock.  At  half- 
past  one  I  had  not  had  time  to  shave.  I  write  this  hurried  note  and 
must  go  off  to  Chancery  Lane.     May  God  be  with  you. 

S. 


Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Lady  Shaftesbury. 

March  2lst,  1872. 

Dearest  Min, —  .  .  .  God  be  praised  that  Conty  is  better,  as 
you  tell  me  in  your  letter  of  19th.  I  entirely  approve  your 
precautions,  though    I   trust   that   they    were    not    quite   necessary. 

U 
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Never  mind  causing  me  any  distress.     Tell  me  the  whole  truth,  and 
leave  me  to  supplicate  Almighty  God. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  snow  very  hard.  I  am  writing,  at  one 
o'clock,  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  grateful  that  I  have  a  roof  over 
my  head  and  a  fire  to  sit  by. 

I  had  a  very  favourable  meeting  last  night  at  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Company.  There  was  neither  unbelief  nor  disloyalty 
manifested  ;  but  the  reverse.  We  began  with  '  Bless  the  Prince  of 
Wales,'  and  ended  with  'God  save  the  Queen.' 

But  we  had  such  a  piece  of  music — a  sonata,  a  capriccio,  a  wild 
dream — on  the  pianoforte,  by  a  young  lady  !  I  thought  that  it 
would  never  end  ;  so  great  was  its  variety  of  roaring  and  mewing, 
enormous  thiimps  on  the  keys  and  then  almost  silence,  that  we 
applauded  in  joy,  several  times  before  it  was  over. 

Gigas  would  insist  on  seeing  my  hair  cut  to-day ;  but  he  would 
not  allow  his  own  to  be  touched.  He  is  wonderfully  systematic, 
and  hates  change.  At  breakfast,  I  gave  Sybil  her  sugar  on  my 
right  hand,  and  ofiered  some  to  Gigas  on  my  left.  '  Xo,'  he  said, 
'  on  the  other  side.'  He  was  accustomed  to  the  right ;  he  would  not 
alter,  and  so  round  he  went. 

I  am  going  to  have  here,  to-morrow,  a  regular  tea  fight.  I  have 
invited  sixty  heads  of  missions,  in  the  lower  parts  of  London,  to 
come  and  give  me  information  respecting  the  progi-ess  of  Christianity 
under  those  forms.  Lots  of  sandwiches,  tea,  coffee,  cakes,  bread  and 
butter,  and  plenty  of  sjjeeches.  The  '  Invites  '  have  made  quite  a  stir  : 
and  Spurgeon  has  written  for  cards  to  be  sent  to  two  of  his  friends. 

'  All  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  that  are  Jesus  Christ's.'  We 
are  getting  worse  and  worse.  It  is  hazai'dous  to  mention  the  Bible 
on  a  platform,  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  School- 
question.  I,  at  least,  do  not  mince  matters ;  and  I  stand  up  for 
God's  Word,  as  the  basis  of  education,  wherever  I  go.  I  shall 
soon  be  '  burked.'     Meanwhile,  God  bless  you  all. 

S. 


Lord  Sha/teshunj  to   Lady  Shafteshurij. 

April  12,  1872. 
Dearest  Min, — It  is  exactly  four  o'clock,  and  I  am  just  returned 
from  a  meeting  in  Bermondsey,  where  I  have  spent  all  the  morn- 
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ing.  Our  weather  is  fine  and  warm.  Your  accounts  of  Mentone 
are  ravishing ;  but  especially  do  we  rejoice  that  darling  Conty  is  so 
often,  and  so  long,  in  the  open  air.  It  will  cheer  her  up  and  give 
her  hopes.  There  is  yet  happiness  in  store.  '  Heaviness  may  endure 
for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.' 

As  for  your  recoveries,  you  want  to  raake  out  Mentone  as  '  a  pool 
of  Bethesda,'  with  room  for  everybody,  and  .some  one  to  put  every- 
body in.  Well,  it  may  (God  grant  it !)  do  you  as  much  good  as 
others,  but  never  until  you  shall  have  really  given  up  the  iive-o'clock 
tea,  that  pernicious,  unprincipled,  and  stomach-ruining  habit.  You 
cannot  like  it  '  even  medicinally  '  at  that  hour. 

The  last  Drawing-room,  Sydney  tells  me,  will  be  on  6th  May. 
Too  early,  I  fear,  for  you.  I  want  you  back.  The  house  needs  a 
little  stir. 

All  is  well,  God  be  praised,  Gigas,  the  Dwarf,  Rover,  Vea,  and 
myself.  We  went,  last  night,  to  Field  Lane,  to  hear  the  bell- 
ringers,  and  also  to  hear  the  children  sing.      It  was  quite  beautiful. 

I  hope  that  you  will  have  Azeglio  to  accompany  you  homewards. 
You  would  have  space  to  lodge  him  at  the  Pavilion,  should  he  arrive 
before  you  start  northwards. 

I  cannot  write  more,  as  the  post  will  be  going  out.  God  in 
heaven  be  with  you  !  S. 


Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Lady  Shaftesbury. 

April  16,  1872. 

Darling  Min, — You  are,  I  suppose,  in  great  grief  today — you 
and  my  precious  Conty — because  Hilda,  Sissey,  and  the  parrot,  are 
all  upon  the  start.  Well,  so  it  is.  But,  by  God's  blessing,  the 
separation  will  be  very  short,  and  you  will  soon  meet  again,  ay,  and 
in  Grosvenor  Square. 

You  will  find  England  as  restless  and  troubled  as  when  you  left 
it.  Perhaps  more  so,  for  new  demands  are  now  made,  bad  principles 
more  openly  asserted,  and  far  less  vigour  in  resistance  than  a  year 
ago.  I  met  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  this  morning,  who  had  often 
been  a  patient  in  a  madhouse.  He  was  very  calm  and  rational,  and 
seemed  to  think  (most  justly,  by-the-by)  that  the  inside  of  the  asylum 
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■was  far  less  '  furious  and  fatuous,'  as  the  Scotch  say,  than  the  out- 
side. 

Our  weather,  for  I  keep  you  apprised  of  all  that,  is  bright  and 
cold.  I  like  it,  and  feel,  God  be  thanked,  very  well.  I  hear  of 
colds,  catarrhs,  fluxions,  rheumatisms,  and  many  kindred  ailments, 
but,  as  yet,  our  peaceful  domicile  is  untouched  by  such  plagues, 
and  may  it  continue  so,  and  thus  Conty  will  arrive  at  a  pei-fect 
sanatorium. 

Prince  Arthur  seems  to  be  putting  himself  forward  in  a  very 
proper  way.  He  is  taking  chairs  at  hospitals,  &c.  All  this  is 
good. 

I  can  tell  you  very  little  of  society.  Vea,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
abundant  in  such  news.  We  are  hearing  much  of  '  agricultural 
menaces  and  strikes.'  And  I  see,  by  one  of  the  papers,  that  the 
spirit  has  crept  into  the  east  of  Dorset!  TurnbuU,  howevei-,  has  not 
mentioned  the  matter  to  me,  and  I  should  doubt  the  fact.  But, 
should  it  be  so,  it  can  be  neither  long  nor  vigorous.  I  have  urged, 
for  many  years,  the  necessity  of  abolishing  all  extras  and  of  paying 
the  labourers  in  money.  The  farmers,  to  do  them  justice,  have  not 
been  very  hostile.  I  found  more  objections  among  the  labourers 
themselves.  Beer,  beer,  beer  has  such  a  charm,  and  they  fancy, 
while  they  swill  it  at  harvest,  they  are  drinking  it  for  nothing. 

Ah,  my  dear,  these  social  reforms,  so  necessary,  so  indispensable, 
seem  to  require  as  much  of  God's  grace  as  a  change  of  heart.  Reason- 
ing is  at  a  standstill  for  good.  It  is  singularly  active  for  evil  just 
now 

Love  to  dear  Conty.  May  you  both  be  blessed  in  time  and  in 
eternity  !  S. 

There  were  more  than  ordinary  appHcations  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  for  "  chairs  and  donations  "  this  year,  and 
people  seemed  to  think  he  was  "  the  least  occupied  and 
the  richest  man  in  London."  The  Factory  Acts,  the 
Workshop  Acts,  the  Brickfield  Acts  were  all  being 
violated.  Evidence  could  only  be  obtained  by  agency, 
and  agency  required  time  and  money.  Ecclesiastical 
questions  were  growing  in  number  and  importance,  and 
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in  each  fresh  controversy  he  was  called  upon  to  take  a 
leading  part.  To  some  of  these  things  reference  is  made 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Diary  : — 

May  4tli. — To-day,  meeting  at  my  house,  of  cleigy  and  one  or 
two  laity,  to  consider  Church  Reform.  Some  thirty  present,  and  the 
whole  was  in  a  wise,  pious,  Christian  spirit.  Struck  amazingly  by 
the  testimony  of  the  vicars  of  great  parishes  to  the  aversion  of  the 
laity  to  the  public  recital  of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  .  .  .  All, 
indeed,  gave  evidence  alike.  Convocation,  however,  representing,  in 
fact,  neither  clergy  nor  laityj  has  decided  the  other  way. 

May  17th. — St.  Giles.  .  .  .  Deep  in  Church  Reform  ;  deep  in 
an  endeavour  to  make  the  Athanasian  Creed  no  longer  an  offence. 
The  world  is  rising  against  it.  And,  doubtless,  many  desire  a  change 
in  our  service,  because  they  hate  the  Creed  itself.  But  a  document, 
however  sublime  and  true,  yet  human,  must  not  be  forced  on  unwill- 
ing ears.  Our  Lord  Himself  gives  us  a  rule,  '  I  have  many  things 
to  tell  you  of,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  now.'  So  is  it  with  His 
servants.  T  have  undertaken  a  daring  scheme.  Delane  has  promised 
me  full  support.     I  shall  be  fiercely  assailed. 

May  2.5th. — To-day  will  appear  in  Times  my  letter  on  the  Atha- 
nasian Creed.  I  shall  need  a  skin  like  a  rhinoceros  to  withstand  the 
fury  of  my  enemies,  and  the  '  candour '  of  my  friends. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  efforts  of  the  Session  wei-e, 
the  seconding  of  an  address  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
to  Lady  Mayo,  in  which  he  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  Governor-General  of  India,  who  was 
cruelly  assassinated  on  the  6th  of  February  ;  an  able 
speech  in  support  of  Lord  Buckhurst's  Bill  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Acrobats  and  Small  Children  from  the 
cruelties  practised  upon  them  by  their  employers ;  as 
well  as  incessant  work  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
Bill,  and  the  Ballot  Bill,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 
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Some  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  the  year  are  thus 
referred  to  : — 

Aug.  26th. — The  autumn  manoeuvres  in  Dorset  very  successful. 
"Went  on  Friday  to  Portman's,  who  took  me  to  headquarters  and  the 
camp.  Saw  fifteen  thousand  men  in  line  on  Blandford  Downs ;  and 
heard  from  Quirk,  the  rector,  that  their  conduct  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  had  been  most  excellent.  On  Saturday,  a  division  nearly  ten 
thousand  strong  took  possession  of  Bottle-Bush,  close  by  the  Saint ; 
everything  was  order,  discipline,  and  good  humour. 

27  th. — Troops  move  from  St.  Giles'  to-day.  Another  corps  takes 
their  place.  I  managed  to  meet  them.  Had  my  poor  dear  wife 
been  well,  we  might  have  shown  the  officers  hospitality.  As  for  the 
men,  I  have  done  my  best,  giving  them  the  free  use  of  the  woods  for 
slielter,  the  gardens  for  amusement,  and  the  whole  river  for  bathing. 
I  must  run  down  directly  to  give  them  greeting. 

31st. — Saw  the  second  army,  under  Gen.  Brownrigg,  encamped 
on  my  downs  ;  every  one  in  raptures  with  the  countiy  for  all  pur- 
poses. Took  the  General  and  his  Stafi'  a  long  ride  over  Pentridge 
Hill.  He  gave  me  afterwards  a  parade,  sham  fight,  and  march  past. 
Truly  magnificent.  The  second  army  as  noble  in  every  i-espee*-  as 
the  first. 

Sept.  2nd. — Went  over  to  sham  fight  at  Blandford,  and  other 
manoeuvres — the  Duke    of   Cambridge   and  Prince  of  Wales  being 

present.       The    scene   was    very   grand Letter   that   I   had 

written  to  the  Times,  and  which  appeared  on  Saturday,  seems  to 
have  given  great  satisfaction. 

Although  in  some  respects  Lord  Shafteshurj-  was  a 
proud  man,  in  other  respects  he  had  not  a  particle  of 
pride  in  him.  On  the  grand  occasion  of  the  army  en- 
camping on  his  estate,  he  set  forth  in  his  little  open 
carriage  to  meet  the  General  and  his  Staff.  On  the  way 
he  met  an  old  woman  hobbling  along ;  he  at  once 
stopped,  gave  her  his  place  in  the  carriage,  and  himself 
mounted  the  box  !  In  this  way  he  drove  up  to  the  spot 
where  he  was  to   be  received  with  all  military  honours, 
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as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  in  absolute  uncon- 
sciousness that  there  was  anything  singular  in  the 
manner  of  his  arrival. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  Diary  that  a  great  weight 
was  upon  the  spirit  of  Lprd  Shaftesbury.  He  was 
depressed  and  dejected ;  an  undefined  foreshadowing 
of  evil  rose  "  vaporous,  like  the  night  naist  over  meadow 
lands."  He  gives  no  expression  to  any  presentiment ; 
he  utters  no  word  of  foreboding  ;  and  yet,  for  many 
months,  there  are  traces  of  a  shrinking  from  some 
unknown  cup  of  sorrow  awaiting  him. 

As  tie  sun, 
Ere  it  is  arisen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so,  often,  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events,  stride  on  before  the  events. 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 

It  was  SO  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  case,  and  in  nothing 
was  it  more  plainly  expressed  than  in  the  exquisite  ten- 
derness with  which  he  clung  to  the  warm  glowing  love 
of  the  one  who  had  made  his  home  bright  and  beautiful 
for  so  many  years,  who  had  entered  with  aifectionate 
zeal  into  all  his  plans  and  purposes,  and  especially  those 
which  lay  nearest  his  own  heart  for  the  welfare  of 
neglected  and  desolate  little  ones ;  who  had  stimulated 
his  faith  by  her  own  piety;  who  had  smoothed  the 
ruggedness  of  his  path  by  her  own  self-sacrifice  and 
self-devotion ;  and  who  had  been,  as  he  often  said, 
"  God's  best  gift  to  him."  Thus,  when  he  visits 
Panshanger,  her  early  home,  he  writes : — 

May  28th. — Panshanger.     The  place  is  beautiful,  but  it  makes 
me  very  melancholy.     What  changes  !  how  many  have  passed  from 
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tlie  face  of  the  earth  !  Not  only  those  who  were  dear  to  me,  but  so 
many  notorious  in  politics,  literature,  society.  Forty  years  have 
passed  since  I  first  knew  it.  The  seven  first,  I  lived  here,  when  in 
the  country,  almost  exclusively.  They  were  happy  years,  and  God 
knows  that  my  dear  and  precious  wife  has  done  her  best  to  make  the 
end  as  joyous  as  the  beginning. 

On  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding  day,  his  whole 

heart  is  poured  out  in  tender  affection,  in  the  following 

passage  : — 

June  10th. — To-day  my  wedding-day  !  Forty-one  years  ago  was 
I  united  to  that  dear,  beautiful,  tnie,  and  afi'ectionate  darling,  my 
blessed  Minny.  What  a  faithful,  devoted,  simple-hearted,  and  cap- 
tivating wife  she  has  been,  and  is,  to  me  !  And  what  a  mother  !  Ah, 
Lord,  give  me  grace  to  thank  Thee  evermore,  and  rejoice  in  Thy 
goodness.  Send  forth  Thy  Holy  Spirit  on  us,  and  lead  us  yet  in  the 
way  of  service,  obedience,  and  of  love !  But  she  is  still  absent  ! 
God,  in  Thy  mercy,  bring  her  home  speedily  and  safely,  and  with 
her,  my  poor,  precious,  suffering  Conty  !     . 

That  prayer  was  answered.  The  mother  and  daugh- 
ter returned  speedily  and  safely,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
invalid  the  sentence  of  death  was  written.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  go  almost  immediately  to  Malvern. 
While  there,  overstrung  by  excessive  watchfulness  and 
nursing,  the  health  of  Lady  Shaftesbury  gave  way.  As 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  she  returned 
to  London,  where,  with  her  constitutional  strength  and 
the  change  of  air,  it  was  thought  she  would  soon  be 
restored  to  health. 

The  progress,  however,  was  very  slow,  and  it  was 
advisable  that  the  best  medical  skill  should  be  sousrht : — 

Sept.  30th. — London.  Arrived  on  Saturday  night.  To-day  Gull 
has  spoken  ominously,  and  talks  of  hers  as  a  'grave  case.'     I  am 
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terrified ;  and  yet  I  think  he  has  spoken  beyond  his  knowledge. 
Our  only  hope  now,  as  ever,  is  in  God.  He  can  bless  the  art  of  the 
physician. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  Dr.  Andrew  Clarke  was  called 
in ;  and  on  the  following  da}^,  Sir  Spencer  Wells. 

Sometimes  a  man's  character  is  best  revealed  by  what 
he  says  and  does  in  the  midst  of  great  crises  which 
touch  the  very  centre  of  his  life.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
believed  in  the  power  of  prayer,  and  in  the  affectionate 
sympathy  of  the  poor ;  and  in  the  hour  of  his  crushing 
anxiety  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Orsman,  of  the  Golden  Lane 
Costers'  Mission,  thus  : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Mr.    W.  J.   Orsman. 

September  30th,  1872. 

Dear  Orsman, — I  am  writing  to  you  with  the  very  pen  my 
Oostermonger  friends  gave  me  ;  it  has  been,  and  it  will  be,  I  doubt 
not,  of  great  use  to  me  on  many  occasions.  But  now  I  must  ask  my 
excellent  brothers  and  sisters  in  Golden  Lane  to  aid  me  by  their 
prayers.  My  wife  and  daughter  have  been  very  ill  ;  and  there  is 
still  danger. 

I  believe  much  in  the  prayers  of  Christian  people ;  and  I  know 
that  there  are  many  among  you — so  do  not  forget  me.  Our  Lord 
teaches  us  that  there  is  mighty  power  in  the  fervent  supplications  of 
the  poor.  The  children,  too,  must  remember  me,  as  I  have  often 
remembered  them. 

May  God  be  with  you.  Shaftesbury. 

For  some  days  after  this,  Lady  Shaftesbury  appeared 
to  be  rapidly  regaining  health,  and  on  the  14th  of 
October  she  was  able  to  take  the  air  in  a  short  carriage 
drive.  But  in  the  evening  there  was  a  serious  relapse, 
and  on  the  following  day — while  his  heart  was  breaking 
— Lord   Shaftesbury  turned   to   his    Diary,   with   that 
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strange  instinct  whicli  had,  all  his  life,  made  it  to  him 

as  a  safety-valve  for  pouring  out  the  pent-up  fires  of 

his  soul,  and  wrote  : — 

Oct.  15tli. — Minny,  my  own  Minny,  is  gone.  God  took  her  soul 
to  Himself  at  about  twelve  o'clock  this  morning.  She  has  entered 
into  her  rest,  and  has  left  us  to  feel  the  loss  of  the  purest,  gentlest 
kindest,  sweetest,  and  most  confiding  spirit  that  ever  lived.  Oh,  my 
God,  what  a  blow  !  But  we  bow  before  Thee  in  resignation  and 
sorrow.  Almost  her  last  words  were,  '  None  but  Christ,  none  but 
Christ.'  .  .  .  What  a  placable  spirit !  what  a  power  to  forgive  !  and 
what  a  sublime  power  to  forget !  Somehow  or  other  her  heart  could 
not  retain  the  impression  of  an  alTront  or  a  harshness.  What  do  I 
not  owe  to  her,  and  to  Thee,  0  God,  for  the  gift  of  her  1  But  now 
to-night  will  be  a  terrible  event.  For  the  first  time,  I  must  omit  in 
my  prayers  the  name  of  my  precious  Minny. 

On  the  19th  of  October  the  remains  of  Lady  Shaftes- 
bury were  committed  to  the  grave  in  the  little  village 
church  of  Wimborne  St.  Griles.  A  simple  tablet  near 
the  family  pew  bears  a  tribute  "  To  the  Memory  of  a 
wife,  as  good,  as  true,  and  as  deeply  beloved,  as  God, 
in  His  undeserved  mercy,  ever  gave  to  man." 

From  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  wrote  a  most 
kind  and  touching  autograph  letter,  to  the  humble 
Eagged  School  teacher  and  the  illiterate  coster,  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  poured  in  upon  Lord  Shaftesbur3^ 
The  following  is  his  reply  to  a  letter  from  his  friend 
Lady  Gainsborough : — 

Lord  Shafteshury  to  Lady  Gainsborough. 

October  ^ith,   1872. 
Deae  Lady  Gainsboeough, — I  must  thank  you  for  your  most 
kind  letter.     You  knew  my  blessed  wife,  and  she  knew  you ;  and  I 
call  testify  to  the  real  affection  she  felt  for  you. 
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Some  people  may  say  that  at  my  time  of  life  I  ought  not  to  be 
grieved.  But  I  cannot  help  it,  and  so  that  I  do  not  sorrow  as  one 
without  hope  and  murmur  against  God's  will,  there  is  no  sin.  I  am 
astounded  and  dazed  to  find  myself  without  her.  She  was  my 
earthly  mainstay,  and  cheered  almost  every  moment  of  my  existence 
by  the  wonderful  combination  pf  truth,  simplicity,  joyousness  of 
heart  and  purity  of  spirit.  She  was  a  sincere,  sunny,  and  gentle 
follower  of  our  Lord  ;  and  almost  the  last  words  that  fell  from  her 
lips  were,  '  JSTone  but  Christ.' 

During  the  long  space  of  forty  years  that  God,  in  His  special  and 
undeserved  mercy,  allowed  me  to  live  in  union  with  that  inestimable 
woman,  there  was  an  increase  and  no  abatement  of  love  on  either 
side.  And  now  that  He  has  taken  her,  I  must  believe  that  it  is  a 
continuance  and  not  a  withdrawal  of  His  mercy  ;  and  I  bow  before 
Him  with  reverential  gratitude  for  His  past  goodness. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  tremendous .  blow,  and  one  particularly  so  to 
the  daughters  she  has  left  behind  her.  Cecil  feels  it  with  singular 
keenness.  But  all  have  been  sustained,  and  above  all  Oonty,  the 
suffering  one,  by  God's  grace. 

May  He  ever  be  with  you  and  yours,  my  dear  friend,  for  our 
blessed  Saviour's  sake. 

Your's  veiy  sincerely, 

Shaftesbury. 

When  the  devoted  mother,  who  had  watched  her 
sufiering  child  with  unwearying  solicitude,  was  called 
away,  it  seemed  impossible  that  Lady  Constance  Ashley 
could  survive  the  shock.  But  she  rallied,  and  then  her 
only  hope  of  recovery,  the  physicians  said,  was  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  beneath  the  shelter  of 
those  rocks  that  shut  out  the  northern  blasts,  and  where, 
On  former  occasions,  she  had  found  the  bright  sunshine 
of  summer  in  the  time  of  winter. 

It  would  be  irreverent  to  add  a  single  word  to  the 
simple  and  touching  beauty  of  the  following  narrative  : — 
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Oct.  26th. — Mentone,  Mentone,  say  the  doctors  ;  but  how  get  her 
there?  How  find  her  strength  for  the  long  and  fatiguing  journey  ? 
How  get  her  across  the  water  in  wind  and  rain  ?  We  are  painfully 
harassed.  God  be  gracious  to  us.  and  shine  upon  ns,  and  open  a  way 
for  our  escape.     O  Christ,  hear  me  !  .   .  . 

Nov.  1st. — To  St.  Giles  on  1st  for  business,  sad,  solitary,  and 
silent.  .  .  .  When  dark,  crept  into  the  church,  and  prayed  to  God  in 
peace,  though  not  in  happiness,  near  her  dear  resting-place.  .   .  . 

Nov.  13th. — Mentone.  Journey  very  tedious  and  very  sorrow- 
ful. Arrived  here  still  more  sorrowful.  I  could  admire  nothing, 
enjoy  nothing,  for  she  was  not  here  to  share  it  with  me.  Conty  well, 
and  not  tired.  If  the  Lord  will,  I  must  live  for  her  sake.  How 
sad,  how  forlorn,  how  isolated,  in  her  sick  state  !  No  attention,  no 
kindness,  no  sympathy  of  any  relative  can  approach  that  of  a 
mother — and  such  a  mother.  But  let  us  give  God  true  and  ever- 
lasting praise  that  He  has  so  touched  her  heart  by  His  holy  spirit  as 
to  make  her  resigned,  meek,  patient  in  tribulation,  rejoicing  in  hope, 
and  full  of  faith.  She  looks  to  heaven  and  sees  her  blessed  mother 
there,  and  not  in  the  cold  and  silent  grave. 

Deo.  1st. — Sunday.  More  than  a  week  to-day  of  deep  anxiety. 
Conty,  my  blessed  Conty,  attacked  by  inflammation  of  the  liver. 
The  fever  now  gone,  by  God's  mercy,  but  the  weakness  is  terrible. 
The  precious  child  is  ripe  for  heaven — resigned,  meek,  patient,  lovina;, 
and  full  of  faith  in  her  adorable  Saviour.  And  yet  my  flesh  cries, 
Stay,  stay,  stay.  Not  so  she  ;  she  is  ready,  nay  almost  desirous  to 
be  gone. 

Dec.  6th. — At  no  time  so  deep  the  sensation  of  being  left  alone 
as  at  sunset.  But  the  promise  of  our  Lord,  and  the  enjoined  prayer, 
'  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,'  reunite  us.  How  do  I  bless  His 
holy  name  that  He  had  put  it  into  her  dear  heart  thus  to  prav  ! 

Dec.  12th. — How  wonderful,  and  how  solitary,  as  I  look  at  the 
setting  sun,  and  remember  that  my  Min,  ni}'  precious  Min,  is  gone 
from  me — never  to  return  !  But  may  I  not  say,  and  hope,  with 
David,  '  I  shall  go  to  her,  though  she  will  not  return  to  me  ] ' 
Blessed,  dearest,  truest,  tenderest  of  women  !  God's  precious  and 
most  merciful  gift  to  me. 

Dec.  16th. — At  half -past  one  this  day  God  took  the  soul  of  my 
blessed  Conty  to  Himself  Never  was  a  death  so  joyous,  so  peaceful. 
Heaven  itself  seemed  opened  before  her  eyes.     '  Christ  is  very  near 
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me,'  she  said,  and  when  I  reminded  her  of  her  mother's  favourite 
line,  '  Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  cling,'  she  expanded  her  hands,  her 
whole  face  beamed  with  the  liveliest,  happiest  smile  I  ever  saw,  and 
she  inclined  her  head  towards  me  in  assent  quite  exulting.  What  an 
end  !  How  certain  her  eternal  bliss.  How  certain  the  wish  of  her 
heart  to  join  her  precious  mother  !  It  is  almost  impossible  to  weep 
even  for  ourselves,  when  we  think  of  it ;  so  truly  blessed  is  her  state, 
so  wonderful  her  departure  from  this  world.  But,  O  God,  to  us, 
what  a  loss  1  and  specially  to  Hilda  and  Cecil ;  what  a  loss  !  my  God, 
have  mercy  upon  them.     They  are  young,  and  I  am  old. 

Dec.  18th. — Preparing  for  departure  as  soon  as  possible.  God 
grant  to-morrow.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  I  wish  the  people 
every  blessing.  But  I  return  with  joy.  And  yet  it  is  endeared  to 
me  because  Minny  and  Conty  loved  it.  .   .   . 

Half-an-hour  or  more  before  her  death,  she  became  suddenly 
quite  herself,  as  in  days  of  strength  and  of  joy.  She  sat  up  in 
bed,  her  face  was  radiant  with  inward  pleasure,  she  spoke  to  every 
one  around.  '  Dearest  papa,'  said  the  blessed  child,  '  Do  not  give 
way.'  '  I  want  to  bless  you  now  for  all  that  you  have  taught  me.' 
Darling  girl,  she  taught  me,  in  one  half-hour,  more  than  I  had 
imparted  in  her  whole  life.  Cecil,  not  knowing  it  to  be  a  text  of 
special  charm  to  her,  said,  '  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain.'  '  Oh  yes,  oh  yes,'  she  replied,  all  beaming  with  delight, 
'  thank  you,  thank  you.'  Then  it  was  that  I  quoted  her  mother's 
song,  '  Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  cling,'  and  then  it  was  that  she  seemed 
to  be  already  an  angel.  Soon  after  she  exclaimed,  '  I  know  that  1 
am  going  to  die,  for  I  feel  so  happy.'  With  these  words  she  fell 
into  a  soft  sleep.  In  a  short  time  she  was  gone ;  and  no  one  could 
mark  the  moment  of  departure.  '  I  have  seen  many  death-beds  of 
holy  Christian  people,'  said  the  nuise  ;  '  but  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing approaching  to  this.  I  can  only  call  it  angelic'  And  so  it 
was.  And  were' there  not  angels  present?  Might  they  not  have 
waited  to  caiTy  her,  as  they  carried  Lazarus?  Was  her  blessed 
mother  there?  Was  our  own  most  dear  Lord  far  oSI  She  said 
'  Christ  is  very  near,'  she  must,  I  think,  have  perceived  something 
that  we  did  not. 

I  will  ever  maintain  that  this  was  a  striking  and  special  mercy 
vouchsafed  by  Almighty  God,  not  only  to  mitigate  our  sorrow,  but 
positively  to  raise  us  into  joy.     Neither  speech  nor   writing   can 
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adequately  describe  what  it  was.  The  sudden  change  was  like  a 
resurrection ;  she  seemed,  as  it  were,  inspired,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that,  with  the  calmness  of  Heaven  around  her,  her  face 
actually  shone.  O  merciful  and  Heavenly  Father,  may  our  souls, 
washed  and  purified  by  the  all-atoning  blood  of  Thy  dear  Son  our 
Saviour,  myself  and  my  children,  who  yet  survive,  be  found  at  last 
in  Thy  adorable  presence  with  my  beloved  wife  and  beloved  daughter, 
Thine  own  inestimable  gifts,  to  dwell  with  Thee  in  safety,  and  in 
peace  for  ever  and  for  ever.  And,  O  God,  may  I  pray  that  our 
other  blessed  and  pious  children,  gone  before  us,  Francis,  Maurice, 
and  Mary,  may  be  with  us,  for  truly  did  they  love  Thee  and  Thy 
blessed  Son. 

Dec.  28th. — London.  Yesterday  consigned  to  the  grave,  in  the 
vault  at  St.  Giles's,  the  remains  of  my  precious  beloved  angelic 
daughter.  The  day  dark  and  gloomy;  but  as  we  started  on  the 
procession  the  sun  came  out,  like  a  smile  from  Heaven,  and  retired 
again  when  all  was  over.  Whether  special  or  not,  I  bless  God  for 
the  cheerful  sign. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 

1873-1876. 

The  Discipline  of  Suffering — Watercress  and  Flower  Girls  Mission — "  Emily  " 
Loan  Fund — Temperance  Movement — A  Moderate  Drinker — A  good  old 
Custom — Evils  of  Intemperance — Charity  Organisation  Society — Mr.  Plim- 
soll  and  British  Seamen — A  Scene  in  the  House — Letter  to  Mr.  PlimsoU — 
Dr.  Mclvaine,  Bishop  of  Ohio — Church  Reform — Window  Gardening  and 
Flower  Shows  for  the  Poor — Lines  hy  Dean  Stanley — Facilities  of  Worship 
Bill — The  Confessional  in  the  Church  of  England — Great  Meeting  in  Exeter 
Hall— Death  of  Bishop  Wilherforce— In  the  Twilight— Scotland— State  of 
the  Church — Putlic  Worship  Regulation  Bill — Elections  under  the  Ballot — 
Strauss — Among  the  Costers — Return  of  Mr  Evelyn  Ashley  for  Poole — A 
Revivalist  Preacher — Church  Congress  at  Brighton — Sanitary  and  Social 
Questions — Wear}'  of  Controversy — MesFrs.  Moody  and  Saukey — At  the 
Agricultural  Hall — Shaftesbury  Park  Estate — Artisans'  Dwelling  Com- 
pany— Urged  to  Visit  America — Master  and  Servant — Factory  System  in 
India. 

"  Nothing  can  happen  to  a  man — no  loss,  no  tribula- 
tion— whicli  may  not  leave  him  stronger,  better,  more 
full  of  spiritual  resources  than  it  found  him,  if  only 
he  has  made  sure  of  God.  and  of  the  perfect  ends 
towards  which,  alone  and  for  ever,  God  conducts  His 
own."  *  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  discipline  of 
suffering  on  Lord  Shaftesbury.  He  was  cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed;  and  within  three  months  of  the 
time  when  the  grave  closed  over  his  beloved  ones,  he 
was  again  in  the  midst  of  his  old  work,  toiling  with  a 
vigour  that  had  never  been  surpassed.  "  Tribulation 
worketh  experience,"    and   to    the  poor,  the  suffering, 

*  "  The  Discipline  of  Suffering."    Rev.  Jas.  Durran,  M.A. 
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and  the  sad,  he  went  forth  from  his  own  grief  with 
a  heart  overflowing  with  sympathy,  and  powers 
wakened  into  fresh  activity,  consecrated  afresh  by 
sorrow.  For  the  next  few  years  his  energy  was  little 
short  of  marvellous ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  his 
endurance ;  every  hour  of  every  day,  and  almost  every 
minute  of  every  hour,  had  its  pre-arranged  duty.  The 
sense  that  the  night  was  coming  when  no  man  can 
work,  made  vivid  to  him  constantly  by  the  memory  of 
his  bereavements,  spurred  him  on  to  new  endeavours. 
The  mere  bodily  fatigue  involved  in  constant  journeyings, 
in  monotonous  "  chairs "  for  three,  five,  or  sis  hours 
a  day  ;  the  perambulations  among  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor ;  the  consequent  irregularity  in  his  hours  for  meals 
and  rest ;  the  early  mornings  and  late  nights  ;  all  these 
things  would  have  taxed  the  vigour  of  a  young  man 
in  the  early  prime  of  life,  but  in  a  man  who  had 
passed  the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten,  whose 
health  was  shattered,  and  whose  nervous  system  was 
overstrained,  such  labours  were  truh'  marvellous. 

If  we  only  glance  at  some  of  them  in  passing,  it  is 
because  they  were  continuations  and  extensions  of 
earlier  efforts ;  or  new  schemes  closely  allied  to  old  ones. 
It  will  only  be  to  those  which  broke  up  fresh  ground 
that  we  shall  particularly  refer. 

One  of  his  first  efforts,  after  his  bereavement,  was 
to  establish  in  connection  with  the  "  Watercress  and 
Flower  Girls  Mission "  a  fund,  named,  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  the  "  Emily  Loan  Fund,"  to  enable  this 
strange  race  of  beings,  of  whose  existence  ewerj  one  is 
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aware,  but  of  whose  hard  battle  with  life  very  few 
know  anything,  to  earn  their  living  when  watercress  and 
flowers  are  out  of  season.  No  description  can  convey 
an  idea  of  the  dire  distress  experienced  by  these  poor 
creatures  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in  and  the  sources 
of  their  incomes  fail.  The  question  how  to  help  them 
in  their  necessity  was  decided  by  this  Fund.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Mission  a  sum  of  money  from  which  deserving 
applicants  might  draw,  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
stock-in-trade  for  the  winter.  Thus,  one  poor  woman 
would  make  application  for  the  loan  of  a  baked-potato 
oven,  a  coffee-stall,  a  barrow  and  board  for  the  sale  of 
whelks,  or  any  other  article  by  which  she  might  see  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  earning  a  living.  The  condition 
upon  which  the  loans  were  granted  was,  that  borrowers 
must  find  security  for  the  full  value  of  the  article 
borrowed,  thereby  protecting  the  Fund  from  loss,  and 
giving  the  best  guarantee  of  the  honesty  and  industry 
of  the  borrower.  When  the  actual  value  of  the  article 
was  repaid,  it  became  the  property  of  the  hirer. 
During  the  period  this  fund  has  been  in  operation  the 
rule  as  to  security  has  been  strictly  enforced,  and  "  it 
has  not  debarred  half-a-dozen  deserving  cases  from  the 
advantage  of  the  Fund."  It  has  been  of  constant 
occurrence  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  good  position, 
who  have  observed  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the 
deserving  poor  for  many  years  in  the  same  locality,  and 
who  would  not  have  hesitated  to  have  lent  the  money 
themselves,  have  preferred  to  let  it  come  through 
r 
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the  Society,  and  have  stood  security  for  the  suras 
required. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
working  of  this  scheme,  and  many  a  touching  stor}- 
he  could  tell  of  the  lives  of  the  poor  creatures  it  had 
benefited.  This  is  how  he  spoke  of  the  Mission  and  the 
"  Emily  Loan  Fund  "  to  the  writer  : — 

"I  believe  that  among  these  watercress  girls  there 
are  many  as  honest  and  as  pure  as  are  to  be  found  in  all 
London.  Those  who  are  successful  go  into  business  ; 
often  buy  a  cofFee-stall,  the  outfit  for  which  costs  as 
much  as  £10. 

"  I  was  one  day  at  the  ofBce  with  Groom.*  A  nice- 
looking  girl  came  in.  "  '  I  want  a  loan,  please,  of  a  very 
large  sum.'  "'What  for,  my  dear?'  "Tor  flowers 
and  basket.'  "  '  Have  you  anything  in  the  world  ?  ' 
"'Not  a  sixpence.'  "'Can  you  give  security?' 
"'Oh,  yes!  the  shoemaker's  wife  wUl  go  bail  for 
me.'  "  '  How  much  do  you  want  ?  '  "  '  Well,  I  don't 
think  I  can  do  with  a  penny  less  than  £1.'  It  was 
given,  and  every  farthing  repaid.  Of  all  the  move- 
ments I  have  ever  been  connected  with,  I  look  upon 
this  Watercress  Girl  Movement  as  the  most  successful. 
The  girls  appear  in  different  forms  at  different  seasons. 
Fruit  girls  in  summer,  flower  girls  in  spring,  coffee- 
stall  keepers  in  winter.  The  whole  is  established  on 
a  system  of  loans,  and  is  the  most  successful  system  I 
have  ever  known.  It  was  begun  in  1S7.:2,  and  we  have 
had  out    800  to  1,000  loans,   and  have  not  lost  £50 

*  Mr.  J.  A.  Groom,  the  Honorary  Superintendent  of  the  Mission. 
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during  the  whole  period.  Not  in  one  solitary  instance 
have  we  had  to  recover  by  legal  means.  Amounts  are 
lent,  up  to  £2,  generally  about  £1,  and  they  repay 
weekly,  from  6d.  to  Is.  a  week,  and  most  precise  and 
punctual  are  they  in  their  repayments.  What  has  been 
lost,  and  it  has  been  very  little  in  the  circumstances, 
has  been  by  reason  of  death  or  sickness,  and  not  by 
fraud." 

The  first  public  labours  referred  to  in  the  Diary  for 
this  year  are  the  following  : — 

March  4th. — Went  on  Feb.  14th  to  Stepney,  for  great  meeting  of 
working  men,  and  opening  of  a  temperance  public-house.  And  also, 
at  earnest  request  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  move  Resolution  at  Mansion 
House  fixing  day  of  Hospital  Sunday.  On  28th,  went  with  Orsman, 
through  Golden  Lane,  to  visit  my  Costermongers.  Well  do  these 
poor  people  put  us  all  to  shame.  Piety,  resiguation,  faith,  in  the 
depths  of  penury,  and  seemingly  without  hope. 

In  the  extract  given  above  Lord  Shaftesbury  refers 
to  his  first  direct  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Teetotal 
movement,  if  taking  the  chair  at  one  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Gough's  orations  in  1860  be  excepted.  Although  he 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  temperance,  and 
spoke  strongly  upon  the  effects  of  drunkenness,  he  was 
not  himself,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  a  total  abstainer. 
"  I  am  worse  than  a  drunkard,"  he  would  say,  play- 
fully, "  I  am  a  moderate  drinker."  On  one  occasion, 
speaking  at  a  banquet,  he  said : — 

I  have  seen  much  of  these  public  festivals,  and  I  know  the 
unanimity  and  good  feeling  which  they  create ;  I  know  the  harmony 
they  produce  ;  I  know  how  many  prejudices  have  been  removed,  and 

r2 
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how  many  quarrels  and  animosities  have  been  made  up  by  meeting 
at  the  convivial  dinner-table.  And  I  know  a  very  old  custom, 
which  seems  to  have  been  going  out  of  late,  but  which  I  am  glad  to 
see  is  being  revived — the  custom  of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  with 
your  fellow  man.  It  is  one  of  the  wisest  institutions  which  appears 
to  have  been  framed  for  conviviality,  and  for  promoting  good  feeling 
one  towards  another ;  it  is  framed  in  the  highest  system  of  policy. 
I  have  known  many  a  quarrel  made  up  between  men  who  had 
not  exchanged  words  for  years,  but  who,  meeting  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  one  asking  the  other  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him, 
they  had  become  friends  to  the  hour  of  their  death.  Therefore,  I 
say,  never  give  up  this  convivial  system,  only  take  it,  like  you  should 
every  other  means  of  enjoyment,  in  moderation.* 

On  the  other  hand,  he  often  spoke  emphatically  on 
the  evils  of  intemperance.     Thus  he  says  : — 

I  remember  being  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  chairman  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  as  to  the 
progress  or  non-progress  of  insanity  in  these  realms.  I  told  them 
that  I  believed  that  seven-tenths  of  the  insanity  that  prevails  in  this 
country,  that  seven-tenths  of  the  insanity  that  prevails  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  no  doubt  also  in  other  countries,  are 
attributable,  either  in  the  persons  themselves  or  in  their  parents,  to 
habits  of  intoxication.  If  the  Temperance  Associations  had  not 
arisen  some  years  since,  I  believe  the  amount  of  insanity  in  this 
country  would  be  five-fold  greater  than  it  is. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Diary, 
"  Moved  first  resolution  at  Anniversary  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society."  This  was  another  "  first  work  " 
on  behalf  of  a  Society  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  assisted 
in  many  ways  in  subsequent  years,  and  with  which, 
although  not  agreeing  with  some  of  its  operations,  he 
was  never  in  any  way  brought  into  conflict  or  antagonism 

*  Dorset  County  Friendly  Society,  June  11th,  1868. 
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at  any  time.  He  admired  the  vigilance  with  which 
they  prosecuted  inquiries  and  "  ferreted  out "  fraud  and 
imposture  ;  their  success  in  abolishing  abuses,  and  in 
setting  up  useful  institutions ;  but  he  feared  that  the 
Society  would  never  be  popular,  inasmuch  as  it  acted, 
in  his  opinion,  with  too  great  severity,  and  arrogated 
to  itself  the  function  of  being  able  to  do  everything. 
He  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Old  Mendicity 
Society,  and  was  wont  to  say  that  the  success  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  would  be  greater  than  it 
has  been,  if,  with  its  vaster  machinery,  it  would  work 
more  upon  the  basis  of  its  predecessor. 

Public  feeling  was  much  agitated  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year,  by  the  revelations  made  by  Mr.  PlimsoU, 
M.P.  for  Derby,  as  to  the  perils  of  British  seamen,  con- 
sequent upon  the  overloading  of  ships,  and  the  use  of 
unseaworthy  vessels.  It  was  a  cause  which  at  once 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was 
desirous  to  extend  to  seamen  the  protection  enjoyed  by 
miners,  colliers,  factory  children,  and  emigrants.  He 
became  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  supporting  Mr. 
Plimsoll  to  obtain,  at  once,  a  Protection  Act,  pending 
the  Inquiry  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  presided  at 
a  great  public  meeting  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  March 
22nd,  to  protest  against  the  iniquitous  system  Mr. 
Plimsoll  had  exposed.     Eeferring  to  it  he  says  :  — 

Marck  24th. — On  Saturday  evening,  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall, 
of  London  workmen  to  support  Plimsoll  in  his  glorious  defence  of 
the  wretched,  oppressed  seamen  of  the  Mercantile  Marine.     Very 
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full,  singularly  enthusiastic,  and  yet  prudent  and  judicious.     Myself 
in  chair.    .  .  . 

Like  other  men  smarting  under  a  burning  sense  of 
cruelty  and  injustice  unredressed,  Mr.  PlimsoU  was 
hurried  into  saying  injudicious  things,  and  doing  in- 
judicious acts.  As  chairman  of  his  Committee,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  found  himself  involved  in  many  difficulties, 
but,  in  the  midst  of  good  and  evil  report,  he  stood  by 
him  to  the  end.     Thus  he  writes  : — 

April  22nd. — I  find  him  bold,  earnest,  and  rash.  He  will  ruin 
himself  and  the  cause  by  his  violence.  He  says  what  he  believes, 
and  believes  what  he  says,  and  he  will  take  no  man's  ad"\-ice.  He  is 
proud  of  his  own  impetuosity,  and  seems  to  think  that  no  one  can 
be  weary  of  it.  His  great  and  true  facts  will  all  be  neutralised  by 
his  small  and  inaccurate  statements.  .  .  . 

April  25th. — Plimsoll,  worthy  man,  is  growing  wiser — but  it  is 
too  late.  The  explanation  that  would  have  satisfied  Norwood,  the 
prosecutor,  before  the  matter  went  into  Court,  must  now  be  a  public 
retractation,  and,  probably,  with  payment  of  costs.  This  is  very 
sad.  .  .   . 

Eventually  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  was  brought 
forward,  but,  on  July  22nd,  1875,  Mr.  Disraeli  intimated 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
proceed  further  with  the  measure  that  year.  This  was 
more  than  Mr.  Plimsoll,  whose  whole  heart  and  soul 
were  in  the  movement  he  had  so  enthusiastically 
espoused,  could  bear.  Addressing  the  Prime  Minister, 
he  implored  him  not  to  send  thousands  of  men  to 
certain  death  by  withdrawing  the  measure.  Then, 
carried  away  by  excitement,  he  walked  up  the  floor  to 
the  table  of  the  House,  and,  pointing  to  the  opposition 
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benches,  cried,  "  I  will  unmask  the  villains  who  have 
sent  brave  men  to  death."  A  week  was  given  to  Mr. 
PlimsoU  to  express  his  regret  for  "  having  transgressed 
the  orders  of  the  House." 

On  the  following  day  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  to 
him  as  follows  : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Mr.  S.  PlimsoU,  M.P. 

Julynrd,  1875. 

My  dear  Me.  Plimsoll, — As  Chairman  of  your  Committee  from 
the  commencement,  I  may  express  my  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  you.  1  can  enter  into  all  your  indignation  and  your  fears. 
Language  would  fail  me  to  describe  the  wickedness  and  folly  of 
giving  preference  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  over  yours — for 
yours  it  is — that  affects  the  Jives  of  so  many  men  and  the  happiness 
of  so  many  families.  But,  as  you  have  often  listened  to  me  before, 
pray  listen  to  me  now. 

I  earnestly  counsel  you  to  appeal  in  the  presence  of  the  House 
and  maintain  your  statements  to  the  full,  but  express  regret  that, 
under  the  great  excitement  into  which  you  fell,  you  offended  against 
the  rules  and  orders  laid  down  for  the  government  of  debate.  Such 
a  course  will  prove  a  real  benefit  to  yourself  and  to  the  cause  you 
have  in  hand.  You  know  how  truly  I  share  all  your  hopes  and 
fears  in  this  matter,  and  how  earnestly  I  pray  God  to  bless  and 
sustain  one  who  has  urged  it  with  so  much  nobleness  and  sincerity. 

Yours  truly, 

Shaftesbury. 

Mr.  Plimsoll  accepted  the  advice,  and,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  week,  appeared  in  the  House,  and  in  "  no 
grudging  spirit,  but  frankly  and  sincerely,"  apologised 
to  the  Speaker  and  the  House. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  watchfulness  over  his  friend  did 
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not  cease  here,  and  there  are  many  indications  of  the 
help  and  counsel  he  gave  him — such  as  the  following  :  — 

July  30th. — Good  deal  of  negotiation  with  Plimsoll — I  find  him 
reasonable,  honest,  and  self-denying — but  I  dread  his  impetuosity ; 
and  the  efforts  of  men  in  the  House,  who,  evidently,  are  seeking  to 
goad  him  into  another  excitement.  Have  persuaded  him  not  to  go 
to  the  House,  but  to  intrust  his  amendment  to  Mr.  Heed.  Many 
JI.P.'s  concurred  with  me. 

In  1876,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  designed  "to 
mitigate  avoidable  dangers  without  unnecessarily  ham- 
pering commercial  enterprise,"  passed  into  law. 

Death  was  busy  among  Lord  Shaftesbury's  friends 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  we  find  him  on  a  day  in 
April  acting  as  pall-hearer,  at  the  pre-funeral  service,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  of  his  invaluable  and  sympathetic 
friend  of  over  thirty  years'  standing.  Dr.  Mcllvaine, 
Bishop  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church ;  and,  on  a  day  in  May,  at  a 
funeral  service  at  St.  Jude's,  Islington,  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Pennefather,  "  one  of  the  best  men  God  ever  sent  on 
earth." 

As  the  May  Meetings  approached,  there  was  none 
to  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  looked  forward  with  greater 
anxiety  this  year  than  that  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid 
Society.     In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haldane,  he  says  : — 

Previously  to  passing  into  the  regions  of  twaddle  not  far  distant, 
I  long  to  deliver  my  soul  on  Church  Reform. 

But  my  views  are  very  broad,  very  unpalatable,  and  without 
support  from  anyone. 

They  will  give  great  offence.  Yet  I  cannot  remain  at  the  head 
of   Church   Societies,   and  conceal  them.     T    propose  to  speak    out 
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openly  at  the  P.A.S.,  and  then  retire  from  the  Presidentship,  saying 
that,  with  such  opinions,  I  ought  not  to  occupy  a  post  which  ought 
to  be  filled  by  a  person  in  harmony  with  those  he  represents. 

The  important  speech  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society  was  exactly  what 
he  had  intended  it  to  be,  a  plain  statement  of  the 
Church  Reforms  he  considered  indispensable.  It  pro- 
voked much  controversy,  as  he  anticipated.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  his  speech  : — 

It  would,  I  believe,  be  very  difficult  to  bring  any  three  persons 
to  agree  as  to  the  expediency  of  Church  Reform ;  and  still  more 
difficult  to  get  them  to  agree  as  to  what  that  Reform  should  be.  And 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  necessary.  If  the  Church  is  to  be  saved, 
she  must  be  adapted  to  the  temper  and  wants  of  the  people.  And 
this  must  be  done  in  a  very  eflectual  way — it  must  be  done  in 
accordance  with  what  Lord  Straffiard  said  to  Archbishop  Laud,  when 
he  wrote,  'My  Lord,  it  must  be  thorough.'  .   .  . 

We  must  contend  for  a  careful,  but  efficient,  reform  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  There  are  many  things  in  the  Liturgy  which 
seem  almost  inspired.  The  Liturgy  breathes,  in  the  main,  something 
Divine ;  it  goes  to  the  very  hearts  of  the  people ;  a  very  few 
eliminations  would  remove  what  is  objectionable,  and,  if  these  were 
made,  there  would  not  be  a  religious  man  in  the  country  who,  what- 
ever might  be  his  denomination,  could  not  take  the  Prayer  Book  to 
his  inmost  heart. 

The  patronage  of  livings. — A  reform,  or  an  attempt  at  reform, 
of  that,  must  likewise  follow.  That  system  is  faulty,  no  doubt, 
nevertheless,  I  am  quite  sure  that  any  attempt  to  substitute  some 
other  system  for  that  which  exists,  would  only  tend  to  make  matters 
worse.  Yet  it  must  not  be  passed  over.  For  my  own  part  I  am 
prepared  to  go  into  the  whole  question,  and,  having  a  certain  number 
of  livings  at  my  disposal,  I  am  prepared  to  submit  them  to  any 
arrangement  that  might  be  likely  to  do  good  ;  but  there  are  two 
changes  to  which  I  should  strongly  object — first,  that  appointments 
to  livings  should  be  made  a  matter  for  popular  election  ;  and  secondly 
— tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! — that  they  should  be  given  to  the  bishops. 
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The  next  thing  which  I  would  say  is — I  hope  the  clergy  present 
will  not  take  alarm,  as  I  have  on  my  side  the  authority  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher  and  Archbishop  Leighton  * — that  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
you  desire  to  accommodate  your  action  to  the  feelings  and  wants  of 
the  country,  you  must  alter  the  basis  of  Ordination,  the  system  of 
administering  Ordination,  and  admitting  men  to  Holy  Orders  ;  in 
other  words,  you  must  take  this  power  away  from  the  bishops  ex- 
clusively, and  call  in  the  co-operation  of  the  presljytery.  Such  a 
course  was  recommended  by  Archbishops  Usher  and  Leighton,  and, 
I  am  sure,  nothing  would  tend  more  to  induce  great  numbers  of 
people  to  join  our  Church  than  the  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of 
things  under  which  Ordination  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
individual.   .   .  . 

Then  there  is  another  question — the  increase  of  the  Episcopate. 
Now  I,  once  for  all,  protest  against  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate 
without  some  other  and  very  material  changes.  I  am  not  such  a 
lover  of  Episcopacy  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  salvation.  I:^  how- 
ever, people  desire  an  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  it  is  to  be  had  by 
the  sub-division  of  dioceses  and  the  revenues  into  two,  so  that  there 
would  be  forty-eight  bishops  instead  of  twenty-four.  The  carrying 
such  a  proposal  into  effect  might  involve — I  will  not  deny  it — a 
great  and  mighty  change  ;  it  might  involve  as  much  as  the  removal 
of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  a  respect  being  had,  of 
course,  to  life  interests.  I  know  perfectly  well  the  danger  that 
would  attend  such  a  movement  as  that ;  I  know  pei-fectly  well  the 
danger  to  which  the  House  of  Lords  itself  would  be  exposed.  You 
cannot  attempt  to  repair  an  old  ediiice  without  endangering  the 
whole  fabric,  and  therefore  this  is,  of  course,  a  matter  which  requii-es 
to  be  contemplated  very  seriously.  But  our  duty  at  the  present 
moment  is  to  consider  the  safety  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not 
how  to  perpetuate  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  may  not  stand ; 
but  if  it  does  stand,  it  will  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  not 
necessarily  through  its  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Bench. 

There  are  many  other  reforms.  I  have  indicated  only  a  few,  but 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  my  gi-eat  object,  that  the  Church  should 

*  See  also  The  Rubric  on  "  The  Form  and  Manner  of  Ordering  Priests," 
where  "the  priests  present,"  are  associated  with  the  Bishop  in  the  im- 
Ijosition  of  hands. 
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be  made  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  you  will  look  upon  me  as  a  most  revolutionary 
man ;  but  such  changes  as  I  have  suggested  are  things  which  prevent 
revolutions,  and  learned  writers  maintain  that  half  the  Revolutions 
which  have  occurred  in  the  world,  have  occurred  because  those  who 
foresaw  them  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  meet  them  by 
necessary  changes. 

Eeferring  in  his  Diary  to  this  speech  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury says : — 

May  9th. — Some  were  pleased,  some  alarmed,  and  all  astounded. 
I  spoke,  however,  the  result  of  convictions,  and  God,  in  His  mercy, 
sustained  me.  My  propositions  are,  no  doubt,  large,  sweeping,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  hazard.  But  less  than  this  will  not  bring  with 
it  one  element  of  safety.  At  the  ensuing  elections,  if  the  Church  be 
assailed,  the  country  will  give  no  response  of  defence,  except  in 
support  of  a  very  vigorous  and  popular  measure. 

But  such  expressions  from  the  President  of  a  Society  tend  to 
compromise  that  Society  and  make  it  incur  the  peril  of  a  great  loss  of 
moral  and  financial  succour.  Wrote,  therefore,  instantly,  and  gave 
in  my  resignation  of  the  office,  thus  sparing  the  Committee  a  thousand 
disagreeables  of  various  kinds. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Society  did  not  accept  the  resignation. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  many  side-efforts  of 
the  Eagged  School  movement,  was  the  cultivation  of 
plants  and  flowers,  under  given  regulations,  by  the 
scholars ;  and,  at  a  fixed  time,  the  whole  being  gathered 
into  a  Show,  tested,  and  prizes  awarded. 

The  advantages  of  these  Flower  Shows  in  a  social 
aspect  were  many.  They  provided  a  source  of  simple 
recreation,  and  gave  a  new  interest  in  home,  by  adding 
unwonted  cheerfulness  to  the  comfortless  rooms  of.  the 
poor.  They  became  the  means  of  drawing  attention 
to  some  of  the  social  wants  of  the  working  classes,  such 
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as  the  need  of  fresh  air  and  ventilation  and  more  space. 
They  taught  them  simple  habits  of  forethought  and 
prudence,  for  if  they  would  win  the  prizes,  they  must 
purchase  their  plants  long  beforehand,  and  expend 
money  and  time  on  what  might  only  be  a  probability  of 
success.  Their  chief  good  was,  that  in  watching  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  flowers  under  their  care,  the 
children  and  their  parents  were  brought  into  close  con- 
tact with  something  pure  and  innocent  and  beautiful, 
— something  that  should  speak  to  the  better  part  of 
their  natures,  and  tell  them  of  Him  who  has  made  the 
earth  beautiful  and  fair. 

It  seemed  almost  incredible  that  many  of  the  plants 
and  flowers  exhibited  at  these  Shows,  were  reared  and 
watched  and  tended  in  some  close  garret,  or  cellar,  by 
the  little  ragged  urchins  who,  a  short  time  before,  were 
whining  in  the  streets  for  alms. 

There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  appearance  of 
many  of  the  flowers ;  some  of  them  "  had  not  the 
slightest  pretension  to  beauty ;  some  appeared  to  have 
had  a  terrible  struggle  to  present  even  a  decent  appear- 
ance ;  others  were  in  the  last  stage  of  a  galloping  con- 
sumption. Yet  all,  it  was  reported,  had  been  tended 
with  even  too  much  care,  amidst  the  most  blighting  in- 
fluences and  untoward  circumstances."  * 

From  the  first.  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  the  warmest 

interest  in  this  branch  of  work.      "  I  believe  there  is 

nothing  among  the  secondary  means  of  instruction,"  he 

said,  "  to  surpass  window  gardening  and  flower  culture. 

*  Bagged  School  Union  Magazine. 
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It  has  called  out  all  the  various  qualities  of  attention 
and  care,  and  it  has  improved  their  knowledge  of  sacred 
and  holy  things." 

For  many  years  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  given  away 
the  prizes  at  the  annual  Flower  Show  in  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Window  Gardening,  of  which  Dean  Stanley  was 
president.  The  flowers,  humble  and  simple  enough, 
breathed  whispers  of  strange  histories.  Some  were 
reared,  in  furtive  hours,  in  crowded  slums ;  some  were 
tended  by  the  poor  sufferers  in  Westminster  Hospital ; 
some  came  from  the  workhouse,  and  many  from  the 
parochial,  national,  infant,  Sunday,  and  ragged  schools  ; 
some  from  the  kitchens  of  domestic  servants  and  the 
quiet  homes  of  working  people. 

*Those  Flower  Show  days  in  Dean's  Yard  were  always 
happy  days  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  festival  just  as  heartily  as  did  his  good 
friend  Dean  Stanley. 

Another  of  the  great  benefits  of  these  Shows  was,  that 
they  brought  together  those  who,  from  social  distinction, 
rarely  met,  and  so  knew  little  of  each  other,  and  the 
sympathy  thus  shown  by  the  rich  to  the  poor  evoked 
a  very  kindly  spirit.  Lord  Shaftesbury  frequently 
related,  with  infinite  pleasure,  a  little  incident  that 
occurred  on  one  occasion  at  the  distribution  of  prizes 
in  Dean's  Yard,  illustrating  the  love  and  confidence 
thus  generated.  "  As  I  was  mixing  among  the  people, 
I  felt  a  little  hand  playing  with  mine,  and  a  little  girl 
looked  up  in  my  face  and  said,  '  Please,  sir,  may  I  give 
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you  a  kiss  ?  '  I  said,  '  I  am  sure  you  may,  my  dear, 
and  I'll  give  you  one  too.'  Do  you  think  then  I  did  not 
say,  '  What  would  London  be  without  her  children?  "' 
This  sorrowful  year.  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  to  Canon 
Conway,  with  whom  the  arrangements  rested,  saying 
that  he  had  better  find  some  new  and  younger  Chairman 
for  the  Annual  Flower  Show  in  Dean's  Yard,  and  adding 
that  he  was  in  the  condition  of  a  tree  which,  as  Lucan 
says,  "  casts  a  shadow,  no  longer  with  its  leaves,  but 
only  by  its  stem."  He  sent  the  note  to  Dean  Stanley, 
who  returned  it  with  the  following  verses  : — 

'  Trunco,  iSToN  Peondibus,  Efficit  Umbeam.' 
Well  said  old  Lucan — Often  have  I  seen 
A  stripling  tree,  all  foliage  and  all  green  ; 
But  not  a  hope  of  grateful,  soothing  shade. 
Its  empty  strength  in  fluttering  leaves  displayed. 
Give  me  the  solid  trunk,  the  aged  stem. 
That  rears  its  scant,  but  glorious,  diadem ; 
That  thro'  long  years  of  battle  or  of  storm, 
Has  striven  whole  forests  round  it  to  reform  ; 
That  plants  its  roots  too  deep  for  man  to  shake  ; 
That  lifts  its  head  too  high  for  grief  to  break  ; 
That  still,  thro'  lightning-flash  and  thunder-stroke, 
Retains  its  vital  sap  and  heart  of  oak  j 
Such  gallant  tree  for  me  shall  ever  stand, 
A  great  rock's  shadow  in  a  weary  land. 
May,  1873.  A.  P.  S. 

Against  the  original  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote,  "  I 
knew  that  the  Dean  was  very  kindly  disposed  towards 
me.     But  I  did  not  know  how  kindly.     S." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  withdrew  his  appeal,  and  attended 
the  Show.  In  concluding  his  speech,  he  made  use  of 
the   beautiful   expression   that   "  The   great   and   final 
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Grarden  of  Paradise  was  onlj'-  to  be  approached  through 
the  Garden, of  Grethsemane." 

When  he  had  uttered  these  words,  a  voice  cried  out 
from  the  crowd,  "  That  is  the  best  thing  you  have  said." 
Whose  voice  it  was,  or  what  influence  the  words  spoken 
had  upon  the  man,  we  do  not  know,  but  there  was 
probably  a  story  attaching  to  the  utterance,  for  Lord 
Shaftesbury  pasted  the  report  of  the  affair  in  a  book, 
and  against  the  words,  in  his  own  handwriting,  is  this 
note  :   "  I  thank  Grod  that  He  permitted  me  to  say  it." 

"  The  Facilities  of  Worship  Bill,"  promoted  by  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Carnarvon,  and  supported  by  the  Episcopal  vote, 
was  defeated  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  It  proposed  that  a 
bishop,  on  the  request  of  twenty-five  parishioners,  was 
to  have  authority  to  license  buildings  for  public  worship 
without  the  consent  of  the  rector.  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
objection  was,  that  this  was  placing  too  much  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  bishops. 

27th. — Last  night  a  great  success  in  House  of  Lords  ;  God  gave 
it  to  feeble  efforts — praised  be  His  holy  name — in  answer  to  prayer. 
Defeated  Lord  Carnarvon  on  second  reading  of  Facilities  of  Worship 
Bill.     Twelve  bishops  voted  with  him.     ,     .     . 

This  was  Lord  Shaftesbury's  principal  movement  in 
Ecclesiastical  matters  in  Parliament  this  year.  Oat  of 
doors,  however,  there  were  many  allied  subjects  pressing 
upon  his  attention,  and  especially  that  of  the  Confes- 
sional. 

A  petition,  signed  by  400  clergymen,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  praying — 
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"  That  in  view  of  the  wide-spreading  and  increasing 
use  of  sacramental  confession,  your  Venerable  House 
may  consider  the  advisability  of  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation, selection,  and  licensing  of  duly  qualified  confes- 
sors, in  accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of  canon  law." 

The  matter  was  discussed,  and  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee. 

But  the  fact  of  tlie  presentation  of  sucb  a  petition 
roused  the  indignation  of  all  good  Protestants,  and,  of 
course,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  take 
tlie  lead  in  the  agitation.  He  wrote  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  saying  that  the  laity  were  in  great  alarm  ; 
that  they  turned  in  the  first  instance  to  their  natural 
protectors,  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church ;  and 
requested  His  Grace  to  be  good  enough  to  tell  him  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  before  taking 
any  forward  step.  The  Archbishop  replied  courteously 
that  the  matter  had  been  considered  by  the  bishops,  who 
had  since  gone  to  their  dioceses,  and  would  not  meet 
again  until  early  in  the  month  of  July.  To  this  Lord 
Shaftesbury  rejoined  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  canvass 
the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  who  had  doubtless  excellent 
reasons  for  deferring  the  question,  till  July,  but  that  the 
laity  and  the  clergy  could  not  accept  that  as  a  comfort- 
able assurance,  and  he  must  not  consider  them  precipi- 
tate if  they  proceeded  at  once  to  action,  and  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands. 

Accordingly  a  "  public  meeting  of  Churchmen,  loyal 
to  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation,"  was  called  for  the 
80th  of  June,  at  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  presided.      It 
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was  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  meeting,  and  he  spoke 
with  a  warmth  and  energy  which  aroused  a  perfect 
furore,  and  was  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  loud 
and  ringing  cheers. 

He  condemned,  in  no  measured  terms,  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation,  a  professedly  Protestant  body  of 
bishops,  for  ever  receiving  such  a  petition ; — it  should 
have  been  sent  back  as  an  insult  to  Grod's  Holy  Word 
and  the  truth  of  the  Divine  sacraments;  instead  of 
which,  it  was  read  and  discussed  in  "  soft,  delicate,  and 
apathetic  language."  He  then  proceeded  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  Confessional,  and  to  give  some  startling 
descriptions  of  the  system,  as  narrated  by  M.  Michelet 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Priests,  Women,  and  Families." 

It  was  one  of  the  strongest  speeches  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury ever  uttered,  and  it  was  received  with  extraordinary 
enthusiasm,  the  whole  audience  rising  and  cheering 
vociferously  for  a  prolonged  period  as  he  concluded  his 
peroration  with  the  words,  "  Perish  all  things,  so  that 
Christ  be  magnified.'"' 

Eeference  is  made  to  the  Anti- Confessional  meeting 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  Diary  : — 

July  1st. — Last  night  great  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  myself  in 
the  chair,  for  an  Anti-Confessional  movement.  It  was  signally  suc- 
cessful. The  enthusiasm  prodigious,  and  sustained  to  the  very  last. 
I  had,  wonderful  to  say,  an  opportunity  of  bringing  out  and  applying 
the  sentence  that,  by  God's  grace,  has  been  so  long  on  my  heart,  iind 
which  I  and  my  precious  Minny  so  often  exchanged,  '  Perish  all 
things,  so  that  Christ  be  magnified.'      I  bless  Thee,  O  Lord.     .     . 

The  sad  and  sudden  death  of  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  whom  for  many  years  Lord 
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Shaftesbury  had  been  brought,  in  a  variety  of   ways, 
into  opposition,  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Diary  : — 

July  20th. — Sunday.  Just  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester;  absolutely  thunder-struck  with  amaze- 
ment and  terror.  '  So  teach  us.  Lord,  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.'  Thrown  from  his  horse  yester- 
day, he  broke  his  neck.  God  be  with  us.  '  We  know  not  what  an 
hour  may  bring  forth. ' 

'  Betwixt  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
He  mercy  asked,  he  mercy  found.' 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haldane,  written  on  the  same 
day,  he  says  : — 

"  This  event  came  on  me  like  an  earthquake.  I  was 
all  but  horror-struck.  Every  kind  feeling  I  ever  had 
towards  the  Bishop  is  again  alive.  He  was  neither 
covetous  nor  hard,  and  he  oftentimes  stood  forward  in 
the  defence  of  the  oppressed." 

Throughout  the  year — and  for  many  years  afterwards 
— there  are,  in  the  midst  of  the  record  of  ceaseless  activi- 
ties, some  very  touching  passages,  which  show  how  keen 
was  the  struggle  against  abandoning  himself  to  his 
sorrows,  and  how  vividly,  at  all  times  and  in  every  place, 
he  was  alive  to  the  tremendous  loss  he  had  sustained. 

April  1st. — They  are  never  out  of  my  mind,  hardly  out  of  sight ; 
as  the  days  lengthen  the  solitude  seems  to  increase.  Even  in  my 
youth,  a  tine  summer's  evening  had  ever  the  effect  of  melancholy  over 
my  heart.  It  has  continued  through  manhood,  but  not  a  sorrowful 
melancholy,  rather  the  occasion  to  a  prayer  for  the  Second  Advent. 
But  now  the  setting  sun  and  the  long  twilight  wDl  make  me  feel 
their  absence  still  more.  Quicken  it,  O  Lord,  into  a  warmer  suppli- 
cation for  Thy  blessed  Coming !     .     .     . 

April  10th. — St.  Giles's.    The  place  is  solitary  and  sad ;  the  charm 
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of  one  to  share  it  with  me  is  gone.  But  God  is  wise  and  good.  .  .  . 
Blessed,  precious  wife,  some  of  thy  last  words,  spoken  in  health  ami 
happiness,  while  the  shadow  of  death  was  not  even  before  thine  eyes, 
spoken  in  sorrow  of  some  infidel  and  cruel  expressions,  '  And  this, 
too,  when  He  died  for  us  ! '  They  rejoiced  me  then — they  now  ring 
like  music  in  my  ears.  '  The  name  of  Jesus,'  said  old  Leigliton,  '  is 
fragrant.' 

April  14th. — Her  loss  is  more  and  more  keen  every  day.  God 
alone  knows  what  I  feel  and'  sutler.  May  He  watch  over  and 
subdue  me  ! 

Oct.  12th. — Sunday.  .  .  .  Shall  I  never  see  her  again,  0 
Lord,  that  sweetest,  dearest,  most  precious  of  women  1  Surely  there 
will  be  recognition  ;  surely  a  reunion  of  love.  God  knows,  and  He 
is  both  wise  and  good,  and  tenderly  considerate.  Perhaps  she  and 
my  darling  Conty  are  much  nearer  than  I  suppose.  Perhaps  they 
see  me,  watch  over  me,  and  pray  for  me.  We  cannot  pray  to  saints 
in  heaven.  Both  Scripture  and  reason  forbid  it.  But  neither  one 
nor  the  other  forbids  me  to  believe  that  the  blessed  in  heaven  may 
pray  for  the  struggling  on  earth — nay,  they  rather  bid  us  to  do  so. 
The  highest  duty  and  the  richest  enjoyment  is  in  the  imitation  of  our 
Lord.  He  is  ever  interceding  for  those  that  He  loves  ;  and  why  not, 
in  a  far  lower  degree,  the  departed  spirits  for  those  they  have  left  on 
earth?    . 

May  25th. — Sunday.  Last  night,  as  I  went  to  bed,  the  recollection 
of  my  precious  Minny's  words  rose  in  my  mind :  '  O  Lamb  of 
God,  I  come ' — and  then,  like  lightning,  the  words  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  :  '  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  The 
ioy  and  comfort  unspeakable.     I  thank  Thee,  0  Lord.   .  .  . 

In  August,  a  tour  in  Scotland  was  most  beneficial 
to  the  health  and  spirits  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  He 
visited  lona  and  Staflfa;  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Eum, 
where  "  a  minister  of  religion  comes  to  visit  the  twenty 
or  thirty  families  there,  three  times  a  year,  and  other 
comforters,  never,"  and  where,  so  far  as  he  could  learn, 
there  was  not  a  book  on  the  island.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Stornoway,  along  the  whole  eastern  side  of 
}r2 
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Lewis  and  Harris,  "  wild  and  inhospitable,  and  without 
a  trace  of  life ;  "  then  driven  by  wind  and  rain  to  Por- 
tree, and  when  fine  weather  came,  along  the  coasts  of 
Skye,  Inverness,  and  Argylesbire,  back  to  his  favourite 
headquarters,  Wemyss  Castle,  the  home  of  his  old 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burns,  with  whom  so  many 
happy  days  of  his  life  were  associated. 

Other  pleasant  cruises  were  taken,  and  places  of 
interest  visited.  "  A  happy  and  healthy  time  at 
Ochtertyre,"  he  notes  ;  "  here  again,  after  an  interval  of 
fifty-three  years  !  first  came  in  1820,  year  of  Queen's 
trial,  with  my  college  and  life-long  friend,  Greorge 
Howard,*  now,  I  trust,  in  Heaven." 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  month  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  left  his  hospitable  friends: — "We  have 
stayed  here  verj  long,  in  the  enjoyment  of  unbounded 
kindness.  Our  home,  now  solitary,  without  the  light 
and  life  of  my  blessed  and  beloved  Minny,  did  not,  as 
heretofore,  call  us  away." 

It  was  always  with  regret  that  he  tore  himself  awa}'- 
from  Wemyss  Castle.  "  Its  external  and  internal  charms 
are  alike  and  equal.  Nature  is  rarely  so  beautiful  as 
here,  and  society  rarely  so  kind.  May  every  blessing  of 
time  and  of  eternity  descend  on  this  family,  on  them, 
on  theirs,  on  old  Abraham  and  Sarah, f  and  on  all  they 
love  in  Christ  Jesus." 

From    Wemyss    Castle    he    proceeded    to   Belfast, 


*  Afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
t  Familiar  names  given  to  the  father  and  motier  of  Mr.  Jolin  Burns, 
both  of  them  patriarchal  in  age. 
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making  his  first  sojourn  in  Ireland,  and,  after  a  few  brief 
visits,  went  on  to  Dunbrody,  the  home  of  his  daughter 
and  Lord  Templemore.  "  It  is  a  comfort  to  be  here, 
arid  talk  over  '  the  blessed  ones '  now  gone  to  their 
rest."  On  tlie  19th  of  September  he  left  Dublin—"  Of 
all  the  uninteresting  places  in  the  world,  Dublin  is  to 
me  the  most  so  ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  " — and  arrived 
in  London  with  health  and  vigour  renewed  for  the  work 
that  stood  before  him  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

Instinctively  he  turned,  in  these  dark  days,  to  the 
loving  sympathy  of  his  children.  With  his  eldest 
daughter,  Lady  Templemore,  he  corresponded  more 
intimately  than  with  any  one,  and  very  touching  are 
some  of  the  references  in  his  letters  to  their  mutual 
loss.  Thus,  writing  to  her  on  board  the  Ferret,  off 
Oban,  July  29,  1873,  he  says  : — 

I  wish  that  you  were  with  us.  We  passed  within  ten  miles  o£ 
Ireland,  and  thought  of  you,  although  you  were  not  there.  I  wish 
the  others  were  with  us ;  yet,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  '  wish  that 
we  were  with  <Aem .' '     They  are  ever  in  my  mind  ;  and  I  love  to  sit 

and  think  over  their  last  and  assuring  words May  God  in 

His  mercy  be  with  you. 

Constantly  as  his  sorrow  was  present  to  him.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  did  not  morbidly  indulge  it;  on  the  contrary, 
he  sought  every  means  to  overcome  it.  The  following 
letter,  sad,  playful,  energetic  by  turns,  is  an  admirable 
reHex  of  the  attitude  of  his  mind  at  this  time : — - 
Lord  Shaftesbii,ry  to  Lady  Templemore. 

Bkoadlands,  Jan.  ZQth,  1874. 
Dearest  Vea, — I  have  just  read  your  letter  to  Hilda.     We  go 
from  here  to-day,  and  remain  at  the  Saint  until  Tuesday  morning. 
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We  tlien,  as  Evelyn  desires  it,  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  a  day  or 
so,  and  after  that,  God  willing,  straight  to  London.  St.  Giles's 
would  be  very  solitary  for  me  and  Hilda  all  alone,  and  besides,  I 
must  find  some  refreshment  in  the  duties  of  London  life ;  some  dis- 
traction from  thoughts  of  former  days  ;  something  to  keep  out  of 
sight  the  vacant  chair  ;  something  to  keep  my  ears  from  always 
listening  to  catch  that  dear,  beautiful,  silver  voice.  I  miss  her  and 
the  precious  Conty  more  and  more  every  hour.  Pusey  wrote  to  me 
at  the  time  of  the  event,  and  said,  '  You  will  be  a  changed  man' — 
and  so  I  am,  in  many  respects.     But  God's  will  be  done. 

There  is,  I  hope,  good  ground  to  anticipate  success  for  Edy.* 
The  coup  d'etat,  reprehensible  as  it  is,  will  rather  serve  his  cause. 
He  is  on  the  spot,  and.  his  opponent  is  absent ;  and  he  is  spared  the 
evil  effects  of  further  defeats  of  the  Government  at  election,  the  mob 
always  loving  to  go  on  the  winning  side. 

Mr.  ,  a  favourite  clergyman,  'spounded  and  'splained  St.  Paul 

to  us  this  evening.  It  was  a  marvellous  effort  of  freezing  power. 
It  was  Revelation  frappee — the  Gospel  in  ice.  So  far  as  I  can  judge, 
tell  Templemore,  Gladstone  will  have  a  majority,  but  a  diminished 
one.  His  friend,  D'Izzy,  has  not  done  anything — though  clearly  he 
thinks  otherwise — to  abate  that  majority.  G.  alarmed  all  the 
capitalists  by  saying  that  he  was  prepared  for  a  full  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  income  tax,  without  saying  what  he  would  put  in  its 
place.  D'Izzy,  resolved  not  to  be  outdone,  replies,  '  Why,  I  am  ready 
to  do  the  same.'  'Well,  if  that  be  so,'  remarks  the  country,  'we 
had  better  bear  the  ills  we  have '  (G.  and  his  Cabinet)  '  than  fly  to 
others' — D'Izzy  and  his — 'that  we  know  not  of.'  They  are  all  alike 
on  both  sides  ;  all  equally  honest,  wise,  patriotic,  and  trustworthy  ! 
Such  at  least  is  my  poor  opinion. 

What  a  thing  it  is  for  a  nation  to  have  such  a  store,  nay,  such 
a  treasury  of  good  men  ! 

Love  to  every  one.    May  God  bless  and  prosper  you. 

S. 

The  great   subject  that  now,  more   than  ever,  was 

pressing  upon  the  thought  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the 

state  of  the  Church.      A  long   and   persistent  warfare 

*  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  was  contesting  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  Liberal 
interest. 
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against  Ritualistic  and  Romanising  practices  had  been 
carried  on  by  him.  For  nearly  seven  years  he  had 
continued  the  contest,  almost  without  intermission,  but 
in  none  of  his  Parliamentary  efforts  had  he  met  with 
great  success.  In  1867  his  Clerical  Vestments  Bill  was 
set  aside  by  the  appointment  of  the  Ritual  Commission ; 
his  further  Bill,  founded  on  the  recommendations  of 
that  Commission,  was  arrested  on  the  ground  that  it 
exceeded  the  recommendations ;  for  four  Sessions  he 
had  persistently  laboured  on  his  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
Reform  Bills,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  carry. 
Success,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  reckoned  by  results 
that  can  be  tabulated,  and  his  success  lay  rather  in  this 
— that  he  had  dragged  abuses  into  the  light,  had  sown 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  principles  which  were  to  take 
root  and  check  the  overwhelming  spread  of  error; 
had  provoked  discussion,  and  had  broken  up  the  soil  in 
which  others  were  to  sow  and  reap. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  discern,  with  a  pro- 
phetic eye,  the  evils  that  were  coming  upon  the  Church ; 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  fact  that  reform  in  the  constitution  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  was  a  pressing 
necessity.  He  saw  that  the  times  were  pregnant  with 
mighty  issues,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1874 
it  seemed  that  the  crisis  of  the  times  had  come.     Refer- 


» 


ring  to  that  period  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Revieic 
in  an  article  on  "  The  State  of  the  Church  "  observed, 
when  speaking  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bills  : — 

*  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1874,  No.  273,  p.  247. 
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"  We  are  not  using  stilted  language,  or  falling  into 
the  error  of  magnifying  contemporary  events,  when  we 
say  that  the  action  now  going  forward  claims  our  best 
attention,  because  it  is  of  the  last  importance.  It  is  a 
turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  in  England; 
it  is  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England — that  Church  which  has  maintained  relations 
with  the  realm  of  England  through  every  change  of 
dynasty  and  fortune,  and  been  faithful  to  the  realm 
through  all.  It  is  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
a  Church  whose  sees  are  older  than  the  Monarchy  ; 
whose  charters  were  confirmed  by  Knut,  the  Dane ; 
thousands  of  whose  parishes  are  still  as  they  were 
settled  under  the  Norman  kings ;  and  whose  fabrics 
are  the  handiwork  of  more  than  twenty  generations  of 
Englishmen.  It  is  a  turning-point,  too,  in  the  history 
of  a  Church  whose  bishops  have  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  national  legislature,  and  whose  courts  and  con- 
vocations have  formed  part  of  the  national  constitution 
through  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  which  our 
history  has  to  tell.  To  a  man  who  can  look  before 
and  after,  who  can  see  in  a  given  crisis  the  man}'  forces 
of  which  it  is  the  single  resultant,  and  who  can  also 
forecast  the  diverse  issues  which  must  follow  accordino- 
as  it  is  wisely  dealt  with,  or  the  reverse,  the  situation  is 
full  of  the  deepest  interest." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  "  a  man  who  could  look  before 
and  after,"  and  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  Public 
Worship  Bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  ~Sth  of  April,  with  the 
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most  profound  interest.  The  design  of  Archbishop  Tait's 
Bill  was,  in  fact,  to  do,  though  not  so  effectually,  what 
had  been  proposed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  Bills,  upon  which  he  had  expended  the  labour  of 
four  years.  In  those  labours  he  had  received  very  little 
encouragement  from  the  Eight  Reverend  Prelates  ;  but 
now,  the  Church  Establishment  was  threatened  by  so 
many  perils,  that  the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Canter- 
bury took  the  lead  in  proposing  remedial  measures,  and 
thus  the  bishops  were  roused  to  attempt  the  removal  ot 
the  wrongs  and  the  abuses  which  were  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  exist. 

It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  foreign  to  our  purpose, 
to  give  the  whole  history  of  the  measure  or  to  analyse 
its  provisions.  Initiated  at  Addington,  it  was  submitted 
by  the  Primate  at  large  meetings  of  the  bishops  at 
Lambeth,  where  it  was  twice  changed  and  modified.  It 
still  had  many  faults,  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  exposed 
when  the  Bill  was  introduced,  and  yet  more  forcibly  on 
the  Second  Reading  on  the  11th  of  May.  One  of  his 
principal  objections  was,  that  according  to  the  new 
measure,  the  proposed  Court  was  to  consist  of  ecclesi- 
astics, with  one  exception  nominated  by  the  bishop,  and 
all  subject  to  his  authority.  The  Bishop's  discretion  was 
to  be  paramount,  and,  as  if  to  exclude  the  control  of 
public  opinion,  they  were  to  be  empowered  to  sit  in 
camera.  In  pointing  out  the  perils  of  this  proposal. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  quoted  the  words  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Camden  as  to  "judicial  discretion."  "The  discretion 
of  a  judge,"  said  the  famous  Chancellor,  "  is  the  law  of 
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tyrants.  It  is  different  in  different  men  ;  it  is  always 
unknown;  it  is  casual,  and  depends  upon  constitution, 
temper,  and  passion.  In  the  best,  it  is  oftentimes 
caprice  ;  in  the  worst,  it  is  every  vice  and  passion  to 
•which  human  nature  is  liable."  Lord  Shaftesbury 
added  : — 

But,  if  sucli  be  the  case  in  respect  of  professional  and  trained 
lawyers,  how  mwch  stronger  is  the  statement  in  reference  to  bishops, 
who,  though  rising  into  judges,  have  never  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
legal  education  and  experience  1  Why,  in  some  aspects,  my  Lords, 
the  better  the  bishop  is  as  a  bishop,  the  less  qualified  he  would  be 
as  a  calm  and  dispassionate  judge.  It  would  be  beyond  human 
nature  to  expect  that  a  bishop,  sitting  in  power  and  authority  in  a 
Court,  a  man  of  earnest  piety  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion, 
should  not  feel  a  strong,  almost  an  irresistible  bias  towards  the 
decision  that  seemed  to  be  the  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  My  Lords,  I  am  called  a  Low  Churchman — and  I  dare  say 
I  am  so — but  I  most  solemnly  declare  that,  even  were  I  sure  of  Low 
Church  bishops  for  half  a  century  to  come,  I  would  not  confer  on 
them  the  discretion  contained  in  this  Bill.  No  one,  whoever  he  may 
be,  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  absolute  power. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Diary  : — 

May  26th,  1874 — St.  Giles's.  .  .  .  Shall  not  have  much  repose 
here — had  resolved  to  abandon  Bishop's  Bill  altogether.  But  Cairns 
besought  me — promising  me,  privately,  the  whole  support  of  the 
Government — to  bring  forward,  as  an  amendment,  a  large  portion  of  my 
former  Eccles.  Courts  Bill.  Agreed,  as  he  wished  it,  but  I  fear,  to  my 
vast  trouble  and  even  confusion,  for  Lord  Sel  borne,  the  ex-Chancellor, 
has  taken  the  lead  in  a  vohime  of  amendments  :  and  I  cannot  com- 
prehend that  he  and  I  should  ever  be  of  one  mind.  .   .   . 

June  13th. — Long  and  anxious  nights  on  the  Public  Worship 
Bill!  Carried  my  amendments,  by  God's  blessing.  Majority  113 
to  12,  and  after  much  abuse  from  the  papers,  a  vast  amount  of 
praise  !  .   .  .   But  the   circumstances  of  the  whole  affair  have  been 
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very  peculiar.  I  was  forced,  in  conscience,  to  expose,  though  I  did 
not  oppose,  the  Bishop's  Bill.  I  was  reviled  by  them  and  by  others. 
Nevertheless,  they  amended  their  Bill,  and  left  out  much  to  which  I 
had  objected.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do  no  more  after  my 
speech.  But  Cairns  (Lord  Chancellor)  called  me  to  him  on  the 
woolsack,  and  urged  me  to  reproduce  the  clauses  of  my  Eccles. 
Bill  of  1869 — 71 — 72,  relating  to  the  institution  of  a  provincial 
judge.  '  We  shall  make  a  good  bill,'  said  he,  '  and  the  amendments, 
as  coming  from  yon,  will  have  great  weight.'  .   .   . 

The  Bill  left  tlie  House  ot  Lords  on  the  26th  of 
June.  During  the  month  of  July  "  through,  a  road 
encumbered  with  lagging  Bills,  amongst  which  the 
ablest  charioteer  might  find  the  measure  he  was  guiding 
clogged  and  overthrown,  an  independent  member  of  the 
House  undertook  the  task  of  directing  to  a  successful 
issue,  a  Bill  that  must  excite  at  every  step  as  it  passed 
along,  passions  and  animosities  of  every  kind,  a  Bill  that 
would  find  its  wheels  spoked  with  '  amendments '  in- 
tended to  be  fatal." 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Bill  is  told  concisely 
in  tlie  Diary  : — 

July  18th. — Have  had  no  time  to  record  some  marvels  of  God's 
Providence  and  care,  for  so  they  are,  in  the  matter  of  the  Public 
Worship  Bill.  The  Becorder  of  London,  Russell  Gurney,  took  the 
Bill  in  charge  :  D'Israeli  had  the  foresight  and  wisdom  to  give  him  a 
day — Thursday,  9th.  The  Debate  was  adjourned,  apparently  a 
delay,  really  an  advance.  The  following  Wednesday  was  assigned  ; 
the  debate  to  begin  at  twelve.  The  standing  orders  to  be  suspended 
so  that  it  might  go  on,  if  necessaiy,  for  twelve  consecutive  hours. 

In  this  way,  by  degrees,  the  favour  of  the  Government  came  out, 
overruling,  manifestly,  two  of  their  colleagues,  Cardinal  Hardy  and 
Monsignor  Salisbury. 

Gladstone,  in  a  florid  and  fallacious  speech,  had  prepared  the  way 
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for  D'Izzy's  strategy.  He  concluded  his  ultramontane  address  by  six 
resolutions,  so  Romisb,  revolutionary,  and  yet  feeble,  that  D'Izzy, 
who  was  seeking  a  ground  on  which  to  grant  a  day  for  the  Committee, 
saw  his  opportunity,  and  seized  it.  '  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,' 
said  he,  '  has  propounded  resolutions  so  subversive  of  the  Religious 
System,  under  which  we  have  lived  for  300  years,  and  so  revolu- 
tionary in  every  aspect,  that  I  cannot  allow  the  Houses  to  separate 
without  obtaining  from  them  a  declaration  of  opinion."  The  day  was 
won.  The  second  reading — neai'ly  six  hundred  members  being 
present — was  carried  without  a  division.  Gladstone  himself  having 
slunk  out  of  the  House,  not  daring  to  have,  according  to  his  own 
favourite  phrase,  '  the  courage  of  his  opinions,'  and  he  told  Lord 
Ernest  Bruce,  from  whom  I  heard  it,  as  he  went  down  the  stairs, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  vote. 

Last  night  Bill  got  through  in  several  clauses,  especially  the  cnix, 
the  appointment  of  the  judge.  Sorry  that  it  did  not  get  through  the 
whole  ;  fixed  for  Tuesday.  The  finger  of  God  has  been  manifest  all 
through.  It  struck  even  common  minds.  Of  all  the  clever  men  I 
know,  or  ever  have  known,  D'Izzy  is  the  chief.  What  a  head  he 
has  for  policy  and  practice  !  Yet  the  battle  is  not  3-et  won.  As  at 
the  first,  so  now,  O  God,  watch  over  us  ! 

Aug.  5th. — Was  to  have  left  early  for  Ghillingham  this  morning. 
Put  off  journey  to  negotiate  with  M.P.'s,  so  Cairns  wished,  and  see 
whether  Bill  could  be  saved.  It  would  have  been  comparative!}' 
easy  had  not  Salisbury,  by  his  violent  language,  exasperated  the 
Commons.  Yet,  there  are  hopes  of  safety,  debate  is  going  on. 
Shall  go  again  to  House  of  Lords  at  five  o'clock  to  receive  answer-. 
Seven  o'clock.  The  Bill  is  safe.  I  bless  Thee,  O  Lord.  The  Com- 
mons gave  way,  and  all  is  peace  and  hai-mony. 

The  Bill  received  the  Eoyal  Assent  on  the  7th  of 
August.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  Lord  Shaftesbur\- 
"  is  but  very  partially  responsible  for  the  faults  of  its 
construction,  and  not  at  all  responsible  for  the  errors  of 
its  administration.  The  latter  have  had  at  least  as 
much  to  do  with  its  failure  as  the  former."* 

*  Supplement  to  tlie  Becord,  Oct.  2,  1885. 
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We  now  turn  to  the  Diary,  to  gather  extracts  in- 
dicating the  drift  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  thought  and 
speech  and  action  during  this  year. 

The  Ballot  was  working  wonderful  changes  in  tlie 
personality  of  the  representatives  to  Parliament.  Ee- 
ferring  to  instances  in  which  members  of  long  standing 
had  been  turned  out  and  unknown  men  brought  in, 
which,  in  neither  case,  would  have  happened  under  open 
voting,  he  says  : — 

Feb.  4tli. —  .  .  .  Passion,  prejudice,  predilection,  fancy,  or  a 
momentary  impulse,  seems  to  govern  the  electors.  They  are  ruled 
by  no  principle,  adherence  to  party,  or  old  associations.  Every  man 
can  now  lie  with  safety,  and  so  indulge  securely  a  strong  and  pleasant 
tendency  of  the  human  heart.  He  can — and  he  does — promise  one 
way  and  vote  another,  so  subserving  his  interests  publicly,  and  his 
feelings  privately. 

It  is  a  new  thing  and  a  very  serious  thing,  to  see  the  Prime 
Minister  '  on  the  stump.'  Surely  there  is  some  little  due  to  dignity 
of  position.  But  to  see  him  running  from  Greenwich  to  Blackheath, 
to  Woolwich,  to  New  Cross,  to  every  place  where  a  barrel  can  be  set 
up,  is  more  like  Punch  than  the  Premier.  .   .  . 

Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal  to  the  country  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Conservatives  triumphed,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
resumed  office. 

Feb.  11th. —  ...  It  is  observable  that  each  Minister  has  fallen 
under  his  own  Frankenstein.  D'Izzy  brought  in  Household  Suffrage, 
dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  was  demolished  by  his  own  constitu- 
encies. Gladstone  carried  the  Ballot  a  year  ago ;  dissolved,  and  is 
sent  to  the  right  about.  However  clear  the  proofs  of  what  the  Ballot 
can  and  will  do,  however  formidable  its  working  to  the  morality  of 
the  country,  neither  party  dares  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  The 
Liberals  cannot  revile  their  favourite  measure.  The  Conservatives 
cannot  praise,  however  hollow  that  praise  might  .be,  what  they  so 
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furiously  denounced.  But  the  pendulum  will  soon  swing  the  other 
way ;  and  the  Conservatives  will  curse  it,  while  the  Liberals  will  not 
bless  it,  when  they  see  the  uncertainty,  the  constant  change,  the 
instability  of  everything,  moral,  social  and  political,  that  it  will 
introduce  into  our  system.  D'Izzy — and  it  is  justifiable,  though  fear- 
fully fallacious — boasts  of  his  measure  of  Household  Suffrage,  and 
says,  '  Did  not  I  assert  that  the  people  of  England  are  attached  to  all 
our  institutions '? '  He  did,  and  he  is  in  error.  The  present  vote  is 
no  more  a  proof  that  the  people  are  attached  to  things  as  they  are, 
than  that  the  present  fashion  of  chignons  will  be  the  head-dress  of 
the  women  of  England  for  several  generations.  It  is  a  caprice,  a 
fancy,  a  taste,  a  burst  of  individualism  as  against  the  old  habits  and 
bonds,  perhaps,  of  party,  employment,  private  obligations,  and  what 
not.  A  weariness,  a  fickleness,  a  love  of  change  without  any  reason 
for  it.  The  Dissolution  takes  place  at  a  time  of  vast  prosperity  ;  of 
high  wages,  of  conflicts  won  by  the  holders  of  suffrage,  and  of  con- 
sequent good  humour.  Reverse  all  this.  Let  Parliament  be  dis- 
solved on  a  '  special  cry '  by  some  reckless  and  designing  Minister, 
or  in  some  period  of  deep  distress,  or  of  furious  conflict  between 
labour  and  capital — assume  it  to  occur  during  heated  and  active 
notions  of  the  acquisition  and  tenure  of  property  of  every  kind 
— assume  it  to  occur  in  a  time  when  the  people  are  thinking  of 
a  '  free  breakfast,'  of  the  freedom  of  toil  from  any  taxation  whatever, 
and  the  imposition  of  it  on  '  realised  '  property  alone.  Contemplate  it, 
under  the  suffrage  of  the  peasantry,  concealed  by  the  Ballot.  Let  the 
cry  be  Disestablishment  of  the  Church,  or  division  of  the  land,  pro- 
visions being  dear,  labour  scanty,  and  wages  very  low.  All  these 
conditions  are  not  only  probable,  but  certain.  Add,  what  is  equally 
probable  and  equally  certain,  that  the  revolutionary  leaders  not  taken 
by  surprise,  as  now,  but  practised  in  the  manipulations  and  facilities 
of  the  Ballot,  and  furnished,  alike  with  measures  and  with  candi- 
dates, compete  for  the  representation  !  Can  any  one  doubt  the  issue  ? 
Imagine,  moreover,  a  time,  a  time  certainly  not  far  distant,  when  the 
men  now  advanced  in  years,  bordering  on  the  '  threescore  and  ten,' 
the  men  bred  up  in  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Eealm,  having  a 
smack,  however  weak,  of  the  '  old  flavour,'  are  either  dead  or  in- 
capacitated !  Who  is  to  succeed  Gladstone  among  the  Liberals  1 
Who,  D'Izzy  amongst  the  Conservatives  ?  There  may  be  men  whom 
we  do  not  now  see. 
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Feb.  16th. — London.  .  .  In  the  Time*  of  three  days  ago,  I  saw 
announced  the  death  of  Strauss  1  '  We  shall  soon  know  the  grand 
secret,'  said  the  murderer  Thistlewood,  of  Cato  Street — so  the 
Chaplain  of  Newgate,  who  was  near  him,  told  me — just  before  he 
was  executed.  Strauss  knows  it  now.  The  thought  is  awful  beyond 
expression.     .     .     . 

Feb.  28th. — Last  night  Haydn's  '  Creation '  at  Exeter  Hall — had 
never  heard  it  before,  but  in  pieceraeal.  Delighted — delighted. 
Such  music  leads  to  religion,  as,  in  truth,  coming  from  it.  Haydn 
and  Handel  both  gave  thanks  to  God  as  the  source  of  their  inspira- 
tions. 

March  3rd. — Yesterday  to  Clapton  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Dr.  Binney,  the  well-known  Congregationalist  minister.  It  was  a 
'  grievous  mourning,'  as  was  said  of.  old  Jacob,  for  there  were  some 
three  or  four  hundred  in  procession,  besides  the  multitudes  who 
thronged  to  see  the  ceremony.  Doubtless,  he  was  a  '  master  in 
Israel,'  and  was  '  gfithered  to  his  fathers '  in  a  good  old  age,  three- 
score years  and  sixteen  ! 

In  the  time  of  his  great  trouble,  a  bond  of  union  was 
established  between  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  Coster- 
mongers  which  was  never  to  be  broken.  His  first  visit 
after  his  bereavement  had  been  to  them.  He  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  in  the  following  note  : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Oraman. 

Jan.  nth,  1873. 

Deah  Orsman, — I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  something  about  my 
people  in  Golden  Lane.  Give  them  my  love  and  blessing.  And  say 
that  I  shall,  God  willing,  come  and  see  them  very  soon  in  a  quiet 
way. 

Thank  them  and  the  children  for  all  their  prayers. 

We  have  said  elsewhere  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
no  ordinary  visitor  to  the  poor.  A  few  extracts  from 
some  of  the  letters  he  was  constantly  sending  to  Mr. 
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Orsman,    will   give    illustrations    of  the   truth    of    the 
assertion. 

Feb.  2Qth,  1873. — Do  you  ever  perambulate  your  district  'by 
day  1 '     If  so,  I  should  like  to  accompany  you. 

March  3rd. — Do  not  forget  the  woman  who  made  the  braces. 
We  promised  her  something.  I  have  sent  two  copies  of  the 
'  Faithful  Promiser  '  for  the  two  wives  of  the  cabinet-maker  and  the 
old  paralysed  man. 

March  7th. — Your  missionaries  must  talk  to  the  poor  cabinet- 
maker, and  pray  with  him.  He  is  not  hardened.  Let  him  have 
what  he  wants  in  his  necessity. 

March  Sth. — I  have  sent  you  a  book  for  the  two  sons  of  the 
woman  (spectacles)  and  the  paralytic  husband.  Also  picture  cards, 
as  I  promised,  to  the  little  girl,  daughter  of  the  shoemaker's  wife, 
who  was  'the  Security.'  * 

He  frequently  refers  to  liis  "  brother  Costers  "  in  his 
Diary.     They  were  rarely  out  of  his  thoughts  for  long. 

March  7th,  1874 — On  5th  to  Orsman's  tea-party  of  aged  Costei-s 
in  Golden  Lane — poor  old  dears — had  to  give  them  a  '  Hortation,' 
as  Hobbes  translates  Thuoydides. 

The  next  quotations  are  characteristic  : — 

March  11th,  1874. — On  Monday  a  prayer  meeting  in  the  Chapel,  t 
Many  of  the  congregation  called  on  '  to  lead.'  Extempore  prayer, 
except  for  special  occasions,  seems  more  adapted  to  the  closet  than 
to  public  worship.  Very  few,  indeed,  have  the  gift ;  I  cotild  find 
fifty  men  to  make  a  good  speech,  for  one  who  could  deliver  an  extem- 
pore prayer. 

*  It  was  impossible  for  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  remember  the  names  of 
the  many  people  he  visited.  He  was  in  the  habit,  therefore,  of  describing 
them  in  some  way  by  which  they  would  be  easily  recognised.  Thus,  the 
shoemaker's  wife  was  one  who  liad  stood  "  security  "  for  a  water-cress  girl 
when  borrowing  money  from  the  "  Emily  Loan  Fund." 

f  Portman  Chapel  (Eev.  Canon  Reeve),  where  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
for  many  years,  attended  public  worship. 
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March  20th. — Attended  Houfse  of  Lords,  that  '  vast  aquariuiu,' 
full  of  cold-blooded  life,  before  going  to  Whitechapel.     .     .     . 

The  most  imporbant  of  the  religious  meetings  at- 
tended by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  May  of  this  year  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  new  London 
City  Mission  house.  He  spoke  on  "  Mission  Work  in 
London."  His  speech,  subsequently  issued  in  pamphlet 
form,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  spiri- 
tual destitution  and  neglect  in  the  early  days  of  his 
career,  and  traced  the -progress  made  in  the  cause  of 
evangelisation. 

May  2nd. — Yesterday,  Chair  of  opening  of  new  house  for  London 
City  Mission.  It  was  an  interesting  affair — this  silent,  useful. 
Christian  Association,  rising  out  of  its  obscurity  and  narrow  bounds, 
to  take  its  place  among  the  best,  in  fruitfulness  though  not  in 
splendour,  of  the  institutions  of  the  metropolis  !  God  grant  it 
humility  in  proportion  to  its  success ;  and  the  mighty  grace  of 
trembling  while  it  rejoices.  Did  my  best  on  its  behalf  ;  but  what 
was  that  1  Why,  just  so  much  as  God  gave  me  to  speak,  and  no 
more.     ... 

May  27th. — St.  Giles's.  .  .  .  Evelyn  is  come  here  safe 
and  sound.  The  bells  are  ringing  joyfully,*  but  she,  my 
beloved  one,  who  lies  beneath  them,  hears  them  not.  How  glad 
^vould  her  dear  heart  have  been  in  the  success  of  her  sympathising 
son  !  But  she  is  listening  to  other  sounds,  the  sounds  of  everlasting 
praise  and  love  to  her  precious  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Long  before  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  commenced 
their  special  religious  services  in  London,  there  were 
"  Eevivalist  preachers,"  as  they  were  termed,  who  were 
drawing   large   audiences.     Lord  Shaftesbury  went  to 

*  To  celebrate  the  return  of  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley  as  M.P.  for  Poole 
X 
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bear  one   of  them,   and  the   following  entry  describes 
tbe  impressions  be  received  : — 

His  subject  was  John  the  Baptist  and  Herod.  My  first  remark  is 
that  never  did  I  hear  a  sermon  in  which  the  preacher  stuck  so  closely 
to  his  text.  He  never  left  it  for  a  moment.  He  showed  in  Herod 
the  inconsistencies  of  men  professing  to  be  religious,  and  the  desperate 
issues  of  which  they  became  capable,  when  departing  from  the  truth, 
to  gratify  passion.  He  enlarged  greatly,  and  showed  all  the  preten- 
sions, all  the  hollowness,  all  the  contradictions  in  much  of  religious 
life.  He  showed  in  John  the  Baptist  that  lioliness,  sincerity,  and 
zeal,  though  reviled,  persecuted,  laughed  at  secretly  and  universally, 
commanded  respect.  I  concurred  with  every  syllable.  I  never  had 
listened  to  a  sermon  more  true,  more  experienced,  more  faithful,  and 
more  telling.  Was  it  pleasing  to  the  congregation  1  I  trow  not.  It 
had  too  much  of  real,  searching,  practical,  and  distasteful  truth.  It 
was  enough  to  drive  mad  four-fifths  of  the  religious  world.  But  his 
manner,  gestures,  and  delivery  were  simply  ofiensive — they  were 
violent,  ludicrous,  ranting,  theatrical.  At  one  time,  like  a  Jack-in- 
the-box,  he  dived  so  into  the  pulpit  that  you  could  barely  see  him ; 
at  another,  he  threw  himself,  arms  and  all,  over  the  side,  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  capable  of  recovering  himself.  He  thrashed  with  his  arms, 
as  though  he  were  about  to  strike ;  and  his  physical  and  muscular 
efforts  were  those  of  a  gymnast.  I  could  not  help  saying  within 
myself,  '  Did  our  Lord  preach  in  this  fashion  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  V     .     .     . 

Sept.  18th.  .  .  .  Northampton  is  vacant;  Bradlaugh  is  a 
candidate ;  will  he  be  returned  ?  Such  an  issue  would  be  nearly 
impossible  under  open  voting.  It  is,  I  suspect,  nearly  certain  under 
the  ballot. 

Sometimes,  in  tbe  pauses  of  bis  busy  life.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  asked  himself  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  persevere  in  bis  labours.  He  was  beginning  to  be 
sensible  of  tbe  weight  of  years ;  and,  more  than  this,  he 
was  made  to  feel  that  tbe  generation  to  whicb  he  belonged 
was  passing  away,  that  he  was  no  longer  required,  and 
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tliat  he  should  make  room,  therefore, for  other  aiidyounger 
m.en.  These  were  but  the  casual  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  tired  hours,  but  they  pressed  upon  him  occasionally 
with  great  force.  There  is  a  ring  of  melancholy  in  the 
following  entry : — 

Jan.  11th  1875. — Sanitary  questions,  of  which  I  saw  the  dawn, 
and  had  all  the  early  labours,  are  passed  into  '  Imperial '  subjects. 
Boards  are  everywhere,  laws  have  been  enacted,  public  attention 
roused,  and  Ministers  have,  declared  themselves  willing  to  bring  to 
bear  on  them  the  whole  force  of  Government.  Not  only  am  I  not 
wanted,  but  my  interference  would  be  superfluous  and  an  in- 
cumbrance. 

Social  questions  are  in  the  same  position.  They  have  advanced 
into  the  regions  of  '  Imperialism.'  All  questions  of  labour  are  de- 
cided by  combinations,  or  by  statute.  The  working  classes  have 
become  patrons  instead  of  clients  ;  and  they  both  can  and  do  fight 
their  own  battles.  It  was  not  so  forty  years  ago,  when  I  began  the 
struggle.  The  matter  of  their  Dwellings  is  still  one  of  interest,  but 
here  again,  the  movement  has  passed  from  individuals  to  Corapanies, 
speculators.  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  now  at  last,  so  Mr.  Cross  has 
promised,  to  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  How  completely 
my  aid  is  of  little  esteem  at  present  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
neither  on  the  Factory  Bill  nor  on  the  forthcoming  measure  for  In- 
dustrial Dwellings  have  I  been  consulted  to  the  extent  of  a  single 
inquiry.  Have  often  called  myself  '  The  Great  Pis-Aller,'  and  so 
events  have  proved  it.  People  took  me  because  they  could  get  no 
other.  There  is  nothing  to  complain  of.  1  saw  it  all  along,  and  I 
conformed,  because  I  saw  a  duty  in  submission. 

Time  had  not  laid  his  hand  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
heart — 

— —  as  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm 
Upon  his  harp,  to  deaden  its  vibrations. 

He  still  had  his  aspirations  and  his  hopes  ;  there  still 
uprose  in  him  that  strong,  proud,  resolute  will,  that,  in 
X  2 
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days  long  past,  had  made  him  persevere  in  schemes 
which  to  the  eyes  of  others  seemed  predestined  to  end 
in  failure  ;  it  was  only  occasionally  that  he  "  stood  beside 
the  stream  of  Time  to  gaze  upon  its  waters  rushing  past 
him  ;  "  only  in  hours  of  depression  that  he  felt  he  must 
"  unbuckle  the  armour  and  retire  from  the  fight."  And 
it  is  curious  that  whenever,  in  the  Diaries,  we  meet  with 
such  an  entry  as  we  have  quoted  above,  we  find  that  it  is 
followed  by  passage  after  passage,  showing  that,  although 
by  the  relentless  law  of  change,  old  things  were  passing 
away,  yet  by  another  law  as  inevitable,  all  things  were 
becoming  new,  and  the  aged  man's  sigh  of  regret  over 
the  past  gives  place  to  the  strong  man's  fervour  as  he 
launches  himself  out  into  the  resistless  stream  of  prac- 
tical effort. 

Thus,  in  the  extract  last  given,  he  sighs  that  the 
matter  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes  has 
passed  from  individuals  to  companies,  and  that  even  his 
opinion,  much  more  his  aid,  is  disregarded.  A  page  or 
two  further  on  in  the  Diary,  we  find  him  working  with 
all  his  old  vigour  in  the  cause ;  fostering  old  schemes 
and  planning  fresh  ones.     One  daj-  he  writes  : — 

I  am  weary  of  controversy,  of  perpetual  dispute,  of  assault  and 
defence  on  the  question  of  Romanism  ;  of  assault  and  defence  on 
the  score  of  Neology.  My  head  swims  witl)  the  unceasing  variety 
of  charges,  of  refutations,  of  sermons,  books,  articles,  pamphlets  ;  I 
cannot  embrace  them,  follow  them,  comprehend  them.  Life,  in  body 
and  mind,  is  a  whirlpool,  and  I,  for  one,  feel  perpetually  giddy.  I 
feel  incompetent  to  give  a  reason  '  of  the  hopes  that  are  in  me,'  and 
yet,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  I  have  them.  I  cannot 
answer  any  one,   '  one  of  a  thousand,'  and  yet,  through  the  grace  of 
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Christ,  I  have  the  satisfactory  answer  within  my  own  heart.  I  see 
all  the  dangers  that  beset  us,  but  I  cannot  find  any  who  regard  my 
opinions     ... 

Almost  the  next  entry  finds  him  hotly  battling  in  a 
paper  war  in  defence  of  the  truth  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  evening  "  At  Birkbeck  Institution. 
Had  opportunity  of  maintaining — and  well  received — 
that  the  farther  science  advanced,  the  greater  was  its 
harmony  with  revealed  religion." 

It  was  his  frequent  prayer  that  it  would  please  God 
to  give  him  a  sign  when  he  must  desist  from  work  and 
no  longer  endeavour  to  make  himself  heard  on  platform 
or  in  Parliament :  "  Yes,  a  sign  or  a  sound  that  shall 
make  known,  as  in  Num.  xiv.  42,  '  Go  not  up,  for  the 
Lord  is  not  with  3'ou.' "  Patiently  he  waited  for  the 
sign,  but  it  did  not  come,  and  meanwhile  he  laboured  on. 

Feb.  16th. — On  9th  to  Cripples'  Home  at  Kensington.  Called 
on  Forster  and  found  him  better,  thank  God.  Fronde,  the  historian, 
was  there.  11th. — Dipsomaniacs'  chair,  Willis's  Rooms.  12th. — 
Mansion  House,  for  London  City  Mission.  13th. — In  evening, 
Bathnal  Green,  for  my  brother  William,  whose  mission  is,  under 
God,  doing  a  great  work  in  these  solitary  parts.  15th. — Commission 
in  Lunacy.  Omitted — on  Friday,  12th,  to  Ragged  School  Union,  to 
arrange  plans  for  a  fresh  aggression,  nay,  a  new  form  of  one,  on  the 
very  lowest  of  London ;  be  we  driven  by  the  School  Board  from  our 
present  ground,  we  must  seek  another  standpoint.  God  be  with  us. 
'  Ohristo  in  pauperibus.' 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey, 
the  American  Evangelists,  commenced  a  series  of  "  Ke- 
vival  Gatherings  "  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  Islington. 
From  the   first,  their  success  seemed  guaranteed,  but 
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Lord    Shaftesbury,   although   he    contributed    to    the 

funds,  did  not  co-operate  in  the   work.     He  regarded 

the  arrival  of  Mr.  Moody  as  that  of  "  the  right  man  at 

the  right  hour,"   "  at  a  time  when  the  masses  are  lying 

in  indifference,  and  are  nevertheless  impressible."     On 

the  first  opportunity,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Agricultural 

Hall,  and  his  description,  written  while  the  impressions 

were  all  fresh  in  his  mind,  is  as  follows : — 

March  31st. — On  Good  Friday  to  hear  Moody  and  Sankey ;  deeply 
impressed,  and  the  more  impressed  because  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
■whole  thing.  '  Imperfect,'  I  speak  as  a  man.  '  The  things  that  are 
highly  esteemed  among  men  are  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God  ! ' 
The  music  was  the  voice  of  one  singer  ;  the  air,  the  simplest  possible  ; 
the  words  adapted  to  the  poorest  and  least  taught  mind.  And  yet 
it  went  to  the  inmost  soul,  and  seemed  to  empty  it  of  everything 
but  the  thought  of  the  good,  tender,  and  lowly  Shepherd.  The 
instrument  was  no  nlore  than  an  accordion,  and  the  singer  and  the 
performer  were  the  same.  The  preacher  was  clad  in  ordinary  dress  ; 
his  language  was  colloquial,  free,  easy,  and  like  common  talk.  The 
voice  is  bad  and  ill-managed  :  he  abounds  in  illustrations,  and  most 
effective  ones ;  in  stories,  anecdotes,  very  appropriate,  oftentimes 
bordering  on  the  '  humorous,'  almost  to  the  extent  of  provoking  a 
laugh  !  There  is  volubility,  but  no  eloquence.  There  is  nothing,  in 
short,  to  win,  externally  at  least ;  perhaps  something  to  repel,  even 
those  who  might  not  be  unfavourably  disposed.  And  yet  the  i-esult 
is  striking,  effective,  touching,  and  leading  to  much  tliought.  St. 
Paul  said  of  himself  as  a  preacher,  '  his  bodily  presence  is  weak  and 
his  speech  contemptible.'  It  was  the  statement,  at  least,  of  his 
enemies.  Nevertheless,  the  17th  and  the  20th  of  Acts  show  what 
issues  the  Holy  Spirit  can  work  out  of  feeble  materials.  Is  it  not 
so  here  1  We  are  just  at  this  time  founding  associations  to  teach  the 
'  art  of  preaching.'  Bishops  and  others  are  lecturing  right  and  left 
upon  Homiletics.  Here  come  two  simple,  unlettered  men  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  have  had  no  theological  training, 
and  never  read  the  Fathers  ;  they  refuse  to  belong  to  any  denomina- 
tion; they  are  totally  without  skill  in  delivery,  and  have  no  pretensions 
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to  the  highest  order  of  rhetoric.  They  are  calm,  without  an  approach 
to  the  fanatical  or  even  the  enthusiastic.  They  seek  neither  to 
terrify  nor  to  puff  up ;  eschew  controversy,  and  flatter  no  passions. 
So  it  is,  nevertheless,  thousands  of  all  degrees  in  station  and  mental 
culture  bow  before  them.  Are  we  not  right  in  believing — time  will 
show — that  God  has  chosen  the  '  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise '  1  Moody  will  do  more  in  an  hour  than  Canon 
Liddon  in  a  century. 

Of  secondary  causes,  cannot  but  attribute  a  vast  deal  to  his 
manifest  conviction :  it  impresses  the  auditory.  In  his  intense 
earnestness  they  go  along  with  him  :  the  simplicity  of  his  message 
— Christ  crucified — the  evident  fact  that  he  has  no  special  Church 
purposes,  nor,  on  the  surface  at  least,  any  interested  considerations. 
All  seems  natural,  easy,  almost  necessary  to  him.  It  appears  the 
dictate  of  the  moment,  withovit  previous  thought,  or  any  form  of 
preparation  !  Yet  how  account  for  the  effect  on  every  station  and 
degree  !  Workpeople,  shopkeepers,  merchants,  lawyers,  clergy  and 
laity  alike  confess  the  power  and  cannot  explain  it. 

I  agree  with  Gamaliel  :  '  If  this  thing  be  of  men,  it  will  soon 
come  to  naught ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  fight  against  it.'  To 
my  own  mind  there  is  something  in  it  superhuman.  In  what  mode, 
to  what  extent,  for  how  long,  and  with  what  issue,  our  Lord  alone 
knows.     If  it  be  His  work,  may  He  prosper  it  !     . 

The  important  questions  of  tTie  Housing  of  the 
Poor,  and  the  Improvement  of  Artizans'  Dwellings,  on 
which  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  been  engaged  ever  since 
1843,  were  growing  in  urgency  every  year.  Metro- 
politan improvements  were  being  made  in  all  directions  ; 
the  poor  were  being  displaced  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever ;  population  was  increasing  with  gigantic  strides ; 
and  little  or  no  provision  was  being  made  for  the 
reasonable  accommodation  of  the  labouring  classes. 

In  1872  he  had  laid  the  first  memorial  stone 
of    a   workman's   city,    called  by  his    own   name,  the 
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"Shaftesbury  Park,"  and  situated  at  Lavender  Hill,  in  tlie 
Wandsworth  Eoad.  It  introduced  a  new  era  in  the  pro- 
gress of  working  men.  It  was  a  town,  on  all  the  modern 
principles  of  sanitary  arrangements,  with  recreation 
grounds,  clubs,  schools,  libraries,  baths,  and  no  public- 
houses.  Shops,  too,  were  to  be  ignored,  and  the  whole 
to  25roceed  on  the  co-operative  system.  His  comment 
in  the  Diary,  on  the  day  he  laid  the  stone,  was  this  : — 

Aug.  .5th,  1872. — It  is  a  great  experiment,  and  a  doubtful  one. 
Yet,  after  thirty  years  of  thought  and  trial,  see  no  other  mode  of 
improving,  on  a  large  scale,  the  domiciliary  condition  of  the  people. 
Charity  cannot  do  it.  The  capitalists  will  not  do  it.  The  people 
themselves  must  do  it — and  here,  they  have  attempted  it.   .   .   . 

The  scheme  was  undertaken  by  the  Artizans', 
Labourers',  and  General  Dwellings  Company  (Limited) 
— an  organisation  which  took  its  rise  in  1867  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extensive  demolition  of  houses  caused  by 
various  metropolitan  improvements.  Although  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  only  nominally  associated  with  the 
scheme,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  working,  and  lent 
what  aid  was  in  his  power  to  advance  its  prosperity. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1875,  when  the  Government 
brought  in  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Bill,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury supported  it  in  an  able  speech,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  overwhelming  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
finding  suitable  accommodation  for  populations  dis- 
placed by  improvements.  In  his  opening  sentence  he 
said  :  "  The  Government  have  done  their  best  to  master 
the  difficulty ;  but  they  have  not  mastered  it,  nor  \d\\ 
they  do  so,  until  after  wide  and  protracted  experience." 
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The  prophecy  was  true,  and  it  was  not  until  ten  years 
later,  when  the  Royal  Commission,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  its  most  active  member,  was  appointed,  that 
the  problem  drew  near  its  solution. 

Returning  again  to  the  Diary  we  select  the  following 
miscellaneous  passages  : — 

Jan.  6tli,  1875. — Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  lias  blessed  the  world 
■with  his  notions  of  prayer  !  he  has  set  this  forth  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  of  the  4th.  The  conclusion,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  is 
that,  '  There  is  a  certain  sort  of  God,  to  whom  may  be  offered  a 
certain  kind  of  prayer.'  The  definitions  are  not  yet  vouch- 
safed. .   .   . 

Jan  8th. —  .  .  .  One  thing  remains — a  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Clergy  in  the  matter  of  Fees — an  Augean  stable  of  singular  filth. 
Have  moved  for  the  returns,  .but  will  not  undertake  a  Bill.  God 
helping  me,  I  may  state  the  case ;  but  the  remedy  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive abuse  is  the  duty  of  Government.   .   .   . 

April  22nd. — On  Saturday,  17th,  dined  with  DTsrg,eIi.  I  admire 
the  abilities  of  the  man,  but  not  his  use  of  them.  There  is  nothing 
really  to  admire  in  him,  beyond  the  possession  of  talents.   .  .  . 

At  an  evening  party,  given  by  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson 
to  the  members  of  the  Arctic  Expedition  under  Captain 
Nares,  at  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  present,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  took  the  opportunity  to  urge  upon  him, 
on  many  grounds,  that  he  should  pay  a  visit  to  the 
United  States.     Referring  to  this  he  says  :  — 

April  30th. — It  is  what  I  had  long  and  often  wished,  but  as 
St.  Paul  says,  '  Was  let  hitherto.'  Now  I  am  too  near  the  sensible 
decay  of  physical  and  mental  power  for  such  an  effort  as  that  would 
be.  The  demands  on  my  strength,  in  every  form,  would  far  sui-pass 
what  I  could  have  endured,  even  in  my  younger  days.  Besides,  for 
an  enterprise  like  that,  I  must  have  very  clear  indications  indeed 
that  it  is  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded,  by  God  ;  otherwise  I 
could  not  go,  even  in  possible  comfort — I  should  doubt  and  tremble. 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  patron  of  many  institu- 
tions for  the  welfare  of  domestic  servants,  and  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  good  word  for  that, 
oftentimes,  long-suffering  and  ill-rewarded  class.  As  he 
never  preached  what  he  did  not  practise,  he  revived  in 
his  own  household 

Those  times 
When  lords  were  styled  fathers  of  families. 
And  not  imperious  masters  !  when  they  number'd 
Their  servants  almost  equal  -yvrith  their  sons, 
Or  one  degree  beneath  them  !     When  their  labours 
Were  cherished  and  rewarded,  and  a  period 
Set  to  their  sufferings  !     When  they  did  not  press 
Their  duties  or  their  wills  beyond  the  power 
And  strength  of  their  performance ;  all  things  ordered 
With  such  decorum,  as  wise  law-makers. 

Thus,  in  1883,  when  speaking  on  behalf  of  an 
admirable  institution  in  which  he  took  a  great  interest 
— the  Aged  Pilgrim's  Friend  Society — he  was  able  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  his  housekeeper  had  been  fifty - 
two  years  in  his  service ;  that,  as  nurse,  she  had  brought 
up  all  his  children ;  that  not  one  of  tbem  would  ever 
think  of  retiring  to  rest  in  his  house  without  bidding 
good-night  to  that  "  female  patriarch  !  "  and  that  she 
was  held  in  reverence  by  all  the  household.  He  did 
not,  of  course,  say  what  was, '  nevertheless,  the  fact, 
that  every  morning  after  prayers  it  was  his  habit  to 
shake  hands  with  the  aged  housekeeper,  and  enquire 
after  her  health  and  of  things  that  were  of  interest  in 
her  little  world.  He  had  exemplified  the  saying  of  old 
Philip  Quarles,  "If  thou  wouldst  have  a  good  servant. 
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let  the  servant  find  a  good  master."     To  another  old 
friend  and  servant  the  following  entry  relates : 

July  9th. —  .  .  .  Yesterday,  poor  King  died,  the  attached  and 
faithful  maid  of  my  most  blessed  wife.  She  joined  my  precious 
Minny  when  that  beloved  woman  was  only  ten  years  old,  and,  fifty- 
three  years  afterwards,  was  still  in  the  family,  and  died  among 
us.  True,  kind,  honest,  affectionate,  and  having  no  hope  but  in 
Christ,  she  is  gone  to  her  rest,  and  so  breaks  another  worldly  link 
between  me  and  the  parted  ones.  .   .  . 

The  well-being  of  Factory  Operatives,  wherever  they 
might  be,  was  always  near  to  the  heart  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. It  was  a  grief  to  him  to  find  that  there  existed, 
in  India,  many  of  the  evils  that  had  once  attended  the 
Factory  sy stern  at  home;  and,  on  the  publication  of 
the  Eeport  of  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  as  to  the 
regulation  of  labour  in  the  cotton  mills  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  to  the  proved  evils  of  many  parts  of 
the  system,  and  pleaded  that  there  might  be  given  to 
the  natives  the  boon  of  healthy  work,  reasonable  hours, 
wholesome  homes,  and  good  education. 

July  30th. — Statement  in  House  of  Lords  respecting  progress  of 
the  Factory  system  in  India,  with  all  its  accompanying  cruelties, 
when  unrestricted.  Salisbury,  in  reply,  was  civil,  kind,  and  en- 
couraging. I,  myself,  felt,  more  than  ever,  the  atmosphere  of  that 
House ;  although  on  my  old  and  my  oum  question,  I  was  oblivious, 
unsteady,  downcast.  But  God  be  praised  for  the  little  I  was  enabled 
to  do. 

The  year  that  had  opened  with  the  regret  that  he 
was  stranded  while  the  stream  of  life  rushed  past,  fourid 
him  towards  its  close  in  the  full  rush  and  roar  of  the 
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torrent.  "  Intense  correspondence  of  all  sorts,  on  ever)' 
subject  under  the  sun  :  "  on  Cliurcli  matters ;  on  the 
revival  of  Eubrics  ;  on  Eagged  Schools  ;  by  a  public 
correspondence  in  the  Times  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  School  Board;  on  trade;  the  adulteration 
of  British  goods  for  the  Colonial  markets,  and  on 
dwellings  for  the  poor.  In  addition  to  which  he  was 
"  much  harassed  by  letters  and  business  on  Artizans' 
Dwellings  Company." 

There    were    yet    many    more    years     before    the 
labourer's  task  should  end. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

1876—1878. 

John  Forster — The  Royal  Titles  Bill — Visit  to  Wiii<isor — Moves  Amendment  on 
Eoyal  Titles  Bill — A  Brilliant  House — Vivisection — BiU  for  Restricting 
Cruelty  to  Animals — The  Bulgarian  Atrocities — Meeting  at  "Willis's  Rooms 
— Official  Report  on  the  Atrocities — Indignation  Meetings — George  Moore — 
A  Separation — Mr.  DiUwyn  and  the  Lunacy  Laws — Select  Committee 
appointed — Portrait  by  Sir  John  Millais — The  Hon.  William  Ashley — 
Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  Refugees— Tribute  by  Lord  Hartington — 
"S.  P.  C.  K."  Controversy — Isolation — Touching  Memories — Factory 
Consolidation  Bill — Freedom  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh — Death  of  Earl 
Russell — A  Meteoric  Course — Roseneath — Lord  Beaconafield's  "  Spirited 
Foreign  Policy  " — The  Afghan  Committee — Mr.  Gladstone  at  Greenwich — 
Vote  of  Censure — The  Afghan  War — Sensitiveness — Rev.  Canon  Reeve — 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon — Correspondence  with  Mr.  Spurgeon — Mr.  George 
Holland — Mr.  Joseph  Gent — Mr.  T.  B.  Smithies — "  And  many  more." 

For  many  years  the  Diary  had  been  occasionally  noted  : 
— "  Dined  with  Forster."  "  Some  excellent  talk  to-day 
with  Forster."  "  Forster  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  me." 

John  Forster,  the  historian,  essayist,  and  journalist, 
the  biographer  of  Charles  Dickens,  Sir  John  Eliot, 
Goldsmith,  and  Landor,  had  hardly  a  friend  for  whom 
he  entertained  a  more  reverential  regard  than  for  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  What  Lord  Shaftesbury's  feelings  were 
towards  him,  are  shown  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  Diary : — 

Feb,  1st,  seven  o'clock. — Have,  this  instant,  received  a  telegram 
from-  Cleator  to  say  that  Forster.  died  this  morning  at  eleven  o'clock. 
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Much  shocked  and  surprised  ;  for,  though  he  had  long  been  ill,  no  one 
apprehended  danger.  God's  will  be  done  !  I  have  lost  now  almost 
the  last  friend  I  had,  on  whose  heart  and  afl'ection  I  could  rely.  He 
was,  I  believe,  sincerely  and  truly  attached  to  me.  Little  did  I  think 
that  he  would  be  the  next  to  fall  out  of  the  list  of  those  for  whom  I 
pray  day  and  night.  Many  social  hours  of  friendship,  amusement, 
and  literary  instruction,  have  I  passed  in  his  company.  Only  three 
days  ago,  he  wrote  in  warm  kindness  to  hail  my  return  to  London. 

The  loss  was  keenly  felt,  and  long  afterwards,  wlien 
perplexed  and  anxious  about  some  pending  question,  he 
would  write,  "  Forster  often  gave  me  a  kind  encouraging 
word,  but  he  is  gone,  and  I  miss  my  '  tonic' " 

The  next  entry  records  a  circumstance  which  had  a 
material  influence  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury's  happiness. 

Feb.  18th. — By  hook  and  by  crook,  by  dodges  and  devices,  by 
small  sales  of  outlying  property,  and  disposal  of  tithes  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  paid  off,  at  last,  the  ruinous  mortgage  on 
the  St.  Giles's  estate.     Heartily  do  I  thank  God  for  this  deliverance 

On  the  17th  of  February,  Mr.  Disraeli  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  enabling  Her  Majesty  to  make 
an  addition  to  her  style  and  title,  but  without  stating 
the  exact  form  of  the  addition  proposed.  Mr.  Lowe, 
assuming  that  the  contemplated  title  would  be  that  of 
"  Empress,"  objected  emphatically  to  the  proposal.  On 
the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill,  announced  that  the  title 
Her  Majesty  would  assume,  if  the  Bill  were  passed, 
would  be  that  of  "  Empress,"  and  that  the  style  of  the 
new  title  would  run  thus :  "Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  L'eland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Empress  of  India." 
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Two  days  later  (March.  11th)  Lord  Shaftesbury 
received  a  telegram,  commanding  him  to  attend  at 
Windsor  Castle  on  the  following  Monday,  and  to  remain 
until  tlie  next  day. 

It  was  twenty  years  since  he  had  been  the  guest  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  it  was  with  no  little  surprise  that  he 
received  the  command.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  must 
be  for  some  special  object,  and  he  had  little  doubt  that 
it  related  to  the  question  then  uppermost  in  men's 
minds,  the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill. 

Although  the  weather  was  inclement.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury went  to  Windsor.  "  1  dread  it,"  he  wrote  on  the 
previous  day,  "  the  cold,  the  evening  dress,  the  solitude, 
for  I  am  old,  and  dislike  being  far  away  from  assistance 
should  I  be  ill  at  night.  .  .  .  She  sent  for  me  in 
1848  to  consult  me  on  a  very  important  matter.  Can  it 
be  so  now  ?  " 

March  14th. — Returned  from  Windsor.  I  am  sure  it  was  so, 
though  not  distinctly  avowed.     Her  Majesty  personally  said  nothing. 

The  views  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  expressed  at 
Windsor,  he  was  requested  by  the  Lord-in- Waiting  to 
communicate  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  this  was  accordingly 
done. 

Those  views  were  in  every  way  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed title.  To  the  style  "  Queen  of  England  and 
India"  he  had  no  objection,  but  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  especially  from  the  Indian,  he  regarded  the 
title  of  "  Empress  "  as  objectionable.  He  felt  satisfied 
that  the  chiefs  of  India,  when  the  matter  was  explained 
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to  them,  would  prefer  to  be  governed  by  the  same  name 
as  are  the  people  of  England,  and  that  the  distinction 
would  be  offensive  rather  than  pleasing.  These  views 
were  soon  to  take  more  definite  shape  and  expression. 

March  29th.— Took  a  bold  step  th«  other  day,  and  gave  notice  of 
address  to  the  Crown,  praying  Her  Majesty  not  to  take  the  title 
of  '  Empress.'  It  seemed  almost  a  duty,  as  no  one  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  myself,  stood  quite  alone  and  apart  from  every  political 
connection.  Two  or  three  in  the  House  thanked  me  for  it ;  many 
more  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  shall  be  left  with,  perhaps, 
twenty  votes,  or  perhaps  alone. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience 
imusually  brilliant  and  crowded,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
moved  his  amendment  on  the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill,  to  the 
effect  that  .an  Address  should  be  presented  to  the 
Queen  praying  that  Her  Majesty  might  be  pleased  to 
assume  "  a  title  more  in  accordance  than  the  title  of 
'  Empress,'  with  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  wdth  the 
loyalty  and  feelings  of  Her  Majesty's  most  faithful 
subjects." 

In  his  opening  words  he  said  that  it  was  "  with 
the  greatest  grief,  and  yet  with  the  deepest  conviction, 
he  brought  forward  his  resolution,"  but  that  as,  in 
"  another  place,"  it  had  been  asserted  that  the  resistance 
to  the  measure  proceeded  from  factions,  from  political 
and  not  from  constitutional  motives,  he  felt  that  "  the 
first  note  of  resistance  in  this  House  should  be  sounded 
by  some  one  wholly  disconnected  from  either  of  the  two 
great  divisions  that  agitate  and  adorn  it."  Through- 
out his  speech  he  made  use  of  the  word  "  Emperor,"  and 
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lie  did  so  intentionally,  "because,"  he  said,  "we  shall  in 
the  course  of  time  have  many  more  sovereign  Emperors 
than  sovereign  Empresses.  It  would' be  held  first  by  an 
illustrious  Lady,  who  has  reigned  for  nearly  forty  years, 
known  and  beloved :  it  bears,  too,  an  impression  of 
feminine  softness ;  but  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  assumed 
the  masculine  gender,  and  have  become  an  Emperor, 
the  whole  aspect  will  be  changed.  It  will  have  an  air 
military,  despotic,  offensive,  and  intolerable,  alike  in  the 
East  and  West  of  the  Dominions  of  England." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech.  Lord  Shaftesbury  made 
one  of  his  strongest  points  when  giving  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  people,  especially  of  the 
working  classes,  on  the  subject.  He  had  taken  pains 
to  obtain  information,  and  was  prepared  to  assert  that 
from  the  small  tradesman  upwards,  the  universal  feeling 
was  one  of  repugnance.  He  was  not  fearful  of  the 
result  in  happy  and  prosperous  times,  but  he  foresaw 
evil  consequences  in  days  of  distress,  low  wages,  high 
prices,  and  general  discontent.  When  the  traditions, 
and  almost  the  compacts,  of  a  thousand  years  were 
broken,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  these  people  should 
turn  round  and  say,  "  You  are  trying  to  turn  your 
King  into  an  Emperor;  we  also  shall  make  an  effort 
to  turn  him  into  a  President." 

Eeferring  to  the  assertion  of  the  Prime  Minister  that 
the  repugnance,  wherever  it  existed  among  the  people, 
was  "  a  mere  sentiment,"  Lord  Shaftesbury  said  : — 

Sentiment,  my  Lords  to  be  sure  it  is,  and  a  sentiment  of  the  kind 
that  ought  to  be  cherished,  and  not  to  be  despised.     Now  that  the 
Y 
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principle  of  Divine  right  to  the  Throne  has  departed  from  the  people 
— now  that  they  are  in  possession  of  almost  universal  suffrage — your 
Lordships'  House  and  the  Throne  itself  are  upheld  by  sentiment  alone, 
and  not  by  force  or  superstition.  Loyalty  is  a  sentiment,  and  the 
same  sentiment  that  attaches  the  people  to  the  word  '  Queen,'  averts 
them  from  that  of  '  Empress.' 

In  inquiring  into  the  advantages  to   be   gained  by 
the  adoption  of  the  title,  he  said  : — 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  find  division  on  a  subject  so  delicate,  so  im- 
portant, and  on  a  subject,  too,  where  in  the  depth  of  their  hearts  all 
parties  are  agreed,  and  where  there  is  so  much  to  lose  and  so  little 
to  gain.  What  could  be  gained  by  India  beyond  a  name  which  is 
repudiated  by  the  English  people,  and  which  could  bring  to  India  no 
increase  of  happiness  or  freedom  1  What  could  be  gained  by  the 
people  of  England  beyond  the  knowledge  that  they  had  imposed  a. 
title  on  the  people  of  India  which  they  themselves  utterly  reject  1 
And  what  by  the  Crown  if  such  a  power  be  conferred  without  full 
and  enthusiastic  unanimity  ? 

He  concluded  his  speech  thus  : — 

A  time  may  come  when,  after  a  long  course  of  happy  rule,  we 
may  surrender  India  to  natives,  grown  into  a  capability  of  self- 
government.  Our  posterity  may  then  see  an  enlargement  of  the 
glorious  spectacle  we  now  witness,  when  India  shall  be  added  to  the 
roll  of  free  and  independent  Powers  that  wait  on  the  Mother  Country, 
and  daily  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  But,  to  attain  this  end,  we 
must  train  them  to  British  sentiments,  infuse  into  them  British 
principles,  imbue  them  with  British  feeling,  and  rising  from  the 
vulgar  notion  of  an  Emperor,  teach  them  that  the  deepest  thought 
and  the  noblest  expression  of  a  genuine  Briton  is  to  fear  God  and 
honour  the  King. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  prognostication  that  on  a  divi- 
sion he  should  be  "  left  with  perhaps  twenty  votes,  or 
perhaps  alone,"  was   not  realised.      After  considerable 
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discussion  the  proposal  was,  of  course,  rejected,  but,  as 
the  Saturday  Review  observed,  "  the  division  on  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  motion  was  more  significant  than  the 
debate.  Bight  dukes  and  many  habitual  courtiers 
voted  in  the  minority  of  91,  which  protested  against  the 
vulgar  and  impolitic  innovation  supported  by  137." 

Although  the  fears  and  forebodings  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  those  who  thought  with  him,  may 
appear  now  to  have  been  groundless,  or  at  least 
exaggerated,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  pro- 
bably the  protest  entered  by  those  who  loved  the  simple 
title  of  "  Queen,"  contributed  largely  to  the  result  of 
"  Empress  "  remaining  a  mere  official  and  exotic  addition 
to  the  ancient  title.  There  was,  at  the  moment,  great 
danger,  which  would  have  been  far  greater  had  no 
protest  been  made,  of  "  Empress  Victoria "  taking  the 
place  of  "  Queen  Yictoria "  in  daily  conversation  and 
use. 

The  first  references  in  the  Diary  to  a  subject  in 
which  he  was  to  take  an  absorbing  interest  are  these  : — ■ 


Jan.  18th,  1876. — Times  has  an  article,  ingenious,  hollow,  and 
cruel,  in  favour  of  Vivisection.  It  is  the  worship  of  science,  and 
science  must  have  its  victims,  like  Moloch  or  Chemosh.  The  system, 
it  is  manifest,  will  be  legitimised  by  statute,  actually,  and  restricted 
by  the  same,  apparently.  It  is  a  fearful  issue  before  us.  The 
animals  have  no  hope.  Against  them  stand  science  and  logic ;  in 
their  favour  impulse,  under  the  influence  of  morbid  tenderness 
and  morbid  morality,  so  the  Times  says.     .     .     . 

Feb.  16th. — Thinking  of  Yivisection,  on  which  I  can  abundantly 
feel,  but  how  shall  I  be  able  to  speak  ?  Here,  too,  I  seek,  where 
alone  it  can  be  found,  'counsel,  wisdom,  and  understanding.' 

Y   2 
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Although  these  are  the  first  entries  in  the  Diary  on 
the  subject  of  Yivisection,  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  for 
some  time  past  revolved  it  in  his  mind.  Thoughts  and 
actions  were  inseparable  with  him,  and  he  had  already 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  "  Victoria  Street  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Animals  from  Vivisection,"  of 
which  Society  the  accomplished  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe  was  the  honorary  secretary.  "  Lord  Shaftesbury 
never  joined  the  Victoria  Street  Society,"  she  says  ;  * 
"  it  was  the  Society  which  joined  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
There  was  a  day  in  November,  1875,  when,  having 
telegraphed  his  readiness  to  support  the  project  of  Dr. 
Hoggan  and  Miss  Cobbe,  he,  in  fact,  founded  the 
Society.  It  was  around  him,  and  attracted  in  great 
part  by  his  name,  that  the  whole  body  eventually 
gathered." 

He  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  the  18th  of  February,  1876,  and  thence- 
forth he  practically  directed  all  the  public  action  of  the 
Society.  His  first  important  speech  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  :2.2nd  of 
May,  in  support  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  Bill  for  Restrict- 
ing Cruelty  to  Animals.  The  speech  was  published  by 
the  Victoria  Street  Society,  and  it  occupied  twenty-two 
pages  of  a  large-sized  pamphlet. 

It  was  hoped  that  Lord  Carnarvon's  Bill  would  be 

passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  practically  unaltered 

from  the   shape  in  which  it  left  the  House  of  Lords. 

But,  in  July,  an  important  medical  deputation  waited 

*  The  Zoophilist,  Nov.  Sth,  1882  p.  114. 
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upon  the  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Cross),  and  put  such 
pressure  upon  him  "as  to  cause  him  to  eviscerate  the 
Bill  (then  in  his  hands  for  presentation  to  the  House 
of  Commons),  and  leave  it  the  mangled  and  illogical 
measure  which  became,  on  the  15th  of  August,  by 
royal  signature,  the  Vivisection  Act,  39  &  40  Vict, 
c.  77."  * 

The  following  extracts  refer  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
labours  in  the  matter  : — 

May  33rd. — Last  night  Vivisection  debate.  I  spoke.  I  '  went 
\vp  like  a  rocket,  and  came  down  like  a  stick.'  The  House  received 
me  with  favour,  and  then  grew  weary  of  my  details. 

June  3rd.  .  .  .  Huxley,  the  Professor,  has  written  me  a 
very  civil,  nay,  kind,  letter.  I  replied  in  the  same  spirit.  Never- 
theless, two  of  the  three  black  Graces,  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity, 
are  furious  with  me.  The  clergy  have  long  loathed  me,  and  the 
Medical  Gazette  and  Medical  Examiner  now  join  in  the  cry,  because 
I  have  fought  for  these  unhappy  animals. 

June  10th.  ...  It  will  either  be  '  burked '  under  pre- 
tence of  want  of  time,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  made  a  Bill  for 
general  deception,  and,  under  the  cloak  of  '  restriction,'  be  a  measure 
to  legalise  and  protect  vivisectors,  without  a  particle  of  law  or 
protection  for  the  vivisected.  Foresee  much  trouble,  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  necessity  of  many  speeches.    .     . 

June  16th.  .  .  .  Endeavouring  to  keep  up  feeling  on  vivi- 
section by  circulating  speech,  printed  with  corrections.     .     .     . 

June  21st.  .  .  .  Last  night  got  the  Vivisection  Bill  in 
Committee.  No  division,  and  no  changes,  but  those  which  I  had  pre- 
viously concurred  in  with  Carnarvon  and  Cardwell.  Seven  bishops 
appeared  ;  one  of  them,  Peterborough,  made  a  single  observation  ; 
but  all  the  seven  went  away  at  dinner-time,  leaving  undefended,  so 
fat  as  they  were  concerned,  the  most  important  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
which  were  in  jeopardy  through  the  hostility  of  several  peers.  The 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  most  noisy  of  all  the  Bench  in  favour  of 

*  The  Zoophilist. 
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the  Bill,  had  gone  abroad.  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  more  pretentious 
even  than  York,  could  not  stay.  Canterbury  the  same.  Winchester 
the  same.     Of  what  use  are  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords? 

Aug.  12th. — Cross  called  me  to  Council  on  Vivisection  Bill.  He 
is  earnest,  true,  anxious ;  but  he  is  beset  by  endless  difficulties,  and, 
principally,  by  lack  of  time.  Reverted  to  my  old  position  that 
something  was  better  than  nothing,  specially  if  that  something  gives 
a  foundation  on  which  amendments  may  hereafter  be  built.  The 
thought  of  this  diabolical  system  disturbs  me  night  and  day.  God 
remember  Thy  poor,  humble,  useful  creatures. 

The  Eastern  Question  assumed  a  new  phase  in  1876, 
when  some  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey  rose  in  revolt 
against  the  tyranny  under  which  they  had  long  groaned. 
The  ruthless  manner  in  which  the  Ottoman  authorities 
strove  to  suppress  the  rebellion —more  especially  in 
Bulgaria — alienated  from  Turkey  a  large  number  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  stood  by  her,  and  looked  forward 
to  her  ultimate  regeneration. 

The  horrible  story  of  the  "Bulgarian  Atrocities  " 
roused  an  intense  excitement  in  this  country.  On  the 
27th  of  July  an  influential  meeting,  including  a  large 
number  of  Members  of  Parliament,  was  held  at  Willis's 
Eooms,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  to 
take  steps  towards  giving  due  expression  to  the  national 
sentiment ;  to  declare  that  no  moral  or  material  support 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  Turkish  Government  as 
against  the  insurgent  provinces;  to  express  its  deep 
abhorrence  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  Turkish 
irregular  troops  upon  the  women  and  children  and 
unarmed  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria,  and  to  "  record  its 
opinion,  that  the  notorious  abuses  of  the  Turkish  rule  in 
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Europe,  and  the  repeated  failures  of  the  Suhlime  Porte 
to  fulfil  its  solemn  obligations,  render  it  hopeless  to 
expect  that  any  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question  will 
prove  permanent,  which  does  not  confer  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  insurgent  provinces  the  full  rights 
of  self-government." 

When,  in  September,  the  official  Report  of  the 
Atrocities  committed  on  the  Christians  in  Bulgaria 
was  published,  it  roused  to  intensity  the  wide-spread 
feeling  of  abhorrence.  "  The  month  of  September, 
1876,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  "will 
long  be  remembered  in  our  historj'^  for  an  outburst  of 
righteous  indignation,  for  a  parallel  to  which  we  must 
look  back  over  the  range  of  a  long  life  to  September, 
1792."  *     It  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Diary : — 

Sept.  6th. — The  anger — I  rejoice  in  it — against  the  Turks  is  an 
universal  fever  at  blood-heat  !  Meetings  everywhere.  '  Gladstone's 
vehemence,'  such  is  Delane's  private  language  to  me,  'is  even  greater 
than  yours.'     .      .     . 

Sept.  18th.  .  .  .  Urged,  pressed,  almost  commanded,  by 
Mansion  House  Committee,  to  attend  meeting  in  London.  In  vain 
I  urged  400  miles  of  distance,  the  hour  of  two,  to  be  followed  by  a 
journey  the  same  night  (making  800  miles)  to  keep  an  engagement  at 
Glasgow  the  next  evening. 

Sept.  20th. — Last  night  meeting  at  Glasgow  to  protest  against 
the  Turkish  Atrocities — immense  gathering — closely,  uncomfortably 
packed ;  yet  their  furious  enthusiasm  kept  them  patient  and  atten- 
tive. Duke  of  Argyll  opened,  in  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  ;  a  strong  and  vigorous  indictment  against  Lord  Derby.   .   .   . 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haldane,  Lord  Shaftesbury  says, 
"  I  little  thought  when  I  tapped  the  Turkish  question 

*  Q.uarierly  Review,  October,  1876 . 
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in  Willis's  Rooms  the  cask  would  run  so  freely."  It 
brought  him  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  and  a 
corresponding  amount  of  anxiety,  for  popular  feeling, 
which  at  one  time  was  at  fever  heat,  soon  cooled  down, 
and  eventually  opinion  turned  round  altogether. 

It  was  from  no  party  spirit  or  interested  motive  of 
any  kind  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  so  prominent  a 
part  in  rousing  the  indignation  of  England,  but  simply 
from  his  love  of  humanity  and  hatred  of  oppression. 
Two  years  later,  when  atrocities  in  Bulgaria  were  com- 
mitted upon  the  Turks  by  the  Christian  conquerors,  he 
protested  with  equal  indignation  against  "  the  inhuman 
conduct  of  the  conquerors  and  those  who  were  benefit- 
ing by  the  conquest." 

Eef erring  to  the  efforts  made  to  provide  funds  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  Bulgaria,  he  says  : — 

I  sent  £128  3s.  2d.  to  the  Vice-Consuls  of  the  Great  Powers  for 
the  refreshment  and  restoration  of  the  Bulgarians.  Te7i  of  that 
mighty  sum  of  pounds  was  from  myself.  Such  is  the  answer  to  my 
appeal.  This,  and  other  things  of  late,  are  a  '  notice  to  quit.'  The 
public  have  had  enough,  and  indeed,  too  much  of  a  good  thing  in 
me.  They  want,  and  want  wisely,  material  better  suited  to  the  age. 
I  purpose  henceforward  to  bury  myself  in  the  dens  and  back  slums 
of  London,  my  first  and  fitting  career,  and  appear  very  little,  if 
at  all,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  platforms,  and  public  assemblies. 

Oct.  9th.  .  .  .  Meeting  in  Hyde  Park  of  from  2,000  to 
3,000  persons,  so  policemen  told  me;  but  a  shower  came  on  and  they 
went  away.  My  fear  is,  that  the  excitement  will  be  followed  by 
lassitude,  as  flat  as  the  other  was  sharp.  Money,  the  '  test  of  all 
truth,'  does  not  come  in  ;  and  yet  one  penny  a  piece  from  the  rabble 
who  roared  in  the  park  and  in  the  streets  would  have  netted  X50,009. 

One  of  the  losses  of  the  year  is  thus  referred  to  : — 
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Nov.  -2211(1. — If  wealth  and  liberality  constitute  a  great  man,  a 
great  one  has  fallen  in  our  Israel.  Two  runaway  horses  dashed 
George  Moore  to  the  ground  in  the  streets  of  Carlisle,  and  death  has 
ensued.  Our  loss  is  very  severe.  He  loved  and  maintained  Chris- 
tian men  and  Christian  doings.  Learn  from  this  that  '  one  event 
happeneth  to  them  all.'  The  good  and  the  bad  suffer  alike.  It  is 
in  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  alone  that  the  difference  will  be 
manifested  and  felt.  .  .  .  Cannot  but  think  much  of  George 
Moore,  he  was  ever  so  kind  to  me  in  manner  and  language. 

That  George  Moore  often  thought  much  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  is  clear  from  his  own  words  :  "  Experience 
has  convinced  me,"  he  says,  "that  Lord  Shaftesbury  is 
the  most  zealous  and  persevering  philanthropist  of  the 
day.  He  is  always  ready  for  every  good  work,  and  I 
never  knew  any  man  who  could  get  through  so  much. 
He  never  tires  of  doing  good.  He  has  extraordinary 
tact  and  ability  as  a  chairman  ;  and  he  has,  perhaps,  had 
more  experience  in  that  position  than  any  living  man. 
His  kind  and  courteous  manner,  his  large-heartedness, 
and  his  zeal  in  every  good  movement,  will  give  him  an 
imperishable  renown,  and  an  everlasting  inheritance 
with  his  Heavenly  Master."  * 

An  amusing  incident,  a  propos  of  Mr.  Moore's 
tribute  to  the  good  chairmanship  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
may  be  related  here.  At  a  hospital  dinner,  when  time 
was  very  precious,  a  prosy  speaker,  when  replying  to 
a  toast,  would  continue  talking,  in  spite  of  the  growing 
impatience  of  the  audience,  of  which  he  was  quite 
unconscious.  In  the  midst  of  a  long  and  uninteresting 
speech  he  chanced,  when  alluding  to  the  hospital  staff, 

*  "  George  Moore,  Merchant  and  Philanthropist."    By  Samuel  Smiles, 
LL.D. 
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to  fall  into  the   interrogative  form,   and  after   asking 

"But  what  shall  we  say  of  Dr.  M ?  "  paused  for  a 

moment.  In  an  instant  Lord  Shaftesbury,  seizing  the 
opportunity,   rose  and  called  for   "  Three   times    three 

for   Dr.   M ."       The  audience  saw  the  drift,   rose, 

and  cheered  to  the  echo.  Overwhelmed  with  the  un- 
expected interruption,  the  orator  resumed  his  seat, 
unable,  in  fact,  to  continue.  "  It  was  veiy  kind  of 
you,"  he  said  afterwards  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  "  very 
kind,  but  it  was  really  a  pity,  for  I  was  Just  coming  to 
the  best  part  of  my  speech!  " 

Parting  from  any  of  his  children,  even  for  a  short 
period,  was  always  a  sharp  sorrow  to  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
and  especially  as  the  years  advanced,  and  the  chances 
became  greater  that  he  might  not  be  spared  to  see 
them  again.  Thus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1S77, 
when  his  youngest  son,  Mr.  Cecil  Ashley,  was  placed 
on  the  staff  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Governor  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  which  involved,  amoug  other  journey's, 
an  expedition  to  the  Transvaal,  Lord  Shaftesburj^ 
although  rejoicing  in  the  honour  of  his  son's  having 
been  "  invited  to  go  on  such  a  service  (for  the  duties 
assigned  to  him  are  the  highest  and  the  noblest,  both 
temporally  and  eternallj^  that  any  one  can  be  called 
to),  was,"  as  he  says,  "almost  heart-broken." 

Probably  (such  are  my  years)  I  shall  never  see  my  son  again  ; 
but  the  Lord's  will  be  done,  and  comfort  must  come  to  my  heart  and 
his,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  sent  to  advance,  in  u,  humble  way, 
the  rule  and  blessing  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  I 
could  have  wished  (but  how  ignorant  are  our  wishes  !)  that  this 
separation  and  this  anxious  toil  had  not  fallen  on  me  together. 
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The  "  anxious  toil "  was  in  connection  with  Lunacy 
business.  From  the  year  1828  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  con- 
tinued to  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy, 
and  the  reports,  issued  from  year  to  year,  had  testified 
to  the  persistent  and  thorough  services  of  the  Board,  in 
all  of  which  he  zealously  and  actively  co-operated. 

There  had  recently  arisen  in  the  public  mind  a  fear 
that  patients  were  placed  in  asylums  too  readily,  and  that 
the  task  of  obtaining  their  discharge  was  too  difficult. 
On  the  12th  of  February,  Mr.  Dillwyn  moved,  "  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Lunacy  Laws  so  far  as  regards  the  security 
afforded  by  it  against  violation  of  personal  liberty." 

The  Select  Committee  was  duly  appointed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  institute  a  general  inquiry  into  the  alleged 
abuses.  It  was  to  some  extent  an  attack  on  the  Com- 
missioners, whose  office  Mr.  Dillwj'n  sought  to  abolish. 

Feb.  13th. — Mr.  Dillwyn  lias  obtained  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  the  Lunacy  Laws.  As  in  1859,  so  now,  I  shall 
be  summoned,  as  chairman,  to  give  evidence. 

March  1 1th. — My  hour  of  trial  is  near  ;  cannot,  I  should  think, 
be  delayed  beyond  the  coming  week.  Half  a  century,  all  but  one 
year,  has  been  devoted  to  this  cause  of  the  lunatics  ;  and  through 
the  wonderful  mercy  and  power  of  God,  the  state  now,  as  compared 
with  the  state  then,  would  batlie,  if  description  were  attempted,  any 
voice  and  any  pen  that  were  ever  employed  in  spoken  or  written 
eloquence.     A^on  nobis  Bomine. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was,  at  this  time,  in  a  very  nervous, 
sensitive,  and  depressed  state,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  his  health  was  materially  injured  by 
anxiety  as  to   whether,  in  his  examination  upon  Mr. 
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Dillwyn's  Committee,  he  could  fully  justify  the  acts  of 
the  Lunacy  Commission  extending  over  many  years, 
and  support  their  procedure  throughout.  The  worn  look 
of  Sir  John  Millais'  portrait  of  him,  painted  about  this 
time,  sufficiently  attests  the  state  of  his  nerves.*  The 
following  year,  his  countenance  wore  quite  another  ex- 
pression by  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Millai.'?  himself. 

July  22nd. — Sunday.  Appeared  again  on  Tuesday,  17tli,  before 
the  Committee.  .  .  .  Beyond  the  circle  of  my  own  Commis- 
sioners and  the  lunatics  that  I  visit,  not  a  soul,  in  great  or  small 
life,  not  even  my  associates  in  my  works  of  philanthropy,  as  the 
expression  is,  had  any  notion  of  the  years  of  toil  and  care 
that,  under  God,  I  have  bestowed  on  this  melancholy  and  awful 
question. 

Mr.  Dillwyn's  Select  Committee  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  "  although  the  present  system  Avas  not  free 
from  risks,  which  might  be  lessened,  though  not  wholh' 
removed  by  amendments  in  the  existing  law  and  practice, 
yet,  assuming  that  the  strongest  cases  against  the  present 
system  were  brought  before  them,  allegations  of  mala 
fides  or  of  serious  abuses  were  not  substantiated."  In 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
said,  with  respect  to  illegal  detention,  "  I  am  readv 
enough  to  believe  that  when  temptation  gets  hold  of  a 
man's  heart,  he  is  capable  of  doing  anything.  But  I  am 
happy  to  say  Providence  throws  so  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  these  conspiracies,  that  I  believe  conspiracies 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  to  be  altogether 
impossible." 

*  The  Times  in  its  art  critique  said,  "  These  lines  in  the  face  of  the 
great  Philanthropist  woiild  be  painfid  were  they  not  piithetic.'' 
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So  remarkable  and  so  excellent  was  the  evidence 
given  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  it  was  commented 
upon  as  something  unique,  regarded  merely  as  an 
effort  of  memory.  We  quote  from  one  source  only, 
TAe  Journal  of  Mental  Science  :  "  We  must  heartily 
congratulate  his  lordship  on  the  way  in  which  the  Act 
of  1845,  his  own  handiwork,  has  passed  through  this 
examination.  His  lordship  spoke  with  such  a  thorough 
mastery  of  every  lunacy  question  about  which  he  was 
asked,  that  his  replies  are  the  admiration  of  all  his 
younger  fellow-countrymen  who  are  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  insane." 

When  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Select  Committee,  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  only  surviving 
brother,  the  Hon.  Antony  William  Ashley,  Master  of 
St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  to  whom  he  had  always  been 
tenderly  attached.  He  died  at  Mentone,  but  was 
buried  at  Kensal  Grreen,  where,  among  the  chief 
mourners,  were  many  of  the  poor  of  Bethnal  Green, 
who  belonged  to  a  mission  which  he  had  successfully 
carried  on  for  many  years,  and  in  connection  with 
which  he  had  himself  conducted  a  class  for  working: 
men. 

July  22nd,  Sunday. — On  night  of  18th  he  entered  into  his  rest, 
full  of  peace,  so  the  letters  say,  in  our  Blessed  Lord  :  there  is  the 
consolation,  there  can  be  none  without  it.  Every  one  who  knew  him 
has  a  kind  word  for  him,  and  many  a  strong  feeling  of  affection. 
One  more  is  now  gone  who  loved  me  tenderly  and  truly.  It  is  a  sad 
loss :  but  God's  will  be  done.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  day  will 
henceforward  pass  in  which  I  shall  not  think  of  him. 

July  36th. — This  day  he  was  consigned  to   the   grave   in  the 
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cemetery  at  Kensal  Green.  It  was  no  mere  form  to  say,  'In  the 
sure  and  certain  liope  of  a  joyful  resurrection.'  Maria*  was  there. 
She  told  me  again  and  again  of  his  last  words,  that  he  died  in  the 
'  unbounded  assurance  of  his  Blessed  Lord.'  Such  words  as  these 
are  enough  ;  they  are  messages  from  Heaven,  like  my  precious  wife's 
not  many  seconds  before  her  final  gasp  :  '  None  but  Christ.'  '  My 
poor,  dear,  old  brother,'  said  he,  '  will  miss  me,  for  he  knows  how 
truly,  and  tenderly,  I  loved  him.'  I  do  know  it,  dear  William  ;  and 
I  returned  it.  '  We  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  we  walked  in 
the  House  of  God  as  friends.' 

Among  the  "  miscellaneous "  labours  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  this  year  was  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
suffering  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  refugees  in  Austria. 
On  the  17th  of  July  he  presided  at  a  meeting  in 
Willis's  Eooms  to  discuss  the  case,  "  not  for  controrersy, 
but  for  compassion  and  generosity."  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  eloquently  supported  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  appeal,  and  the  immediate  result  of  the 
meeting  was  an  addition  of  £900  to  the  funds. 

The  following  extracts  relate  to  divers  matters : — 

Feb.  6th,  1877. — Vaccinated,  for  at  least  the  fifth  time,  a  few 
days  ago.  The  doctor,  after  due  inspection,  pronounced  that,  without 
this  last  vaccination,  should  not  have  been  safe.  .   .   . 

May  5th.  .  .  .  This  evening  the  great  treat  of  the  year  to  me, 
the  dinner  at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  but  I  do  not  go.   .   .   . 

July  27tli.  .  .  .  Dined  on  25th  at  Fishmongers'  Hall.  There 
was  one  little  episode  which  greatly  pleased  me.  It  came  from  Lord 
Hartington,  the  hero  of  the  evening,  as  we  had  met  to  honour  his 
admission  to  the  freedom  of  the  Company.  I  did  not  expect  it,  I  did 
not  know  that  he  cared  anything  for  me  personally,  or  had  watched 
my  career. 

The  part  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Hartington  that 
had    so   "greatly  pleased"   Lord    Shaftesbury    was    as 

*  The  widow  of  the  Hon.  Antony  William  Ashley. 
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follows  :  "  I  find  upon  the  roll  the  names  of  Lord  Grey, 
Lord  Holland,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
John  Eussell,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Mr.  Hume ;  and, 
coming  down  a  little  further,  I  find  the  names  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  of  Mr.  Cobden  ; 
and  descending  to  our  own  time,  I  find  the  name  of 
Mr.  Griadstone ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  upon  the 
roll,  I  find  the  name  of  one  who  has  been  admitted  not 
for  political  services,  but  for  services  purer,  nobler,  and 
more  illustrious  than  any  which  we  politicians  can  hope  to 
render,  I  mean  that  of  my  noble  friend  who  sits  beside 
me — Lord  Shaftesbury." 

Oct.  30th. — Urged,  some  time  ago,  by  editor  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  to  write  an  article  on  the  Progress  of  Remedial  Science  and 
Remedial  Action  during  last  Forty  Years ;  after  mature  reflection, 
declined,  because  I  found  that  I  must  be  perpetually  talking  of 
myself.  Engaged  to-day  in  writing  a  Preface  for  Miss  Cotton's 
'  Our  Coffee- Room.' 

I  pass  my  time  in  writing  '  Prefaces  '  by  request — 
Thomas  Wright's  '  Life  of  Luther  ; '  '  Uncle  Tom's  Biography  ' — 
and  to  what  purpose  ?  Is  it  of  any  service  1  I  know  not.  God 
prosper  what  I  have  done. 

Dec.  8th.  .  .  .  Wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
denounce  the  book  just  published  by  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  '  Arguments 
from  Prophecy,'  and  to  withdraw  my  name  from  the  Society. 
Wrote  also  to  Canon  Garbett  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee,  is  responsible  for  the  issue  of  the  work.  All  zeal  for 
Christ  seems  to  have  passed  away.  The  Ritualists  have  more  of  it 
than  the  Evangelicals.  There  are  noble  exceptions,  but,  as  a  body, 
'These  people  honour  Me  with  their  lips;  but  their  heart  is  far 
from  Me.'     .     .     . 

Into  the  merits  of  this,  and  similar  controversies,  we 
do  not  propose  to  enter.     At  no  period  in  the  history  of 
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the  world  have  there  been  such  marked,  rapid,  and 
almost  universal  changfes  in  religfious  beliefs  as  in  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  midst  of  them  all 
Lord  Shaftesbury  "  stood  in  the  old  paths."  The 
progress  of  Biblical  criticism,  the  revelations  of  science, 
the  march  of  intellect,  the  growth  of  new  and  original 
theories,  never  for  a  moment  altered  his  view  of  any 
doctrine  of  Scripture  by  one  hair's-breadth.  Despite  all 
the  changes  of  religious  beliefs  in  others,  he,  in  18 7S 
not  only  stood  fast  to  every  opinion  he  held  in  183 S, 
but  he  held  every  shade  or  phase  of  those  opinions.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  very  few  who 
would  endorse  his  advocacy  of  any  vexed  question  in 
theology  or  modern  Christian  philosophy,  seeing  that 
he  regarded  such  questions  from  a  standpoint  which,  it 
is  his  constant  lament,  even  the  Evangelical  party  had 
abandoned. 

Two  books  were  published  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  to  both  of  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  took  exception.  One  was  a  "  Manual  of 
Greology,"  by  the  Eev.  T.  G'.  Bonney ;  the  other,  referred 
to  in  the  extract  quoted  above,  was  "  The  Argument 
from  Prophecy,"  by  the  Eev.  Brownlow  Maitland.  A 
long  paper  warfare  ensued,  which  was  published  at 
length  in  the  Record  and  other  religious  journals. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  keenly  alive  to  the  estimate 
that  would  be  formed  of  him  from  the  attitude  he  had 
taken  in  this  controversy.  He  knew  that  the  authors 
of  the  books  would,  in  most  of  the  journals,  "  appear  as 
men  of  true  science,  who  had  been  assailed  by  Ignorance 
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and  Bigotry ;  "  he  knew  that,  except  in  one  or  two 
quarters,  he  would  be  denounced  as  "  narrow  and  pre- 
judiced," and  that  neither  in  public  nor  in  private  could 
he  expect  effectual  support.  It  was,  however,  with  him 
a  matter  of  conscience,  and,  whether  right  or  wrong  as 
regards  the  position  he  had  taken  up,  as  it  was  a 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his  conscience,  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  defend  it. 

"  The  slightest  concession  in  respect  of  the  Eevealed 
Word,"  he  said,  "  opens  a  door  which  can  never  be  shut, 
and  through  which  everything  may  pass." 

Eeferring,  in  his  Diary,  to  the  isolation  in  which 
this  controversy  placed  him,  he  wrote  : — 

Feb.  16th,  1878.— Who  is  with  mel  Who  ?  Positively,  I  know 
not.  Here  and  there  an  individual,  perhaps  ;  but  nothing  of  note — 
nothing  of  moral  courage  among  those  who  secretly  believe  (if  there 
are  any),  has  appeared  on  my  side. 

According  to  all  human  estimate,  all  human  judgment,  all  human 
calculation,  I  must  be  wrong.  I  must  be  wilful,  self-sufficient, 
ignorant,  and  stubborn. 

I  should,  I  suspect,  say  it  of  another  in  a  similar  position — and 
why,  then,  not  of  myself  1 

Simply  because  I  cannot.  God,  in  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will 
(so  I  dare  to  think),  has  impressed  the  conviction,  and  the  belief, 
irrevocably  on  my  soul.  It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  give  up 
Revelation  altogether,  and  reject  the  whole  Scriptures,  than  accept  it 
on  the  terms,  with  the  conditions,  and  the  immediate  and  future 
limitations  of  it,  imposed  and  exercised  by  '  high  criticism.' 

It  was  when  this  sense  of  isolation  pressed  heavily 

upon  him,  that  the  loss  of  his  wife — whose  life  had  been 

so  bound  up  with  his,  and  whose  wealth  of  affection  had 

made    "  rough   places  plain  " — was   realised  in   all   its 
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crushing  weight.  Very  touching  and  tender  are  the 
"  sti'ong  cryings "  of  his  soul,  as  he  dwells  on  the 
memory  of  the  past. 

March  2nd. — The  day  before  her  death,  even  in  her  old  age,  she 
seemed  to  me  as  beautiful  as  the  day  on  which  I  married  her ;  and  to 
that  beauty  was  added  the  intense  love  of  her  aflfectionate  heart  and 
her  pious  spirit.  Such  as  I  had  entreated  of  God,  such  had  He  given 
her  to  me. 

Why  was  she  taken  away  ?  God,  in  His  wisdom,  alone  can 
know.  The  loss  (I  speak  as  a  man)  is  beyond  all  power  of  language 
to  express.  O  God  !  Thou  only  knowest  the  severity  of  the  stroke  ; 
and  how  she  was  to  me  a  security  and  a  refuge.  Oftentimes  had  we 
formed  plans  of  life  and  happiness  for  our  declining  years.  We 
imagined  that  our  children  might  be,  all  of  them,  settled  in  marriage 
or  the  engagements  of  duty;  and  that  we  might  retire  to  a  small 
house,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  our  time  in  serving  our  most  blessed 
Lord,  and  comforting  each  other. 

But  His  wisdom  and  His  mercy  decreed  otherwise. 

The  year  1878  was  memorable  for  seeing  the  com- 
pletion of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  life-long  battle  on  behalf 
of  factory  operatives.  In  1S74,  when  the  Factories 
Bill  (Health  of  Women)  was  brought  in,  he  was  able  to 
state  that  "  the  Protective  Acts  in  the  statute-book  now 
cover  a  population  of  nearly  2,500,000  persons."  Little 
remained,  then,  to  be  done,  except  in  the  way  of  con- 
solidation, and  this  was  effected  by  the  legislation  of 
1878. 

April  10th. — Last  night  Factory  Consolidation  Bill  in  House  of 
Lords.  Beaiiohamp  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour;  I,  perhaps,  for 
twenty-five  minutes  ;  the  report  of  the  whole  in  the  l'i)iies  would  be 
read  in  five.  Nothing  could  exceed  Beauchamp's  kind  and  laudatory 
language  of  the  measure,  and  of  myself  in  the  long  course  of  forty- 
five  years.  He  said  everything  that  could  please  both  principle  and 
vanity. 
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The  final  sanction  of  Pai'liament  to  these'  measures 
for  consolidation  was  given  in  the  Factories  and  Work- 
shops Act  of  Sir  Eichard  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  had  to  deal  with  forty-five  Acts  extending  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  and  by  his  Bill  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  scattered  legislation  into  one  lucid  and 
harmonious  whole;  On  the  Second  Reading  of  this 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Shaftesbury  said  : — 

I  presume  to  thank  her  Majesty's  Government  (Lord  Beacons- 
field's)  for  the  bold  and  manly  way  in  -which  they  have  come  forward 
and  settled  a  dispute  which  might  have  become  serious.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  the  pi-esent  G-overnment  to  give  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  hours,  and  we  find  ourselves  at  last,  after  forty-one 
years  of  exertion,  in  possession  of  what  we  prayed  for  at  the  first — a 
Ten  Hours'  Bill. 

Many  were  the  glowing  tributes  paid  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  the  chief 
and  most  indefatigable  promoter  of  Factory  Legisla- 
tion from  its  struggling  origin  to  its  successful  triumph. 
He  was  congratulated  on  his  having  survived,  after 
nearly  half  a  century  of  conflict,  to  see  at  last  the  top- 
stone  placed  on  the  great  work  to  which,  "  from  his 
youth  up  he  had  devoted,  so  much  personal  sacrifice, 
so  much  patient  toil,  and  so  much  well-directed  energy." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  course 
was  very  meteoric.  On  the  13th  of  April  we  find  him  in 
the  midst  of  a  brilliant  gathering  in  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh,  receiving  the  freedom  of 
that  ancient  city.  In  the  early  part  of  May  he  was  in 
Paris,  opening  the  Salle  Evangelique  at  the  Exhibition, 
z  2 
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and  Miss  Leigh's  House  of  Eefuge  and  Instruction  for 
young  English  women,  and  then  back  again  to  London 
and  its  never-ceasing  work. 

May  19tli,  Sunday. — London.  May  I,  by  His  grace,  die  in 
harness ;  and  may  I,  before  I  die,  know  when  to  desist  from  active 
share  in  public  talking  ! 

'  From  Marltoroagh's  eyes  the  streams  of  Dotage  flow  ; 
And  Swift  expires  a  Driveller  and  a  Show  ! ' 

May  24th. — To-day  to  open  a  Congregational  Chapel  at  Willes- 
den,  supposing,  until  yesterday  morning  (when  too  late  to  recede), 
that  I  was  going  to  open  a  Workman's  Hall.  But  it  ended  well.  A 
stupendous  sermon  for  power  and  appeal  on  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Parker 
of  the  City  Temple. 

The  death  of  Earl  Russell  could  not  but  affect  Lord 

Shaftesbury,    whose    public    life    had    been,  in    many 

ways,  so   closely  associated  with  his.     He  refers  to  it 

thus  :— 

May  30th. — The  night  before  last  Lord  Russell  departed  this  life 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Though  removed  from  the  public  gaze  for 
the  last  few  years,  he  has  been,  it  may  be  said,  a  conspicuous  person 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  Times  has  six  columns  of  history 
and  eulogy  of  his  character  and  career.  It  seems  to  me  just  and 
discriminating.  Those  who  knew  him  well,  will  hardly  think  that  it 
places  him  too  low,  though  he  himself  (for  doubtless  he  was  ambitious) 
might  think  that  he  was  not  placed  sufficiently  high.  But  to  have 
begun  with  disapprobation,  to  have  fought  through  many  difliculties,  to 
have  announced,  and  acted  on,  principles  new  to  the  day  in  which  he 
lived  ;  to  have  filled  many  important  offices,  to  have  made  many 
speeches,  and  written  many  books ;  and  in  his  whole  course  to  have 
done  much  with  credit,  and  nothing  with  dishonour,  and  so  to  have 
sustained  and  advanced  his  reputation  to  the  very  end,  is  a  mighty 
commendation. 

During    the     Session     there     were    many    diverse 
subjects  taken   up  by  Lord   Shaftesbury,  among  them 
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the  welfare  of  the  Christians  of  Armenia  formed  the 
subject  of  a  question,  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  letter  to  the  Times ;  while  the  charge  of  a 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  involved  him  in  another 
long  speech  in  the  House,  and  "heavy  anxious  work 
in  various  places  and  ways." 

There  were  frequent  relaxations,  however,  and  in 
July  we  find  him  again  on  the  Continent.  From 
Cologne  he  wrote  to  Lord  Granville,  to  "  unburden 
his  spirit  on  Foreign  affairs,"  and  to  the  Times  to  "  ex- 
press his  horror  of  Eussian  and  Bulgarian  atrocities  on 
Mussulmans  and  Christians." 

To  his  eldest  daughter  he  wrote  as  follows  :  — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Lady  Templemore. 

HoMBURG,  July  2&th,  1878. 

Dearest  Vea, —  ....  The  place  is  but  little  clianged  since  we 
were  here  in  1869.  A  few  houses  have  been  added,  and  the  gambling 
establishment  put  down.  The  visitants,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  annihilation  of  that '  earthly  joy,'  are  far  more  than  before.  The 
Gardens,  in  the  evening,  are  crowded,  not  only  to  excess,  but  beyond 
it.  To  walk  is  then  a  difficulty ;  to  sit  down  is  impossible,  unless 
you  go  there  with  the  lark  and  remain  until  nightfall.  I  read  the 
papers  and  meditate  in  retirement  on  the  squabbles  of  politicians. 
The  Liberal  party  is  right  in  its  views  and  opinions  ;  the  Conservar 
tives  the  very  reverse.  Both  are  wrong  in  their  motives ;  for  neither 
cares  a  straw  for  anything  but  the  triumph  of  its  own  side.  Though 
I  regret  my  absence  from  the  scene  of  exciting  discussion,  I  rejoice 

almost  that  I  can  take  no  part  in  it Much  as  I  detest  and 

fear  the  policy  of  the  "  Duke  of  Cyprus,"  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  in 
my  lot  with  Gladstone  and  Company.  Observe  how  judicious  and 
charitable  I  am.  I  speak  evil  of  neither  faction.  Both,  I  assert, 
are  equally  good.  .... 

This  place  recalls  many  sad  things.     The  last  time  we  were  here 
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we  were  hurried  away  by  the  intelligence  of  the  illness  of  Lady 
Palmerston.  The  sudden  change  from  the  heat  to  the  cold  damp 
of  Coblentz  gave  our  blessed  Conty  a  chill  which  neutralised  what 
little  benefit  she  had  obtained  from  the  air  and  waters.  Every  street 
and  stone  ;  and  all  the  outsides  and  insides  ;  the  gardens,  the  music, 
remind  me  of  the  innocent  pleasure  your  ever-blessed  and  darling 
mother  took  in  all  she  saw  and  heard.  I  must  not,  and  I  do  not, 
murmur.  I  have  only  daily  and  hourly  to  acknowledge  God's  good- 
ness, that  He  permitted  her  to  live  with  me  for  two-and-forty  years  ! 

The  old  Emperor  of  Germany,  then  King  of  Prussia,  called  on  us 
in  his  little  open  carriage,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  his  fears  for  Europe. 
The  terrible  war  broke  out  in  the  following  year  !    .    .    . 

God  in  His  mercy  be  with  you  all ! 

S. 
lu  his  Diary  lie  notes  : — 

Aug.  "8th. — Homburg.  Two  days  ago  luncheon  at  the  Schloss 
with  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess.  They  are  truly  amiable, 
simple,  and  full  of  good  sense,  and  very  right  feeling.  Sat  next 
to  her,  and  had  much  conversation  on  all  subjects — civil  and  religious. 
She  pleased  me  mightily. 

At  the  end  of  August,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  again 
in  Scotland,  "  received,  as  ever,  "with  hearty,  true,  and 
unaffected  kindness  "  at  Castle  Wemyss.  After  a  visit 
of  a  fortnight,  he  proceeded  to  Eoseneath,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  place,  at  that  time  a  house  of  mourning.  In 
Maj^  Lord  Sliaftesbmy  had  written  in  his  Diarj^ : — 

INIay  25th. — And  now  my  dear  friend,  Elizabeth  Argyll,  one  of 
the  dearest,  truest,  steadiest  of  all  those  who  loved  me,  is  gone  to 
her  rest.  She  has  for  three  or  four  years  been  a  suffei-er.  I  loved  her, 
treated  her,  regarded  her,  as  my  daughter ;  and  she  was  indeed  an 
ati'ectionate  one  to  me. 

Lord  God,  comfort  the  Duke.  He  tenderly  loved  her.  I  know 
well  how  to  mourn  with  him.  Turn  his  heart  more  and  more  to 
Christ,  and  that  blessed  atonement  in  the  precious  blood  shed  for  us 
upon  the  Cross. 
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The  "  spirited  foreign  policy  "  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
gave  English  statesmen  much  to  ponder  over.  In 
accordance  with  this  policy  his  Indian  Viceroy,  Lord 
Lytton,  deserted  the  old  tradition  of  "  masterly  in- 
activity," and  set  about  trying  to  realise  his  leader's 
dream  of  a  scientific  frontier.  In  1877,  the  Khan  of 
Khelat  had  been  induced  to  cede  Quettah  on  the  high 
road  to  Candahar  to  the  English.  Shere  Ali,  as  suzerain 
of  Khelat,  saw  in  this  transaction  an  encroachment  on 
his  rights  and  a  probable  menace  to  his  dominion. 
Eussia  thought  it  a  favourable  moment  to  send  a 
military  embassy  to  Cabul,  and  claimed  the  right  to 
disregard  previous  promises  in  consequence  of  the 
English  annexation  of  Quettah.  Lord  Lytton,  after 
giving  due  notice,  sent  an  embassy  towards  Cabul.  It 
numbered  a  thousand  persons  (mostly  armed),  "too  large 
for  a  mission,  too  small  for  an  army,"  as  Lord  Carnarvon 
said ;  and,  at  the  Khyber  Pass,  the  Afghans  refused  to 
permit  its  further  progress.  On  October  the  30th  the 
British  Cabinet  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Ameer,  de- 
manding the  right  to  maintain  a  permanent  embassy  at 
Cabul.  'No  answer  was  given,  and,  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  Afghanistan  was  invaded  by  three  corps  under 
Generals  Stewart,  Roberts,  and  Biddulph. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  great  excitement  in  England 
on  the  subject.  A  fierce  controversy  raged  in  the 
papers,  and  public  men  were  compelled  to  state  clearly 
the  position  they  took  with  regard  to  the  new  Indian 
policy.  Lord  Lawrence,  Sir  James  Stephens,  Earl 
Crrey,  and    others,   strongly   denounced  the    war,    and 
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appealed  to  "eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong." 
The  "  Afghan  Committee "  was  organised,  including 
upon  its  list  of  members  many  honourable  names. 
Amongst  others,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  appealed  to, 
to  join  this  Committee — 

Nov.  21st. — Pressed  by  telegrams,  twice,  to  join  Afghan  Com- 
mittee ;  refused — hate  the  war,  and  distrust  the  Government,  but 
could  not  allow  the  F.O.  to  be  decanted  into  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  mobs  and  committees  to  take  the  places  of  Secretaries  of  State  ; 
nay,  more,  practise  the  Imperialism  they  denounce  in  DTsraeli. 

Moreover,  have  no  notion  of  being  put  down  as  a  regular  member 
of  the  '  Liberal  Party.'  Which  is  the  more  objectionable,  I  cannot 
say.  The  Liberals  are  revolutionary  ;  the  Conservatives  are  servile. 
Neither  has  any  principle  or  patriotism. 

Nov.  2.3rd. — The  Parliament  to  be  called  together  on  Dec.  5tb. 
Should  have  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  state  feelings  and  opinions 
on  this  unjust  and  dangerous  war. 

Nov.  27th. — Wrote  a  letter  to  Afghan  Committee  to  assign 
reason  for  not  having  joined  them,  adding  my  views  of  the  war,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  Gladstone's  and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Governments. 
They  were  delighted  with  my  condemnation  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  prayed  for  instant  publication,  but  that  I  should  omit  all  that 
was  said  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy.  This  I  refused,  having  no 
intention  to  be  a  partisan,  and  a  partner,  too,  of  the  Liberals.  The 
letter,  therefore,  has  fallen  through,  and  with  it  my  only  chance,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  of  giving  my  opinion  and  feelings  on  this  arbitrary 
and  needless  war.  I  cannot  do  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  for,  first, 
the  occasion  will  not  be  open ;  secondly,  the  audience  are  unfriendly 
to  me  ;  thirdly,  I  distrust  my  remaining  powers  of  speech.  Bxit  all 
is  right.  I  prayed  for  counsel,  guidance,  wisdom,  and  under- 
standing ;  and  it  seems  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  '  Silence  '  is  my 
order  of  the  day.  The  war  is  prospering.  Victory  seems  very 
near,  and  in  that  happy  issue  the  nation  will  condone  the  iniquity. 

Fourthly,  I  might  have  added  to  the  above  reasons,  that  the 
debate  on  the  address  will  he  a  high-  party  debate  ;  and  I  could  not 
express   what  I  feel  without   appearing  to   espouse    the   side  of    a 
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political  body  of  men  whom,  in  every  possible  sense  of  the  -word,  I 
distrust,  quite  as  much  as  I  distrust  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his 
followers. 

The  letter  was  subsequently  published  in  all  the 
papers,  the  only  one  in  dispraise  being  the  Standard— 
the  official  paper — which  asserted  that  Lord  Shaftesbury 
was  "  out  of  all  date,  as  it  had  long  been  acknowledged 
that  the  Ameer  was  not  to  be  treated  like  any  other 
Power."  "  So  then,"  says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  "  here  is  a 
confession  from  a  Ministerial  journal,  that  Justice,  the 
great  Law  of  God,  and  the  most  belauded,  if  not  the 
most  practised,  of  human  virtues,  is  to  be  suspended  at 
the  caprice  or  convenience  of  a  Cabinet !  " 

Dec.  2nd. — Gladstone  has  spoken  at  Greenwich  with  a  verbosity 
to  exhaust  a  whole  dictionary.  His  exhortations  to  adopt,  and 
surpass,  the  American  and  Birmingham  caucus  are  fierce  and 
revolutionary,  felt  and  urged  under  his  fanatical  impetuosity.  His 
defence  of  his  own  Administration  in  respect  of  Share  Ali  is  complete, 
and  he  shows,  as  1  suspected,  that  the  Ameer  has  just  and  serious 
causes  of  complaint.  He  is  an  injured  man.  The  dissection  and 
exposure  of  Section  9  in  Lord  Cranbrook's  despatch  are  simply  a 
charge  and  a  proof  of  the  untruthfulness  of  the  Cabinet  He 
takes  up  what  I  had  ventured  to  say  about  'justice  to  the 
Ameer,'  '  that  the  Embassy  was  intended  to  be  a  ground  of  quarrel, 
that  the  people  must  judge  and  declare  whether  this  war  be  lawful 
in  the  sight  of  God  :  that  success  in  the  field,  and  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  not  make  it  otherwise  than  an  act  of  violent 
injustice.' 

Although  there  were  many  urgent  matters  demand- 
ing his  presence  at  St.  Giles's,  Lord  Shaftesbury  would 
not  leave  London  until  the  great  debate  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  had  taken  place,  "  lest  it 
should   be   said  that    I    stayed  away  in  fear  of  being 
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publicly  called  to  account  for  my  letter,  and  besides  an 
opportunity  and  a  duty  might  be  laid  upon  me  to  show 
the  wickedness  and  wantonness  of  this  self-seeking 
war." 

On  the  10th  of  December,  the  Lords  divided,  with  a 
majority  of  136  in  favour  of  the  Ministry,  (55  only 
opposing  them.  Eeferring  to  the  Debate,  which  lasted 
for  two  nights.  Lord  Shaftesbury  says  : — 

Solemn,  important,  serious,  as  was  the  subject,  not  a  sentioient 
was  uttered  worthy  of  a  generous  mind,  nor  an  expression  used  that 
could  give  moral  force  and  dignity  to  speech.  The  main  issues  were 
never  touched.  All,  by  common  consent  on  both  sides  evaded  them. 
Their  talk  was  a  series  of  verbal  dissections  of  the  papers;  analysis  after 
analysis  of  the  mind  of  the  Ameer,  and  of  the  mind  of  the  successive 
Governors-General.  But  the  rights,  the  laws,  and  the  observance  of 
justice,  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  treatment  of  it  as  the  '  last 
necessity  ; '  how  far  in  the  sight  of  God  such  a  war  was  permissible  ; 
and  all  those  deep  and  tremendous  considerations  which  must  be 
present  in  every  mind  that  is  really  Christian,  were  never  even 
alluded  to. 

Every  public  discussion  in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury 
engaged  cost  him  a  world  of  suffering.  His  sensitive- 
ness was  extreme,  and  now  there  was  added  to  it  the 
fears  that  come  with  old  age.  He  thought  that 
when  he  came  forward  to  vindicate  great  principles, 
there  were  fewer  to  support  him,  and,  when  attacked, 
fewer  to  defend. 

Dec.  18th. — St.  Giles's.  The  moment  a  man  is  said  to  be  'a  fine 
man  for  his  age '  he  is  simply  enjoying  an  euphonious  term  for  a  demi- 
twaddler.  If  he  does  anything  well,  people  admii-e  with  a  species  of 
patronising  compassion  ;  if  he  does  it  ill,  they  ascribe  it  to  actual,  or 
approaching,  imbecility. 
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After  a  sorrowful  reference  to  his  general  isolation, 
the  diary  thus  proceeds  : — 

In  religious  matters  I  know  but  Reeve  and  Spurgeon,  and 
they  are  seldom  or  never  within  reach.  In  politics  not  a  soul. 
In  social  matters,  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the 
weak  and  needy,  I  have,  by  the  love,  mercy,  and  tenderness 
of  our  most  dear  Lord,  a  host  of  noble,  ardent,  trustworthy, 
precious,  inestimable  friends — George  Holland,  Gent,  Smithies, 
Williams,  Weylland,  Miss  Rye,  Mrs.  Ranyard,  and  many  more. 
Here  I  can  disburden  my  heart ;  but  nowhere  else.  Well,  I  can 
to  dear  Lionel,*  that  staif  of  my  old  age.  I  bless  Thee,  O 
Lord. 

For  those  whose  names  are  "  entered  on  this  list  of 
friends,"  Lord  Shaftesbmy  had  a  deep  and  tender 
regard.  Over  and  over  again  he  refers  to  them  in  his 
Diaries  and  correspondence.  "  Nature  and  Eeligion  are 
the  bands  of  friendship,"  says  old  Jeremy  Tajdor ; 
"  excellency  and  usefulness  are  its  great  endearments." 
Lord  Shaftesbury  had  proved  the  saying,  and  might 
have  echoed  it  in  the  words  of  Ben  Jonson : — 

True  happiness 
Consists  not  in  the  multitude  of  friends, 
But  in  their  worth  and  choice.     Nor  would  I  have 
Virtue  a  popular  regard  pursue  ; 
Let  them  be  good  that  love  me,  though  but  few. 

Let  us  see  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  a  while,  in  the  midst  of 
these  "  noble,  ardent,  trustworthy,  precious,  inestimable 
friends." 

The  Eev.  J.  W.  Eeeve  was  the  Incumbent  of 
Portman  Chapel,  Baker  Street.     In  1876  he  accepted 

*  He  lived  in  the  house  with  him. 
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a  Canonry  at  Bristol  offered  liim  by  his  friend  Lord 
Cairns,  who  was  a  member  of  his  congregation.  For 
many  years  Lord  Shaftesbury,  when  in  town,  attended 
his  church,  and  enjoyed  his  ministry  with  a  keen  relish 
which  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  as  the  years  went 
on.  So  ardent  was  Mr.  Eeeve's  attachment  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  that  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Moore, 
there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  living  of  Wimborne  St. 
Giles,  Mr.  Reeve  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  London 
work  and  seek  the  obscurity  of  a  rural  village,  for  the 
sake  of  being  able  to  assist  his  friend,  whom  he  regarded 
as  "  called  to  the  widest  and  grandest  sphere  of  Chris- 
tian labour  possible  to  any  man."  In  September,  1882, 
Canon  Eeeve  was  "  gathered  to  his  fathers,"  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  his  memory  in 
these  words  : — 

Sept.  29th. — A  clear,  good  man  is  gone  to  his  rest,  having,  by  his 
life  and  preaching  during  some  forty  years,  taught  thousands  the  way 
to  heaven.  The  splendid  sunset  under  which  I  am  writing  these  few 
words  is  a  sign  and  emblem  of  his  departure.  To  listen  to,  week  by 
week,  he  was  the  most  instructive  and  comforting  (healthy  comfort- 
ing) of  all  preachers.  I  rejoice  that  I  told  him  the  truth  when  he 
retired  f i-om  Portman  Chapel,  and  said,  '  You  have  ever  preached 
Christ  in  His  glorious  simplicity.' 

Perhaps  no  one  watched  and  prayed  over  the  early 
career  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  well-known  Baptist  minister 
of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  more  constantly  than 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  He  saw,  from  the  first,  that  there 
was  a  mighty  mission  in  life  before  the  young 
preacher,  and  despite  certain  eccentricities  which  charac- 
terised  his    early   days   and    alarmed   not   a  few.  Lord 
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Shaftesbury,  looking  below  the  surface,  was  satisfied 
that  his  great  gifts  would  become  the  inheritance  of  the 
w^hole  Church  of  Christ.  As  the  years  passed  by,  these  two 
hearts  were  drawn  very  closely  together.  It  was  signi- 
ficant that  in  1872,  when  the  Angel  of  Death  was  over- 
shadowing his  household,  Lord  Shaftesbury  stole  an  hour 
or  two  one  Sunday,  when  his  heart  was  torn  with  sorrow, 
to  hear  that  "  blessed  servant  of  God,"  and  be  comforted. 
In  the  Eiviera,  whither  Mr.  Spurgeon  went  from  year 
to  year,  Lord  Shaftesbury  found  his  society  wonderfully 
"  stimulating  and  refreshing."  Speaking  of  him  one 
day  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  he 
said,  "  He  is  a  truly  good  man,  and  all  must  acknowledge 
that  he  is  a  wonderful  preacher ;  and  I  will  further  say, 
that  he  has  trained  a  body  of  men  who  manifest  in  their 
preaching  that  they  possess,  to  a  great  extent,  his  great 
secret  of  going  right  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  And 
what  is  his  great  secret  ?  It  is  simply  and  solely  that 
he  preaches  from  the  heart  '  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.' " 

On  another  occasion,  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  being  present  at  a  liagged 
School  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  to  give  a 
special  address,  he  wrote  : — 

I  am  much  grieved  that  I  am  unable  to  be  present.  I  am  grieved 
because  there  is  no  man  in  tlie  country  whose  opinion  and  support  in 
such  matters  I  prize  more  highly  than  those  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  It  would  give  me  singular  pleasure,  after  nearly  forty 
years  of  work  in  the  Ragged  School  cause,  to  hear  the  testimony  and 
counsel  of  so  valuable  a  man.  Few  men  have  preached  so  much 
and  so  well,  and  few  men  have  combined  so  practically  their  words 
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and  their  actions.  I  deeply  admire  and  love  him,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  lives  anywhere  a  more  sincere  and  simple  servant 
of  our  blessed  Lord.  Great  talents  have  been  rightly  used,  and, 
under  God's  grace,  have  led  to  great  issues. 

The  Diaries  abound  with  references  to  Mr.  Spurgeon 
similar  to  the  following  : — 

June  12th,  1875. — At  eleven  o'clock  yesterday  to  Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle,  to  go  with  him  over  all  his  various  institutions,  School, 
College,  Almshouse,  Orphanage.  All  sound,  good,  true,  Christianlike. 
He  is  a  wonderful  man,  full  of  zeal,  affection,  faith,  abounding  in 
reputation  and  authority,  and  yet  perfectly  humble,  with  the 
openness  and  simplicity  of  a  child. 

July  10th,  1881.  —  Drove  to  Norwood  to  see  my  friend 
Spurgeon.  He  is  well,  thank  God,  and  admirably  lodged.  His 
place  is  lovely.  His  wife's  health,  too,  is  improved  by  change  of 
residence.  Pleasant  and  encouraging  to  visit  such  men  and  find 
them  still  full  of  perseverance,  faith,  and  joy,  in  the  service  of  our 
blessed  Lord. 

Friends  are  not  always  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  they  are  in  the  most  perfect  accord.  It  is  when  a 
difference  of  opinion  arises  and  they  are  obliged  to  take 
opposite  courses,  and  yet  do  not  waver  by  a  hair's- 
breadth  in  their  love  and  confidence,  that  their  friend- 
ship shines  with  the  strongest  lustre.  It  was  so  here. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  book  published  which  Mr. 
Spurgeon  approved,  but  Lord  Shaftesbury  condemned. 
Each  maintained  his  own  position,  and,  in  doing  so,  each 
increased  his  love  and  esteem  for  the  other. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Spurgeon  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

\Yestwood,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  jSToewood. 

My  deae  Feiend, — ^I  agree  with  you  in  heart  and  soul  and  faith, 
and  so  also  does .     His  expressions  may  not  be  clear,  but  his 
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meaning;  is  identical  with  our  own.     There  is,  however,  little  hope 

of  my  leading  you  to  think  so,  now  that  Mr. has  cast  his  lurid 

light  upon  the  words  ;  and  therefore  I  will  not  enter  into  a"  discus- 
sion. Your  action  is  wise,  namely,  to  refrain  from  endorsing  that 
which  you  do  not  approve  of.     But,   I  pray  you,  believe  that,  as  I 

know and  am  as  sure  of  his  orthodoxy  as  I  am  of  my  own, 

I  cannot  desert  him,  or  retract  the  commendations  which  I  am  sure 
that  he  deserves ;  but  I  am  none  the  less  one  with  you.     If  you 

would  only  see ,  you  would  form  a  different  estimate  of  him  ; 

but  anyhow,  I  shall  not  love  or  admire  you  one  atom  the  less  what- 
ever you  do.  I  am,  perhaps,  more  lenient  than  you  are,  because  I 
never  was  able  to  be  quite  so  guarded  a  speaker  as  you  are.  I  think 
no  man  speaks  so  much  as  you  do  with  so  few  blunders  ;  but  im- 
petuous people  get  into  muddles.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Forster's 
estimate  of  you  as  certain  to  have  been  Premier  had  you  been 
ambitious  in  that  direction,  for  you  very  seldom  allow  your  speech  to 
get  cloudy  or  to  run  over  to  the  other  side  when  emphasizing  this  ; 
but  pray  do  not  expect  such  accuracy  of  us  all.  Here  is  a  man  who, 
with  tears,  denies  the  slightest  complicity  with  heterodoxy,  and  says 
that  he  lives  and  feeds  on  the  old-fashioned  truth  so  dear  to  us — 
well — I  believe  what  he  says,  and  wish  that  half  the  orthodox  were 
as  orthodox  as  he.  The  Lord  ever  bless  and  sustain  you,  my  dear 
friend,  and  spare  you  to  us  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  wish,  when  these  meetings  are  over,  you  would  come  and  see 

Your  Lordship's  most  hearty  friend, 

C.   H.  Spuegeon. 


Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Spurgeon. 

My  dear  Friend, — If stands  high  in  your  esteem,  it  is,  I 

am  confident,  because  you  decidedly  and  conscientiously  believe  that 
he  holds,  in  all  truth  and  earnestness,  the  grand  vital  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  those  doctrines  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  which  have  been  the  life  and  rule  of  your  ministerial  services. 

In  these  have  been  your  joy  and  your  strejigth.  Signal  as  are 
the  talents  that  God  has  bestowed  upon  you,  they  would,  without 
preaching  Christ  in  all  His  majestic  simplicity,  have  availed  you 
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nothing  to  comfort  and  instruct  the  hearts  of  thousands.  Such  being 
the  case,  who  would  expect  you  to  recede,  by  one  hair's-breadth, 
unless  you  carried  your  convictions  with  you  t 

Certainly  not  I. 

Do  not  suppose  that  Mr. has  formed  my  opinions  for  nie. 

The  book  had  fallen  into  my  hands  long  before  I  had  read  Mr. 's 

treatise. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  by  your  kind  letter,  and  all  its  candid  and 
friendly  expressions.  You  must  not  admit  any  abatement  of  your 
regard  and  love  for  me.  Mine  towards  you  can  never  be  lessened 
while  you  stand  up  so  vigorously,  so  devotedly,  so  exclusively,  for 

our  blessed  Lord. 

Yours  very  truly, 

SHAFTESBnRY. 

I  will  pay  you  a  visit  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  George  Yard,  Whitechapel,"  does  not  sound 
attractive,  but  it  was  a  place  to  ■which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  drawn  by  many  enduring  ties ;  for  there  lived 
and  laboured  his  friend,  George  Holland,  one  of  the 
great  fathers  of  mission  work  amongst  the  poorest  and 
most  degraded.  For  many  years  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Mission,  and  what  he  did  and 
said  there  will  be  told  hereafter.  Here  we  must  briefly 
record  the  grounds  of  the  friendship  referred  to,  and  we 
cannot  do  so  better  than  in  one  or  two  extracts  from  the 
Diary — 

May  31st,  1878. — Went  in  evening  to  Whitechapel.  Anniversary 
of  George  Holland's  work  in  the  locality.  "VN'hat  a  miracle  of  labour 
and  God's  goodness  in  that  terrible  district,  which,  nevertheless, 
terrible  as  it  is,  produces  many  instances  of  truth  and  virtue. 

In  August,  1878,  when  recording  in  his  Diary  the 
return  of   Lord   Beaconsfield   from  the  Conference  at 
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Berlin,  and  tlie  ovation  given  to  liim  at  the  Mansion 
House,  Lord  Shaftesbury  says  : — 

The  steps  of  this  mighty  man,  to  glory  and  greatness,  are  strides 
as  rapid  as  they  are  broad.  And  yet  I  had  rather,  by  far,  be  George 
Holland,  of  Whitechapel,  than  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field. 

Nov.  5th,  1880. — St.  Giles's.  Went  on  Wednesday  evening  to 
Whitechapel  for  Service  for  Ragged  Children.  Deeply  touched. 
Blessed  God  for  the  sight,  and  that  He  has  raised  up  and  sustained 
such  a  genuine,  ardent,  lovable,  and  Christ-hearted  man  as  that  dear 
and  beloved  George  Holland. 

March  14th,  1881. — This  afternoon  to  George  Yard  Ragged 
School.  It  is  touching  to  see  the  smile  of  those  small  outcasts  when 
one  pats  their  cheeks,  with  words  of  praise  and  affection.  It  does 
one  good,  heart  and  mind.  And  so  it  does  to  see  that  inestimable 
man,  George  Holland,  and  converse  with  him.  I  had  rather  be 
George  than  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  the  great  living  and  dead. 
What  a  servant  of  our  beloved  and  precious  Lord  ! 

March  17th,  1882.— Hear  that  George  Holland  is  not  well.  What 
shall  1  do  if  the  dear,  blessed  man  be  taken  away,  or  incapacitated  1 
God,  in  Thy  goodness,  forbid  it  ! 

One  day,  when  speaking  to  the  writer  of  Mr.  Greorge 
Holland,  Lord  Shaftesbury  said  : — "  I  know  of  nothing 
like  his  zeal ;  he  has  laboured  for  the  last  twenty  years 
night  and  day ;  he  has  given  all  his  time,  all  his  talents, 
all  his  life,  to  his  work;  and  he  is  just  as  fresh,  as 
earnest,  and  as  enthusiastic  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago. 
I  never  saw  his  like.  He  seems  to  live  in  the  full  light 
of  God.  And  did  you  ever  see  such  a  face  as  his  ?  It 
is  always  radiant.  It  does  me  as  much  good  to  see 
Greorge  Holland's  face  as  to  hear  a  sermon." 

To  Mr.  Gent  and  his  lifelong  services  in  the  cause 
of  Eagged   Schools  we   have    already   referred.     Lord 

A    A 
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Shaftesbury  said,  en  one  occasion,  when  presenting 
him  with  a  testimonial  from  the  ragged  scholars  and 
teachers : — 

No  man  living,  my  friends,  has  a  greater  right  to  speak  of 
Joseph  Gent  than  I  have.  I  have  been  associated  vifith  him  for 
nearly  forty  years.  We  have  not  been  on  ordinary  terms.  I  have 
known  him  intimately  ;  I  have  acted  with  him  frequently  by  day 
and  by  night ;  I  have  visited  with  him  the  dens  of  human  misery 
and  wickedness  ;  and  I  have  ever  found  him  active,  zealous,  intelli- 
gent, honourable,  and  sympathetic.  He  feared  no  responsibility. 
Having  one  object  before  him,  which  was  so  great  and  so  good,  he 
felt  that  to  be  quite  sufficient.  He  was  always  ready  to  devote  his 
time,  his  talents,  and  everything  he  possessed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  immediate  object  before  him,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  no  more  than  the  rescue  of  the  most  wretched  creature  to  be 
found  in  this  vast  metropolis. 

On  a  wall  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  library  in  Grrosvenor 
Square  there  hung  two  portraits- — one,  that  of  a 
motherly  lady  surrounded  by  her  dogs ;  the  other,  that 
of  an  earnest-looking  man  wearing  a  skull  cap.  He 
always  spoke  of  them  as  "  Eunice  "  and  "  Timothy." 
They  were  portraits  of  Mrs.  Smithies  and  her  son,  Mr. 
T.  B.  Smithies,  the  Editor  of  the  British  Workman,  and 
the  originator  of  innumerable  good  things  for  the  wel- 
fare of  men  and  the  "  inferior  animals."  For  him  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  a  profound  regard,  and  went  heart  and 
soul  with  him  in  his  labours — not  only  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals,  but  to  encourage  kindness  and  affec- 
tion for  them. 

Those  were  sad  days  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  which 
he  made  the  following  entries  in  his  Diarj- : — 
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July  20th,  1883. — Six  o'clock.  Just  heard  by  telegram  from  Miss 
Smithies  that  her  brother  is  at  the  point  of  death.  God  in  His 
mercy  has  seldom  given  a  better  man  to  refresh  and  comfort  this 
earth  ;  and  He  is  now  taking  him  to  Heaven.  I  loved  the  man  ;  I 
highly  esteemed  him.  He  has  been  invaluable  in  his  generation. 
I  know  that  I  enjoyed  his  respect  and  love  ;  and  now  another  of  my 
dear  and  precious  friends  will  be  gathered  to  his  rest  in  the  arms  of 
that  blessed  and  only  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  so 
faithfully  served,  and  so  humbly  and  tenderly  adored.  His  sister, 
dear  woman,  is  worthy  of  him. 

July  27th. — Went  yesterday  to  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  that  dear  and  true  saint  of  our  blessed  Lord,  T.  B. 
Smithies.  To  whom,  better  than  to  him,  can  the  text  be  applied, 
'  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord] ' 


Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  Mr.  William  Williams,  of 
the  Refuges  and  Training  Ships ;  of  Mr.  Weylland,  of 
the  London  City  Mission ;  of  Miss  Eye  and  her  Canadian 
Emigration  schemes;  of  Mrs.  Ranyard,  her  Bible  Women 
and  Bible  Houses,  and  her  directing  and  controlling 
administrative  powers,  such  as  few  statesmen  have  pos- 
sessed ;  and  the  "  many  more "  who  made  up  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  list  of  friends.  To  these  all  he  gave  no 
mean  gift  when,  as  to  the  others  we  have  mentioned 
more  particularly,  he  gave  ungrudgingly  his  confidence 
and  affection  ;  from  these  he  received  not  a  little  when 
they  supported  him,  as  they  did,  loyally  and  nobly  in 
his  great  work,  upbearing  him  in  their  prayers,  and 
stimulating  him  by  their  zeal. 

When,  in  the  far-off  times,  "  an  host  compassed  the 
city  both  with  horses  and  chariots,"  in  a  fit  of  des- 
pondency the  servant  of  Elisha  cried,  "  '  Alas,  Master, 
how  shall  we  do  ?  '  Then  his  eyes  were  opened ;  and  he 
A   A   2 
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saw ;  and  behold  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha." 

It  was  only  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  compassed 
about  with  labours  enough  to  tax  the  strength  of  half  a 
dozen  men  that  he  grew  depressed,  and  nervous,  and 
morbidly  sensitive,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  have  not  a  friend 
to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart  and  hope  for  sympathy." 
But  "  when  his  eyes  were  opened,"  and  he  sought  to 
name  the  host  of  "  noble,  ardent,  trustworthy,  precious, 
inestimable  friends,"  he  was  not  equal  to  the  task. 
He  names  but  half  a  dozen,  and  adds  "  and  many  more." 
The  "  mountain  was  full "  of  noble  men  and  honourable 
women  of  every  rank,  of  every  sphere  of  labour,  of 
almost  every  land  and  clime,  who  loved  him  and  whom 
he  loved. 


CHAPTEE   XXXV. 

1879-1882. 

Bill  for  Regulation  of  Mills  and  Factories  in  India — An  Old  Theme — Hatitual 
Drunkards  Bill — Vivisection — Scenes  of  the  Past — Manor  House,  Chiswiok 
— Wales — A  Congeries  of  Troubles — Political  Prospects — Centenary  of 
Sunday  Schools — At  Gloucester — Coming  Changes — State  of  Ireland — 
Letter  to  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley — Diary  of  Political  Events — The  Snapping  of 
Old  Ties — Lord  Beaconsfield — 80th  Birthday — Celehration  in  GruildhaU 
— Letters — Lines  hy  Miss  F.  P.  Cohhe — Open- Air  Preaching—  In  Wbite- 
chapel — General  Garfield — Correspondence  with  Mr.  Russell  Lowell — The 
Opium  Trade — Among  the  Costers— Reverence,  the  Basis  of  all  True  Re- 
ligion— The  Salvation  Army — Letters  to  Admiral  Fishbourne — Letter  from 
Dean  Law — Persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia — The  Oath  of  Allegiance — Study- 
ing the  Scriptures — "  One  Tun  "  Ragged  School — A  Christmas  Gathering — 
Death  of  Mr.  Haldane — ^At  WiUesden  Cemetery — A  Thirty  Years'  Corres- 
pondence— Some  Gems  of  Thought  and  Expression. 

The  first  important  work  to  which  Lord  Shaftesbury 
turned  his  attention  this  year  related  to  a  field  on  which 
he  had  expended  his  earliest  publiclabours — the  welfare 
of  India. 

A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  law  relating  to 
Factories  and  Workshops,  when  a  cry  from  India  com- 
pelled him  to  "  resume  the  weapons  he  had  long  ceased 
to  handle,''  and  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  the 
women  and  children  of  India,  who  were  suffering  under 
a  grinding  oppression,  even  worse  than  that  from  which 
the  women  and  children  of  England  .had  been  delivered. 
Under  successive  Governments  Lord  Shaftesbury  called 
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attention  to  the  cruel  system  in  operation  in  the  Bom- 
bay factories,  but  without  effect — a  system  as  barbarous 
as  that  which  once  existed  in  this  country,  but  aggra- 
vated, in  a  fourfold  degree,  by  the  lieat  of  an  Indian 
climate,  and  the  disregard  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest. 

The  time  had  come  when  he  must  make  one  final 
effort  on  their  behalf. 

March  29th. — Heavily  pressed  and  heavily  oppressed.  Have 
lost  all  my  former  buoyancy,  and  contemplate  effort  with  something 
akin  to  terror.  Lie  down  very  much  for  short  intervals ;  and  so  get 
strength  and  a  whiff  of  courage.  Heartily  pray  to  God,  hour  by 
hour,  that  I  may  have  power  to  discharge  the  '  few  things  that 
remain  ; '  but  feel,  in  some  measure,  like  Saul.  Surely,  as  of  old,  the 
doubt  and  sorrow  will  pass  away  on  the  day  of  trial.  Indian 
children  must  be  pleaded  for  before  a  hostile  Ministry  and  an  un- 
sympathising  House. 

On  the  4th  of  April  he  moved  that  an  address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  "  praj'ing  that  Her  ]Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  instruct  the  Viceroy  of 
India  to  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  necessity 
of  passing  a  law  for  regulating  the  labour  of  women 
and  children  in  the  mills  and  factories  throughout  her 
dominions  in  India." 

In  a  speech  of  commanding  eloquence,  which 
occupied  an  hour  in  delivery,  he  set  forth  a  mass  of 
evidence  and  a  series  of  convincing  arguments  founded 
upon  it ;  and  then  the  old  Lancashire  days  of  half  a 
century  ago  flashed  across  his  memory,  and  he  ex- 
claimed : — 

Why,  my  lords,  what  more  do  you  reqiiire  ?  The  whole  evidence 
of    1833  rises  up  as  a  witness  against   them.     Creed  and  colour, 
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latitude  and  longitude,  make  no  difference  in  the  essential  nature  of 
man.  No  climate  cah  enable  infants  to  do  the  work  of  adults,  or 
turn  suffering  women  into  mere  steam-engines. 

In  meeting  the  argument,  if  argument  it  miglit  be 
called,  urged  in  palliation  of  tlie  labour,  that  it  was 
light,  he  said  no  doubt  much  of  it  was  light  if  measured 
by  the  endurance  of  three  or  four  minutes  : — 

But  what  say  you,  my  lords,  to  a  continuity  of  toil,  in  a  standing 
posture,  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere,  during  thirteen  hours,  with 
fifteen  minutes  of  rest  1  Why,  the  stoutest  man  in  England,  were  he 
made,  in  such  a  condition  of  things,  to  do  nothing  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  but  be  erect  on  his  feet  and  stick  pins  in  a  pincushion, 
would  sink  under  the  burden.  What  say  you,  then,  of  children — 
children  of  the  tenderest  years  1  Why,  they  become  stunted, 
crippled,  deformed,  useless.  I  speak  what  I  know  ;  I  state  what  I 
have  seen. 

Again  there  arose  the  vision  of  the  past.  He  was 
living  once  more  amid  the  old  horrors  of  earlier  years ; 
and  there  passed  before  his  eyes  a  scene  at  Bradford  in 
1838,  when  Mr.  John  Hardy,  "the  worthy  father  of 
the  noble  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  was  Member  for 
that  borough,  and  one  of  his  most  hearty  supporters." 
He  thus  recalled  it : — - 

I  asked  for  a  collection  of  cripples  and  deformities.  In  a  short 
time  more  than  eighty  were  gathered  in  a  large  courtyard.  They 
were  mere  samples  of  the  entire  mass.  I  assert  without  exaggeration 
that  no  power  of  language  could  describe  the  varieties,  and  I  may- 
say  the  cruelties,  in  all  these  degradations  of  the  human  form.  They 
stood  or  squatted  before  me  in  the  shapes  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  This  was  the  effect  of  prolonged  toil  on  the  tender  frames 
of  children  at  early  ages.  When  I  visited  Bradford  under  the 
limitation  of  hours,  some  years  afterwards,  I  called  for  a  similar 
exhibition  of  cripples ;  but,  God  be  praised,  there  was  not  one  to  be 
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found  in  that  vast  city.  Yet  the  work  of  these  poor  sufferers  had 
been  light,  if  measured  by  minutes,  but  terrific  when  measured  by 
hours. 

It  was  a  remarkable  speech.  The  old  theme  brought 
back  the  youthful  energy,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
realise  that  the  speaker  was  fast  approaching  his  four- 
score years. 

The  movement  was  a  success  as  far  as  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  concerned.  A  Bill  on  the  subject  was  passed 
in  India  for  the  regulation  of  labour  in  the  factories. 
In  many  respects,  however,  it  has  failed  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  effect,  as  there  is  no 
public  opinion  in  India  to  demand  that  its  provisions 
shall  be  stricthj-  enforced. 

More  successful,  in  some  respects,  was  another 
measure,  which,  in  the  same  Session,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
carried  through  the  House  of  Lords- — The  Habitual 
Drunkards  Bill.  It  had  come  up  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  Mr.  Dalrymple,  "  a  gentleman,  of 
whose  labours,  intelligence,  and  zeal  it  was  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly,"  had  watched  over  it  with  infinite 
pains.  It  passed  into  law,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  became 
the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Establishment  of 
the  Dalrymple  Homes  or  Eetreats  for  Inebriates. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  he  delivered  his  second  im- 
portant speech,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  against  Vivisec- 
tion, when  supporting  Lord  Truro's  Bill  for  its  total 
abolition.  His  argument  was  to  the  effect  that  whether 
Vivisection  were  conducive  to  the  advance  of  science,  or 
the  reverse,  there  was  one  great  preliminary  considera- 
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tion  :  on  what  authority  of  Scripture,  or  any  other  form 
of  EevelatioD,  did  his  opponents  rest  their  right  to 
subject  God's  creatures  to  unspeakable  sufferings  ?  The 
animals  were  His  creatures,  as  we  were  His  creatures, 
and  "  His  tender  mercies,"  we  are  told  in  the  Bible, 
"  are  over  all  His  works." 

Excellent  as  was  the  pleading,  it  was  unavailing,  and 
the  Bill  was  lost. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  lengthening,  and,  in 
the  pauses  of  his  still  busy  life,  we  find  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury looking  back  on  the  long  journey  he  had  travelled, 
and  dwelling  in  memory  amidst  the  scenes  in  which  his 
youth  had  been  passed.  But  the  ruling  passion  of 
turning  thought  into  action  was  as  strong  within  him 
as  ever,  and  we  find  him  not  only  reviewing  the  past, 
but  visiting  the  places  with  which  its  memories  were 
connected.  Thus  he  seeks  out  the  old  school  house  at 
Chiswick,  where  his  early  childhood  was  embittered,  but 
where  he  first  learnt  to  sympathise  with  the  sorrowful 
and  the  oppressed ;  and  he  visits  Wales,  where  the 
"  floating  impressions  of  a  life  of  service  "  became  fixed 
and  rooted. 

July  31st. — Went  yesterday  to  Chiswick  to  see  the  place  where 
I  was  at  school  now  sixty-seven  years  ago.  It  was  a  horrible  time 
I  spent  there — the  Manor  House — and  now  a  Lunatic  Asylum. 
The  two  fronts  almost  unchanged  ;  everything  else  completely  trans- 
formed. 

Oct.  16th. — Carnarvon.  Ran  down  here  to  take  chair  of  Anni- 
versary of  Bible  Society.  Had  never  before  visited  the  principality 
as  President — and  yet  well  do  they  deserve  such  a  maik  of  respect, 
for  their  zeal  in  love  of  the  Bible  is  unbounded  ;  and  their  liberality 
vast,  according  to  their  means.      It  was  a  duty  ;  and  it  became  a 
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pleasure.  These  Welsh  people  are  lively,  ardent,  earnest,  exuberant, 
and  yet  honest,  in  feeling.  A  uiagniticent  meeting — at  least  five 
thousand  persons,  and  all  of  one  mind.  God  Almighty,  for  Christ's 
sake,  look  down  on  this  '  small  and  feeble  folk '  struggling  to  serve 
Thee,  and  advance  Thy  precious  Name  in  this  woi'ld  of  iniquity.  As 
for  myself  it  was  an  '  ovation,'  not  a  reception.  The  children  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  first  came  to  meet  me  ;  God  and  His  Christ  bless 
their  souls  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity. 

Referring  to  this  ovation,  "which  gave  him  unqualified 
pleasure,  he  says  in  a  note,  written  to  Mr.  Haldane  on 
the  following  day  : — 

I  have  seldom  seen  such  sustained  and  real  enthusiasm.  It  is 
wonderful  that  God  so  supported  me  that  my  voice  never  faltered, 
and  I  was  heard  (so  I  was  informed  by  persons  at  the  very  end  of 
the  hall)  to  the  extent  of  every  syllable.  Strange  to  say  (I  thank 
God  for  it),  I  never  was  less  fatigued  in  my  life ;  and  I  rejoice,  beyond 
measure,  that  I  undertook  the  duty  and  discharged  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  j-ear,  Mr.  Petter  (of  the 
firm  of  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Gralpin)  commenced  to  urge 
Lord  Shaftesbury  to  allow  his  biography  to  be  written 
during  his  lifetime  and  with  his  co-operation.  Although 
Mr.  Petter  used  every  argument  that  he  thought  would 
have  weight,  he  was  unable  at  that  time  to  induce 
Lord  Shaftesbury  to  entertain  the  proposition.  Owing 
to  his  state  of  health,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop 
for  awhile,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  Petter 
returned  to  the  charge,  fortifjdng  himself  with  fresh 
arguments,  having  enlisted  on  his  side  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Haldane,  to  whom  he  wrote  :  "  It  (the  biography) 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  starting-point  for  the  re- 
awakening of  sound  religious  eflfort." 
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In  a  lengthy  letter  to  Mr.  Patter,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
set  forth  his  views  on  the  subject.  "  I  feel  very  deeply 
the  honour  of  the  proposition,"  he  wrote,  "  and  I  am 
much  gratified  that  it  should  have  come  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  distinguished  firm  which  still  bears, 
among  others,  the  name  of  my  valued  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Cassell."  After  examining  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  "  writing  of  a  biography  fully  and  impartially 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  subject  of  it,"  he  proceeded 
to  consider  the  various  classes  of  the  world  of  readers, 
whom,  with  his  characteristic  self-depreciation,  he 
thought  unlikely  to  take  any  interest  in  a  memoir  of 
himself.  In  the  event,  however,  of  a  demand  for  a 
memoir,  he  said :  "  I  am  quite  content  to  rest  on  things 
as  they  are,  and  leave  to  posterity  to  judge  me  accord- 
ing to  the  information  they  may  have,  or  forget  me 
altogether ;  but  if  a  life  is  to  be  written,  and  in  great 
measure  under  my  correction,  I  should  strongly  urge 
the  introduction  uf  much  to  show  the  principles  on 
which  I  acted,  the  difficulties  I  had  to  contend  with, 
the  motives  which  prompted  me,  the  multifarious  labours 
I  undertook,  and  the  success  or  failure  which  attended 
them.  The  whole  of  that,  so  far  as  my  notoriety  is 
concerned,  may  go  to  '  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,' 
but  if  I  am  to  be  shown  up  alive  or  dead,  I  should 
desire  to  be  shown  up  as  I  am,  or  as  I  was,  and  not 
in  a  picture  drawn  by  weU-disposed  or  iU-disposed 
ignorance." 

At  that  time  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  in  his  mind  the 
fixed   intention   of    destroying  his  journals  and  other 
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documents  ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  that 
the  conditions  indicated  in  the  foregoing  passage  could 
be  fulfilled,  he  concludes  :  "  Is  it  not  better  to  leave 
the  world  to  judge  me  as  I  stand  before  them  ? 
What  they  see  they  believe ;  what  they  do  not  see 
they  would  not  believe,  though  I  assured  them  of  it. 
If  their  judgment  be  favourable,  it  will  be  pleasant  to 
my  family ;  if  it  be  the  reverse,  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  myself  whether  I  be  dead  or  among  the  living." 

Mr.  Petter  felt  impelled  to  urge  Lord  Shaftesbury 
to  reconsider  the  question,  and  a  voluminous  corres- 
pondence ensued.  At  length,  as  shown  in  the  preface. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  felt  that  a  biography  was  "inevit- 
able," and  he  made  arrangements  for  the  preparation  of 
the  present  work. 

The  close  of  1879  and  the  beginning  of  ISSO  found 
Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  midst  of  a  congeries  of  troubles 
— a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  at  length  reached  an 
alarming  crisis;  serious  financial  difBculties,  arising  from 
failure  of  trade  and  harvest ;  and  a  second  dangerous 
illness  of  his  son  Cecil.  Notwithstanding  these  things, 
with  the  first  return  of  comparatively  good  health,  he 
was  again  at  work  on  things  new  and  old.  Among 
them  was  an  effort  in  aid  of  the  Armenian  Church, 
within  whose  borders  a  remarkable  movement  towards 
Protestant  Reformation  was  taking  place.  It  was  their 
desire  to  establish  in  Armenia  a  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment similar  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Arch- 
bishop Migherditch  came  to  this  country  to  obtain 
assistance  in  the  movement,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at 
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Lambeth  Palace  on  behalf  of  the  cause,  at  whicb  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  the  principal  speaker. 

It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  take  any  more  active 
part  than  this,  for,  as  he  noted  in  his  Diary  : — 

Personally  now  I  must  share  my  action  according  to  my  power 
of  mind  and  body.  Though  strong  physically,  all  things  considered, 
for  one  at  my  time  of  life,  I  must  moderate  exertion  and  keep  within 
due  limits.  Suffer  frequently  a  great  deal  of  discomfort,  but  not 
much  from  sheer  weakness,  though  certainly  could  not  stand  any 
very  prolonged  effort  of  voice  or  body.  Seek,  far  more  than  formerly, 
the  relief  of  a  sofa  or  an  arm-chair.  Mentally,  reluctant  to  exertion ; 
shrink  from  any  thought  when  making  a  speech  ;  and  when  driven  to 
it,  find  that  the  imagination  is  not  lively ;  and  whatever  is  produced 
less  easily  clothed  in  words  than  in  former  days.  Shall  give  up  all 
thought  of  anything  in  House  of  Lords  or  on  eminent  platforms.  .  .  . 
Can  take,  then,  no  part  in  the  coming  struggles,  brief  and  useless, 
between  the  Radicalism  of  the  Commons  and  the  Conservatism  of 
the  Lords,  but  still  shall  have  strength,  by  God's  mercy,  to  look  after 
Ragged  Schools,  and  rescue  a  few  poor  creatures  from  misery  and  sin. 

For  his  invalid  daughter-in-law,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Ashley,  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  the  most  tender 
affection,  and  during  her  enforced  residence  abroad,  in 
search  of  health,  he  was  wont  to  send  her  frequent  long 
and  cheery  letters,  full  of  the  details  which  he  knew 
would  please  and  interest  her. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  Son.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Ashley. 

The  Saint,  Jan.,  1880. 

Dearest  Si'ssey, — Not  one  happy  New  Year,  but  many,  to  you 
all,   Edy,   Lilian,  Dovey,  Wilfrid,  not   forgetting  Sandy,*  and  say 

*  A  favourite  doff 
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the  same  to  my  old  and    dear   friend,    Lady   Mary,  to    Charlotte, 
Blanche,  to  Minnie  when  she  arrives,  and  any  one  I  may  have  left  ont. 

I  had  a  letter  from  you  dated  the  27th  of  December,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  my  anxieties  for  Sandy  were  equal  to  your  own ; 
and  as  Solomon,  the  fruiterer,  could  not  sleep  because  of  thinking 
how  in  the  world  he  should  supply  Palmerston  with  oranges,  so  I 
had  restless  nights  in  turning  over  schemes  for  the  cure  and 
treatment  of  that  precious  animal. 

I  have  just  received  Edy's  letter.  I  am  so  glad  that  he  has 
given  up  his  pilgrimage  to  Crete  and  Algeria.  He  will  be  wanted  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  time  now  is  very  short  before  we  recommence  our 
tedious  and  necessary  nonsense  in  Parliamentary  things. 

Now,  how  are  you,  my  dear  ?  Better,  I  trust,  and  full  of  hope. 
You  must  not  answer  my  letters ;  a  message  through  Hilda,  to  whom 
you  disburden  your  mind,  will  be  enough.     .     .     . 

I  have  had  the  agitators  here  ;  they  came  to  stir  the  people  to  a 
sense  of  their  wrongs  and  an  assertion  of  their  rights.  They 
earnestly  requested  the  use  of  the  schoolroom,  which  I  gave  them, 
and,  'to  do  the  thing  handsome,'  paid  for  the  lights.  The  Chairman, 
Mr.  Chadwick,  of  Manchester,  G.P.L.U.,  and  a  hundred  other  letters, 
desired  that  I  should  be  informed  that  he  had  frequently  sat  near 
me  in  the  factory  districts  when  I  was  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
women  and  children  !  I  daresay  in  his  '  hortation '  to  the  labourers 
he  '  served  me  out  '  famously.  Nevertheless  it  is  right  to  treat  these 
cliaps  with  courtesy,  and  '  snooks,'  as  the  phrase  is,  what  they  say  or  do. 

Now,  Sissey,  mind  that  you  take  proper  care  of  yourself.  Dr. 
Edy  in  his  letter  to  me  has  well  described  the  climate.  It  is  fine, 
but  treacherous,  and  will  play  you  ten  times  more  tricks  than  Old 
England  in  twenty  years.  Do  not  be  over-hasty  to  take  drives ;  and 
if  you  take  one,  let  it  be  before  two  o'clock,  that  is  for  the  present 
and  the  next  month. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear.  "We  think  of  you  at  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  by  day  and  by  night.  '  Heaviness  may  endure  for 
a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.'  So  will  it  be,  bv  God's 
grace,  with  you. 

Yours  aflectionately, 

S 

And  ac^ain  later  on  to  the  same — 
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October,  1881. 

Our  barometer  is  in  a  singular  state  of  disquiet  and  apprehension. 
It  rises  and  falls  an  inch  every  twelve  hours  ;  ten  degrees  of  frost  one 
night  and  a  foot  of  rain  the  next.  It  puts  me  much  in  mind  of  poor 
Forster  and  his  conduct  of  affairs  in  Ireland ;  though,  doubtless,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  he  only  reflects  the  Cabinet. 

They  complain  of  the  want  of  support  from  the'  loyal  in  Ireland. 
They  are  like  the  old  press-gang  who  '  knocked  down '  a  man  and 
then  told  him  '  to  stand.'  By  conniving  at  the  demoralisation  of  a 
people  they  have  greatly  advanced  their  own.  All  dignity  of  govern- 
ment has  gone.  They  may  possibly  try  to  rule  by  force ;  but  they 
can  never  again  do  so  by  authority. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is,  I  see,  at  his  pranks  again.  In  a  speech 
at  Whitehaven  he  commends  Gladstone's  coming  English  Land  Bill 
as  likely  to  '  get  rid  of  poor  Peers,  who  are  miserable  beings.'  Surely 
they  are  no  worse  than  rich  buffoons  ! 

The  Greneral  Election  in  the  spring  of  1880  had 
excited    his  apprehensions,    and  the   result   filled    him 

with  anxiety. 

May  19th. — The  issue  of  the  present  state  of  things  as  clear  as 
though  it  were  the  past.  Should  this  Government  continue  to  hold 
power,  the  changes  towards  Democracy,  or  what  is  equivalent  thereto, 
American  institutions,  will  be  sharp,  rapid,  and  many. 

Indeed,  so  qualified  and  diluted  are  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
of  the  country,  that  a  strong  Conservative  Government  could  now 
only  retard  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  and  efibrts  of  the  Schools  of 
Birmingham  and  Manchester. 

In  1880,  the  Centenary  of  Sunday  Schools  was  cele- 
brated ;  nowhere  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Gloucester,  where  Robert  Raikes  was 
born,  where  he  founded  the  noble  institution  which  has 
been  a  blessing  throughout  Christendom,  and  where  he 
died,  and  was  buried.  To  commemorate  the  Centenary, 
it  was  decided  to  raise  a  monument  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  to  its  famous  citizen,  and  on  a  certain  day  to 
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unveil  the  model  of  the  statue  in  the  Shire  Hall.  By 
universal  consent,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  only  man 
who  should  perform  that  duty. 

With  crowds  lining  the  streets,  flags  and  banners 
flying,  church  bells  pealing,  and  lusty  voices  shouting, 
it  was  little  thought,  as  the  venerable  peer  passed 
through  the  town,  accompanied  by  his  old  friend,  Mr. 
Haldane,  that  his  heart  was  sinking  within  him  in  a 
very  paroxysm  of  nervous  anxiety — the  state  of  mind 
aptly  described,  as  he  says,  by  the  familiar  sa3'ing,  "  not 
knowing  what  may  happen  next." 

June  27th.— Sunday.  Day  opens  brightly.  To-morrow  must 
start  for  Gloucester  to  Celebration  of  Centenary  of  Eaikes  and 
Sunday  Schools  ;  and  returning  on  Wednesday,  with  a  pause  of  only 
two  hours,  go  to  Isle  of  Wight  for  same  purpose. 

June  28th. — About  to  start  for  Gloucester ;  heavily  oppressed  by 
a  cold  ;  and  in  low  spirits.  Anything  but  fit  for  this  work.  God 
be  with  me. 

The  prayer  was  answered. .  He  received  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation,  the  Centenary  Committee,  the  inevit- 
able "  address,"  and  he  successfully  accomplished  the 
speeches  in  reply,  the  "  great  "  speech  at  the  unveiling, 
and  another  in  the  Shire  Hall  in  the  evening. 

Two  hours  after  his  return  from  Gloucester,  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wliither  he  went  at  the 
request  of  his  son  Evelyn,  who  was  Member  for  the 
island.  The  centenary  took  place  in  the  open  air 
within  the  picturesque  enclosure  of  the  ruins  of  Caris- 
brooke  Castle. 

July  1st,  1880.  Landguard  Manor,  the  residence  of  the  vei-y 
kind  and  hospitable  Col.  and  Lady  Isabel  Atherley.     Returned  from 
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Carisbrooke ;  meeting  very  good ;  many  clergy ;  the  principal 
Wesleyan  minister  and  an  army  of  teachers ;  did  my  best ;  not 
wearied. 

Oa  his  return,  he  took  part  in  a  monster  celebration 
in  London,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Eaikes 
on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

Yery  little  was  done  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the 
House  of  Lords  this  year.  He  spoke,  however,  on  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill, 
and  the  Irish  Registration  Bill.  But,  although  he  took 
a  less  active  part  than  usual,  his  interest  in  politics  was 
even  more  keenly  alive,  and  he  recommenced  his  "  Diary 
of  Political  Observations,"  after  an  interval  of  nearly 
twenty  years.  The  events  referred  to  are  of  too  recent 
occurrence  to  be  dwelt  upon  here.  To  him  they  were 
full  of  significance ;  the  return  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  for 
Northampton ;  the  democratic  spirit  in  the  Cabinet ; 
the  agitated  state  of  Ireland ;  the  vehemence  of  the 
demand  for  Home  Eule ; — these  and  many  other 
"  signs  of  the  times  "  convinced  him  that  a  conflict  was 
approaching  "speedy,  clear,  and  sharp."  The  spirit  of 
change  was  everywhere  at  work,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
as  though  the  decree  had  gone  forth,  "  Overturn,  over- 
turn, overturn  !  "  The  thought  of  this  "  democratic, 
socialistic,  revolutionary"  principle,  working  and  spread- 
ing, filled  him  with  the  gloomiest  apprehensions.  Thus, 
when  at  St.  Giles's  among  his  tenantry,  he  writes  : — 

Oct.  20th. — We  may  benefit  a  little  the  rising  generation,  but 
we  can  do  nothing  for  posterity,  as  the  whole  system  of  things  is 
about  to  be  broken  up.     The  relations  between  the  peasantry  and 
B   B 
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the  proprietor,  the  tenant  and  the  landlord,  have  already  a  new- 
complexion.  The  commercial  principle  has  taken  the  place,  to  a 
vast  extent,  of  the  mitigated  feudal  principle  ;  and  the  forthcoming 
Land  Laws  will  speedily  demolish  the  great  estates,  and  scatter  the 
old  families  to  the  winds,  with  all  the  traditions,  feelings,  habits,  and 
affections  of  many  generations. 

There  will  be  no  inheritance  among  his  people,  to  a  man's 
prayers  and  labours  on  their  behalf.  There  will  be  no  more  a 
farmer  to  say,  '  I  have  lived  for  200  years  on  the  same  farm  under 
the  same  family,'  as  the  Shepards  here  can  say ;  no  more  a  cottager, 
as  at  Purton,  '  I,  and  mine,  have  lived  in  this  cottage,  under  you  and 
yours,  for  250  years.' 

Such  are  the  changes  in  social  life,  decided,  remorseless, 
inevitable.  May  the  issue  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  human 
race. 

The  state  of  Ireland  was'  so  constantly  in  the 
thoughts  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  that,  for  some  time,  it 
formed  the  principal  subject  of  the  entries  in  the 
Diaries  as  well  as  of  his  correspondence.  Thus  he 
notes :  "  Have  written  to  Gladstone  and  Duke  of 
Argyll  to  mark  that  a  social  Eevolution  is  begun,  for, 
whatever  they  do  in  respect  of  Land  Laws  in  Ireland, 
they  must  do  in  Great  Britain."  It  was  the  burden  of 
his  daily  prayer,  "  Eaise  us  some  true  men,  and  come 
among  us.  '  Prevent  us,  0  Lord,  in  all  our  doings  with 
Thy  most  gracious  favour.'  May  our  rulers  be  taught 
what  is  Thy  will  in  the  matter  of  Ireland." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley. 

St.  Giles's,  Dec.  28th,  1880. 

Dear  Evelyn, — Your  letter  arrived  yesterday.  The  state  of 
things  in  Ireland  is  altogether  anti-social.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  politics,  religion,  or  remediable  grievance.     It  strikes  at  the  very 
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foundation  of  property,  morals,  and  all  the  habits  and  laws  that 
govern  and  maintain  the  existence  of  civilised  life.  No  land 
scheme,  to  be  proposed  by  the  Government,  can  have  even  a  tempo- 
rary effect ;  and  Separation,  with  a  Local  Parliament,  the  real 
object  they  have  in  view,  will  be  the  utter  ruin  of  Ireland,  and  an 
immense  danger  to  Great  Britain. 

No  doubt  we  have  entered  on  an  era  in  the  history  of  mankind 
when  changes  in  the  order  of  things  are  inevitable.  But  the  policy 
of  such  men  as  Beaconsfield  and  Gladstone  turn  these  movements, 
which  should,  and  which  might,  be  gradual,  into  sudden  and  violent 
Revolutions.  The  Act  of  1867  tore  up  our  political  system,  and 
Gladstone's  rule,  at  the  present  day,  is  uprooting,  and  irrevocably, 
our  social  system. 

Albert  Grey  writes  word,  '  There  will  be  a  very  angry  meeting  of 
the  House  of  Commons.'     Possibly  ;  but  to  what  use? 

The  Ministeis  have  lost,  it  is  true,  the  confidence  of  the  several 
classes  above  that  which  holds  the  bulk  of  the  sufi'rage.  Among 
these  they  are  as  powerful  as  ever  ;  not  because  the  voters  admire 
them  as  men  ;  but  because  they  look  to  them  as  their  allies  and 
leaders  in  a  new  and  better  arrangement  and  distribution  of  pro- 
perty. 

Love  to  dear  Sissey,  with  endless  prayers  for  her  health  and  her 
return  here.  Our  Christmas  was  very  meagre  compared  with  the 
gatherings  I  have  enjoyed.     But  God's  will  be  done. 

Affectionately  yours, 

S. 

In  his  "  Diarj'  of  Political  Events,"  which  he  still 
occasionally  used,  he  epitomises  the  progress  of  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Bills,  and  pro- 
phesies the  issue  thus  : — 

January  18th,  1881. — The  Report  of  Debates  in   this  morning's' 
papers,   specially  Times,  discloses,   at  once  and   unmistakably,   the 
intentions  of  the  Home  Rulers,  as  explained  by  Messrs.  Parnell  and 
Dillon.     It  is  separation  and  dismemberment  of  the  Empire,  as  soon 
as  the  Irish  are  strong  enough  to    '  fight  for  it.'      Well  did  Sir 

B   B   2 
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Stafford  Northcote  observe  that  it  was  a  '  Defiant '  speech,  in  which 
lie  placed  himself  as  alone  equal  to  the  whole  House  of  Commons, 
both  willing  and  able  to  treat  it  as  a  Co-ordinate  Power. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  in  connection  with  old  age 
is  the  constant  snapping  of  the  ties  that  bind  a  man 
to  his  generation.  The  wide  social  circle  that  once 
surrounded  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  narrowing  daily; 
one  after  another  of  his  contemporaries  was  passing 
away,  and  he  was  almost  able  to  count  upon  his  fingers 
the  remaining  friends  of  his  early  life  who  were  left. 

For  some  years  past,  the  entries  of  deaths  in  the 
Diary  had  become  very  numerous ;  and  strangely 
felicitous  were  the  epitaphs  he  wrote.  Thus  in  IS 79 
he  mourns  the  death  of  Lord  Lawrence :  "  Grentle  as 
a  woman  in  sentiment  and  action,  he  was  harder  than 
iron  under  a  sense  of  duty ;  he  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  exercising  power  in  love."  Of  Lady  Charlotte 
Start,  he  says :  "  My  dear,  ancient,  and  aged  friend, 
another  of  my  true,  long-tried,  and  beloved  friends,  is 
gone.  She  rejoiced  in  works  of  mercy,  piety,  and 
love."  In  1880,  Dean  Hugh  McNeile  died:  "He  was 
more  than  a  star  when  in  his  prime.  He  was  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light,  bold,  true,  unflinching — a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  eloquence,  feeling,  and  argumen- 
tation ;  a  grand,  true,  and  blessed  servant  of  our  Lord." 
Of  Lady  Jocelyn :  "  Another  link  is  severed.  She  was 
the  only  sister  of  my  beloved  wife."  Of  Miss  AYalde- 
grave  -.  "  Dear  old  Harriet  Waldegrave  is  gone,  aged 
eighty-seven.  A  better  woman,  more  sensible,  more 
true,  more  pious,  has  seldom  lived." 
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The  deaths  of  public  men,  whether  personal  friends 
or  not,  are  also  frequently  recorded.     Thus  : — 

April  19th,  1881. — Beaconsfield  departed  this  life  at  five  o'clock 
this  morning.  Few  careers  have  been  so  remarkable,  exliibiting 
such  power  of  perseverance,  such  a  singleness  of  purpose  from  the 
very  commencement,  such  daring  ambition  at  the  outset,  and  such 
complete  success  at  the  end.  Vast  abilities,  great  penetration,  and 
self-command,  made  every  one  subservient  to  him.  He  was  aided,  no 
doubt,  by  the  total  want  of  men  to  compete  with  him  on  the  Conser- 
vative side.  But,  making  every  allowance,  weighing  every  peculiar 
advantage,  he  was  a  wonderful  man  in  his  generation  !  But  was  he 
a  useful  one  1 

Lord  Beaconsfield  had  a  high  appreciation  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and,  under  his  banner,  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  later  Factory  Legislation.  He  paid  a 
noble  tribute  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  1877:  "All  the 
honour  and  the  glory  belong  to  him.  .  .  .  The  name 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury  will  descend  to  posterity  as  one 
who  has,  in  his  generation,  worked  more  than  any  other 
individual  to  elevate  the  condition,  and  to  raise  the 
character,  of  his  countrymen." 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1881,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
attained  his  eightieth  year.  It  was  celebrated  as  a 
national  event.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
(The  Eight  Hon.  William  McArthur,  M.P.),  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Eagged  School  Union  took  the  initiative 
to  do  honour  to  their  President,  and  a  great  meeting  in 
the  Guildhall  was  arranged  to  celebrate  the  day,  to  do 
honour  to  his  lifelong  work,  and  to  present  him  with  a 
portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Marks. 

Earely,  if  ever,  was  there  such  a  meeting  held  in 
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that  historic  Hall.  Every  part  of  the  great  building 
was  crowded  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  while  on  the  platform  was  assembled  a 
distinguished  company,  including  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  notable 
merchants,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
and  of  all  stations,  representing  every  estimable  phase 
of  political,  religious,  and  social  life,  all  with  one  com- 
mon object  in  view,  to  do  honour  to  the  man  who 
had  proved  himself  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his 
generation.  It  was  a  singularly  impressive  scene,  that 
vast  and  brilliant  assembly.  But  not  one  whit  less  im- 
pressive, nay,  it  may  be  said  that  far  more  impressive, 
was  the  scene  outside  the  building,  where  flower  girls 
with  their  well-filled  baskets  of  spring  flowers,  coster- 
mongers  with  their  gaily-dressed  donkeys  and  barrows, 
and  Eagged  School  children  thronged  around  the  hero 
of  the  day,  scattering  flowers  in  his  path,  and  pouring 
upon  him  "  the  blessing  of  the  poor  and  of  him  that 
was  ready  to  perish." 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Williams,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  were  the  principal 
speakers,  and  singularly  appropriate  and  admirable  were 
the  addresses  delivered.  When  Lord  Shaftesbury  rose 
to  reply  to  the  address  and  to  acknowledge  the  pre- 
sentation, he  was  greeted  with  an  overwhelming  ovation 
— a  perfect  tempest  of  applause.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
was  calm,  self-possessed,  and  thoughtful,  and  in  his 
speech,  amid  all  the  excitement  and  fatigue,  he  did 
not  omit  one  essential   point,  one   tribute  of  gratitude 
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to  the  many  who  had  supported  him  in  his  lifelong 
labours,  one  point  of  interest  in  the  review  of  that  part 
of  his  career  on  which  he  touched. 

There  were  many  incidents  in  this  magnificent 
celebration  which  deeply  affected  him;  but  nothing  did 
so  more  than  the  manly  and  generous  speech  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster.  He  valued  it,  not  because  Mr.  Forster 
was  a  member  of  the  Grovernment,  nor  because  of  his 
high  official  position  and  personal  character,  but  because 
he  was  himself  a  millowner  in  Yorkshire,  who  knew  the 
evils  which  had  existed  in  the  factory  districts,  and  who 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  speak  a  kind  word  to  him  on 
his  earliest  visit  to  the  town  of  Bradford.  Mr.  Forster's 
personal  reminiscences  went  back  for  half  a  century — to 
the  time  when,  as  a  boy,  he  saw  Lord  Ashley  on  horse- 
back "  coming  to  contest  a  Dorsetshire  constituency  in 
the  Tory  interest,  followed  by  a  Tory  mob."  We  cannot 
quote  the  speech,  but  there  was  one  expression  in  it, 
relating  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  conduct  of  the  Factory 
Movement,  which  particularly  gratified  him,  inasmuch 
that  over  and  over  again  his  injunctions  were  :  "  If  any 
thing  is  told  of  my  life  after  I  am  gone,  let  those  words 
of  Forster's  be  recorded — I  don't  think,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  any  words  ever  gratified  me  more." 
The  words  were  these  :  "  The  good  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  population  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
moderating  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  on 
them  by  Lord  Ashle3\  How  I  do  wish  that  all  agitators, 
when  they  are  advocating  the  removal  of  great  and  real 
grievances,  would   take  an  example  from  the  way  in 
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which  Lord  Ashley  conducted  that  agitation,  and  re- 
member with  what  care  they  should  consider  both,  tbe 
immediate  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  what  they  say 
upon  those  who  are  suBfering." 

A  record  of  the  proceedicgs  at  the  Guildhall,  and  of 
the  speeches  that  were  delivered,  was  issued  in  book  form 
and  presented,  by  the  committee  of  the  Eagged  School 
Union  and  the  children  and  teachers  of  the  Eagged 
Schools,  to  Lord  Shaftesbury.  In  the  fly-leaf  of  his 
special  copy  he  wrote  :  "  Deep  and  lively  is  my  gratitude 
to  the  men  who  conceived,  02'ganised,  and  executed  this 
celebration,  and  much  do  I  feel  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  honoured  it  by  their  presence." 

Gratifying  as  the  public  recognition  of  the  day  was, 
the  private  celebration  of  it  was  not  less  so.  Letters  of 
congratulation  poured  in  from  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor  ;  addresses  from  corporate  bodies  were  sent,  tele- 
grams were  flashed  from  distant  places,  and  presents 
were  lavished,  none  of  them  more  highly  prized  than 
some  paper  flowers  made  and  presented  by  the  little 
children  of  the  One  Tun  Eagged  School. 

The  letters  received  that  day  lie  on  the  table  before 
the  writer.  Never  was  there  stronger  testimony  to  a 
man's  worth ;  never  better  proof  of  the  affectionate 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  old  and  young,  and 
by  men  and  women  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  It 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  them.  But  there  were 
letters  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Cardinal 
Manning,  Dean  Stanley,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Portman, 
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Lord  Eadstock,  Lady  Elclio,  Ladj^  Portsmouth,  Lady 
Stratford  de  Eedcliffe,  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster,  Mr.  Braitbwaite,  Mr.  Alexander  Redgrave, 
Mr.  H.  E.  "Williams,  a  "  Converted  Infidel,"  Sunday  and 
Eagged  School  Teachers  and  Scholars,  a  Eagged  School 
Prize-winner,  Tenants  on  the  St.  Griles's  estates,  and 
Working  Men.  Among  them  all,  perhaps,  none  is  more 
touchingly  beautiful  than  the  following  simple  lines 
from  his  aged  sister  Lady  Charlotte  Lyster  : — 

TaNBRiDGE  Wells,  April  28th. 

I  have  thought  much   of  you  to  day,  you  dear,  blessed  darling. 
May  God  continue  to  watch  over  your  most  precious  life. 

Your  devoted  Sister, 

Char. 

The   following   lines  were  written   by  Miss  F.   P. 
Cobbe :— 

A  Birthday  Address  to   Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  7th   Earl 
OF  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  April  28th,  1881. 

Por  eighty  years  !     Many  will  count  them  over. 
But  none  save  He  who  knoweth  all  may  guess 

What  those  long  years  have  held  of  high  endeavour. 
Of  world-wide  blessing  and  of  blessedness. 

For  eighty  years  the  champion  of  the  right; 

Of  hapless  child  neglected  and  forlorn  ; 
Of  maniac  dungeoned  in  his  double  night; 

Of  woman  overtasked  and  labour-worn  ; 

Of  homeless  boy  in  streets  with  peril  rife  ; 

Of  workman  sickening  in  his  airless  den  ; 
Of  Indian  parching  for  the  streams  of  life  ; 

Of  Negro  slave  in  bonds  of  cruel  men. 
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0  !  Friend  of  all  the  friendless  'neath  the  sun, 
Whose  hand  hath  wiped  away  a  thousand  tears, 

Whose  fervent  lips  and  clear,  strong  brain  have  done 
God's  holy  service,  lo  !  these  eighty  years — 

How  meet  it  seems  thy  grand  and  vigoi'ous  age 

Should  find,  beyond  man's  race,  fresh  pangs  to  spare, 

And  for  the  wronged  and  tortured  brutes  engage 
In  yet  fresh  labours  and  ungrudging  care  ! 

Oh,  tarry  long  amongst  us  !     Live,  we  pray ; 

Hasten  not  yet  to  hear  thy  Lord's  '  Well  done  !  ' 
Let  this  world  still  seem  better,  while  it  may 

Contain  one  soul  like  thine  amid  its  throng. 

Whilst  thou  art  here  our  inmost  hearts  confess. 
Truth  spake  the  kingly  Seer  of  old  who  said — 

'  Found  in  the  way  of  God  and  righteousness, 
A  crown  of  glory  is  the  hoary  head.' 

Daring  this  year  the  "chairs  "  were  "exceptionally 
heavy,"  and,  although  in  almost  constant  suffering, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  succeeded  in  fulfilling  nearly  every 
engagement,  and  continuing  the  same  amount  of  arduous 
labour  which  had  taxed  his  strength  even  when  a  much 
younger  man. 

May  26th. — Several  chairs  and  several  speeches.  In  very  bad 
heart.  Feel  no  elasticity  ;  see  no  light.  Must  make  speeches,  but, 
strange  to  say,  hate  it  more  and  more  every  day,  for  every  day  it 
becomes  more  diflScult. 

June  1st. — Yesterday  opened  Bazaar  in  Cannon  Street  for 
Daughters  of  Missionaries ;  then  to  chair  of  Inebriate  Females ; 
afterwards  to  House  of  Lords,  and  dined  with  Lady  Ashburton  to 
meet  Miss  Marsh. 

July  1st. — At  Harrow,*  heard  one  of  the  boys  recite  the  perora- 

*  At  the  animal  speech-day,  the  head-master,  Dr.  Butler,  had  arranged 
that  Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt"  should  on  the  programme  immediately 
precede  Lord  Ashley's  Factory  Speech.  The  "  sni-prise "  was  very 
effective. 
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tion  of  a  speech  I  delivered  in  House  of  Commons  on  IStli  March, 
1844,  in  propounding  a  Factory  Bill.  I  wonder  what  people  thought 
of  it.  In  my  own  reflections  I  said,  '  Age  has  effaced  a  great  deal  of 
what  I  once  was.    I  could  not  make  such  a  speech  now.' 

July  2nd. — Went  to  Mile  End,  beyond  Whitechapel,  to  see 
the  crowds  of  those  swarming  districts  on  Fairlop  Fair  Bay.  Met 
the  whole  band  of  open-air  preachers,  who  go  out  to  '  speak  the  word 
in  season.'  The  harvest  is  scanty,  but  some  are  rescued  !  and  who 
can  tell  the  value  of  those  few  in  the  sight  of  God  ] 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  a  warm  advocate  of  open-air 
preaching,  and,  on  the  occasion  referred  to  above,  was 
himself  an  Open-Air  Preacher,  for  when  he  was  asked 
to  say  a  few  words  to  the  assembly  on  the  Mile  End 
Waste,  he  immediately  responded.  Two  years  later,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Open-Air  Mission,  held  in 
the  Mansion  House,  he  said  : — 

I  look  upon  these  open-air  services  as  perfectly  normal ;  they  are 
certainly  primitive ;  the  Aery  earliest  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was 
in  the  Open  Air,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  by  our 'blessed 
Lord  Himself.  And  they  are  unquestionably  ecclesiastical.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  the  Reformation  there  was  Open-Air  Preaching  at 
Paul's  Cross.  All  the  worthiest  of  the  bishops  preached  there;  there, 
too,  the  bishop  of  glorious  memory.  Bishop  Latimer,  preached  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  hundreds  heard  those  words  of 
truth  which  went  right  home  to  their  hearts,  and  brought  forth  good 
fruit  in  after-days. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  very  hall  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled,  on  the  steps  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  worthy  Arch- 
bishop Tait  also  preached  the  Word  of  God  in  the  open  air,  and 
never  was  he  more  truly  episcopal  than  on  that  occasion. 

The  Diary  continues  : — 

July  19th. — Dean  Stanley  died  last  night.  I  deeply  regret  him. 
He  was  kind,  friendly,  genial,  affectionate.     He  was  full  of  love  and 
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interest  for  the  poor,  and  rejoiced  in  every  thought  and  act  of 
generosity.  His  abilities  and  acquirements  were  brilliant.  I  trembled 
at  the  contemplation  of  his  theology  ;  but  I  loved  the  man.  Another 
who  showed  me  attachment,  and  who  always  did  me  more  than 
justice,  is  now  gone  ! 

July  27th. — To  Shaftesbury  training-ship,  under  the  Metro- 
politan School  Board.  Distributed  the  prizes.  The  ship  is  a 
success — a  great  success.  The  hymns  and  songs  had  much  of  religion 
in  them  ;  and  what  I  ventured  to  say  in  my  '  few  words '  was  well 
received. 

In  the  late  summer,  while  staying  at  Castle  Wemyss, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  heard  of  the  death  of  General  Garfield. 
"  Excepting  Palmerston,"  he  says,  "  I  have  never  so 
felt  the  death  of  any  public  man."  His  first  impulse 
was  to  write  and  express  his  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
the  widow.  Later  he  wrote,  "  Were  it  not  presumptuous 
I  would  telegraph  to  her  and  say  what  I  feel."  Finally, 
he  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  American  Minister : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  Hon.  Russell  Lowell. 
Castle  Wemyss,  Wemyss  Bay,  N.B.,  Sept.  26</i,  1881. 

Sir, — T  cannot  refrain  from  taking  the  liberty  to  address  you 
on  the  subject  of  General  Garfield. 

I  deeply  longed  to  send  a  telegram  of  respect,  I  might  almost  say 
of  affection,  to  his  admirable  widow,  but  I  feai'ed,  and  indeed  felt, 
that  it  would  be  presumptuous. 

I  desire  simply  to  express  (you  will,  I  doubt  not,  pardon  it)  my 
profound  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  that  noble-minded  and  able-hearted 
man. 

It  is  a  loss  to  all  the  human  race,  not  only  to  America  and  to 
the  British  Empire. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that,  in  our  fallen  state,  such  men  are  meteoric  ; 
they  are  bright,  glorious,  astounding  ;  but  they  appear  and  disappear 
rapidly. 
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All  my  life  long  I  have  wished  and  prayed  for  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States. 

All  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  this  man  of  singular  gifts.  God 
grant  that  some  one  may  be  raised  up  in  his  stead.  '  Liberavi 
animam  meam.' 

Any  other  mode  than  the  one  I  have  adopted — that  of  privately 
speaking  to  you  my  heartfelt  sentiments — would  have  been  imperti- 
nent and  egotistical ;  perhaps  you  will  say  that,  even  thus,  I  have 
gone  too  far. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Shaftesbury. 


The  Hon.  Russell  Lowell  to  Lord  Sliafteshury. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  London,  Zrd  Oct.,  1881. 

My  Lord, — I  beg  you  to  accept  my  most  sincere  thanks  for 
your  in  every  way  excellent  letter.  Coming  from  anybody  such  an 
expression  of  sympathy  would  be  welcome,  but  from  you,  who  by  a 
long  life  of  good  works  have  added  lustre  to  a  name  already  famou.s, 
it  will  be  doubly  precious. 

I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  your  letter  to  Mrs. 
Garfield,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  set  great  store  by  it. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

Although,  for  some  years,  Lord  Shaftesbury  had 
not,  for  reasons  already  explained,  taken  any  very  active 
part  in  matters  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  Opium 
Trade,  the  subject  had  by  no  means  been  lost  sight  of. 
Mr.  Henry  Eichard,  M.P.,  General  Alexander,  Mr. 
Edward  Pease,  and  others,  had  taken  up  the  question 
warmly,  and  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  had 
succeeded  ^^in  bringing  important  evidence  before  a 
Select  Comfeiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons.     In  1874 
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a  Committee  was  formed,  which  developed  into  the 
Anglo-Oriental  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Opium  Trade,  and  in  1880  Lord  Shaftesbury  became 
its  president.  Both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  he  used 
every  endeavour  to  influence  public  opinion  on  the 
question,  and  to  this  end  he  spoke  at  a  great  meeting  at 
the  Mansion  House  on  the  21st  of  October,  1881,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  In  seconding  a 
resolution,  proposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj', 
condemning  the  opium  trade  as  "  opposed  to  Christian 
and  international  moralilj^  and  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  this  country,"  and  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  Government  "  to  withdraw  all  encouragement  to 
the  growth  of  the  poppy  in  India,  except  for  strictly 
medicinal  purposes,"  Lord  Shaftesbury  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of  moving  the  question 
forty  years  before  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
"  scarcely  any  one  supported  him,  and  he  was  looked 
upon  in  some  measure  as  a  fanatic,  and  certainly  as 
a  fool."  Since  that  time  the  traffic  had  gone  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  it  had  "  become  a  question 
affecting  the  welfare  and  stability  of  the  British 
Empire." 

But,  nevertheless,  we  have  gained  somewhat,  and  this  meeting 
to-day  proves  what  we  have  gained.  We  have  gained  very  consider- 
ably in  public  opinion.  We  have  gained  this — that  the  consciences 
of  many  are  touched — that  many  avow  it,  and  many  more  secretly 
feel  it.  We  have  gained  this — that  all  admit,  for  they  cannot  con- 
tradict you — the  physical  mischiefs  to  our  own  fellow-subjects  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  China.  All  admit  the  political 
mischiefs,  involving  us  iu  wars  and  exposing  us  day  by  day  to  all 
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sorts  of  evil  complications.  You  will  find  that  Chamber.s  of  Com- 
merce will  tell  you  that  all  admit  that,  financially,  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant question.  The  finances  of  India  are  altogether  insecure  so 
long  as  they  rest  upon  such  a  basis  as  this,  and  I  think  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  man  who  believes  one  word  of  Revelation  who  will 
not  agree  with  all  of  us  in  saying  that,  in  its  religious  aspect,  it  is 
altogether  and  unequivocally  abominable. 

In  a  forcible  speech  Lord  Shaftesbury  set  forth  the 
main  features  of  the  iniquitous  trade,  but  it  was  lament- 
able that,  in  1881,  he  had  to  use  the  same  arguments 
he  had  brought  forward  in  1843.  He  did  not  live  to 
see  the  evil  abated  ;  but  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  did 
not  cease  to  declare  that  it  was  "the  duty  of  all 
religious  societies,  and  the  duty  of  every  missionary 
society,  the  duty  of  every  man  who  cares  for  the  faith 
of  Christianity,  and  the  duty  of  every  one  who  cares 
for  the  honour  of  his  country,  to  combine  in  protesting 
in  memorialising,  in  giving  no  rest  to  the  authorities 
of  this  country,  until  such  time  as  they  shall  have 
wiped  out  this  foul  reproach  from  the  forehead  of  the 
British  Empire." 

In  October,  Mr.  Orsman  wrote  to  Lord  Shaftesbury 
to  ask  him  to  preside  at  the  Opening  of  the  Costers' 
Hall,  in  connection  with  the  Grolden  Lane  Mission.  To 
this  he  replied  : — 

October  11th,  1881. 

Dear  Orsman, — Three  cheers,  and  one  cheer  more,  for  the 
Costers  !  My  best  love  to  them  at  your  next  meeting.  I  cannot  fix 
a  day  just  now.  I  must  learn  on  what  days  there  will  be  Board 
meetings  of  my  Commission.     Pray  write  to  me  again. 

Yours  truly, 

S. 
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In  the  closing  entries  in  the  Diary  for  the  year,  the 
following  passages  occur  : — 

Nov.  28tli. — St.  Giles's.  Wonderfully  well  this  morning,  God  be 
praised— a  providence — as  I  am  going  on  a  journey  to  London  for 
three  days  and  nights  of  work  for  Costers  and  Ragged  Schools. 
Grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  accomplish  my  work  and  return  in  peace  ! 

Nov.  30th. — K.  Edward's  Eagged  School  on  Monday  was  a 
blessed  sight.  Our  Lord  is  manifestly  with  them.  And  so  was,  last 
night,  the  Costers'  Hall.  They  met  me  with  flags  and  a  fine  band  of 
music  about  a  mile  from  the  Hall ;  the  inhabitants,  many  of  them, 
joined  the  procession;  and  we  went,  perhaps  20,000  people,  'in 
state'  to  the  meeting.  Speeches  of  course,  but  no  doubt  the  speeches 
of  an  old  man ;  yet  they  were  such  as  God  enabled  me  to  deliver  for 
His  service.  I  am  not  exempt  from  the  natural  and  necessary 
decline  in  power  which  attends  old  age. 

On  the  following  day,  Lord  Shaftesbury's  health 
rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  consult  Sir  William 
Gull,  who  peremptorily  forbade  him  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing for  distribution  of  prizes  at  Stoke  l^ewington.  A 
telegram  to  his  friend  Mr.  H.  E.  Williams  was  sent 
accordingly,  and  an  exaggerated  report  as  to  the  state 
of  his  health  created  great  alarm  among  his  friends. 

Dec.  3rd. — Very  kind  inquiries  by  Edwin  Arnold,  Editor  of 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  a  most  kind  article  in  his  paper. 

Dec.  5th. — That  grand  old  Hebrew  Patriarch,  Moses  Montefiore, 
aged  ninety-eight,  sent  his  card,  with  earnest  inquiries  after  my 
health.  He  is  woi-thy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Jewish  polity  ;  a  noble 
and  fit  representative,  also,  of  that  illustrious  Patriarch,  Judas 
Maccabeus. 

Dec.  26th. — Catherine  Marsh  is  ill.     Let  every  one  who  cares 

for  Christ's  kingdom   over  the  hearts  of  the  human  race  pray  that 

she  may  be  restored,  and  speedily,  to  her  career  and  power  of  \o\e 

■  and  service  !     She  has  comforted  the  souls  of  many  in  tlie  name  of 

our  Saviour  and  Piedeenier. 
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Wide  as  were  Lord  Shaftesbury's  sympathies  with 
the  many  efforts  made  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and 
active  as  were  his  labours  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  Truth  among  the  poor  and  neglected,  he  never  would, 
or  could,  countenance  any  movement  dealing  with  the 
awful  verities  of  religion,  unless  such  movement  were 
founded  on  a  sense  of  the  solemnity  due  to  sacred 
things.  Eeligion  in  an  irreligious  spirit  was  hateful  to 
him ;  there  must  be,  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  every 
endeavour,  a  spirit  of  reverence.  Wherever  the  eternal 
truths  of  Revelation  were  to  be  proclaimed ;  wherever 
the  minds  of  men  were  to  be  turned  to  thoughts  of  Grod, 
the  first  essential,  in  his  mind,  was  that  "reverence  and 
godly  fear  "  should  have  their  proper  place.  It  did  not 
matter  where  the  place  of  assembly  might  be — whether 
the  barn  or  the  cottage,  the  theatre  or  the  open  air — 
the  injunction,  "  Take  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground," 
was  a  binding  obligation.  An  awe  unspeakable  must 
rest  upon  the  souls  of  men  who  would  be  "  co-workers 
with  God,"  or  that  work  Was  unintelligible. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881,  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  received  a 
long  letter  from  Admiral  Fishbourne,  inviting  him  to 
join  the  so-called  "  Salvation  Army,"  and  to  give  to  that 
movement  his  countenance  and  support.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  stoutly  refused,  and,  as  un- 
hesitatingly, gave  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  This  in- 
volved him  in  a  long  paper  controversy  with  Admiral 
Fishbourne  and  Mr.  (or  "General")  and  Mrs.  Booth, 
some  portions  of  which  we  will  presently  quote.  The 
c  c 
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correspondence  was  not  published,  although  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  anxious  that  it  should  have  been,  and  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  In  the  summer  of  1^S.:2, 
however,  the  following  passage  occurs  in  the  Diary : — 

June  25th. — Sunday.  For  the  first  time  publicly  broke  out 
against  the  "  Army  "  of  Mr.  Booth.*  Could  not  resist  it,  healing  the 
eulogy  of  it  pronounced  by  a  clergyman,  and  a  good  clergymanr  too, 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  E,ev.  Burnam  Cassin.  In  the  Times 
of  yesterday,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appears  as  a  patron  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Booth,  and  as  a  donor  of  five  pounds  to  their  funds. 

These,  then,  are  our  pastors,  who  are  to  feed  us  '  in  green  pastures, 
and  lead  us  beside  still  waters.' 

In  the  speech  referred  to  above.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
in  expressing  his  surprise  that  so  many  were  found  to 
encourage  Mr.  Booth  and  his  "  myrmidons,"  protested 
against  the  haughty  title,  "  The  Salvation  Army," 
and  that  the  only  plea  urged  in  their  behoof  was  that 
they  were  in  earnest. 

'  In  earnest ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  was  not  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  earnest  ? 
Were  not  the  Nihilists  and  the  Fenians  in  earnest  1  Was  not  the 
Devil  himself  in  earnest  1  And,  if  they  supported  all  that  was  in 
earnest,  to  what  extremes  would  they  not  be  driven  1  The  excesses 
of  the  '  Army '  were  producing  great  irreverence  of  thought,  of 
expression,  of  action,  turning  religion  into  a  play,  and  making  it 
grotesque  and  familiar. 

Now,  if  religion  was  made  easy  aiad  jocular,  hundreds  would  join 
it,  and  swell  the  number  of  conversions,  but  that  was  not  the  way 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  There  was  no  need  of  gymnastics 
to  enforce  Christianity.  It  must  be  preached  with  simplicity  and 
fervour  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  if  they  departed  from 
that,  they  would  see  a  decline  of  all  religion  in  the  country,  and  the 
excesses  of  one  body,  like  the  'Army'  under  the  orders  of  'General' 

*  At  a  meeting  on  behalf  of  Special  Religious  Services  in  Theatres, 
Hed  at  Blackhcath. 
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and  Mrs.  Booth,  would  terminate  in  the  distrust  and  annihilation  of 
all  the  humble  and  holy  missions  now  so  rife,  and  so  fruitful  in 
the  instruction  and  comfort  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  speak  out 
thus,  and  he  never  shrank  from  duty ;  it  was  a  grief  to 
him,  however,  to  do  so,  for  it  brought  him  into  oppo- 
sition with  friends  whose  opinions,  on  most  points,  he 
honoured,  and  whose  religious  zeal,  in  many  respects, 
he  admired.  Nevertheless,  he  had  his  reward,  for  he 
had  expressed  what  large  numbers  were  waiting  to  hear 
expressed,  and  many  letters  of  gratitude  for  what  he 
had  said  were  sent  to  him. 

The  following  extracts  from  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
letters  to  Admiral  Fishbourne  fully  set  forth  his  views 
on  the  "  Salvation  Army." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Admiral  Fishbourne. 

St.  Giles's  House,  Nov.  7th,  1881. 

Dear  Admiral  Fishbourne, —  ....  I  was  requested,  nearly 
a  year  ago,  to  give  what  support  I  could  to  the  Salvation  Army. 
I  have  not,  at  hand,  the  letter  I  wrote  in  reply,  so  I  cannot  send 
you  a  copy,  but  I  retain  all  the  feelings  I  then  expressed — feelings 
of  deep  and  sincere  objection. 

It  is  not  that  I  have  any  repugnance  to  novel  and  abnormal 
modes  of  proceeding.  My  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  breaking 
down  barriers  and  prejudices ;  and,  in  eiForts  to  reach,  religiously, 
the  vast  masses  of  the  people,  I  have,  for  years,  disregarded  every 
mere  form  of  external  Church  government  and  have  laboured  to 
bring  into  action  all  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  among  the  laity,  for  ardent  and  vigorous  ministerial 
services. 

But  I  endeavoured,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded,  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament  and  primitive  Christianity, 
C  C  2 
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When,  however,  I  look  at  the  constitution,  framework,  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  Salvation  Army,  its  military  arrangements,  its  Hallelujah 
Lasses,  its  banners,  their  mottoes,  and  a  thousand  other  original 
accompaniments,  I  ask  what  authority  we  have,  in  Scripture,  for  such 
a  system  and  such  a  discipline !  Can  any  man  conscientiously 
believe,  after  due  reflection,  that  things  like  these  would  have  been 
formerly,  or  that  they  can  be  now,  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles  ?  Have  we  any  trace  that  afterwards, 
when  abuses  crept  in,  the  primitive  Christians  resorted  to  such 
sensational  practices,  even  in  secret  1     There  is  none  whatever. 

The  earliest  authority  for  the  Salvation  Army  is  Mi-.  Booth 
himself ;  and  it  dates  from  only  a  year  or  so  ago. 

But  matters  do  not  improve  when  we  pass  from  the  organisation 
to  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  body.  I  have 
before  me,  at  this  moment,  a  long  list  of  doings  which  (so  far  from 
being  '  decent  and  in  order ')  are  in  action  as  extravagant,  and  in 
expression  as  oflFensive,  as  any  that  ever  disgraced  the  wildest 
fanaticism.  I  will  not  give  any  details,  because  you  and  Mr.  Booth 
must,  frequently,  have  heard  the  various  charges. 

Now  you  may,  perhaps,  reply  that,  while  Mr.  Booth  regrets 
these  things,  he  cannot  control  them.  To  that  I  must  rejoin  that, 
in  such  a  case,  he  is  bound  to  surrender  his  post,  and  separate 
himself  from  adherents  whose  excesses  and  violence  he  is  unable  to 
restrain. 

I  cannot  but  regret  the  sad  and  perilous  step  Mr.  Booth  has 
taken,  because  it  has  greatly  abated  the  benefit  that  might  have 
been  derived  from  a  religious  movement,  headed  and  expanded  by 
Mrs.  Booth.  That  lady,  with  profound  earnestness  and  great 
intellectual  gifts,  has  also  vast  powers  of  persuasion,  which  might 
have  operated,  not'  only  on  the  classes  already  addressed,  but  on 
many  who  are  now,  both  from  feeling  and  principle,  very  antagonistic 
to  the  name  and  achievements  of  the  Army. 

You  will  tell  me,  no  doubt,  that  the  work  has  prospered,  and  that 
happy  results  have  ensued. 

Assuming,  tliough  by  no  means  admitting,  that  you  are  right,  I 
cannot  accept  the  argvuuent.  I  must  consider,  and  weigh  solemnly, 
the  mode,  manner,  and  character  of  the  proceedings  whereby  you 
seek  to  reach  y(mr  object.  If  they  are  founded  on  Scripture,  I  will 
go  along  with  you  ;  if  the}'  are  not  so,  I  must  do  just  the  reverse.     I 
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cannot  consent  'to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.'  It  is  a  rule,  I 
know,  much  bepraised,  often  quoted,  and  perpetually  violated  ;  but, 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  too  serious  :to  be  trifled  with. 

You  have  sent  me  a  paper  containing  articles  of  approval  from 
various  newspapers.  Strange  to  say,  they  have  given  me  moi;e 
distrust  of  the  movement  than  I  had  before.  They  rejoice,  and 
fairly  enough,  in  the  Army's  exercise  of  religious  liberty ;  but  there 
is  perceptible,  also,  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  proof,  as  they  think, 
to  their  minds,  that  religion  to  be  effective  must  be  more  or  less 
fanatical. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  your  attention  to  a  passage  in  a 
pastoral  charge  by  that  wise  and  blessed  man,  the  late  Bishop 
Mcllvaine.     You  will  find  it  in  page  82  of  his  life  by  Canon  Carus. 

What  says  the  Bishop  I  '  Remember  that  the  time  of  revival, 
however  genuine  the  work,  is  especially  the  time  for  watchfulness 
.  .  beware  of  all  efforts  to  kindle  excitement.  Be  animated, 
be  diligent,  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prayer,  but  be  sober-minded. 
Let  all  noise,  and  all  endeavours  to  promote  mere  animal  feeling,  be 
shunned.  You  can  no  more  advance  the  growth  of  religion  in  the 
soul  by  excitement  than  you  can  promote  health  in  the  body  by 
throwing  it  into  fever.' 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  profound  and  pious  man,  who,  as 
an  American  clergyman,  had  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  revivals. 
Now,  without  reference  to  the  particular  objections  to  the 
methods  adopted  by  Mr.  Booth,  the  system  itself  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  plea  of  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  anything  new,  special, 
and  distinctive  in  the  mode  of  addressing  the  people.  We  have,  at 
least,  one  hundred  lay  missions  in  London ;  and  there  are  many 
elsewhere — I  wish  that  they  were  tenfold  in  number — which  conduct 
their  operations  with  abundant  zeal,  and  yet  with  modesty  and 
sobriety.  Not  a  few  consist  of  working-people,  who  become  mis- 
sionaries to  their  own  class — just  as  it  should  be — and  no  one,  who 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  moral  state  of  our  large  cities,  caii 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  these  energetic,  but  unpretending,  efforts  have 
been  singularly  blessed  in  the  diffusion  of  revealed  truth.  .   .   . 

It  is  the  multiplication  of  such  agencies  as  these,  and  their  wider 
extension,  that  we  now  stand  in  need  of  ;  and,  while  I  acknowledge 
the  good  intentions  of  Mr.  Booth,  and  agree  with  him  that  special 
efforts  must  be  made,  I  cannot  applaud  his  judgment,  nor  can  I,  in 
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any  way,   share   with    him    the   responsibility  of  maintaining   and 
extending  the  movement  called  the  Salvation  Army. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Shaftesburt. 


Lord  Sliafteshury  to  Admiral  Fishhoivrne. 

St.  Giles's  House,  Nov.  i^nd,  1881. 

Dear  Admiral  Fishbourne, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
reply  to  my  letter. 

It  does  not,  however,  meet  the  grounds  of  my  objections.  Yon 
merely  repeat  that  great  good  has  been  done  by  the  Salvation  Army ; 
but  you  do  not  adduce  an  argument  to  remove  my  repugnance  to  tLe 
mode  and  character  of  your  proceedings,  which  I  venture  to  regard 
as  being  wholly  unwarranted  by  Scripture. 

I  cannot  enter  into  a  controversy  with  you  about  the  doctrine 
you  inculcate,  on  its  peculiar  acceptability  with  the  masses,  and  its 
wide  distinction  from  general  evangelical  preaching.  Seriously  as  I 
question  some  of  the  views  you  have  stated  in  your  letter,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  controvert  them.  They  were  not  the  point  at  issue  in 
my  first  reply,  nor  shall  they  be  so  now.  I  -will  only  remark  that 
your  comparison  of  the  members  of  the  Salvation  Army,  '  with  the 
disciples  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,'  is  alike  original  and  untrue.  The 
Salvation  Army  you  say  '  is  doubtless  noisy  and  irregular  '  (an  im- 
portant admission),  '  and  this,'  you  add,  '  was  the  condition  of 
Pentecost,  as  they  were  charged  with  being  drunk  with  new  wine.' 

Whenever  you  and  Mr.  Booth  can  give  to  the  charge  against 
his  followers  as  stout  and  clear  a  reply  as  St.  Peter  gave  on  that 
eventful  day,  I  will  lay  aside  all  my  objections,  and  join  your  ranks 
with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

But  Mrs.  Booth  takes  a  very  bold  line,  and  broadly  maintains,  as 
I  read  in  her  letter  to  you,  and  which  you  have  enclosed  to  me,  'that, 
in  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  men,  there  is  no  law  laid  down  in 
the  Scriptures,  except  the  law  of  adaptation.'  Na}-,  but  there  is  a 
law,  I  reply,  and  that  law  is,  '  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and 
in  order.' 
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The  texts  she  adduces  are  nothmg  to  the  point — they  toiicli  in  no 
way  the  discipline,  the  apparatus,  the  military  titles,  the  regimental 
action  of  young  women,  towards  which  such  repugnance  is  felt. 
And,  as  for  the  remainder  of  the  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Old 
Testament,  I  must  first  say  that  to  put  the  inventions  of  man  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  directions  of  the  Almighty  Himself,  shows 
an  audacity  which  makes  me  tremble ;  and  the  more  so  when  the 
whole  is  summed  up  with  a  passage  unprecedented,  I  think,  in  the 
writings  of  any  believer  :  '  We  have  never,'  so  states  Mrs.  Booth, 
'  done  anything  half  as  outrageous  and  extravagant  as  God  set  His 
prophets  to  do  at  that  time.' 

Was  there  ever  such  language  applied  before  to  the  commands  of 
God  1  Does  not  the  tendency  of  the  movement  break  out  in  all  this 
unhallowed  freedom  of  speech  and  action  1  But  let  Mrs  Booth 
remember  that  when  she  handles,  after  this  fashion,  the  mysterious 
injunctions  of  the  Almighty,  she  endorses  the  language  of  every 
infidel  who  has  presumed  to  measure,  by  his  own  weak  and  corrupt 
judgment,  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Heavenly  Wisdom. 

As  for  her  further  observations,  that  St.  Paul  was  '  always  in  a 
row,'  and  that  an  '  aggressive  Christianity  must,  of  necessity,  be  a 
rowdy  Christianity,'  I  deeply  regret  that  a  lady  of  her  intelligence 
and  piety  should  have  allowed  herself  to  indulge  in  such  childish 
and  irreverent  expressions,  which  show,  I  must  be  excused  for  saying 
it,  as  much  unacquaintance  with  human  nature  as  with  the  Bible 
itself. 

Mrs.  Booth  asserts,  and  conscientiously  believes,  that  the  whole 
is  marked  by  '  the  finger  of  God.'  I  will  not  presume  to  give  to 
that  good  and  sincere  lady  a  flat  contradiction. 

If  Mrs.  Booth,  when  citing  the  examples  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah, 
claims  to  be  like  those  prophets,  and  to  act  under  the  dictates  of 
Inspiration,  I  cannot  of  course  continue  to  argue  with  her,  and  I 
must  stop,  and  so  must  every  one,  to  ask  convincing  proofs  of  that 
asserted  Inspiration. 

But  if  she  does  not  assert  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  influence, 
she  must  call  to  mind  that  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  did  so  ;  and  so  did 
every  servant  of  God  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  when  ordered 
to  perform  some  striking  and  abnormal  work.  For  men  to  proceed 
on  any  other  basis,  and  to  assume  that  everything  in  the  Old 
Testament   is   a   precedent   to   be   followed,  at   will,   by   each   one 
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according  to  liis  own  judgment  or  impulse,  would  throw  all  religious 
and  social  life  into  utter  confusion.  The  Anabaptists  of  Munster 
and  Leyden,  and  all  the  enormities  of  the  wildest  fanaticism,  would 
be  revived  and,  as  it  were,  justified  by  such  a  principle. 

Mrs.  Booth's  plain  and  unhesitating  assertion,  that  such  stimu- 
lating appliances  are  necessary  to  render  the  Gospel  acceptable  to 
the  masses,  is  simply  to  declare  that  the  Gospel,  in  itself,  is  weak 
and  spiritless,  unless  presented  to  them  with  the  grotesque  and 
heathenish  accompaniments  of  man's  invention — an  assertion  in 
direct  contravention  of  Scripture  itself,  and  refuted,  moreover,  by 
the  results  of  the  numerous  Lay  Missions  that  so  providentially  and 
happily  are  moving,  day  and  night,  with  silent,  though  sure,  effect, 
in  London  and  all  our  great  cities. 

Strong  and  deep  as  my  impressions  are,  I  am  prepared  to  wait 
for  further  and  unmistakable  proof,  obeying,  meanwhile,  with  all  my 
heart,  the  exhortation  of  Gamaliel,  '  If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be 
of  man  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over- 
throw it,  lest,  haply,  ye  be  found  to  fight  even  against  God.' 

Yours  very  truly, 

Shattesbuey. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  letters.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  never  saw  occasion  to  abandon  or  modify. 
In  conversation  with  the  writer  in  1SS5  he  said,  "I 
have  no  sympathy  with  that  movement  in  the  remotest 
degree ;  not  so  much  as  I  have  with  that  other  extreme, 
EituaUsm.  Extremes  meet,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that,  eventually,  there  will  be  an  open  alliance 
between  the  Ritualists  and  the  Salvation  Army.  Both 
delight  in  show,  both  are  dependent  upon  their  leaders, 
both  are  busy  with  externals.  Take  away  ]\Ir.  Booth 
and  the  movement  collapses  ;  take  away  the  priests  and 
Ritualism  falls.  The  only  strong  point  of  the  Salvation 
Army  is  the  Temperance  movement  allied  to  it ;  not  in 
its  travesty  of  religion." 
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The  number  and  variety  of  subjects  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  undertook  in  1882,  the  firmness  of  his 
grasp,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  dealt  with  them, 
was  "as  a  marvel  unto  many."  Thus  his  old  friend 
Dean  Law,  writing  to  his  still  older  friend  Mr.  Hal- 
dane,  said:  "January  28th,  1882.  Yesterday  I  was 
honoured  and  gladdened  by  a  visit  from  our  beloved 
Earl.  To  my  extreme  delight  he  appeared  as  if  no 
interval  of  time  had  done  weakening  work  since  last  we 
met.  The  figure  was  erect,  the  gait  vigorous,  and  the 
mind  as  powerful  as  in  former  times.  He  conversed  on 
all  the  matters  which  now  engross  attention  with  a 
power  of  conception  and  expression  quite  unimpaired  by 
his  many  years.  Perhaps  his  view  of  matters  might 
betray  a  little  too  much  of  his  characteristic  gloom  in 
foreboding.  But  his  fears  were  all  brightened  by  the 
richness  of  heavenly  hope.  As  a  statesman,  as  a  patriot, 
as  a  philanthropist,  as  a  Christian,  he  still  appeared  as 
dva^  avBp&v,  wearing  an  unrivalled  crown." 

Old  age  did  not  diminish  Lord  Shaftesbury's  ability 
to  write  a  good  letter.  To  the  members  of  his  family, 
and  to  old  friends,  he  sent  from  time  to  time  long  and 
chatty  epistles,  of  which  the  following  to  his  second 
daughter  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen : — 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Lady  Edith  Ashley. 

24,  Geosvenor  Square,  W. 
June  Uth,  1882. 

Dearest  Hilda, — Several  letters  are  due  to  you  in  answer  to 
your  correspondence,  whioli  for  abundance  and  punctuality  is  the 
wonder  of  every  one. 
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Our  weather  is  rainy  and  piercingly  cold.  We  have  fires  not 
only  in  the  evening  but  during  the  day.  Noses  are  blue,  hands  are 
chilly,  and  teeth  chatter.  I  fear  for  the  hay  and  for  '  the  day  in 
the  country '  to  so  many  poor  children  who  get  such  a  thing  once 
(inly  in  twelve  months. 

We  make  a  selection  so  far  as  we  can  of  '  private'  from  '  public' 
letters  addressed  to  you.  There  is  a  bundle,  equal  to  half  the  Great 
Pyramid,  doubtless,  of  acceptances  and  refusals  of  our  drawing-room 
meetings.  I  must  apologise  for  your  absence  and  the  nou-appearance 
of  Hamlet  himself  in  the  great  representation. 

The  Barley-water  goes  in  state  to  the  consumptives,  with  such 
other  additions  as  are  good  for  the  people  there.  Nothing  is  for- 
gotten ;  your  legacy  of  duty  is  accepted  and  observed 

The  cob  had  two  teeth  drawn  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  from 
Ohristchurch,  and  she  is  all  the  better  for  it.  Strange  to  say,  she 
made  no  resistance  and  exhibited  no  displeasure.  Surely  these 
animals  have  reason. 

I  am  not  overworking  myself  or  anybody  else.  I  am  doing  a 
little ;  and  that  little  is  not  of  much  use.  Every  day  brings  a 
scene,  like  mounting  the  Righi — at  each  ten  minutes  you  fancy 
you  have  reached  the  highest  point,  and  when  you  have  reached 
the  highest  point  to  which  you  can  ascend,  why,  you  see  a 
hundred  points  inaccessibly  above  you.  So  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  completion  of  things  is  reserved 
for  our  blessed  Lord.  Every  living  soul  should  pray,  not  daily,  but 
hourly,  in  the  closing  words  of  Scripture,  '  Come,  Loi'd  Jesus,  come 
quickly.'  .... 

That  grotesque  set  of  worshippers  styling  themselves,  blasphe- 
mously, the  Salvation  Army,  is  becoming  more  wild  than  ever.  .  .  . 
It  will  fall  to  the  earth,  but  it  will  leave  a  deep  stamp  on  society  of 
irreverence    in   thought,   expression,  and    action,  in  all   matters  of 

religion 

Love  to  dear  Sissey,*  with  many  prayers  for  her  recovery  and 
restoration  to  British  life  in  England  itself,  ^^'e  want  her  much, 
very  much,  both  in  Cadogan  Place  and  at  St.  Giles's.  But  all 
things  are  awfully  mysterious  in  this  world  and  in  the  moral 
government  of    it.      The    only    comfort   is   in    Faith ;    and   in   the 

*  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelpi  Ashley.  ] 
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assurance  that,  in  the  adherence  to  the  Faith,  the  final  issue  must 
be  happy. 

May  God  in  His  mercy  protect  you  all. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

S. 

A  case  may  be  cited  here  to  illustrate  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  power  of  dealing  with  a  question  at  this 
advanced  period  of  his  life.  Early  in  1882,  intelligence 
was  received  in  this  country  of  cruel  persecutions  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia.  Strong  articles  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  on  the  subject,  but  no  action  was  taken, 
until  a  body  of  Hebrews  in  London  addressed  a  letter 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  urging  him  to  intercede  on  behalf 
of  their  suffering  brethren,  and  wondering  that  "  no 
Christian  had  come  forward  to  assert  the  principle  and 
practice  of  trye  Christianity."  The  appeal  was  irre- 
sistible ;  instantly  he  wrote  a  vigorous  letter  to  the 
Times,  and  "  sent  it  "  (from  St.  Giles's)  "  by  special  hand 
to  avoid  delay."  His  letter  was  at  once  responded  to, 
and  a  meeting  called  forthwith  at  the  Mansion  House 
to  take  action  in  the  matter.  It  followed  naturally 
that  Lord  Shaftesbury,  having  taken  the  initiative, 
should  move  the  first  resolution. 

Jan.  30th. — Hence  falls  on  me  the  weight,  the  duty,  the  responsi- 
bility of  stating  the  case  and  giving  the  tone  to  the  audience.  It  is 
full  of  difficulty  and  danger ;  for  if  I  say  very  little  I  should  '  show 
cause  ; '  if  I  state  a  great  deal,  I  may  go  too  far.  My  memory,  my 
judgment,  my  courage,  may,  all  of  them,  fail,  and  not  only  I,  but 
the  question  itself,  may  suffer. 

Jan.  31st. — Well  or  ill,  sad  or  rejoicing,  must  start  for  London 
to  attend,  God  willing,  the  meeting  to-morrow.     Never   did   I   go 
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anywhere  with  a  heavier  heart.  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon  can  get  no 
speakers,  certainly  none  of  weight,  to  support  tlie  Jewish  cause  on 
the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  Possibly  there  will  be  scarcely 
an  audience. 

It  turned  out  to  be  "  a  grand  meeting,  full,  hearty, 
and  enthusiastic,"  and  although  "  suffering  much  from 
moral  and  physical  depression,"  Lord  Shaftesbury  got 
through  his  task. 

Feb.  2nd. — Ah,  Lord,  prosper  it  all  to  the  honour  of  Thine 
ancient  people  ;  but  specially  to  the  honour  of  Thy  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  professing  followers  have  come  forward  to  pray  and 
fight  for  those  who  crucified  Him  !  And  did  He  not  teach  us  to  do 
this  in  His  own  words  upon  the  Cross,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do  '  1 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  not  content  to  allow  the 
matter  to  rest  here.  On  the  9th  of  February  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  he  took  a  principal  part.  "  We 
had,"  he  says  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Haldane,  "  a  very 
short,  but  very  satisfactory,  flare  up  on  the  Jews  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Hebrews  were  in  ecstasies." 
At  many  other  meetings  he  brought  the  matter  for- 
ward in  the  month  of  May,  nor  did  he  "  cease  from  his 
intercession  till  the  plague  was  stayed." 

The  "  scenes  "  in  the  House  of  Commons,  consequent 
upon  the  refusal  to  allow  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  one  of  the 
Members  for  Northampton,  to  take  his  seat,  were 
important  features  of  the  session.  In  1SS2,  the  con- 
troversy on  the  question  of  the  Oath  was  still  in  pro- 
gress, when  Lord  Eedesdale,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
made  a  proposal  to  add  "  stringency  to   the  Oath  of 
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Allegiance  by  adding  to  it  a  categorical  statement  of 
belief  in  the  Deity."  Lord  Shaftesbury  "  moved  the 
previous  question,"  was  successful  in  checking  the  Bill, 
and  "rescued  the  peers  from  a  position  of  no  little 
embarrassment." 

A  characteristic  passage  in  the  Diary  refers  to  the 
attendance  of  the  bishops  on  the  discussion  of  this 
important  question  : — 

April  8th. — Last  year,  wien  movement  was  made  in  Lords  for 
Opening  of  Museums  only  eight  bishops  were  present.  This  year, 
when  Redesdale's  Bill  was  propounded — to  which  they  all  objected — 
only  two.     Of  what  use  are  they  there  on  truly  serious  matters  1 

The  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was  always  a 
delight  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  never  more  so  than  in 
these  last  years  of  his  life.  A  Bible  was  always  at  hand 
in  his  library,  and  nothing  more  remarkably  exempli- 
fied the  retention  of  his  faculties  than  the  manner  in 
which,  whenever  a  reference  to  the  Scriptures  was 
necessary,  he  could,  in  a  moment,  turn  to  chapter  and 
verse.  On  one  occasion,  when  speaking  to  the  writer 
abont  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  rumours  as  to  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  Eevised 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  he  turned  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty  passages  as 
if  by  magic  ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  every  syllable  of  the 
inspired  volume  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

There  are  many  references  in  the  Diary  to  his  Bibli- 
cal studies  at  this  period,  a  few  of  which  we  quote  : — 

April  1st. — Good  Friday.  Let  our  first  thought  be  that  of  St 
Paul :   '  I  determined  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
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crucified.'  It  is  very  remarkable;  he  says  not  'mo  one,'  but  'no 
thing.'  He  excludes  thus  every  possible  adjunct  of  man's  hope  or 
invention  ;  every  shadow  of  good  deeds  and  self-righteousness  ;  every 
notion,  however  small,  of  something  besides  Christ. 

Aug.  27th. —  Sunday.  Reading  '  Romans.'  There  are  certain 
passages  in  that  wonderful  and  glorious  epistle  which  will  divide, 
in  translation  and  interpretation,  critics  and  commentators  to  the  end 
of  time.  Be  it  so  ;  however  desirable  to  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  every  word  and  every  expression,  such  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  his  writings  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  or  even  to  a  clear, 
bright,  and  full  understanding  of  his  Divinely-inspired  letter.  If 
there  are  half  a  dozen  passages  obscure,  there  are  thousands  as 
bi-illiant  as  day ;  and  let  us  rest  satisfied,  as  St.  Peter  was  satisfied, 
though  there  are  some  things  '  hard  to  be  understood.' 

August  31st. — Day  opens  beautifully  ;  rose  at  half-past  five,  with 
every  promise  of  comfort  for  the  day.  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  How 
deeply  evangelical  is  that  Book  of  Proverbs  !  How  plainly  one  may 
see  and  feel  Christ  speaking  under  the  Old  as  under  the  New 
Testament ! 

In  the  following  extracts  from  the  Diary,  Lord 
ShaEtesbury  describes  some  of  the  events  in  which  he 
was  most  interested  during  the  year  : — 

May  7th,  1882. — News  arrived — heard  it  as  going  to  early 
sacrament — of  assassination  of  Fred.  Cavendish  in  Dublin  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  reaching  it.  The  crime  is  shocking  and  cruel 
beyond  all  power  of  expression.  He  had  never  said  a  word,  or  done 
a  deed,  in  reference  to  Ireland  ;  he  had  gone,  moreover,  '  ostensibly' 
on  a  mission  of  concession.  Is  not  Hell  let  loose  in  that  countrv  ? 
What  ought  we  not  to  feel  for  his  father,  his  brother,  but  specially 
his  widow  !  Gracious  God,  have  compassion  on  them  !  Any  one 
who  knew  the  wife  must  admire  and  love  her.  He  was  gentle,  true, 
pious,  and  singularly  attractive.  Then-  mutual  attachment  to  each 
other  was,  I  am  told,  very  touching  and  very  deep.  Here  is  a  trial 
of  faith.  Why  one  so  good,  so  afiectionate,  so  zealous  for  her  Lord 
and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  thus  afflicted  ! 

June   14th. — Last   night  to    Anniversary   of  One   Tun   Ragged 
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School.  The  spectacle  is  deeply  touching ;  the  mass  of  little  things 
go  there  from  the  recesses  of  vice,  misery,  and  filth,  physically  and 
morally  cleansed,  in  order,  discipline,  true  knowledge  (the  knowledge 
of  Christ),  and  joy— joy  so  long  as  their  childhood  lasts.  It  makes  me 
reflect  and  feel  and  bless  God  for  a  pause,  if  no  more,  in  the  activity 
of  human  suffering  and  degradation.  What  will  befall  it  if  the 
income  fails — it  has  often  been  that  issue — or  when  Mrs.  Barker 
Harrison,  that  inestimable  woman,  be  taken  to  Heaven  ?  Let  us 
pray  that  He  will  raise  up  a  due  succession  of  such  agents  for  His 
own  glory  and  the  comfort  of  these  poor  children. 

June  29th. — Accomplished  almost  a  prodigy  in  the  business  of 
the  day.  Early  to  Greenhithe  for  Chichester  and ^Ai~ethusa ;  returned 
in  haste  for  meeting  of  Cairns,  Beauchamp,  Coleridge,  and  others,  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  to  decide  how  best  to  oppose,  in  next  Session, 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill.  Then  to  public  dinner  in  honour  of  Sir 
Ashl^  Eden,  my  godson  ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  hurry,  in  obedience 
to  Her  Majesty's  commands,  to  a  concert  at  Buckingham  Palace  ! 
Swift  says' of  a  poor  curate — 

'  All  this  was  done  by  Thomas  Hewett ; 
What  other  mortal  could  go  through  it  ? ' 

July  6th. — Much  rain  yesterday  ;  some  fine  intervals ;  but  my 
poor  little  children  of  the  One  Tun  Ragged  School  must  have  been 
sadly  disappointed ;  they  could  not  roll  on  the  wet  grass.  Poor 
little  things;  no  doubt  they  bore  it  well — better  than  we  higher  folks 
should  have  done. 

July  30th.. — Yesterday  to  Margate,  to  preside  at  Dedication  (for 
such  it  is)  of  George  Williams'  House  of  Health  and  Repose  for 
Young  Men,  a  Bethesda,  a  House  of  Mercy.  .  .  .  He  is  a  dear, 
noble,  and  generous  man;  and  in  the  whole  range  of  all  whom  I 
know,  whether  relatives  or  friends,  the  only  one  from  whom  I  could 
with  comfort,  or  even  with  hope,  request  a  great  kindness. 

Dec.  26th. — Returned  to  Saint  on  22nd.  Christmas  Day,  very 
damp  and  gloomy.  Nevertheless,  a  day  of  rejoicing  ;  first,  because 
Christmas  Day  ;  secondly,  because  for  first  time  during  many  years, 
and  probably  for  the  last  time,  nearly  all  the  family  were  assembled 
together.  I  had  around  me  at  the  Lord's  Table,  and  at  home, 
Evelyn,  Lionel,  Cecil,  Vea,  Hilda ;    Antony  absent,  but  represented 
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by  Margaret ;  dear  Sissey  away  at  Davos.  In  the  house,  Wilfriil, 
little  Hilda,  and  Maria,  William's  widow;  Pinkie,  as  almost  one 
of  the  family,  and  Augusta  Chichester. 

Death  was  busy  among  the  friends  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury in  this  3^ear  and  those  that  followed.  Dean  Law, 
the  Dean  of  Grioucester,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  as 
"  The  Grood  Dean,"  was  "  gathered  like  a  shock  of 
splendid  corn  in  full  season  into  the  Heavenly  Cramer, 
there  to  remain  among  God's  precious  stores  for  ever 
and  ever."  His  "  dear  old  friend,  Harrowb}",  a  good 
man  both  towards  God  and  towards  His  house,"  was 
another  to  "  drop  from  his  morning  and  evening 
prayers."  Of  Dr.  Pusey,  who  closed  his  long  life  in 
this  year  (1882),  he  writes  : — 

Sept.  23rd. — My  friend,  Pusey,  dead  and  buried.  Intensely  and 
fearfully  as  I  differed  from  him  in  many  points  of  unspeakable  im- 
portance, I  could  not  but  love  the  man.  Had  known  him  for  sixty 
years  !  "Was  at  college  with  him.  We  read  Aristotle  to  each  other ; 
but  while  I  formed  a  correct  opinion  of  his  diligence,  I  had  not 
formed,  at  that  time,  a  correct  one  of  his  powers.  He  has  had  a 
prodigious  effect  on  his  generation.  I  greatly  admired  his  talents, 
fully  acknowledged  and  wondered  at  his  immense  learning,  and 
reverenced  his  profound  piety.  His  work  on  Daniel  exhibits  aU  the 
three  ;  and  surely  he  was  called  and  supported  by  our  Lord  in  that 
illustrious  effort  of  wisdom,  labour,  and  courage. 

But  the  "  great  loss "  of  all  was  the  removal  by 
death  of  his  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Haldane — the  man 
on  whom  he  had  depended  more  than  on  any  one  else, 
with  whom  his  intercourse  had  been  almost  unbroken 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  to  whom  he  had  opened 
his  heart  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.     The 
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friendship  between  them  had  been  fostered  by  the 
strongest  mutual  attraction  and  sympathy  on  almost 
every  point. 

July  9th. — Called  on  Haldane  yesterday.  Saw  him  in  bed,  but 
only  for  two  minutes ;  he  is  ill.  I  am  in  anxiety  about  him.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Corsbie,  pronounces  him  much  improved  ;  but  attacks 
at  eighty-one  years  of  age  are  very  alarming.  God,  in  His  mercy, 
raise  hira  up  from  the  couch  of  sickness  and  give  him  yet  a  few 
years  of  service  !  I,  myself,  should  deeply  feel  his  loss ;  he  is  the 
only  one  left  to  whom  I  can  speak  of  many  things. 

July  18th. — Haldane  is  fearfully  ill.  God,  in  His  mercy  and 
goodness,  spare  him  yet  a  little  while  ! 

Half-past  twelve.  Have  been  to  see  him ;  he  was  fast  asleep,  but 
surely  the  sentence  of  Death  was  on  his  face.  He  may  yet  recover, 
but  it  would  be  almost  a  miracle.  It  would  be  a  real  comfort  to 
myself ;  but  would  it  be  so  to  him  ?  God  only  knows.  And  when 
we  pray,  as  in  this  case,  we  must  remember  that  there  are  two  parties 
to  the  question.  We  'pray  for  ourselves,  but  we  do  not  sufficiently 
consider  that  we  may  not  be  praying  for  the  true  welfare  of  the 
patient.     Our  blessed  Lord  is  wise  and  good. 

July  20th. — My  old,  long-proved,  and  trusty  friend,  Haldane, 
having  been  unconscious  for  two  days,  died  yesterday  morning  at 
half-past  six,  evidently  without  suffering.  Sat  by  his  bedside  for  an 
hour,  and,  along  with  his  son  and  daughters,  joined  in  prayer.  We 
cannot  but  have  full  assurance  of  his  salvation.  He  believed  in- 
tensely in  the  Lord  Jesus,  His  power.  His  office.  His  work.  He 
intensely  loved  Him,  and  ever  talked  with  a  holy  relish  and  a  full 
desire  for  the  Second  Advent.  A  long  life,  one  less  of  personal 
activity  than  of  religious  intellectualism,  was  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  Kingdom  and  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
the  human  race.  His  sole  hope  was  in  the  all-atoning  blood  of  our 
blessed  Saviour ;  any  approach  to  a  doctrine  of  works  was  his 
abhorrence,  and  once  he  quoted  to  me,  with  approval  and  favour, 
the  saying  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  '  The  very  best  thing  that  man  ever  did 
is  worthy  of  condemnation.' 

To  me,  it  is  for  the  remainder  of  my  days,  whatever  that  be,  a 
complete  blank.  We  have  lived  in  friendship  for  five-and-thirty 
D   D 
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years ;  and  in  intimacy  for  at  least  twenty  !  When  in  London 
scarcely  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not  see  him  ;  and  when  absent,  I 
heard  from  him  oftentimes  in  the  week. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  Lord  Shaftesbury  followed  the 
remains  of  his  beloved  friend  to  their  last  resting-place 
in  Willesden  Cemetery.  It  was  a  wet  and  stormy  day, 
and  thunder  was  pealing  heavily,  but  Lord  Shaftesbury 
would  remain  uncovered,  and  almost  impatiently  resisted 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Haldane's  son  to  protect  him  from  the 
weather,  saying,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  "  it  did 
not  matter  what  happened  to  bim  now." 

Sir  William  Herschel,  wbo  was  one  of  tbe  friends 
assembled  at  the  grave,  gives  the  following  graphic 
picture  of  the  scene  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Corsbie,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Haldane :  "  I  had  never  seen  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  but  knowing  his  unremitting  intercourse 
with  your  father,  I  was  prepared  to  see  strong  traces  of 
grief  on  a  face  which  I  knew  showed  habitual  melan- 
choly. But  when  I  raised  my  eyes  across  the  open 
grave,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  thin  figure  opposite 
me,  I  was  startled  by  the  picture  of  misery  that  met 
my  sight.  I  could  look  at  nothing  but  the  living  face 
of  sorrow  for  the  dead,  the  deep  down-cut  lines,  the  hair 
blowing  about  the  bare  broad  head,  and  the  eyes  hard 
closed  at  times.  The  meaning  of  it,  more  than  the 
features  which  conveyed  the  meaning,  was  what  startled 
me  so ;  to  see  such  sliarp  pain  for  a  personal  loss  in 
spite  of  such  mature  faith.  I  never  saw  anything  like 
it  in  any  human  face.  What  a  contrast  to  the  genial 
smile  of  which  he  was  thinking  !  " 
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Had  not  Lord  Shaftesbury  left  such  copious  Diaries, 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Haldane  would  have  been  invaluable, 
as,  from  them,  a  biography  of  thirty  years  of  his  life 
could,  in  some  measure,  have  been  constructed.  As  it 
is,  those  letters  have  only  been  occasionally  quoted  when 
they  supplied  information  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Diaries. 

Although  dealing  principally  with  current  topics  of 
the  day,  they  contain,  scattered  throughout  the  series, 
many  gems  of  thought  and  expression,  a  few  of  which, 
without  reference  to  the  occasions  that  called  them  forth, 
may  be  given  here.  They  are  selected  to  show,  in  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  correspondence,  his  versatility  of  style,  his 
flashes  of  humour,  his  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and 
his  Christian  philosophy. 

I  know  -whab  constituted  an  Evangelical  in  former  times  ;  I  have 
no  clear  notion  what  constitutes  one  now. 


I  want  to  pin  every  discussion  down  to  the  one  thing  needful- 
the  one  perfect  and  sufficient  Sacrifice. 


The  verifying  faculty  is  simply  a  clumsy  makeshift  to  get  rid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Scientific  despotism  exceeds  sacerdotal  tyranny. 


When  Gladstone  runs  down  a  steep  place,  his  immense  majority, 
like  the  pigs  in  Scripture,  but  hoping  for  a  better  issue,  will  go  with 
him,  roaring  in  grunts  of  exultation. 


The  story  of  the  effort  as  a  sturdy  beggar  was  this.     Eambling 
in  the  lowest  parts  of  Westminster,  I  found  a  Ragged  School,  held 
2?  D   2 
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in  a  deserted  stable,  cold,  ruinous,  and  stinking.  I  went  back  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  stood  at  the  entrance  into  the  House,  and 
asked  of  every  one  whom  I  thought  well  disposed  to  the  cause  to 
give  me  a  sovereign.  Having  got  £28,  I  went  back  and  ordered 
the  place  to  be  put  into  repair.  I  was  very  proud  of  the  act  then, 
and  I  am  proud  of  it  now. 

D'Israeli  is  a  Hebrew,  and  that  to  my  mind  always  imparts  a 
certain  sense  of  reverence.  I  can  never  forget  that  of  this  i-ace  our 
blessed  Lord  came  according  to  the  iiesh.  .  .  .  D'Izzy's  ambition  to 
be  the  first  Hebrew  Peer  is  quite  consistent  with  his  pride — just 
pride — in  the  pedigree  in  Nehemiah.  His  desire  has  been  to  show 
that  the  Jews  are  becoming  the  dominant  race,  and  that  they  can, 
by  force  of  character,  command,  however  inferior  they  may  think 
them,  everything  in  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles. 


The  next  extract  refers  to  the  Life  of  Lord 
Macaulay : — 

There  are  omissions,  made  evidently  by  the  editor,  not  many  nor 
long.  But  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that,  were  those 
omissions  supplied,  we  should  have  important  insight  into  his  real 
religious  feelings  and  character.  But  if  it  be  true — and  the  Lord 
says  so — that  'out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh ' 
— how  could  he  in  those  graceful,  tender,  touching,  and  delightful 
letters  to  his  sisters,  have  wiihstood  the  almost  irresistible  tendency 
— almost,  do  I  say  1 — of  a  loving  and  religious  soul,  to  pour  its 
blessings  upon  others  ? 

Ritualism  is  the  Colorado  beetle  of  ecclesiasticism — you  cannot 
keep  it  out. 

Fine  writing  is  the  peet  of  all  true  theology.  People  will  be 
brilliant,  startling,  original ;  and,  in  that  spirit,  they  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  a  '  pregnant  .expression.' 


God  will  work  out  His  own  purpose  according  to  His  own 
wisdom.  God  will  not  prevent  my  being  called  a  fool,  but  He  will 
prevent  my  being  one. 
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I  would  rather  deny  Revelation  than  .  .  .  eliminate  Christ. 


Retrospect  must  be  fearful  to  every  reflecting  soul.  All  time 
past  is  filled  with  negligences,  lost  or  spoiled  opportunities,  short- 
comings, and  abundant  sins.  Retrospects  ought  to  bring  nothing 
but  confession  and  repentance  ;  and  then  the  prospect — the  only 
thing  to  be  cared  for — will  be  peace  and  joy. 


Doctrine  is  everywhere  set  a^ide.     It  is  like  silver  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  it  is  '  nothing  accounted  of.' 


Inspiration  is  no  more  to  be  understood  than  the  secret  of  life. 
It  exists,  and  let  believers  be  satisfied ;  and,  certainly,  one  thing  is 
true  that,  if  Inspiration  does  not  exist  and  prevail,  the  Bible  is  not 
worth  a  straw.  ,  .  .  Newman's  words  speak  the  truth  of  our  Version ; 
It  is  'interwoven  with  the  moral  composition  of  our  people.' 


Education  may  be,  instead  of  a  great  blessing,  a  great  curse.  We 
are  training  boys  and  girls  too  rapidly.  We  have  a  thousand  candi- 
dates for  one  place.  The  999  live,  then,  by  their  wits,  and  the  wits 
are  turned  to  fraud  and  sensationalism.  This  is  not  an  argument 
against  education,  but  a  warning.      '  Make  it  healthy  and  safe.' 


Politics  are  fearful.  Gladstone  is  claiming  the  leadership  of  the 
Revolution  in  every  form.  Gladstone's  declaration,  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church  was  determined  on  by  himself  as  Prime 
Minister,  in  consequence  of  the  Feiiiaia  movement  and  the  explosion 
at  Clerkenwell,  is  a  clear,  bold,  and  stirring  appeal  to  the  Irish. 
'  Ravage  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  you  will  carry  Home 
Rule,  Abolition  of  Rent,  and  every  denire  of  your  hearts.' 


Practically,  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  denying  and  ignoring  Him. 


I  was  reading,  this  morning,  Mark  xii.  1 — 8.  Sui-ely  our  Lord 
must  have  been  foretelling  an  Irish  estate  !  We  are  far  nearer 
to  the  end  of  the  British  Empire  than  we  thought  six  months  ago. 
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Three  jears  (or  six?)  hence  will  see,  after  Household  Suffrage  in  the 
Counties,  and  Redistribution  of  Seats,  the  coarsest,  vulgarest  House 
of  Commons  that  England  can  produce.  I  consider  the  extinction  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  fact,  if  not  in  terms,  a  foregone  conclusion 
now.  The  thing  was  settled  in  the  short  conflict  on  the  Eegis- 
tration  Bill.  We  then  learned  publicly,  what  privately  every 
thinking  man  has  long  known,  that  we  are  living  '  on  sufferance.' 
And  what  kind  of  sufferance]  Why,  that  of  the  boa  constrictor 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  who  has  his  rabbit  in  the  cage,  but  is 
not  quite  ready  for  it. 

I  see  that  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  impoverish  our 
language.  We  ought,  instead  of  driving  out  words  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  modern  ones,  to  force  the  older  ones  into  more  common  use. 
We  shall  lose  the  pure  Saxon  for  terms  drawn  from  the  French  or 
lower  Latin.     Pray  remember  Hudibras,  describing  the  innovations 

of  his  day — 

'  'Twas  English,  cut  on  Greek  or  Latin 
Like  fustian,  heretofore  on  satin.' 

All  is  in  keeping.  These  fellows  are  enfeebling  our  doctrine  ;  and 
it  is  quite  in  harmony  to  enfeeble  the  language  in  which  it  is 
expressed. 

The   had    a   notice   which   was    amusing   beyond   most 

farces  !  Fearful  of  allowing  me  the  possession  of  underniandiny, 
the  Editor  spoke  of  nothing,  in  three  several  passages,  but  my 
'  instincts,'  as  though  I  were  a  St.  Bernard's  dog  or  a  tabby  cat. 


If,  for  political  and  public  purposes,  there  can  be  in  the  Bible  one 
book  more  valuable  than  another,  to  throw  light  on  the  days  in  which 
we  live,  it  is  Jeremiah.  He  was  not  always  'looking  to  the  sun,' 
but  he  was  looking  to  the  earth,  entreating,  preaching,  warning, 
threatening,  promising ;  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  regarded  as  a 
bore,  a  blockhead,  and  a  blunderer.  Yet  if  he  had  been  attended  to, 
Jerusalem  might  have  survived  for  many  centuries  ;  and  certainly 
she  would  have  lieen  spared  the  indescribable  sufferings  of  soul  and 
body  that  followed  her  destruction  by  is'ebuchadnezzar. 
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To  the  question,  '  What  have  the  Evangelicals  to  fear  t '  I  reply, 
'  Themselves.' 

Jan.  2nd,  1882. — 'I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for.sake  thee.' 
Let  me  return  you,  and  '  with  usury,'  all  your  kind  expressions 
and  prayers  for  my  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 

That  text  is  a  marvellous  text  (Dent.  xxxi.  6),  and  has  long  been 
a  banner  to  me  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage. 

Observe  the  frequent  repetition  of  it.  We  read  it  first  in 
Deuteronomy  (xxxi.  6),  just  before  Moses  departed  this  life.  Then 
it  appears  in  Joshua  (i.  5),  just  as  he  begins  his  independent  career. 
David,  dying  (1  Chronicles  xxviii.  20),  passes  it  on  to  his  son 
Solomon ;  and  St.  Paul  winds  it  up,  as  a  Krij^a  eie  tov  aXStva,  a 
possession  for  ever,  to  every  generation  of  mankind. 

No  text  is  so  frequently  repeated  in  Scripture ;  and  it  has, 
moreover,  a  singular  signifiicance.  Moses,  the  type  of  our  Lord, 
utters  it  as  he  quits  this  earth.  Our  Lord  says,  almost  as  He  was 
ascending  to  Heaven,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway — even  to  the  end  of 
the  world.' 

The  words  are  marvellously  akin. 
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Between  the  years  1874  and  1884,  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
attendance  at  public  meetings  knew  no  cessation. 
There  was  scarcely  a  social,  political,  or  religious 
movement  set  on  foot  in  which  his  co-operation  was 
not  solicited,  and,  if  practicable,  obtained.  The  effect 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  to  diminish  his  afl'ection  for 
the  old  societies ;  on  the  contrary,  his  love  for  them, 
instead  of  waxing  colder,  increased  as  the  years  Avent  on. 
The  mere  physical  strain  in  attending  these  ever- 
increasing  meetings  was  very  great.  "  This  is  the 
ninth  hour  I  have  been  in  the  chair  to-day,"  he  said, 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Ragged  School  Union.* 
"  Moreover,  having  taken  the  chair  for  two-and-thirt\' 

*  May  12th,  187(3. 
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years  consecutively,  and  having  made  two-and-thirty 
speeches,  I  hardly  know  in  what  form  to  address 
you. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's speeches  were  merely  delivered  and  done  with, 
and  that  they  take  no  permanent  place  in  the  literature 
of  the  country.  They  are  interesting,  if  regarded 
merely  as  the  utterances  of  a  man  intensely  in  earnest, 
but  they  are  interesting,  also,  on  account  of  their 
literary  value,  and  of  the  thorough  and  practical  mastery 
of  every  subject  discussed  upon. 

We  propose  to  group  together  in  this  place  a  few 
selected  passages  from  some  of  his  speeches  on  behalf  of 
the  Societies  with  which  he  was  most  closely  identified. 

In  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  he  took  a 
profound  interest.  Year  by  year,  since  its  formation  in 
1836,  he  made  the  anniversary  meeting  the  occasion  of 
a  speech,  in  which  he  sought  to  give  a  survey  of  the 
state  of  the  Church,  the  bearings  of  religious  con- 
troversy, and  the  dangers  that  were  threatening,  in 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  new  doctrines  and  new 
ecclesiastical  practices.  Many  of  these  speeches,  it 
must  be  confessed,  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  "  I 
know  I  am  apt  to  croak,"  he  said,  on  one  occasion, 
"  and  I  know  I  am  regarded  as  one  who  takes  a  dark 
view  of  the  future.  But  is  there  not  a  cause  ?  "  It 
will  not  be  with  those  gloomy  views  that  we  shall  con- 
cern ourselves  in  the  following  quotations  :  our  object 
is  rather  to  reproduce  Lord  Shaftesbury's  style  as  a 
speaker,  and  his  sentiments  on  various  subjects. 
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On    one    occasion,   speaking  of   Church   reform,  he 

said : — 

I  liave  talked  a  great  deal,  always  with  a  view  to  the  safety 
of  the  Establishment,  about  Ecclesiastical  Eeforms.  Ecclesiastical 
Reforms  seem  just  as  remote  as  they  were  before  anything  was  said 
on  the  subject.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  such  things  any 
more,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  an  ancestor 
of  mine,  the  Lord  Shaftesbury  of  that  day,  was  one  day  making  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Behind  him  sat  the  Bishops,  and 
one  of  them,  whose  name  I  find  recorded  in  history,  and  who 
disliked  the  Lord  Shaftesbury  of  that  day,  perhaps  nearly  as  much 
as  the  Bishops  now  dislike  the  Lord  Shaftesbury  of  the  present  day, 
exclaimed,  '  When  will  that  Lord  have  done  preaching'? '  My  ancestor 
tiirned  round  to  him,  and  said,  'Whenever  your  Lordships  begin.' 
Well,  I  will  not  go  on  preaching  any  more  about  Ecclesiastical 
Reform,  because  it  would  be  utterly  useless,  because  I  know  their 
Lordships  the  Bishops  will  never  begin. 

Although  he  had  to  listen  to  endless  reports  of 
Societies,  he  never  grew  weary  of  them.  They  were 
not  dry  figures  to  him,  hut  startling  facts ;  he  saw, 
beyond  the  more  tabulated  statements,  harvest-fields 
of  Christian  labour,  and  listened  eagerly  when  the 
majority  of  hearers  were  listless.    He  said,  playfully : — 

I  think  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  if  the  reports  of  the 
various  Religious  and  Charitable  Societies  were  at  once,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  elevated  into  the  dignity  of  Blue  Books.  If  every 
Member  of  Parliament,  under  the  most  severe  penalty — and  more 
particularly  the  Ministers  of  the  day — were  compelled  to  study  them 
accurately,  and  then  undergo  a  competitive  examination,  I  am 
satisfied  that  great  good  would  accrue  to  themselves  and  benefit  to 
their  country  ;  their  enlarged  notions,  and  probably  improved  hearts, 
would  be  felt  in  the  legislation  of  the  country. 

A  good  deal  of  controversy  had  arisen  as  to  the 
state    of  the    pulpit  in  the   Church    of  England,   and 
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strong  assertions  had  been  made  that  the  style  and 
manner  of  preaching  were  not  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  people.  Eeferring  to  this  controversy,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  said : — 

We  want  a  plainer  style  of  speaking,  but  not  plain  in  the  sense 
of  vapid,  unmeaning  words.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  talk  of  coming 
down  to  the  level  of  the  people.  I  recollect  a  great  demagogue  once 
.saying  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  I  have  had  much  experience  in 
haranguing  the  people,  and  always  made  it  a  rule,  whatever  audience 
I  addressed,  to  speak  my  very  best,  and  then  I  found  I  was  always 
best  understood.'  Use  plain  language,  not  vapid,  thin,  unmeaning 
language,  but  use  language  directed  to  their  apprehensions,  being 
drawn  from  thoughts  and  circumstances  with  which  they  are  con- 
versant ;  the  deeper  your  thoughts,  and  the  more  metaphorical 
your  language,  the  more  easily  you  will  convey  your  meaning  to  the 
people. 

Deploring  the  falling  away  of  some  from  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  iiaith,  he  says  : — • 

When  I  turn  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  to  seek  for  sympathy  and 
help  in  these  circumstances,  I  am  met  by  language  of  this  kind, '  Did  you 
ever  know  a  time  when  there  was  so  much  building  of  new  churches^ 
or,  did  you  ever  know  a  time  when  there  was  so  much  done  for  the 
restoration  of  old  churches?'  I  answer,  'I  never  knew  such  a  time.' 
I  admit  that  the  contributions  for  the  building  of  new  churches- 
appear  almost  unbounded,  and  that  the  prevalent  disposition  to 
restore  old  churches  seems  almost  equally  remarkable.  I  wish  I 
could  see  the  same  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  doctrine. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  question  of  religious 
services  at  the  burial  of  Nonconformists,  he  says  : — 

I  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  effect  a  compromise.  I  did 
devise  a  compromise.  Of  course  I  entered  upon  the  inheritance  that 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  mediate.  I  became  obnoxious 
to  both  sides.      I  know  it  is  said  in   Scripture,   '  Blessed  are  the 
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]ieace-makers.'  Spiritually,  that  is  no  doubt  true,  but  terrestidally, 
it  is  the  vei'y  reverse.  I  have  generally  found  that  those  who 
interpose  in  such  cases,  though  they  do  so  with  the  best  intentions, 
come  off  very  badly  in  the  effort  which  they  make. 

He  institutes  a  comparison  between  John  Wesley 
and  Ignatius  Loyola : — 

I  have  always  regarded  two  men  as  the  two  most  remarkable  men 
in  modern  history ;  very  diverse,  indeed,  in  their  character ;  very 
diverse,  indeed,  in  the  ends  which  they  proposed.  I  think  the  two 
greatest  ecclesiastical  administrators  that  I  ever  heard  of  in  history 
were  John  Wesley  and  Ignatius  Loyola.  They  have'  founded  two 
antagonistic  systems,  and,  until  the  end  of  time,  there  will  be 
deadly  enmity  between  these  two.  When  it  pleased  God  to  allow 
Ignatius  Loyola  to  be  raised  up  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  was 
raised  up,  doubtless  it  was  in  the  mind  of  God  at  some  future  time 
to  let  a  man  like  John  Wesley  be  raised  up,  who  should  show  equal 
ability,  equal  power,  equal  determination,  equal  principle,  but  a 
million  times  deeper  appreciation  of  the  truth  of  that  which  was 
necessary  for  the  heai't  of  man, — of  that  alone  which  could  make  him 
great  on  earth,  and  ensure  him  an  eternity  of  happiness  in  heaven. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  had  the  happy  art  of  enlivening 
his  speeches  with  anecdotes  of  his  contemporaries. 
Thus,  when  a  speaker  had  expressed  something  like 
contempt  for  those  who  desired  to  see  Convocation 
abolished,  and  remarked  that  they  did  not  know  what 
Convocation  really  was,  because  they  were  never  there. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  replied  : — 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  we  have  not  been  in  Convocation, 
but  there  is  an  old  saying,  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.' 
During  my  early  life,  I  happened  one  day  to  be  sitting  in  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  side  of  the  late 
Alderman  Waithman.  He  was  a  man  who  had  a  rough  kind  of 
eloquence,  in    which    he    was  very    fond    of   indulging,  and  which 
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certainly  did  not  charm  the  Members  of  that  House  as  much  as  it 
charmed  people  elsewhere.  The  preceding  evening  he  had  made  a 
speech  in  the  House.  He  said  to  me,  '  Did  you  hear  me  make  my 
speech?'  I  replied  that  I  did.  'What  did  you  think  of  it?'  he 
said.  '  Well,'  I  replied,  '  I  thought  it  was  a  speech.'  '  Ah  ! '  he 
rejoined,  'if  you  want  to  hear  me  well,  you  must  go  to  the  Common 
Council.'  I  did  not  see  the  necessity  in  that  case,  nor  do  T  in  this. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  Convocation  is  a  somnolent  body.  It 
may  be  so,  but  it  is  a  somnolent  body  that  talks  in  its  sleep.  It 
talks,  too,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  people  who  desire  repose  while 
lying  on  their  beds. 

On  another  occasion  lie  said  : — 

I  well  recollect  that  after  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  changed  his 
political  opinions,  and  gone  over  to  the  Conservative  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  said,  '  I  hate 
the  cant  of  patriotism ; '  and  on  the  same  occasion  Lord  John 
Eussell,  who  was  then  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  with  great 
readiness  and  wit,  remarked,  '  The  cant  of  patriotism  is,  no  doubt,  a 
bad  thing,  but  what  I  hate  more  is  the  re-cant  of  patriotism.'  I  may 
apply  this  to  dignitaries  who  go  across  the  water  commissioned  to 
represent  evangelical  religion,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  come  back, 
publish  a  paper  with  a  view  to  upset  a  great  part  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  and  I  know  not 
what.  I  tell  such  men  that,  while  our  enemies  hate  the  cant,  as  they 
call  it,  of  evangelical  religion,  I  hate,  quite  as  much,  the  recanting 
of  evangelical  truth. 

It  was  a  habit  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  mind  to  look 
at  almost  every  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
poor.  Thus,  when  the  question  of  Evening  Communion 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Evangelical  clergj-, 
he  said : — 

We  must  consider  what  has  long  been  the  condition  of  these 
people,  and  have  some  regard  to  their  wants,  habits,  customs,  and 
feelings,  and  we  must  remember  that  vast  numbers  of  them,  especially 
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the  women,  have  not  a  moment's  leisTire  from  domestic  duties  till  the 
evening,  and  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  large  parishes  tell  me  that,  for 
one  poor  man  or  woman  who  has  attended  morning  Communion, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  have  attended  evening  Communion ;  and  it  is  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  witnessed  such  scenes,  that  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  observe  the  earnest,  humble,  and  devout  manner  in 
which  these  poor  creatures  assemble  round  the  table  of  their  blessed 
Lord. 

Again,  on  the  same  subject : — 

The  people  are  calling  out  for  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Mission 
Rooms.  Now,  if  it  were  given  out  by  a  large  body  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Church,  that  they  would  administer  the  Communion  in  the 
evening,  many  of  the  poor  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  would  be 
likely  to  attend  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  given  out  that  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England  will  never  consider  their  convenience  and 
necessities,  they  will  certainly  stay  away  from  the  churches  alto- 
gether. 

And  how,  I  ask  you,  in  such  a  refusal,  can  the  Church  of  England 
call  herself  the  '  Church  of  the  people '  1 

In  protesting  against  the  use  Tfhich  certain  Bishops 
and  leading  High  Churchmen  were  making  of  the  word 
"  Schism,"  he  said  : — 

A  schismatic,  with  them,  is  any  person  who  differs  ecclesiastically 
from  the  externals  of  the  Established  Church  ;  a  schismatic,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible  and  Gospel,  is  a  heretic,  one  who  denies  all,  or  any, 
of  the  doctrines  which  Christ  taught.  But  to  use  the  word  to  any 
one  because  he  differs  from  the  framework  of  the  Establishment, 
because  he  cannot  conform  to  all  the  decrees  of  the  bishops  and  every 
form  of  priestly  assumption,  is,  I  hold  it,  a  gi-eat  profanation  of  the 
word,  and  a  want  of  principle  in  the  man  who  dares  so  to  use  it. 
That  word  has  been  applied  so  often  to  me  that  if  I  had  really  been 
guilty  of  schism  1  should  have  been  in  limbo  loni'  awo.  Thev  call 
me  a  Dissenter  and  the  greatest  schismatic  who  was  ever  produced. 
I  am  no  schismatic.  So  long  as  a  man  holds  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
he  is  not  guilty,  in  a  Scriptural  sense,  of  any  schism  whatever. 
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During  a  period  of  great  conflict  in  Ecclesiastical 
matters,  some  of  the.  combatants  were  wont  to  apply  to 
the  Church  of  England  the  term  "Apostate."  This 
term  Lord  Shaftesbury  indignantly  repudiated. 

This  dear  old  mother  Church  is  vexed  on  all  sides  by  her 
recreant  sons.  Here  she  is  torn  by  heresies  and  schisms;  she  is 
vexed  by  new  projects  which  are  suggested  every  day,  wild  and 
crude  ;  without  are  fightings,  within  are  fears  ;  she  is  denounced  by 
her  enemies  and  harassed  by  her  children ;  and  yet  she  is  crying 
with  the  loudest  and  tenderest  voice  to  all  her  children,  '  I  am  no 
apostate  Church ;  as  yet  I  have  done  nothing  to  betray  my  trust ; 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  my  children  are  apostate,  but  I  myself 
am  not  an  apostate  Church.'  So  long  as  the  Church  of  England 
stands  firmly  by  her  Formularies,  her  Articles,  and  her  Homilies, 
and  so  long  as  she  crowns  all  by  declaring  that  the  Bible  is  the  sole 
ground  of  her  faith,  rejecting  tradition  and  every  ai-gument  of  human 
invention,  so  long  may  she  confidently  assert  that  she  is  a  true 
Church  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  on  account  of  some  of  these  ex- 
crescences, some  of  these  follies,  some  of  these  abominations,  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  leave  the  embrace  of  our  dear  old  mother.  Leave 
her  !  Who  has  a  right  to  probe  my  conscience  and  tell  me  what  I 
ought  to  do  here  1  Leave  her!  Why,  I  should  just  as  soon  have 
expected  that  Paul  would  call  upon  Timothy  to  renounce  his  grand- 
mother Lois  and  his  mother  Eunice  ! 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  speeches  at  the  Annual  Meetings 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  were,  as  a 
rule,  very  brief,  and  related,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
business  of  the  meeting.  For  many  years  his  speeches 
consisted  in  an  acknowledgment  of  his  cordial  reception 
(it  was  always  enthusiastic),  and  an  intimation  that  as 
the  platform  was  full  of  notable  speakers,  he  would  not 
stand  between  them  and  the  audience.  Occasionally, 
however,  and  especially  when  any  remarkable  attacks 
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had  been  made  upon  the  Bible,  he  would  utter  one  of 
his  most  rousing  appeals — of  which  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  characteristic  specimen.  To  his  view 
there  was  one,  and  only  one,  way  out  of  every  difficulty 
— the  spread  of  that  Book  in  which  he  believed  a  solu- 
tion was  to  be  found  to  every  problem  in  life  : — 


The  Bible,  God's  holy  Word,  will  do  its  own  work,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  I  urge  the  Bible  Society  to  put  forth  its  best  energies ;  to 
relax  no  effort  in  carrying  on  the  work  they  have  undertaken.  Ay, 
the  Bible  will  do  its  work  in  another  way.  It  will  counsel  those 
who  take  a  dark  political  view  of  the  present  times  to  look  to  God 
for  protection  against  the  evils  which  may  be  coming  upon  us.  The 
Word  of  God  will  prove  itself  to  be  the  chief  defence  of  nations,  the 
chief  assurer  of  internal  peace,  the  great  bulwark  against  external 
danger  from  abroad.  Who  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  who  desire  the  Empire  we  possess]  Who  can  doubt  that  there 
are  many  who  look  with  hatred  upon  the  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  we  enjoy,  and  who  would  band  themselves  together  with  in- 
finite satisfaction  to  curb,  suppress,  and  extinguish  the  last  spark  of 
liberty  to  be  found  in  this  great  country  ?  And  do  you  think  we 
are  able  to  cope,  single-handed,  with  all  these  Powers  ]  jSTo,  we  are 
not  able  to  do  so.  Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  alliances  1  Shall 
we  look  for  merely  earthly  alliances]  I  tell  you  that  merely  earthly 
alliances  have  always  been  uncertain.  They  are  not  only  uncertain, 
but  they  are  feeble  and  treacherous.  If  you  look  for  alliances,  if 
you  look  for  strength,  I  tell  you  to  look  here.  Our  strength  lies  in 
that  old,  effete  Book — that  Book  so  full  of  '  old  wives'  fables ' — that 
Book  which  they  say  is  so  unsuited  to  the  present  generation — that 
Book  which  is  not  equal  to  the  present  intelligence  of  man.  Ay, 
that  old  Book,  that  shall  be  the  source  of  our  safety,  and  of  our 
greatness.  Amid  all  the  conflicts  of  the  nations  that  are  coming 
upon  the  earth,  that  Book  shall  be  our  life,  our  light,  our  security, 
our  joy,  our  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  our  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  our 
guide  through  all  our  perils  ;  and  it  will  be  found  in  that  great  day 
that  none  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  this   work,  none  bvit  those 
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who  have  the  Bible  in  their  hands  and  in  their  hearts,  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  great  conflict,  and  stand  in  their  lot  at  the  end  of  the 
days. 

Tor  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Lord 
Shaftesbury  entertained  an  almost  parental  affection, 
and  was  wont  to  speak  of  its  members  as  his  "  sons." 
".I  have  always  looked  upon  this  Association,"  he  said, 
"  and  all  kindred  associations  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  America,  as  grand  cities  of  refuge 
from  the  commercial  life,  individually  and  collectively, 
of  the  several  nations — places  where  young  men,  coming 
from  a  distance,  and  removed  from  all  parental  influence, 
and  all  the  influence  of  domestic  life,  may  find  shelter, 
and  where  they  may  learn  the  way  of  Salvation,  and 
obtain  courage  and  confidence  to  walk  in  it." 

In  giving  a  few  illustrations  of  his  stimulating  and 
inspiring  speeches,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
the  facility  with,  which  he  adapted  himself  to  the  tastes 
and  feelings  of  young  men;  garnishing  his  remarks 
with  an  occasional  dash  of  politics,  or  humorous  anec- 
dote, or  touch  of  personal  history.  Thus,  speaking  of 
the  prospects  open  to  young  men,  he  said : — ■ 

We  see  before  us  many,  I  have  no  doubt,  who  may  shine  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  T  do  not  think  we  shall  see  many  of  you  shine 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  I  fear  that  venerable  assembly  will  hardly 
be  allowed  to  subsist  much  longer.  But,  if  it  does,  I  think  I  shall 
move  an  address  to  the  Queen — as  there  is  now  a  question  of 
having  life  peers — that  two  of  the  most  prominent  gentlemen  in 
the  discussion  of  this  point  shall  be  created  Earl  of  Trafalgar  Square 
and  Baron  of  Hyde  Park  !  .     _, 

In  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  from 
Foreign   Associations  in    connection  with   the    Young 

£   E 
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Men's  Christian  Association  at  the  Mansion  House, 
he  said  he  regarded  this  large  assembly  of  representa- 
tives from  the  various  nationalities  of  the  earth  as  a 
great  CEcumenical  Council  convened  to  consider  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  human  race.  He  hoped  and  he- 
lieved  that  the  present  Q]]cumenical  Council  would  not 
resemble  those  of  which  Fuller  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical 
History"  had  written,  "  When  I  come  to  think  of  these 
Councils,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  '  There  is  none  that 
doeth  good — no,  not  one.'  " 

His  happy  method  of  drawing  lessons  from  the 
current  topics  of  the  day  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
quotation  from  a  speech  made  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  He  had  been  pointing  out  that  tempta- 
tions and  dangers  surrounded  young  men  in  this 
metropolis  on  every  hand ;  that  they  could  not  turn  to 
the  right  or  the  left  without  being  exposed  to  seductions 
and  perils  that  did  not  beset  their  forefathers. 

Now,  the  delusions  are  tenfold  more  attractive,  and  the  amuse- 
ments infinitely  more  deceptive  ;  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  enter  into  a  career  of  vice  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  nature  and  end  of  such  a  career.  Not  tiU  they  have  drunk 
in  the  poison  that  has  been  instilled  by  small  doses ;  not  till  they 
feel  it  rankling  in  their  veins,  do  they  see  and  feel  that  career  to  be 
one  which  it  is  difficult  to  retire  from.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  be  considered  in  the  present  day  is  the  recreation  and  amusements 
that  are  fit  for  young  men  and  adapted  to  them.  I  must  admit  that 
some  recreation  is  necessary ;  that  some  diversion  of  spirit  is  requi- 
site, and  that  there  must  be  some  relief  to  anxiety  and  change  from 
the  dulness  and  regularity  of  business.  How,  and  what,  is  this  to 
be  'i  Observe  the  peculiar  character  of  a  nation  that  has  lately  come 
before  us  in  so  prominent  a  manner.  Take  the  German  people. 
Look  at  the  moral  character  of  the  men — taking  a  serious  view  of 
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everything,  and  finding  in  their  hours  of  recreation  the  opportunity 
of  advancing  their  intellectual  knowledge  and  moral  character. 
Mark  the  invincible  power  of  their  arms,  being  thoroughly  united. 
Contrast  them  with  the  leaders  of  the  French  armies  ;  they  seemed 
to  care  for  nothing  but  amusements,  and  never  heartily  associated 
with  their  troops,  consequently  never  were  sustained  by  their  troops 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  Now  I  have  never  been  amongst  those  who 
object  to  recreation.  I  thoroughly  admit  of  its  necessity,  but  then,  I 
say,  take  care  of  the  character  of  the  recreation.  Even  in  your 
amusements  there  may  be  something  tending  to  your  moral  improve- 
ment, and  you  should  enter  upon  nothing  which  does  not  tend  to 
this.  By  your  moral,  determined  character  and  self-control,  it  is  in 
your  power  to  add  dignity  and  force  to  your  characters.  Look  again 
at  that  nation  of  France  resolved  into  its  original  element,  without 
any  principle  of  cohesion.  If  our  people  approximate,  in  any  degree 
whatever,  to  the  condition  of  tilings  at  present  existing  in  unhappy 
France,  all  honour,  peace,  and  security  will  be  gone  from  this  now  happy 
and  richly-blessed  island.  .  .  .  The  French,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  amusements,  have  been  found  in  the  hour  of  trial  to  have 
no  mutual  sympathy,  no  steady  pursuits,  no  definite  aims,  and  have 
now  fallen  into  the  most  complete  disorganisation,  having  previously, 
as  the  Military  Envoy  to  the  Court  at  Berlin  declared,  '  long  lost  the 
faculty  of  respecting  anything  in  heaven  or  earth. '  If  you  would  add 
dignity  and  force  and  security  to  the  times  in  which  you  live,  you 
will  remember  this,  politically,  socially,  morally,  and  religiously  :  that 
those  three  words  which  seem  to  exercise  so  mighty  a  charm  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  but  which,  as  applied  by  them,  have  no 
meaning  whatever,  will  have  very  much  meaning  with  you  when 
understood  in  this  sense,  that  there  is  no  Liberty  but  in  the  Gospel, 
no  Equality  but  in  the  Truth,  and  no  Fraternity  but  in  Jesus  Christ. 

On  the  transfer  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  Exeter  Hall,  an  impetus  was  given  to  all  its 
operations,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  became  more  inti- 
mately associated  than  ever  with  this  admirable  institu- 
tion. 

It  is  somewhat  a  curious  coincidence,  that  Exeter 
E  E  -2 
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Hall  stands  almost  close  to  the  site  of  Exeter  House, 
where  dwelt,  in  troublous  times,  Anthony  Ashley,  the 
first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  and  that  the  City  Branch  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Aldersgate 
Street  stands  opposite  "  Shaftesbury  Hall,"  once  Thanet 
House,  the  residence  of  the  first  Earl  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  and  conviction  to  the  Tower. 

In  Lord  Shaftesbury's  addresses  to  the  members  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  he  frequently 
gave  them  little  snatches  of  autobiography.  Thus,  when 
referring  to  the  gymnasium,  he  said  : — 

When  I  see  the  vast  number  of  young  men  before  me  who  are 
engaged  the  whole  day  long  in  heated  rooms,  some  never  sitting 
down,  some  never  standing  up,  occupied  in  businesses  which  are  not 
conducive  to  physical  health,  I  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  body  should  be  regarded ;  that  you  should  be  able  to  develop  your 
muscular  and  physical  faculties,  and  get  them  into  order  and  shape  ; 
and  that  the  body  should  be  cherished  in  an  honourable,  noble,  and 
becoming  way,  and  made  more  adapted  and  suitable  to  the  great 
intellectual  purposes  of  which  it  is  only  the  depository.  I  hope  you 
will  use  the  gymnasium  well.  I  speak  as  an  old  practitioner,  for 
though,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  we  had  no  gymnastics  of  this  sort, 
we  learned  the  noble  art  of  self-defence,  which  is  called  boxing.  And 
I  can  tell  you  I  was  a  very  good  boxer.  I  never  fought  with  any- 
body, but  I  found  it  developed  the  strength,  gave  play  to  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  that  I  was  a  better  man  for  all  the  other 
purposes  before  me. 

In  the  following  year,  when  distributing  the  prizes 
after  a  gymnastic  display,  he  stated  that,  during  the 
past  fifty  years  of  his  life,  he  had  scarcely  let  a  morning 
pass  without  indulging  in  a  little  of  the  fine  exercises 
which  they  had  witnessed  that  evening,  and  to  this  fact 
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he  attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  his  present  enjoyment 
of  health. 

One  of  the  subjects  on  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
wont  to  speak  with  great  force  and  earnestness,  when 
advocating  the  claims  of  pure  literature,  was  the  per- 
nicious, impure,  and  sensational  works  for  the  young 
constantly  issuing  from  th6  press.  He  regarded  it  as 
an  abominable  and  fearful  plague  that  was  ravaging  the 
whole  of  our  juvenile  population.     He  said : — 

It  is  creeping  not  only  into  the  houses  of  the  poor,  neglected,  and 
untaught,  but  into  the  largest  mansions ;  penetrating  undiscovered 
into  religious  families  and  astounding  careful  parents  by  its  fright- 
ful issues.  It  is  only  by  public  opinion,  by  special  care,  by 
watching  in  the  most  minute  manner,  that  this  can  be  counteracted. 
It  rests  with  teachers  and  parents  to  do  their  best,  and  when  they 
have  done  their  best,  they  will  still  be  surrounded  with  great  and 
almost  irresistible  danger. 

And  again,  when  commending  the  efforts  made  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  healthy  literature,  he  asks 
how  without  such  efforts  could  the  flood  of  compositions 
"  the  most  insidious,  the  most  attractive,  the  most 
skilful,  and  the  most  deceptive  of  all  the  literature  that 
ever  emanated  from  the  minds  of  men,"  be  stemmed  ? 

Some  time  ago  I  was  led  to  look  into  works  like  those  to  which  I 
allude,  very  seriously,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  by  the  artful  way  in  which  the  most  wicked  and  foul  ideas 
were  conveyed.  I  observed,  particularly,  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  especially  addressed  to  the  minds  of  young  men  and  young 
women ;  how  the  most  pure-minded  young  man,  or  the  most  modest 
young  woman,  might  read  one  of  these  works  twice  or  thrice  without 
discerning  the  object  of  the  composition,  and  perhaps  would  never 
discern  it  until  the  poison  had  entered  the  soul. 
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In  fact,  these  things  had  been  written  with  so  much  astuteness 
and  with  so  much  care,  that  I  would  defy  any  writer  that  ever  was, 
or  any  writer  that  ever  will  be,  to  draw  an  Act  of  Parliament  con- 
taining clauses  that  would  suffice  to  put  down  such  literature  as  that. 

Exhaustless  as  are  the  speeches  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
his  reminiscences  of  scenes  and  incidents  in  connection 
with  his  philanthropic  labours  are  not  less  so.  It  was 
very  pleasant  to  listen  to  him,  a,s  in  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  he  loved  to  dwell  on  the  memories  of  the  past, 
and  fight  his  battles  o'er  again.  Excellent  as  he  was 
on  the  platform,  he  was  inimitable  by  the  fireside, 
where,  as  he  recounted  his  experiences,  he  would  suit 
the  action  to  the  word  much  more  than  in  his  public 
addresses. 

Few  things  delighted  him  more  than  to  tell  the 
story  of  Eagged  School  work  and  Eagged  School 
workers.  Some  of  his  reminiscences,  narrated  to  the 
writer,  who  jotted  them  down  as  they  were  spoken,  will 
be  read  with  interest. 

I  could  tell  you  some  wonderful  tales  about  these  rescued  lives. 
The  story  of  the  Ragged  School  is  the  story  of  the  greatest  triumph 
of  modern  times.  I  have  seen  the  most  startling  development  of 
heroic  virtue,  the  most  cheering  evidences  of  the  grace  of  God,  in 
these  poor  creatures  struggling  into  tlie  light.  They  make  the  best 
of  all  converts,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  Lord  interposes  with  more 
grace  in  behalf  of  the  utterly  destitute  and  hopeless  than  He  does 
with  any  others. 

I  remember  one  night  at  the  George  Yard  Eagged  School  A 
magic  lantern  had  been  purchased  to  interest  the  poor  things,  and  I 
went  down  to  have  a  talk  with  them,  as  a  series  of  slides,  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  and  the  attendant  circumstances, 
was  to  be  exhibited.  There  were  about  four  hundred  people  in  the 
room,  and  the   police  told  me  that  between  four  and  five  hundred 
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were  turned  away.  The  interest  in  the  pictures  was  intense,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  their  earnest,  excited  faces,  as  the  scenes  in  the 
sacred  drama  passed  before  them.  The  last  picture  represented  our 
Lord  standing  beside  a  closed  door,  and  the  text  at  the  foot  of  the  ■ 
picture  was  '  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.'  The  effect  was 
startling — it  seemed  to  bring  the  story  bome  to  every  heart,  and 
when  I  said,  '  What  you  see  there  is  going  on  at  the  door  of  every 
house  in  Whitechapel/  they  were  moved  to  tears  (and  the  eyes  of 
the  old  Earl  filled  and  his  voice  faltered  as  the  scene  came  back  to 
him  again).  It  was  a  revelation  to  them,  and  when  I  told  them  that, 
if  they  would  throw  open  the  door.  He  would  '  come  and  sup  with 
them,'  there  was  something  so  cosy  and  comfortable  to  them  in  the 
idea  of  it  that  they  came  pouring  round  me  and  thanking  me. 
Poor,  dear  souls  !  they  do  not  care  much  for  churches  and  chapels 
and  the  outward  forms  ;  they  like  their  religion  to  be  cosy  ;  it  tills 
them  with  hope  of  what  may  some  day  be  their  lot,  for  now  they 
have  no  comforts  in  their  lives.  I  wonder  how  it  is  they  do  not  die 
of  despair  ! 

On  another  occasion  he  was  sitting  in  the  library  at 
Grrosvenor  Square,  with  two  portraits  before  him.  One 
was  that  of  a  poor,  puny,  destitute  child  in  rags  and 
tatters ;  the  other  of  a  handsome  woman  in  fashionable 
attire.     He  said  : — 

Just  look  at  these  portraits — they  have  rejoiced  my  heart  more 
than  I  can  ever  tell.  I  am  more  delighted  than  if  I  had  become 
possessed  of  half  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  strange  story  connected 
with  these  portraits.  Years  ago,  late  at  night,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door.  There  was  nothing  very  unusual  about  that,  but,  somehow, 
it  attracted  my  attention  more  than  usual,  and  I  remember  wondering 
who  it  could  be,  and  what  the  business  could  be  about.  Presently, 
I  heard  the  loud  and  angry  voice  of  a  man  in  altercation  with  my 
servant.  I  felt  then — and  I  recall  the  feeling  vividly  at  this  moment — 
a  strange  inward  prompting  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  and  see  what 
was  the  matter.  There  was  a  man  with  a  little  child  in  his  arms 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  thrust  into  the  arms  of  my  servant, 
who  of  course  would   not   take   it.       'What  is  this    all  about?'  I 
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asked.  The  man  turned  to  me,  and  said,  '  Lord  Shaftesbury,  I  have 
brought  this  child  to  you — I  don't  know  what  else  to  do  with  it.  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  be  its  father,  and  I  cannot  abandon  it 
altogether.' 

The  man's  importunity  would  brook  no  denial ;  his  appeal  was 
very  touching,  and  I  felt  I  could  not  dismiss  the  case.  I  let  the  man 
come  in,  and  took  down  from  him  aU  particulars,  and  the  end  of  it 
was  that  the  chUd  was  left  with  me.  I  did  not  know  very  weU  what 
to  do  with  the  poor  little  thing,  so  I  had  her  sent  to  an  inn  close  by 
for  the  night,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  landlady  of  the  inn  brought 
her  back.  Miss  Eye  happened  to  be  here.  She  undertook  to  find  a 
home  for  the  child,  and,  sure  enough,  before  very  long,  a  lady,  who 
visited  the  Home  in  which  she  was,  took  such  a  fancy  to  her  that 
she  adopted  her.  And  that  portrait  of  the  fine  lady  is  the  portrait 
of  what  that  little  ragged  destitute  child  has  developed  into.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  night  when  she  was  left  at  this  house.  I  feel  as 
convinced  that  I  was  moved  to  do  what  I  did  by  our  blessed  Lord  as 
if  I  had  seen  Him  in  person  and  heard  His  voice. 

Few  things  irritated  Lord  Shaftesbury  more  than  to 
hear  the  poor  spoken  of  as  "  outcasts,"  or  work  for  the 
poor  as  "  hopeless  "  work. 

Hopeless,  indeed  !  Why,  look  at  my  friend  '  Punch ' — as  we 
called  him.  Punch  had  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  almost  the 
whole  of  the  workhouses  of  the  metropolis.  He  went  from  casual 
ward  to  casual  ward,  '  prigging  '  the  clothes — that  is  the  right  word — 
and  showing  himself  altogether  one  of  the  most  abandoned  scamps 
in  London.  At  last  he  came  to  the  Refuge  in  Great  Queen  Street. 
Seeing  him  there,  I  said  to  him,  'Punch,  how  can  you  go  on  in  such 
a  way  as  this  ?  You  have  got  some  good  about  you  ;  you  have  good 
abilities  and  you  have  strength ;  shall  we  make  a  man  of  you, 
Punch  t '  Punch  replied  :  '  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  you  do.'  Well, 
we  set  about  trying,  and,  by  God's  blessing,  we  did  make  a  man  of 
him.  Having  been  made  a  first-i'ate  shoemaker,  he  went  out  to 
Natal,  to  carry  on  business  there,  and  he  is,  I  hope,  carrying  on 
business  successfully,  and  maintaining  the  honourable  character 
which  he  had  when  he  left  the  Refuge. 
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For  Eagged  School  teachers,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  kind  and  en- 
couraging word.  He  admired  their  self-denying  zeal 
and  Christian  courage — and  many  a  time  he  thrilled  his 
audiences  at  public  meetings  by  narrating  incidents  in 
connection  with  their  work.  Speaking,  in  the  country, 
of  the  Field  Lane  School,  which  afforded  the  most 
extraordinary  exhibitions  of  human  nature  that  the 
world  ever  saw,  he  paid  the  following  tribute  to  a 
woman's  influence : — 

I  have  there  seen  men  of  forty  years  of  age  and  children  of 
three  in  the  same  room — men  the  wildest  and  most  uncouth,  whom  it 
was  considered  dangerous  to  meet,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  meet  them  in  the  dark  alone,  but  in  that  room  they  were  per- 
fectly safe.  I  saw  there  thirty  or  foi-ty  men,  none  of  them  with 
shoes  or  stockings  on,  and  some  without  shirts — the  wildest  and 
most  awful  looking  men  you  can  imagine.  They  all  sat  in  a  ring, 
and  the  only  other  human  being  in  the  room  was  a  young  woman  of 
twenty -six  or  twenty -seven  years  of  age,  and,  allow  me  to  add,  one  of 
the  prettiest  women  I  ever  saw.  She  was  teaching  all  these  wild, 
rough,  uncouth  creatures,  who  never  bowed  the  head  to  any  constable 
or  any  form  of  civil  authority,  yet  they  looked  on  her  with  a  degree 
of  reverence  and  affection  that  amounted  almost  to  adoration.  I  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and,  going  downstairs  and  meeting  the  superin- 
tendent, I  said,  '  My  good  fellow,  I  don't  like  this  ;  there  she  is 
among  all  those  roughs.  I  am  very  much  alarmed.'  'So  am  I,'  he 
said.  '  Then  why  do  you  leave  her  there  1 '  I  asked.  He  replied  : 
'  I  am  not  alarmed  from  the  same  reason  that  you  are.  You  are 
alarmed  lest  they  should  offer  some  insult  to  her,  but  what  I  am 
afraid  of  is  this,  that  some  day  a  man  might  drop  in  who,  not 
knowing  the  habits  of  the  place,  might  lift  a  finger  against  her,  and 
if  he  did  so,  he  would  never  leave  the  room  alive ;  he  would  be  torn 
limb  from  limb.'  So  great  was  the  reverence  that  these  lawless  and 
apparently  ungovernable  creatures  paid  to  the  grace  and  modesty  of 
that  young  woman. 
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Stories  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  affection  for  little 
children — and  the  more  ragged  and  helpless  and  hope- 
less they  were,  the  greater  seemed  to  be  his  love  for 
them^ — could  be  multiplied  without  end. 

A  little  child,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "  Tiny," 
hearing  that  in  the  Eefuge  where  her  lot  was  cast  there 
was  to  be  a  new  dormitory,  to  be  furnished  by  subscrip- 
tions, took  upon  herself  to  write  to  him  and  ask  him 
for  a  subscription. 

The  Girls'  Refuge,  Andrew's  Road, 

Cambridge  Heath,  Feb.  7ih,  1876. 

Dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, — You  will  see  by  the  address  that  I 
have  changed  my  home  from  Albert  Street,  where,  I  remember,  you 
spoke  to  me,  and  told  me  about  your  dog.  I  am  still  called  '  Tiiiy,' 
although  there  is  a  little  girl  less  than  I  am. 

If  you  please,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  will 
give  a  bed  to  our  new  home.  Fifty  of  the  girls  of  the  highest  division 
have  been  sent  from  Albert  Street  here,  and  we  have  contributed  the 
cost  of  one  (£2  14s.  4d.)  ourselves  out  of  our  little  store.  You  will 
come,  I  hope,  and  see  our  new  home.  Mr.  Gent  will  teU  you  where 
it  is.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it,  for  I  do,  and  my  sister  is  with  me. 
Please  come  and  see  us  and  the  pictures  a  gentleman  gave  us. 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

'  Tiny.' 

His  considerate  and  characteristic  reply  gives  a 
glimpse  of  that  wealth  of  tenderness  which  won  the 
hearts  of  all,  but  especially  of  the  young,  and  made 
them  think  of  him  more  as  a  father  than  a  friend,  and 
speak  of  him  as  "  our  Earl." 
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Feb.  nth,  1876. 

My  dear  small  Tiny, — I  must  thank  you  for  your  nice  letter, 
and  say  that,  God  willing,  I  will  certainly  call  and  see  your  new- 
home,  and  you  too,  little  woman.  You  ask  me  to  give  '  a  bed '  to 
the  new  home.  To  be  sure  I  will.  I  will  give  two,  if  you  wish  it, 
and  they  shall  be  called  '  Tiny's  petitions.' 

I  am  glad  to  see  how  well  you  write  ;  and  I  shall  be  more  glad 
to  hear  from  Gent,  and  your  other  friends,  that  you  are  a  good  girl, 
that  you  read  your  Bible,  say  your  prayers,  and  love  the  blessed  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     May  He  ever  be  with  you  ! 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Shaftesbury. 
To  Tiny,  at  King  Edward's  School. 

The  London  slioe-blacks,  to  a  boy,  knew  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  felt  that  he  was  a  personal  friend. 
One  day  a  friend  of  his  Lordship's  was  having  his 
boots  cleaned,  and  he  said  to  the  lad,  "  I've  seen  Lord 
Shaftesbury."  "  Have  you  indeed  ?  I  shall  see  him 
myself  on  Friday."  (That  was  the  day  for  the  annual 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall.) 

A  student,  anxious  to  test  what  was  the  real 
feeling  of  these  Eagged  School  shoe-blacks  for  their 
patron,  spoke  disparagingly  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
to  one  of  them,  and  denounced  him  for  assisting 
juvenile  thieves  and  roughs,  all  of  whom,  he  said,  ought 
to  be  in  prison  rather  than  at  school.  The  poor  boy 
fired  np  at  this,  and  said,  "  Don't  you  speak  against 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  sir ;  if  you  do,  Grod  Almighty  will 
never  bless  you." 

"  What  the  poor  want  is  not  patronage,  but 
sympathy,"   was   his  own   axiom,  and  when  the  poor 
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saw  him  driving  into  their  "  slums  "  with  his  carriage 
full  of  toys  for  the  neglected  little  ones  ;  when,  on  the 
great  day  of  the  year — "the  day  in  the  country" — 
they  saw  him  moving  about  among  them,  with  a  kind 
word  here,  and  a  little  pleasantry  there,  and  a  smile  for 
all ;  when,  in  their  times  of  sickness,  he  sat  by  their 
bed-sides,  and  read  to  them  from  the  Scriptures  ;  when 
he  promised  to  see  them  again,  or  send  them  books,  or 
interest  himself  in  other  ways  for  them,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  many  promises  of  this  kind  he  made, 
teas  never  known  to  leave  one  unfulfilled ;  when  they 
found  that  he  could  trust  them,  finding  tools  for  one  to 
get  employment,  advancing  money  to  another  till  his 
first  wages  fell  due ;  when  they  were  confident  that  if  a 
poor  flower-girl,  or  little  children  in  distress,  called  at 
Grosvenor  Square  to  tell  their  troubles  to  "  the  good 
Earl,"  they  would  never  be  turned  away;  when  they 
knew  that,  by  day  and  by  night,  he  went  to  the  com- 
mon lodging-houses,  and  sought  out  men  and  women, 
tenderly  reared,  who  were  hiding  away  from  family  and 
friends,  and  would  not  give  up  a  case  until  he  had  seen 
them  reconciled,  and,  perchance,  brought  home  again ; 
when  the  bare  walls  of  those  miserable  lodging-houses, 
on  the  day  after  his  visit  were  made  gay  with  bright 
pictures  to  produce  the  semblance  of  a  home-like  look ; 
when,  as  some  of  them  told  him  of  cruel  wrong  or 
heart-breaking  sorrow,  they  saw  the  tears  pour  down  his 
face,  and  heard  his  faltering  exclamation,  "  God  help 
you,  poor  dear !  " — it  is  no  wonder  that  they  almost  wor- 
shipped the  ground  upon  which  he  trod,  and  that  his 
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name  was  held  in  veneration  in  every  hovel  of  White- 
chapel  and  Westminster. 

How  widely  that  name  was  known  among  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  few  ever  imagined. 

At  a  large  gathering  of  costermongers,  labourers, 
tramps,  and  others,  held  in  Westminster,  a  gentleman 
was  anxious  to  test  what  knowledge  people  of  this  class 
had  of  great  public  men.  He  referred  to  one  who,  though 
well  advanced  in  life,  and  pressed  with  a  thousand 
engagements,  could  yet  find  time  to  write  hymns  in 
Latin,  and  translate  them  into  Italian ;  but  there  was 
no  recognition  of  the  person  from  the  description  ;  nor 
again  when  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day, 
were  referred  to  in  a  similar  manner;  but  when  the 
speaker  only  hinted  at  "  the  labours  of  one  whose  name 
is  revered  in  the  factory  districts  as  the  friend  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed,"  there  was  immediately  a  loud 
clapping  of  hands  ;  and  when  the  speaker,  to  make  sure 
that  they  understood,  asked  them,  "  I  suppose,  by  that 
applause,  you  know  to  whom  I  refer  ? "  there  was  a 
ready  response — "  Lord  Shaftesbury." 

Another  gentleman,  in  another  place,  having  indi- 
rectly referred  to  the  work  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  without 
mentioning  his  name,  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
interrupted  by  a  storm  of  applause.  It  was  clear  the 
applause  was  not  for  what  he  had  said,  but  for  the  man 
of  whom  he  had  spoken.  Pausing  in  his  address,  he 
said,  "  And  what  do  you  know  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  ?  " 

"  Know  of  him  !  "  answered  a  man  standing  up  in 
the  audience ;  "  why,  sir,  I'm  a  sweep,  and  what  did  he 
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do  for  me  ?  Didn't  he  pass  the  Bill  ?  Why,  when  I 
was  a  little  'un,  I  had  to  go  up  the  chimbleys,  and 
many  a  time  I've  come  down  with  bleeding  feet  and 
knees,  and  a'most  choking.  And  he  passed  the  Bill  as 
saved  us  from  all  that.     That's  what  I  know  of  him." 

But  what  could  the  poor,  generally,  know  of  him  ? 
it  may  be  asked.  Let  one  illustration,  from  a  hundred 
that  might  be  quoted,  suffice  to  answer.  "  When  visiting 
the  Day  School,  which  he  frequently  did,"  says  Mr. 
George  Holland,  of  the  George  Yard  Eagged  School, 
Whitechapel,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  "  he  would  go 
the  round  of  each  section,  would  notice  the  lessons  the 
children  were  learning,  and  kindly  encourage  them  to 
persevere.  He  frequently  noticed  the  pallid  faces  of 
many  of  the  scholars.  Speaking  to  a  poor  boy  one 
winter's  day,  he  asked,  '  My  man,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  '  The  boy  replied,  '  I  have  had  no  food  for 
some  time.'  '  How  long  have  you  been  without  ? ' 
'  About  twenty-six  hours.'  '  Twenty-six  hours  ! '  said 
the  Earl,  '  why,  you  must  be  fainting ;  no  wonder  you 
look  ill.'  '  Oh,  that's  nothing,'  said  the  boy  ;  '  I  have 
gone  without  two  days  afore  now.'  That  day  the  Earl 
spoke  to  all  the  children,  and  many  were  without  neces- 
sary food.  Going  to  a  little  girl,  he  asked,  '  And  are 
you  not  well,  my  dear?'  'Ise  hungry — ise  cold,'  she 
replied.  '  And  when  you  have  food,  what  does  mother 
give  you?'  'We  has  the  same  as  mother;  we  has 
bread  and  water,  and  sometimes  a  little  tea ;  but  mother 
can't  always  afford  that.'  '  Poor  child,'  said  the  Earl ; 
'  why,  you  have    hardly  any  clothing    to    cover  you.' 
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He  left  the  sclioolroom.  and  entered  into  one  of  the 
small  rooms.  Presently  I  followed.  I  observed  tears 
tr  okling  down  his  face.  '  My  Lord,'  I  said,  '  what  is 
the  matter  ? '  '  George,  those  poor  children.  Poor 
dear  children,  how  will  you  get  on  with  them  ? '  I 
replied,  'My  Grod  shall  supply  all  their  need.'  'Yes,' 
he  said,  'He  will;  they  must  have  some  food  directly.' 
He  left  the  building,  and  entering  his  brougham,  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  home.  A  few  hours  after,  two 
large  churns  of  soup  were  sent  down,  enough  to  feed 
four  hundred.  This  continued;  and  that  winter  10,000 
basins  of  soup  and  bread  were  distributed  to  hungry 
children  and  their  parents ;  soup  made  in  his  own 
mansion  in  Grrosvenor  Square." 

If  the  poor  had  many  memorials  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
he  certainly  had  many  of  them.  Over  his  bed,  in  Grros- 
venor Square,  hung  a  handsome  "  sampler  "  worked  by 
factory  girls,  the  first-fruits  of  their  leisure  hours ;  the 
clock  in  his  dining-room  was  presented  to  him  by 
flower  and  watercress  girls ;  his  bed  coverlet  under 
which  at  St.  Griles's  he  always  slept  was  .made  out  of 
little  bits  of  material,  with  a  figure  in  the  middle,  and 
a  large  letter  "  S,"  the  work  of  a  number  of  ragged 
children.  Speaking,  one  day,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  he  tried  to  tell 
how  much  he  was  indebted  to  these  children,  and  said  : — 

I  believe  I  have  been  pretty  -well  clothed  by  day  and  by  night  by 
them.  I  have  had  all  sorts  of  things  made  and  given  to  me  ;  I  have 
had  slippers  and  stockings ;  I  have  had  shoes  and  waistcoats,  and 
bed- linen  too  ;  coverlets,  counterpanes — well,  everything  but  a  coat ; 
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I  have  had  desks,  I  have  had  arm-chairs,  and  they  gave  me  such  a 
quantity  of  writing  paper,  all  well  stamped,  that  I  assure  you  it  was 
enough  for  all  my  own  correspondence  for  six  months.  I  love  it, 
however,  because  it  has  been  all  called  forth  from  their  dear  little 
hearts,  and  I  prize  it  all  far  more  than  the  noblest  present  that 
could  be  given  me. 

They  were  words  of  truth   and  soberness  he  spoke 
when  he  said  : — 

I  thank  God  for  the  day  when  I  w  as  called,  by  His  grace,  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  holy  work.  Of  all  the  things  to  which  I  have  been 
called  by  His  good  and  all- wise  Providence,  there  is  not  one  like  it, 
not  one  that  has  brought  me  so  much  comfort,  not  one  that  I  can 
look  back  upon  with  so  much  consolation,  that  rests  with  so  much 
joy  upon  my  heart,  and  there  is  not  one  I  look  forward  to  with  so 
much  hope. 

Not  less  true  and  not  less  sober  were  these  words, 
spoken  in  1880  : — 

If  my  life  should  be  prolonged  for  another  year,  and  if,  during 
that  year,  the  Ragged  School  system  were  to  fall,  I  should  not  die 
in  the  course  of  nature,  I  should  die  of  a  broken  heart. 


CHAPTEE     XXXYII. 

1883—1885.      LAST   TEARS. 

The  Eveaing  of  Life — Memory^A  Curious  Study — In  a  Dilemma — Holland 
House — "  Let  Me  Die  in  Harness  " — Summary  of  Labours — Acrobats — 
Luther  Commemoration — Donkey  Show — The  Housing  of  the  Poor — Arti- 
cles Thereon — Royal  Commission — Lord  Salisbury's  Act — Public  Honours 
— Banquet  at  Mansion  House — Freedom  of  the  City — At  Brighton — A 
Goodly  Record — Letter  from  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon — Last  Visit  to  Scotland 
— Letter  to  Canon  Wilberforce — The  House  of  Lords — Correspondence  with 
Lord  Rosebery — Home  Rule — Public  and  Private  Morality — Inquiry  into 
Lunacy  Laws — Lord  Selborne's  Lunacy  Amendment  Bill — Miss  Marsh — 
Mr.  Weylland — Gifts  and  Legacies — Distribution  of  £60,000  in  Charities 
— The  Sunday  Question — Earl  Cairns — Eighty-fourth  Birthday — Failing 
Strength — Last  Visits — Protection  of  Young  Girls — Last  Entries  in  the 
Diary — Folkestone — A  Sacred  Chamber — Into  the  Light — Memorial  Service 
in  Westminster  Abbey — In  St.  Giles's  Church — Conclusion. 

The  evening  of  life  takes  its  character  from  the  day 
which  has  preceded  it,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  long  career,  exemplified  all  those 
excellences  of  character  which  had  marked  his  prime, 
and  enjoyed  those  comforts  of  religious  hope  which 
result  from  communion  with  God  and  service  to  man. 
As  the  outward  man  began  to  perish,  the  inward  man 
was  renewed  day  by  day,  and  though  the  suppleness 
and  strength  and  activity  of  the  body  began  to  fail, 
the  well-exercised  soul  grew  stronger,  its  vision  was 
wider,  its  rest  more  perfect.  iJ^eautiful  it  is,  on  a 
calm  summer's  evening,  when  the  work  of  the  day  is 
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nearly  done,  to  watcli  the  sun  lingering  in  the  heavens 
and  transforming  everything  by  its  golden  rays,  and 
not  less  beautiful  is  it  to  gaze  upon  a  saintly  life,  when 
"  at  evening-tide  it  is  light." 

It  had  long  been  his  prayer  that  he  "  might  die  in 
harness,"  and  at  his  advanced  age  it  could  not  be 
but  that  every  act  should  be  clothed  with  an  air  of 
sacredness — it  might  be  his  last.  And  still  he  laboured 
on,  his  faculties  keenly  alive,  his  heart  tender  as  ever, 
his  sympathies  just  as  fresh,  and  his  plans  as  numerous 
as  at  any  period  of  his  life. 

There  is  nothing  more  curious,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Diaries  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  than  the  record  of  his  old 
age.  He  contemplates  it  in  a  hundred  unexpected  ways, 
and  from  very  original  standpoints ;  he  speculates  upon 
it,  as  if  he  were  a  disinterested  person;  he  naively 
describes  and  discusses  feelings  and  sensations  common 
to  old  age,  but  as  if  he  had  not  the  least  conception 
that  they  proceeded  from  that  cause.  Thus,  in  1883, 
when  visiting  his  friends  at  Castle  Wemyss,  where  his 
health  hitherto  had  always  been  benefited,  he  begins  to 
think  "  the  air  is  relaxing.  Soon  get  tired.  I  should 
like  to  try  a  very  bracing  climate."  It  does  not  seem 
to  occur  to  him,  that  the  difference  in  feeling  is  due  to 
age.  But  he  has  frequent  reminders,  for,  although  he 
would  not  let  go  one  of  the  occupations  or  amusements 
of  former  days,  he  finds  that  they  are  not  to  him  what 
they  were.  Yachting  and  voyaging  were  once  his 
delight.  He  still  seeks  enjoyment  from  them,  but 
adds : — 
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Sept.  18th,  1883. — Living  on  board,  and  sleeping  on  board,  to 
me  very  unpleasant.  The  day-time  is  tolerable,  the  nighttime 
horrible.  The  cribs — the  places  intended  as  places  of  repose,  but, 
as  such,  utter,  failures — may  suit  young  ones,  but  they  are  cramps, 
fetters,  leg-racks,  body-racks,  existence-racks  to  old  ones.  Perhaps 
strong,  elastic,  bounding  health  might  give  other  views  and  sensa- 
tions ;  but  in  my  present  state  I  wish,  so  far  as  L  am  concerned,  my 
yacht  at  the  bottom  of  the  E.ed  Sea. 

Although,  to  the  very  last,  his  memory  was  remark- 
ably clear,  it  was  but  natural  that  there  should,  at  his 
great  age,  be  occasional  failures,  especially  in  respect  of 
passing  things.  If  there  was  one  thing  that  he  prided 
himself  upon,  it  was  the  exact  and  literal  accuracy  of  his 
public  statements,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  few  errors 
in  this  respect  he  made  in  the  course  of  his  long  life, 
and  of  the  unprecedented  number  of  speeches  which  he 
made.  The  following  entries  furnish  curious  material 
for  a  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  old  age,  besides 
giving  an  illustration  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  pains- 
taking diligence  even  in  minute  things  : — 

March  9th,  1881. — On  Tuesday,  7th,  went  in  evening  with  Lionel 
to  Bethnal  Green  'Ashley  Mission.'  There  recited  a  story  by  way  of 
illustration  of  benefit  of  Bands  of  Mercy  ;  told  them  that  I  had,  that 
very  morning,  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  informed  me 
that  he  was  one  of  the  boys^'hom  I  had,  some  years  before,  given  a 
prize  at  a  great  school  in  Lancashire,  for  an  essay  on  '  Humanity  to 
Animals.'  I  quoted  this  as  an  instance  of  a  boy  '  reformed '  from 
cruelty  to  kindness. 

The  detail  was  clear,  minute,  personal,  specific  ;  had  I  been  called 
on  to  make  an  oath,  I  should  have  sworn  readily  to  the  very  words. 
When  I  returned  I  looked  at  the  letter  for  confirmation  of  what  I 
had  said.  I  found  nothing  of  the  kind  !  How  was  this  1  Was  it  a 
delusion  1  If  so,  never  was  one  so  pointed,  systematic,  so  like  reality 
before.     It  fills  me  with  terror.     What  might  I  not  have  said  or 
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done  under  such  deep  convictions  in  more  serious  matters  %  God,  in 
His  mercy,  preserve  me  !  If  true,  where  is  the  document  ?  Had  I  a 
second  letter,  and  did  I  confound  it  with  the  first  ?  If  so,  the  second 
is  lost.  I  could  not  swear  that  the  thing  was  as  I  stated,  for  I  find 
the  evidence  to  be  defective  ;  but  most  conscientiously  could  I  swear 
that  I  fully  believed  it.  God  alone  in  His  goodness  and  compassion 
can  relieve  my  mind.     Heartily  do  I  beseech  Him. 

July  26th,  1882. — In  a  terrible  dUemma  !  Quoted,  in  a  speech 
I  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1876,  a  passage  from  Letters  of 
!sir  C.  Bell,  in  which  he  expresses  Jiis  doubt  '  whether  Vivisection  is 
permitted  by  God's  law.'  Referred  to  it  again,  in  a  speech  in  1879. 
It  has  never  been  challenged.  Two  days  ago,  wishing  to  verify 
quotation  with  a  view  to  a  letter  to  Professor  Owen,  could  not  find 
anywhere  the  book  from  which  I  made  it.  Searched  through  and 
through,  backwards  and  forwards,  a  copy  of  the  Letters,  dated  1870, 
the  year  of  publication.  Could  find  it  nowhere.  Showed  the 
quotation  to  Miss  Cobbe  and  Miss  Coleridge,  who,  both  of  them, 
attested  its  veracity,  though  neither  could  furnish  me  with  the 
volume.  I  could  swear,  was  I  called  upon  to  do  so,  that  the 
extract  was  word  for  word  as  I  stated  it  in  speech  and  in  print. 
How  came  the  book  into  my  hands  1  Was  it  lent  to  me  ?  Or  was 
it  hired  from  a  circulating  library  1  Have  a  recollection  that  I  sent 
it  back  to  some  one,  and  purchased  a  copy  for  myself,  but  one  of  a 
later  edition  (though  not  so  stated  on  the  title-page),  with  the 
passage  struck  out.  It  is  a  terrible  grief  to  me ;  for,  if  summoned 
to  give  the  evidence  on  which  I  founded  my  assertion,  I  could  not  do 
it.  Yet  I  am  as  certain  of  my  truth  in  the  matter,  as  I  am  of  my 
own  existence. 

A  miracle  was  wrought  by  Elisha  to  recover  the  axe-head  of  a 
poor  labourer.  So  do  I  pray  that  one,  by  God's  mercy,  may  be 
wrought  for  me,  and  that  I  may  discover,  to  my  justification  and 
comfort,  the  proof  of  my  accuracy  and  sincerity. 

Juiy  27th. — No  discovery  as  yet ;  tried  the  publisher  Muri-ay, 
and  Sharpe  the  bookseller. 

Sometimes  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  declining 
physical  strength,  and  he  describes  his  feelings  with 
singular  minuteness.     Thus  : — 
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August  24tli,  1881. — Wonderfully  well,  tliaak  God,  for  my  time 
of  life.  Yet  full  of  distressing  sensations ;  but  how  much  worse, 
were  it  not  for  His  mercy,  would  all  things  be.  Oftentimes,  feel  as 
though  my  heart  would  never  have  another  pulsation.  Nerves  of 
the  head  seem  to  be  made  of  leather,  with  occasional  tendencies 
of  giddiness.  When  I  speak,  my  voice  appears  to  me — ^but  not,  so 
they  say,  to  others — as  though  I  were  speaking  through  all  the  cotton 
in  Lancashire.  Never  quite  free  from  pain.  Sometimes  very  severe 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  I  eat  very  little,  quite  enough,  I 
think,  for  support,  but  in  most  instances  without  relish.  These 
things  come  upon  me,  now  singly — now  all  at  once.  God's  will  be 
done.  This  state,  modified  more  or  less,  has  been  my  state  for  the 
last  two  years. 

At  other  times  the  advance  of  old  age  was  borne  in 
upon  him  by  the  memory  of  what  he  had  survived. 
Thus,  when  visiting  Holland  House  in  the  summer  of 
1883,  he  felt  "like  a  mere  cypher  to  the  society  around 
him.  There  was  not  one  in  five  hundred  of  the  guests  " 
he  could  "  put  a  name  to." 

What  a  grand,  memorable,  and  beautiful  place  it  is  !  It  recalls 
to  my  memory  the  society,  political,  intellectual,  convivial,  and 
genial,  of  sixty  years  ago.  It  recalls  the  memory  of  some  estimable, 
and  some  non-estimable  persons — all  dead  and  gone ;  perhaps,  at 
the  grand  garden-party  of  yesterday,  not  ^  one  besides  myself 
had  ever  seen  this  Palace  in  its  prime,  under  the  famous  pro- 
prietors, Lord  and  Lady  Holland ;  and  soon,  no  doubt,  the  glorious 
mansion  itself,  and  the  noble,  ancient  park  around  it,  will  be  con- 
signed to  the  erection  of  some  thousand  edifices ;  to  the  domain  of 
brick  and  mortar.  The  price  it  would  fetch  for  building  purposes, 
perhaps  half-a-million,  will  overcome  reverence  for  antiquity,  sense 
of  beauty,  and  all  ennobling  contemplations.  It  brought  a  feeling 
of  sadness  over  me.  But  such  is  progress  !'  And,  perhaps,  the 
Prose  of  the  Future  may  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Poetry  of 
the  Past. 
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It  is  the  spirit  in  which  he  resolutely  set  his  face 
to  arduous  and  grinding  duty,  that  shows  the  lustre  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  latter  days  in  their  full  bright- 
ness. The  night  was  coming  when  he  could  no  longer 
work.  And  under  fits  of  unspeakable  depression,  in 
states  of  health  in  which  other  men  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  facing  any  exhausting  labour,  he  persevered 
in  his  old  career.  "  While  I  have  a  little  strength,  and 
a  little  time,"  he  wrote,  "  I  cannot,  though  I  shrink 
from  exertion,  endure  to  be  idle  or  silent."  And  then, 
to  fortify  himself  for  the  task  from  which  he  shrank, 
he  breathes  the  prayer,  "  O  Lord !  let  me  die  '  in 
harness,'  as  it  were, .  with  a  true  heart  and  adequate 
faculties  about  me." 

We  can  but  summarise  a  few  of  the  many  public 
labours  in  which  he  was  engaged  during  the  year  1SS3. 
In  January,  he  presided  at  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion 
House,  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Archbishop 
Tait — "a,  good  man,"  as  he  says,  "worthy  of  all 
honour."  In  March,  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
defence  of  Lord  Stanhope's  Bill  for  Prohibition  of 
Wages  in  Public  Houses,  and  attended  a  conference 
of  working  men  on  the  closing  of  public-houses  on 
Sunday.  In  April,  he  gave  notice  of  opposition  to 
Lord  Dunraven's  motion  "  to  desecrate  and  vulgarise 
the  Lord's  Day,"  a  motion  that  was  defeated,  in 
May,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-four.  In  June,  he 
presided  at  public  meetings — one  a  combined  meeting 
of  Church  of  England,  Presbyterians,  Eoman  Catholics 
and  others,  convened  by  the  Church  Union  (the  High 
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Ritualistic  society)  against  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Bill.  In  July,  lie  went  to  Manchester,  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Hind  Smith,  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  a  Refuge  for  Boys  and  Girls,  and  to  receive 
an  ovation  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  but 
especially  from  his  old  clients,  the  operatives.  It  had 
been  a  cherished  hope  that  he  might  "  be  able  to  do 
a  little  good,  and  have  a  real  and  touching  farewell 
in  that  city,  the  .scene  of  so  many  successful  labours." 
And  his  expectations  were  more  than  realised,  it  was 
"  a  miracle  of  God's  mercy,  love  and  goodness." 

In  July,  Lord  Shaftesbury  received  a  letter  which 
distressed  him  greatly.  It  was  from  a  man  who  had 
been  for  more  than  twenty  years  connected  with 
gymnasts,  acrobats,  circus-riders,  and  the  like,  giving 
a  harrowing  description  of  the  tortures  to  which 
children  were  subjected  in  the  "  education  for  their  pro- 
fessional career."  Although,  the  Parliamentary  Session 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Lord  Shaftesbury  would  not  let 
it  pass  without  an  effort  on  behalf  of  the  "  hundreds, 
nay  thousands  of  children  who  are  constantly  being 
immolated  on  the  altar  of  public  amusement."  It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  "  exhibitions  disgusting  to  every  sense  of 
humanity,"  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  a  further 
effort.  On  the  4th  of  August,  therefore,  he  brought  the 
matter  forward  again,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Child- 
ren's Dangerous  Performance  Act  of  1879  was  almost 
futile  in  its  operation,  and  that  barbarities  were  still 
committed  which  were  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  nation. 
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"  If  your  lordships,"  he  said,  "  had  seen  and  knew,  as  I 
have  seen  and  know,  during  an  experience  of  twenty 
years,  the  floggings  and  cruelties  practised  in  the  so- 
called  tuition  of  those  little  ones,  and  the  hardships 
they  have  to  endure,  I  am  sure  your  lordships  would  not 
lose  an  instant  in  trying  to  stop  those  cruelties  at  once 
and  for  ever." 

He  pointed  out  how  School  Board  Inspectors  might 
intervene,  as  schooling  and  gymnast  training  could 
never  go  together,  and  how  magistrates  might  institute 
inquiries.  But  laws,  though  good  and  necessary,  were 
ineffective,  unless  backed  up  by  public  opinion,  and  one 
of  his  ends  was  gained  by  the  publicity  given  to  the 
question  and  a  correspondence  that  arose  thereon  in  the 
public  press.  A  year  later,  in  the  preface  to  a  little 
book  on  the  subject,*  he  set  forth  his  views  on  the 
whole  matter,  and  spoke  in  no  measured  terms  of  those 
who  "  have  almost  fainted  under  a  sensation  novel,  and 
will  pass  the  same  evening  to  witness  the  torture  and 
danger  of  infantine  gymnasts  and  acrobats."  His  only 
hope  from  legislation  was,  that  some  day  an  enactment, 
strictly  enforced,  should  prohibit  any  one  to  apptai*  in 
these  exhibitions  until  he,  or  she,  had  attained  the  age 
of  seventeen  years.  '  The  long  dela^r  before  profits  could 
be  realised,  would  then  cut  off  the  hope  of  repayment  for 
the  cost  of  training  and  maintenance. 

In  August,  there  came  a  pause,  and  he  once  more 
paid  his  annual  visit  to  Scotland,  to  the  hospitable  home 

*  "  Pantomime  Waifs ;  or  a  Plea  for  our  City  Children."    By  Miss 
Barlee. 
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of  Mr.  J.  Burns,  at  Castle  Wemyss.  But  in  November 
the  round  of  labour  was  recommenced,  of  which  the 
following  extract  gives  a  specimen  : — 

Nov.  11th,  Sunday. — London.  To  be  sure,  a  day  of  rest  is  a 
blessing.  God  grant  that  while  I  have  life  and  strength,  I  may 
labour  more  and  more  to  secure  it  for .  others  !  Yesterday,  a  day  of 
singular  activity.  Interviews  in  the  morning,  and  letters  ;  at  2.30, 
Inaugural  Meeting,  in  Large  Room,  Exeter  Hall,  of  Luther  Com- 
memoration j  at  3.30,  to  Whitechapel,  to  lay  foundation-stone  of 
Charrington's  new  place  of  worship,  for  such  it  is — return  home  ; 
and  then  again  to  Whitechapel,  at  seven  o'clock,  for  great  meeting 
in  the  evening.'  All  got  through  without  let  or  hindrance,  without  ■ 
pain  or  fatigue,  I  bless  Thee,  O  Lord  !  Speeches,  of  course,  at  each. 
He  can,  and  He  does,  oftentimes,  make  an  iron  pillar  out  of  a 
bulrush. 

None  of  the  thousands  who  heard  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's remarkable  speech  at  the  Luther  Commemora- 
tion will  ever  forget  it.  It  was  a  supreme  effort  for 
an  octogenarian.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  referring  to 
the  admirable  report  of  his  speech  in  the  Times,  he 
said,  "  I  was  convinced  that  the  movement  was  religious 
or  nothing.  I  spent  two  days  in  thinking,  not  what  I 
should  say,  but  what  I  should  not  say." 

In  this  speech  he  set  forth  vividly  the  state  of  things 
from  which  Luther  delivered  the  Church,  the  manner  in 
which  he  did  it,  and  the  great  issues  and  results  enjoyed 
in  consequence.  It  was  a  magnificent  eulogium  of 
"  one  of  the  most  signal  servants  of  Almight}'  Grod — 
the  man,  chosen  by  God  Himself,  to  deliver  us  from 
the  most  terrible  and  degrading  thraldom  of  mind  and 
spirit  that  ever  fell  upon  the  human  race." 
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The  following  passages  from  the  Diary  relate  to  a 
variety  of  subjects  : — • 

April  7th. — Last  night  to  King  Edward's  School  to  present  testi- 
monial to  Charles  Montague,  formerly  a  Ragged  School  boy,  now  a 
well-conditioned  and  respectable  tradesman,  and  superintendent  also 
of  the  very  school  where  he  was  trained — a  noble  example^  God 
give  us  many  such. 

April  23rd. — On  Friday,  received,  at  the  public  meeting  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  a  silver  inkstand  and  pencil- 
case  from  the  penny  contributions  of  many  of  the  girls.  It  was 
gracious  and  pleasing.  I  hardly  deserve  the  acknowledgment,  for 
though  I  have  secretly  and  silently,  and  for  very  long  earnestly 
prayed  for  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  (this  they  will  not  • 
know),  I  have  done  but  little  outwardly,  having  had  but  limited  time 
and  no  appreciable  money  to  use  on  their  behalf. 

June  27th. — Went  last  night  to  meeting  of  Flower  and  Water- 
cress Girls.  It  is  deeply  touching  and  interesting.  They  gave  me, 
as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  for  the  institution  of  '  The  EmUy  Loan 
Fund'  (founded  in  honour  of  my  blessed  wife  in  1S72),  a  clock. 
May  God  in  His  mercy  be  with  them  all ! 

July  3rd.  —  To  Costermongers'  Donkey  and  Pony  Show  in 
evening,  and  afterwards  Anniversary  Meeting.  It  is  one  of  the 
happiest  successes  in  all  our  London  movements.  Forgot  (and  I 
deeply  regret  it),  when  I  spoke,  two  main  points  :  one,  to  exhibit 
Orsman's  merits,  as  giving,  and  as  having  given  for  twenty  years,  all 
his  time  to  this  grand  work  after  the  weariness  of  his  office  hours  ; 
the  other,  that  the  example  of  the  Costers  of  '  Golden  Lane '  (their 
original  designation)  in  their  treatment  of  the  animals  that  belonged 
to  them,  had  led  to  an  universal  improvement  all  over  London. 

Sept.  2nd. — Sunday.  Evelyn  and  Sissey  sailed  last  night  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  search  of  health.  May  God  preserve  them  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hand,  give  them  what  is  sought  on  her  behalf,  and 
bring  them  back  in  safety  !  May  this  be  their  last  exile  !  Gracious 
Lord,  after  this  present  trial,  in  Thy  mercy  restore  to  them  their 
home,  and  all  the  domestic  duties  and  joys,  of  which  they  have  been 
so  long  deprived  ! 

Sept.    10th. — Gladstone   has  been  hammering  at  his   trees,   as, 
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during  the  Session,  lie  liammers   at  the  Constitution,  and  with  the 
same  effect  in  both  instances. 

Towards  the  close  of  1883,  the  subject  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor  became  the  question  of  the 
hour.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  urged  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  his  wide  experience,  ranging  over  upwards  of 
forty  years,  placing  him  as  one  of  the  first  authorities 
on  the  subject.  He  contributed  an  article  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  and  another  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Nov.  5th. — A  few  days  after  my  promise  to  do  so,  a  letter  from 
■  my  old  friend,  Edwin  Arnold,  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  to  same 
effect ;  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  answer  that  '  I  was  engaged. '  Forty- 
one  years  ago  I  started  the  question,  and  my  small  Society  buHt  my 
model-houses  ;  but  all  that  is  now  forgotten.  Others  have  come 
forward  and  have  effaced  the  memory  of  the  first  movers. 

But  this  is  the  natural  and  necessary  issue  of  all  such  efforts ; 
the  last  who  come  are  the  first  served. 

We  do  not  quote  from  these  ai'ticles  because  we 
have  already  given,  at  some  length,  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
views  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor.  In  reviewing  what 
had  been  done  in  the  past,  and  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  question  in  the  present,  he  expressed  his  hope 
of  a  satisfactory  issue,  and  his  belief  that  it  was  a 
question  capable  of  solution.  He  strongly  deprecated 
any  effort.  Governmental  or  otherwise,  that  should  de- 
stroy the  moral  energy  of  the  people  by  pauperising  them. 
He  held  that  the  State  was  bound  to  give  every  facility 
by  law  and  by  enabling  statutes,  but  that  the  enterprise 
should  be  founded  on  voluntary  effort,  for  which  there 
was  in  the  country  abundant  wealth,  zeal,  and  intelli- 
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gence.  He  suggested  that  tte  work  should  be  accom- 
plished by  a  Central  Committee  in  London;  with 
Branch  Committees  in  different  districts ;  that  a  public 
appeal  should  be  made  for  funds ;  that  fresh  legislation 
should  be  obtained  if  necessary;  that  the  powers  already 
provided  by  existing  statutes  should  be  put  into  full 
force ;  and  that  all  tenements  should  be  under  police 
inspection.  Should  a  low  class  still  remain  unprovided 
for,  the  State  might  step  in  and  supply  houses  at 
eleemosynary  rates. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  was 
still  the  leading  social  subject,  and  a  Eoyal  Commission 
was  appointed,  on  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  one  of 
the  most  active  members.  The  investigations  of  the 
Commissioners  culminated  in  Lord  Salisbury's  Act  of 
1885 — the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act. 

When  Lord  Salisbury  brought  forward  his  motion, 
on  the  22nd  of  February,  1885,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission,  Lord  Shaftesbury  supported  it  in  an  able 
speech,  which,  as  he  records,  was  "  received  with  singular 
attention,  much  cheering,  and  abundant  congratulations." 
When  the  Commission  sat,  he  was  the  first  witness 
examined,  and  although  at  his  time  of  life,  and  in  his 
state  of  health,  he  "  dreaded  being  summoned  before 
such  a  tribunal,"  lest  his  memory  should  fail  in  points 
of  detail,  and  he  should  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 
cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  his  evidence  was  a 
masterpiece  of  exhaustive  argument,  enriched  by  the 
experience  of  sixty  years'  earnest  consideration  of  the 
subject.     It  was   invaluable   to   the  Commissioners  to 
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have,  at  the  outset  of  their  inquiry,  the  aid  of  "the  first 
living  authority  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor." 

In  due  course  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  was 
published ;  and  therein  (for  we  cannot  refer  further  to 
the  subject)  the  reader  may  find,  in  the  evidence  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  concise  description  of  the  state  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
and  the  various  steps  that  had  been  taken,  chiefly  at 
his  instigation,  to  roll  away  the  reproach  caused  by  the 
existence  of  such  hotbeds  of  vice  and  disease  in  the 
heart  of  the  most  civilised  city  in  the  world.  And 
that  Eepoi't  also  furnishes  a  full  insight  into  the  esti- 
mation in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury's  labours  were  held. 

It  was  a  cause  of  no  little  rejoicing  to  him,  that  at 
last  the  problem  involved  in  this  great  question  was 
approaching  its  conclusion;  that  Lord  Salisbury's  Act 
was  founded  in  great  measure  upon  his  own  "  Labouring 
Classes  Tenements  Houses  Act,"  and  that  his  labours,  as 
the  pioneer  and  chief  mover  in  every  effort  up  to  that 
time,  were  cordially  and  gratefully  recognised. 

Many  honours  were  publicly  accorded  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  these  closing  years  of  his  life.  On  the 
5th  of  March  a  banquet  was  given  at  the  Mansion 
House,  at  which  he  was  the  guest  of  the  evening.  It 
was  a  splendid  ovation,  300  persons,  representing  all  the 
great  social,  religious,  and  .political  interests,  responding 
to  the  invitation.  On  the  1 5th  of  May,  a  banquet  was 
given  to  him  in  Salters'  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  his 
being  admitted  to  the  Company,  and  on  the  26th  of 
June,  amid  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  he  received. 
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somewhat  tardily,  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London. 
In  acknowledging  the  honour  he  said,  that  if  he  could 
not  add  any  lustre  to  the  citizenship,  the  time  for  him 
was  so  short  that  there  would  be  little  opportunity  for 
him  to  tarnish  it,  and  added  that,  if  any  one  should  ever 
undertake  the  task  of  writing  his  biography,  he  begged 
him  to  "  have  the  goodness  to  record  that  he  died  a 
citizen  of  London.'' 

To  many  who  read  these  pages,  there  will  be  a  special 
interest  attaching  to  the  utterances  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
at  the  public  gatherings  of  this  and  the  following 
year.  If  reference  is  only  made  to  a  few  of  the  more 
conspicuous  ones,  it  is  because  they  were  almost  innu- 
merable. 

April  1st. — Journey  to  Brighton  to-morrow,  and  a  speech  at 
opening  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

April  3rd. — Returned  last  night.  Went  in  company  with  that 
dear  man  George  Williams,  and  came  back  with  him.  He  insisted 
on  my  accepting  a  saloon  carriage.  A  day  of  pressure,  but,  I  hope, 
nay,  I  believe,  of  success.  Arrived  at  one.  Necessary  gossip  tUl  2.30. 
Then  a  luncheon  in  state  at  the  Pavilion.  Two  hundred  guests  and 
speeches.  Then  a  pause,  without  repose,  till  live,  at  which  hour  cere- 
monial of  declaring  house  open ;  hymn,  prayer,  Bible  reading,  and 
a  few  oratorical  sentences  from  myself.  At  quarter  to  six  to  Mr. 
Barclay's  for  dinner  at  half-past  six.  Half-an  hour's  repose.  Then 
to  grand  meeting  under  the  dome  at  eight  o'clock,  where,  being  under 
the  necessity  of  catching  train  at  8.40,  I  began  without  the  ordinary 
preliminaries.  E^'en  then  was  stopped  in  midst  by  announcement, 
'  Time  is  up  ;  you  must  go.'  So  I  left  out  much  that  was  individual 
and  important  and  dashed  to  the  conclusion  !  .  .  .  This  valuable  in- 
stitution, set  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man,  has  been 
opened  with  many  signs  of  grace  and  acceptance. 

April  28th. — My  birthday,  and  I  have  now  struck  the  figure  of 
eighty-three.  It  is  wonderful,  it  is  miraculous,  "\\ith  my  infirmities, 
and  even  sufferings,  of  body,  with  sensible   decline  of   mental  appli- 
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cation  and  vigour,  I  yet  retain,  by  God's  mercy,  some  power  to  ttink 
and  to  act.  May  He  grant,  for  Christ's  sake,  that,  to  my  last  hour, 
I  may  be  engaged  in  His  service,  and  in  the  full  knowledge  of  all 
that  is  around  and  before  me  !  Cobden  used  to  say  of  D'Israeli — I 
have  heard  him  more  than  once — '  What  a  retrospect  that  man  will 
have  ! '  Retrospects  must  be  terrible  to  every  one  who  measures 
and  estimates  his  hopes  by  the  discharge  of  his  duties  here  on  earth. 
Unless  he  be  overwhelmed  with  self-righteousness,  he  must  see  that, 
when  weighed  in  the  balance,  he  will  be  found  wanting.  But  what 
are  the  prospects?  They  may  be  bright,  joyous,  certain,  in  the  faith 
and  fear  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

May  3rd. — Yesterday,  headed  a  deputation  to  the  magnates  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  to  beseech  them  so  to  arrange  their 
trains  and  the  third-class  return  tickets,  that  the  working  people 
might  go  easily  and  cheaply  to  the  suburban  villages  prepared  for 
them  ! 

May  8th. — Yesterday  chair  of  Bible  Society.  Then  uncovering 
of  Tyndale's  statue  on  Embankment,  and  dinner  with  Mr.  Alcroft,  to 
meet  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  and  committee.  Grand  announce- 
ment at  the  meeting  that  a  penny  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
a  legible  type  and  a  double  form,  was  to  be  forthwith  issued.  What 
a  work  !  What  an  enterprise  !  What  a  prospect  !  England  shall 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea  ! 

May  10th. — Yesterday  chair  of  Jews  Society.  Then  to  Mansion 
House  in  aid  of  Mrs.  Meredith's  Home,  and  afterwards  to  House  of 
Lords  to  support  Bill  for  prohibition  of  the  pigeon-abomination — 
beaten  by  78  to  48  ! 

May  17th. — Another  burden  off  my  mind.  Jubilee  London 
City  Mission  meeting  over.  Made  the  opening  speech,  twenty 
minutes  long  ! 

May  22nd. — It  is  over.  The  WycliflFe  Commemoration  is  over, 
God  be  praised.  The  meeting  in  the  large  room  of  Exeter  Hall  was 
small,  but  cordial.  The  speeches  were  good,  but  confined — a  great 
mistake — to  clergy  or  dissenting  ministers.  On  all  such  occasions 
the  laity  should  predominate  ! 

So  the  record  continues ;  day  by  day  full  of  arduous 
and  exciting  work,  and,  in  the   intervals,  of  nervous 
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depression  and  great  physical  suffering.  Nothing  grieved 
him  more  than  having  to  break  an  engagement,  and  many- 
times,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  medical 
men,  he  preferred  to  take  the  chance  of  breaking  down 
than  of  disappointing  his  friends.  He  was  specially 
anxious  to  keep  "  body  and  mind  from  falling  to 
pieces"  as  the  19th  of  June  drew  near,  it  having  been 
a  long-standing  promise  to  his  friend  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
whose  fiftieth  birthday  was  to  be  celebrated  on  that 
day,  to  be  present  if  possible.  In  April  Mr.  Spurgeon 
had  written  to  him. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Westwood,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood, 
April  Wth,  1884. 

Dear  Friend, — You  are  a  little  in  a  fog,  April  2.3rd  is  the 
College  Supper.  My  fiftieth  birthday  is  June  19<A.  If  we  are 
spared  till  then,  will  you  take  the  chair  ?  You  shall  be  allowed  to  go 
in  one  hour  if  you  feel  at  all  tired,  In  fact  I  will  provide  another 
chairman,  and  annoiince  him,  so  that  you  may  retire  without  any 
fuss.  You  know  how  I  love  and  revere  you.  It  would  do  you  good 
to  come  down  here  oftener  in  the  warm  weather.  You  are  a  truly 
wonderful  man  to  work  as  you  do,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  you 
worried,  and  I  fear  you  are  at  times.  You  have  earned  a  Sabbatical 
rest,  and  I  do  not  wish  you  even  to  come  to  my  Jubilee  if  it 
becomes  a  work  for  you.  I  should  like  you  to  come,  because  I  want 
old-fashioned  Evangelical  doctrine  to  be  identified  with  the  event.  I 
am  a  fair  representative  of  the  old  faith,  even  as  you  are,  and  I 
shall  ask  only  men  of  our  own  order  of  belief,  so  far  as  I  can  be 
sure  of  anybody. 

I  value  your  £5  more  than  £5,000  from  some.  My  dear  elder 
brother,  the  Lord  be  thy  help  and  thy  joy. 

Your  true  admirer, 

C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
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Many  a  man,  and  many  a  minister,  will  remember 
the  words  of  counsel  and  wisdom  spoken  by  the  aged 
peer  on  that  occasion.  Strange  to  say,  his  speech 
almost  gave  satisfaction  to  himself. 

June  20th. — Yesterday  to  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  to  preside 
over  grand  meeting  in  honour  of  Spurgeon's  fiftieth  birthday.  A 
wonderful  sight,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  seven  thousand  adult,  enthu- 
siastic souls,  crammed  even  to  suffocation  by  way  of  audience.  Felt, 
at  first,  quite  appalled.  Had  to  make  opening  speech.  Here,  again,  a 
'  Twn  nobis'  must  be  '  said  or  sung.'  By  the  blessing  of  our  Lord, 
I  was,  as  every  one  said,  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Canon  Wilberforce  observed,  '  You  ought  to  bless  God  for  having 
enabled  you  to  make  such  a  speech.'  And  so  I  did,  and  so  I  do,  and 
so  I  will. 

In  August,  Lord  Shaftesbury  paid  his  final  visit  to 
Scotland,  in  full  hope  that  he  might  recover  "  some,  if 
not  all,  his  strength."  But  it  was  a  season  of  great 
weariness  and  depression.  He  succeeded  in  reaching 
Edinburgh,  and  then  proceeded  to  North  Berwick,  but 
was  unable  to  pay  another  visit  to  his  old  Scotch 
"  home "  at  Castle  Wemyss.  In  some  respects  the 
change  did  him  good,  but  it  was  manifest  that  the 
strength  he  hoped  to  regain  could  last  but  a  little 
while.  "  I  cannot  fix  my  mind  steadfastly  on  any- 
thing," he  writes,  "  bat  I  feel  improvement,  and  wait 
Grod's  goodness  in  faith  and  fear."  Towards  the  end 
of  September,  he  was  once  more  a  guest  at  Inverary. 
"  Found  the  people  as  ever  true,  kind,  amiable,  loving, 
and  beloved."  But  it  was  a  time  of  great  trial — a 
time,  as  he  says,  of  "pain,  depression,  faintness,  and 
feeling  as  if  I  were  falling  to  pieces.     Scarcely  strong 
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enough  to  write  a  letter.     Great  exertion  to  make  this 
entry." 

There  is  no  further  entry  in  the  Diary  until  the  end 
of  October,  when  he  was  again  in  London. 

The  following  characteristic  letter,  written  after  the 
commencement  of  what  proved  to  be  his  last  illness, 
refers,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  tract  forwarded  to  him 
by  Canon  Wilberforce.     The  second  portion  of  the  letter 
refers  to  a  public  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  at  Southampton,  over  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  promised  to  preside,   his   place  upon 
the  occasion  being  filled  by  Lord  Mount- Temple.    Canon 
Wilberforce,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  at  this  meeting, 
pointed   out  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  had   solved,  by  his 
life  of  devotion  to  the  interests   of  others,  a  problem, 
somewhat  freely  discussed  at  the  time,  namely,  "  What 
was  the  value  to  the  nation  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy?  " 
Manifestly,  it  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  that  there 
should  be  a  class  of  men  in  the  nation,  lifted,  by  virtue 
of  their  birth  and  position,  above  the  fear,  favour,  or 
prejudice  of  their  fellows,  who  should  be  ever  ready  to 
take  their  places  by  the  side  of  the  working  classes  in  all 
times  of  oppression,  tyranny,  and  wrong.      Such  a  life, 
pre-eminently,  had  Lord  Shaftesbury's  been  ;  through- 
out it  he  had  realised  that  his  position  was  a  talent 
entrusted  to  him  for  the  advantage  of  others,  and  wher- 
ever men,  women,  or  children  of  the  working  classes 
were  suffering  wrong,  they  had  found  in  him  a  coura- 
geous, determined  champion  : — 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Canon  Basil  Wilberforce. 

St.  Giles's  House, 

Nov.  10,  1884. 

Dear  Cason  Wilberforce, — Your  little  tract  is  the  very  thing 
for  my  small,  sorrowing,  abject  children  in  the  Ragged  Schools.  1 
shall  sow  it  broadcast.  What  is  wanted,  and  when' obtained,  relished 
by  all  that  class,  and  especially  these  poor  dear  creatures,  is  the 
notion  and  feeling  of  a  personal  Saviour,  of  one  who  can  understand 
them,  enter  into  all  their  sorrows,  be,  as  it  were,  near  them,  almost 
sensible,  almost  visible.  Make  religion  cosy  and  comfortable  to  them, 
and  thousands  wiU  accept  and  embrace  it. 

I  am  deeply  obliged  by  your  kind  and  most  friendly  mention  of 
me  at  the  Southampton  meeting.  I  intensely  regretted,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  regret,  the  necessity  of  my  absence.  I  could  not  have 
attended  it.  I  had  not  then,  nor  have  I  now,  physical  and  moral 
power  for  such  a  duty.  I  am  somewhat  better,  no  doubt,  God  be 
praised,  as  to  pain,  but,  as  to  lassitude  and  nervous  affection  of  the 
head,  I  am  reduced  nearly  to  incapacity. 

In  your  speech,  you  seem  to  have  fathomed  my  very  thoughts  and 
known  my  intentions.  I  undertook  the  movements  of  my  public 
life  on  this  ground,  and  such  was  my  belief  then,  now  confirmed, 
though  fifty  years  ago,  of  the  highest  duty  ;  but  I  had,  I  confess  it,  a 
secondary  object ;  a  desire  to  show  that  independence  in  position  and 
fortune,  possessing,  as  they  do,  social  privileges,  bring  with  them 
corresponding  Christian  obligations.  And  I  remember  saying,  at  a 
very  early  period,  to  my  bitter  opponents,  '  I  am  not  much  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age  ;  I  may,  by  God's  blessing,  live  to  seventy,  but 
of  this  you  may  be  sure,  that,  under  His  mercy,  I  will  not  desist 
from  my  efforts  until  they  shall  be  closed  either  by  death  or  by 
success.'  Of  course  I  had  much  to  go  through  in  private  and  in 
public.  Not  at  my  own  domestic  hearth,  for  I  had,  as  you  have,  a 
blessed  wife,  who  exhorted  me  to  the  work ;  and,  as  for  successive 
Governments,  there  was  not  one,  excepting  Lord  J.  Russell's,  which 
did  not  endeavour,  by  every  form  of  argument,  to  entrap  me  into 
office. 

Here  is  a  short  notice  of  myself,  which  I  refer  to  only  as  exhi- 
biting, to  my  great  comfort,  your  true  and  sagacious  judgment. 
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My  life  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  My  days  may  be,  perhaps, 
somewhat  prolonged,  but  my  working  days,  I  fear,  are  over.  Take 
no  notice  of  this  letter.  You  have  other  things  to  do.  If  we  ever 
meet  again  we  will  discuss  all  such  matters,  but  not  on  paper.  May 
I  say  to  you,  as  a  spiritual  friend,  that  I  very  sincerely  and  con- 
scientiously declare,  that  in  my  long  career  my  highest  consolation 
has  been  to  know  that  I  was  the  servant  of  our  Lord,  and  my  highest 
honour  that  I  was  believed  to  be  such. 

May  He  prosper  you  in  all  your  efforts  for  His  kingdom   and 

glory. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Shaftesbury. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  Lord  Shaftesbury,  when  fore- 
casting events,  to  go  so  far  as  to  fix  a  probable  date  for 
their  accomplishment.  The  last  entry  in  his  Diary  for 
1884,  relating  to  political  events,  is  an  illustration: — 

Nov.  24th. — In  a  year  or  so  we  shall  have  '  Home  Rule '  disposed 
of  (at  all  hazards),  to  save  us  from  daily  and  hourly  bores. 

In  1885,  the  political  references  are  few,  but  they  are 
as  keen,  sharp,  and  incisive  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 

Feb.  25th. — Can  never  understand  '  Conservative  Policy.'  Sir 
S.  Northcote  moved  a  vote  of  censure  in  House  of  Commons,  which 
is  milk  and  water.  Simultaneously,  Lord  Salisbury  moves  one  in 
House  of  Lords,  which  is  all  of  it  '  c/in  and  hitters.' 

Feb.  28th. — Government,  last  night,  defeated  vote  of  censure  by 
a  majority  of  fourteen  only  !  Will  Gladstone  resign  1  If  so,  who 
will  come  in  1  Salisbury  has  openly  announced  that  he  is  ready  to 
assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  administration  !  Well,  how 
long  would  he  hold  them  1  Ay,  and  how  would  he  use  them  1  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  Conservatives  are  prepared  to  go  beyond 
Gladstone  in  Eadicalism,  and  ruin  the  country  themselves,  rather 
than  let  it  be  ruined  by  Gladstone.  But  the  Conservatives  have 
carried  the  position  by  storm,  it  was  not  forced  upon  them ;  they 
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have  assaulted  and  taken  it !  It  is  an  evil  state  of  things.  The 
Conservatives  will  come  into  power,  not  because  the  country  at 
large  has  the  smallest  respect  for  them,  morally  or  politically,  but 
because,  for  the  moment,  their  adversaries  stand  a  little  lower  in 
those  aspects  than  they  do. 

The  last  reference  in  the  Diary  to  politics,  is  on  the 
9th  of  June,  but  a  few  weeks  before  he  left  London, 
never  to  return.  It  is  a  remarkable  passage,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  in  it  the  spirit  that  characterised  all  his 
public  career,  a  spirit  directly  in  antagonism  to  that 
which,  to  his  grief,  he  saw  was  making  fearful  en- 
croachments on  public  morality. 

June  9th. — Have  just  seen  defeat  of  Government  on  the  Budget 
by  Conservatives  and  Parnellites  united  ;  an  act  of  folly  amounting 
to  wickedness.  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts,  nor  the  country 
either.  All  seek  their  own,  and  their  own  is  party-S[)irit,  momentary 
triumph,  political  hatred,  and  the  indulgence  of  low,  personal,  and 
unpatriotic  passion. 

With  the  particular  event  to  which  the  foregoing 
extract  refers,  we  have  nothing  to  do  here.  Bat  we 
cannot  proceed  without  calling  attention  to  this  fact, 
namel}',  that  from  the  year  1826  when,  as  Lord  Ashley, 
he  entered  Parliament,  until  these  last  days  of  his  long 
career,  he  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  evils  of 
political  party-spirit ;  of  being  one  thing  in  Government 
and  another  in  Opposition ;  of  sacrificing  personal  truth 
and  righteousness  for  political  triumphs.  He  never 
ceased  to  inculcate  this  great  moral  lesson  —  never 
more  needed  than  in  the  present  day — that  public  lifie 
should  be  not    less    based   on    principle    than   private 
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life.      If  he   had   taught  the  world   no   other  lesson, 
his  life  would  not  have  heen  lived  in  vain. 

It  has  heen  said,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  that 
one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  the  unchangeableness  of  his  opinions,  and  that 
a  page  might  he  taken  from  any  of  his  Diaries,  at  any  time, 
to  illustrate  any  principle  he  advocated.  As  an  example, 
we  quote  in  this  place  an  extract  from  a  manuscript 
book  written  in  1847,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
on  this  question  of  public  and  private  morality,  there 
had,  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  been  no  shadow  of 
turning  in  his  views  : — 

The  world  has  drawn  a  distinction  (though  I  know  not  by  what 
right  or  on  what  ground)  between  tlie  principles  which  regulate  our 
public,  and  those  which  regulate  our  private  life.  A  man,  it  seems 
by  their  admissions,  may  be  treacherous  politically,  and  yet  faithful 
.socially  ;  selfish,  ambitious,  and  dishonest  towards  the  State,  and  yet 
disinterested,  moderate,  and  upright  towards  his  friends.  Un- 
doubtedly for  this  there  is  no  sanction  in  the  Divine  law ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  fallacy  by  which  it  is  permitted  in 
the  human. 

Assuredly  the  Almighty  gave  us  a  different  rule  when  he  said 
(Gen.  xviii.  17,  &c.)  'Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I 
Aol  for  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
justice  and  judgment ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that 
which  he  hath  spoken  of  him.'  Here  the  private  excellence  of  the 
Patriarch  is  taken  by  the  Almighty  as  the  ground  of  a  public  trust, 
of  the  revelation  of  the  future,  the  skilful  conjecture  of  which  is 
regarded  among  men  as  political  wisdom.  The  good  rule  of  a  family 
is  held  to  be  an  earnest  of  the  good  rule  of  a  State  ;  and  God  then 
invested  him  with  power  and  wealth  and  command,  and  great 
responsibility. 

We,  however,  while  we  affix  a  stain  to  moral  turpitude,  only 
censure  or  rebuke  political  dishonour  (and  it  is  a  great  thing  if  we 
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do  even  that).  The  most  fiery  votaries  of  the  '  code  of  honour,' 
however  jealous  and  ready  and  sensitive  on  all  occasions,  are  amply 
satisfied  when,  after  some  charge  or  reflection  on  their  characters, 
they  receive  an  assurance  that  the  remark  was  not  personal.  '  I 
spoke  politically,'  says  the  explainant,  and  then  all  goes  well !  Now 
wherefore? — no,  I  see  the  wherefore,  but,  by  what  authority,  do 
they  make  such  distinctions  t  Do  selfishness,  truth,  honour,  ambition, 
pride,  and  disinterestedness  change  their  nature ;  or  do  we  change 
our  language  on  them  ?  Are  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  the  human 
mind  less  so  when  they  concern  the  universal  interests  of  a  people 
than  when  applied  to  afiairs  of  a  family  or  a  circle?  Do  the 
principles  of  morality  in  a  public  business  flow  from  a  different 
source  and  into  another  receptacle  ?  Were  the  law  of  Mount  Sinai 
and  the  sermons  of  our  Saviour,  for  the  instruction  of  householders 
and  private  persons  only,  the  rule  of  public  life  being  left  to  arbitrary 
deduction  and  single  interpretation  ?  No,  as  surely  as  there  is  but 
'  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,'  so  is  there  for  the  government  of 
our  actions  but  one  truth,  one  law,  and  one  responsibility. 

In  April,  1884,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  certain 
notorious  trials,  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  there  were 
still  defects  and  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lunacy  Laws,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Milltown  for  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
question.  This  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  Although  "  he  had  everything  on  his 
side  but  self-confidence  in  his  own  power  to  meet  the 
charge,"  and  was  satisfied  that  "  the  defence  would  be 
perfect  in  any  other  hands,"  he  dreaded,  naturally 
enough,  his  ability  to  vindicate  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  fearing  lest  his  memory  and  strength  should 
fail  him.  Very  pathetic  are  the  outpourings  of  his 
heart  as  he  contemplates  the  possibility  of  "  the  labour, 
the  toils,  the  anxieties,  the  prayers  of  more  than  fifty 
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years  being  in  one  moment  brought  to  naugbt,"  and 
cries,  "  Cast  me  not  off  in  tbe  time  o£  old  age  ;  forsake 
me  not,  0  Lord,  wben  my  strength  faileth."  He  felt 
that  God  had  "manifestly  blessed  the  efforts  of  this 
Commission,"  and  it  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to 
him  when  Lord  Milltown's  motion  was  carried. 

This  led  to  the  introduction,  in  1885,  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  (Selborne)  Lunacy  Amendment  BiU,  and 
from  the  moment  when,  in  the  midst  of  great  bodily 
and  mental  suffering.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  summoned 
to  London  to  consider  it,  until  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
it  was  the  source  of  almost  constant  anxiety.  It  in- 
volved a  long  correspondence  with  the  Lord  Chancellor 
on  certain  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  Lord  Shaftesbury 
so  strongly  disapproved,  that  he  felt  compelled  to 
tender  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  His  reasons  were 
these  : — 

May  5th. — My  conclusions  were — I  could  not  go  down  to  the 
Lords  and  sit  through  the  passing  of  such  a  measure,  and  be  thus  a 
party  to  its  enactment ;  I  could  not,  while  holding  an  office  under 
the  Chancellor,  oppose  him  by  speech  and  division.  He  offered  me 
permission  to  do  so,  but  he  knew,  as  well  as  I  did,  the  indecency  of 
such. a  course. 

The  anxiety  and  suspense,  the  regret  and  disappoint- 
ment experienced  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  while  the  Lord 
Chancellor  persevered  with  his  Bill,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  based  upon  an  experience  of  nearly  sixty 
years,  greatly  embittered  his  last  days.  In  June,  how- 
ever, the  Bill  was  shelved  ;  Lord  Shaftesbury  consented 
to  resume  his  office,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  his 
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connection  with  the  Lunacy  Commission  from  its  foun- 
dation, was  practically  unbroken. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  evil  is  unmitigated,  and  it  was 
not  so  in  this  case.  The  anxieties  with  which  he  was 
surrounded  called  forth,  in  even  larger  measure,  the 
support  of  his  friends.  Among  those  whose  cordial 
sympathy  on  this  and  similar  occasions,  the  Diaries 
recognise,  was  Miss  Marsh,  the  biographer  of  her 
revered  father,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Marsh,  of  Captain  Hedley 
Vicars,  and  others,  but  even  better  known,  perhaps,  in 
connection  with  early  pioneer  work  among  the  navvies 
who  built  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  the  author  of  "  Enghsh 
Hearts  and  English  Hands."  Frequently  in  the  Diaries 
there  are  records  of  this  friendship — such  as  these  : — 

Aug.  20th,  1880.— On  the  18th  ran  down  for  the  day  to  Felt- 
well  Rectory  in  Norfolk  to  see  Miss  Marsh  and  the  O'Rorkes.  A 
pleasant  time  ;  had,  what  I  ever  desire  bnt  seldom  get,  some  sympa- 
thetic talk,  some  talk  of  this  world,  some  of  the  next. 

Feb.  2nd,  1884. — St.  Giles's.  Miss  Marsh  and  the  O'Eorkes  gone 
to-day.  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  such  true  and  profound  sympathisers 
with  me  in  so  many  good  things. 

For  Mr.  Weylland,  of  the  London  City  Mission,* 
Lord  Shaftesbury  entertained  no  ordinary  regard.  The 
following  note — the  first  in  the  Diary  for  the  year — 
tells  its  own  story  : — 

Jan.  2nd,  1885. — A  letter  yesterday  from  Weylland.  It  filled 
me  at  the  moment  with  terror  and  gratitude ;  terror,  that  he  had 
been  so  ill,  and  gratitude  to  God,  who  had  given  him  good  hopes  of 
recovery.     No  language  of  mine  could  convey  a  notion  of  the  loss  to 

*  Author  of  "  These  Fifty  Tears,"  and  many  other  works,  to  most,  if 
not  to  all  of  which,  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  the  preface. 
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myself  and  (more  than  that)  to  the  Christian  community,  that  would 
result  from  his  removal.     O  Lord,  forbid  it. 

Happily,  Mr.  Weylland's  life  was  spared,  and  it  was 
his  privilege  to  give  important  assistance  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  a  labour  that  occupied  much  of  his  last 
working  days.  For  many  years  he  had  been  made  the 
recipient  of  large  sums  of  money,  to  be  devoted  in  what- 
ever manner  he  pleased,  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 
One  lady.  Miss  Portal,  had  given  him  year  after  year  a 
cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds  to  be  thus  applied ;  fre- 
quently large  sums  were  sent  to  him  anonymously.  On 
one  occasion,  a  gentleman,  who  was  just  leaving  the 
country  probably  never  to  return,  called  at  his  house 
and  placed  in  his  hands  a  note  for  £500,  begging  him 
to  use  it  for  "  Ragged  Schools  and  other  things,"  his 
only  other  request  being  that  nothing  save  the  initials 
"  T.  H."  should  appear  in  connection  with  the  gift.  In 
April,  1886,  a  lady,  Mrs.  Douglas,  died;  but  it  Avas  not 
until  the  9th  of  June  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  received 
the  astounding  intelligence  that  in  her  will  she  had  left 
to  him,  for  distribution  among  the  charities  of  London, 
the  sum  of  £60,000  !  The  toil  and  anxiety  entailed 
by  this  bequest  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
knew  how  scrupulously  conscientious  and  exact  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  in  dealing  with  every  farthing  of 
money  of  which  he  was  the  trustee.  In  this  distri- 
bution, Mr.  Weylland  gave  invaluable  assistance,  and 
made  possible  a  task  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  could 
not  have  performed  alone.  From  a  special  note-book 
— written   in   a  firm,    bold,    clear  hand,  although  his 
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eighty-fiffcli   year   had   begun — the   following  passages 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

July  4th. — First,  I  determined  to  keep  the  distribution  of  the 
fund  or  residue  within  London  and  the  immediate  vicinity.  To  go 
beyond  that  limit  would  have  involved  me  in  grants  to  every  town 
in  England ;  if  to  Birmingham,  for  instance,  why  not  to  Manchester, 
ifcc.  &c.  t 

Next,  to  receive  all  applications,  but  to  answer  none  of  them. 
The  labour  would  be  intolerable ;  resolved  to  take,  privately,  the  best 
advice  and  act  for  myself. 

Next,  to  make  no  grants  purely  religious.  It  would  not  be  right 
to  make  it  a  Church  affair  alone ;  and  to  assign  portions  to  the 
various  denominations  of  Dissenters,  whose  name  is  legion,  would  be 
impossible. 

To  be  more  precise  and  careful  in  the  distribution  of  entrusted 
money  (for  such  is  this)  than  I  would  be  in  my  own.  I  have  (though 
absolute  power  is  given  me)  to  bear  and  exercise  a  certain  responsi- 
bility. The  public  will  certainly,  without  any  right,  criticise  severely 
all  my  decisions. 

In  the  midst  of  London  misery  and  want,  a  demand  is  made  for 
assistance  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and  similar 
institutions.  Grants  to  them  would  take  about  half  the  residue,  and 
leave  many,  though  small,  yet  most  valuable  institutions,  hampered 
and  nearly  without  any  aid  whatever.  Have  power  to  assist  such, 
no  doubt,  but  their  admission  would  involve  the  admission  of  many 
more,  such  as  the  Victoria  Institute,  and  the  like,  and  the  poor  would 
be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

To  avoid  all  controversial  matter,  send  no  grants  to  Anti- Vivi- 
section Societies  and  Homoeopathic  Hospitals  and  Working  Men's 
Lord's  Day  Association.  I  have  no  notion  of  the  lady's  opinion  on 
these  subjects,  and  I  desire  to  avoid,  as  well  as  I  can,  doing  anything 
that  she  might  not  have  approved. 

To  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  associations  connected 
with  charity. 

^To  omit  all  the  Missionary  Societies — they  are  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  :  to  include  them  would  take  up  nearly  one-half  of  the 
legacy,  and  very  little  would  be  left  for  the  English  poor. 
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One  last  effort  for  securing  inviolate  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath  Day,  Lord  Shaftesbury  determined  he 
would  make,  if  it  came  within  the  range  of  possibility ; 
and  when  Lord  Thurlow  gave  notice,  in  March,  of  a 
motion  in  favour  of  opening  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  at  South  Kensington,  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  move 
an  amendment.  But,  as  the  time  drew  near,  his  health 
was  in  such  a  state,  that  he  was  "nervous,  depressed, 
distrustful  of  the  possession  of  power  enough  to  en- 
counter him,"  and,  with  great  reluctance,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  hope  of  moving  the  amend- 
ment. Earl.  Cairns,  however,  came  to  the  rescue,  and, 
in  an  able  and  eloquent  speech,  performed  the  duty 
for  him.  It  was  the  last  speech  that  eminent  politician, 
and  still  more  eminent  lawyer,  ever  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  was  numbered  with 
the  dead,  while  Lord  Shaftesbury,  more  than  twenty- 
years  his  senior,  survived  to  do  honour  to  the  "  great 
man  "  departed,  holding  up  his  Christian  character  for 
tbe  imitation  of  all  young  men,  at  the  opening  of  a 
Memorial  Institute  at  Bournemouth,  at  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  presided. 

Among  the  many  engagements  which  he  had  to 
forego  during  this  year,  was  the  occupanc}-  of  the  chair 
at  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  address,  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  on  Cremation.  In  a 
letter  expressing  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend,  the 
following  passage  occurs  : — 

There  is  another  argument,  urged  on  religious  ^rounds,  that  it 
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(cremation)  will  annihilate  all  hope  of  a  resurrection.  I  have  never 
heard  the  question  discussed  theologically,  but  surely  it  may  be 
met  by  the  interrogation,  what,  then,  will  become  of  the  thousands 
of  blessed  martyrs  who  have  died  at  the  stake  in  ancient  and 
modern  persecutions  ? 

On  the  28th  of  April,  Lord  Shaftesbury  celebrated  his 
eighty-fourth  birthday.  Two  pleasant  episodes  marked 
the  season ;  they  are  thus  referred  to  in  the  Diary : — 

April  24th. — On  Monday  evening,  20tli,  received  a  letter  from 
Joseph  Hoare  (not  the  banker),  enclosing  a  draft  for  £4,500,  the 
contributions  of  himself,  and  eleven  others,  for  the  honour  of  my 
approaching  birthday,  and  praying  me  to  accept  it  for  the  relief  of 
my  pressing  necessities  in  any  way  I  thought  best.  The  letter  was  a 
model  of  kindness,  good  feeling,  and  good  taste. 

AprU  28th.  — My  birthday — this  day  I  am  eighty-four  !  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  A  most  terrible  day  to  me  for  pain  and 
irritation.  But  got,  the  Lord  be  praised,  a  birthday  present.  Some 
ladies,  knowing  how  this  Jewish  affair*  pressed  upon  my  mind, 
collected  £640  to  clear  off  the  incumbrances  and  difficulties  that 
arose  from  our  Cyprus-colonisation,  and  presented  it  to  me  at  Lady 
Eastlake's,  whither  I  had  strength  to  go  to  receive  it.  The  Lord 
be  praised,  and  may  His  blessing  descend  on  the  contributors. 

The  month  of  May  was  at  hand,  the  month  during 
which  Lord  Shaftesbury,  more  often  than  any  man 
in  England,  or  any  dozen  men  put  together,  had 
stood  in  the  forefront  of  every  religious  and  philan- 
thropic movement.  But  his  strength  was  failing,  and 
though  he  had  a  spirit  as  willing  to  take  up  the  work 

*  After  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  iu  Russia,  many  fled  to  England. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  joined  with  others  in  helping  them  in  their  destitution 
by  trying  to  found  a  colony  in  Palestine.  When  that  failed,  they  obtained 
permission  to  land  and  settle  them  in  Cyprus.  But  their  maintenance 
cost  a  good  deal  of  money  and  much  anxiety  to  the  promoters,  of  whom 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  President,  had  the  most  responsibility. 
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as  in  days  of  old,  and  speak  on  behalf  of  every  Society, 
the  flesh  was  weak,  and  it  became  daily  more  imperative 
that  he  should  husband  the  little  strength  that  re- 
mained. 

A  painful  interest  attaches  to  the  visits  made  by 
him  in  this  year  to  his  old  haunts  and  his  old  friends. 
Mr.  George  Holland  writes  : — 

"  I  shall  never  forget  his  last  visit ;  he  went  the 
round  of  the  rooms,  interested  in  the  poor  children 
and  people  as  much  as  ever,  speaking  tenderly  and 
sj^mpathisingly  to  sorrowing  ones,  and  telling  them  of 
Jesus,  an  unchanging  friend,  an  ever-present  Saviour. 
....  Then  he  said,  '  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  see  you 
in  the  flesh  again  in  this  place.  I  am  ill,  and  at  my 
time  of  life  I  cannot  expect  to  be  long  here.'  Pulliug 
his  coat  sleeve  tightly  over  his  arm,  he  said,  '  Look  how 
I  have  fallen  away.  If  I  should  be  laid  quite  aside,  if 
I  send  to  you,  you  will  come  to  me  ? '  I  replied,  '  I 
will  come  at  any  hour  whenever  you  may  send  for  me.' 
Then  he  said,  '  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  know  Christ  as 
a  personal  Saviour  ; '  and,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  '  My 
Saviour.' " 

It  was  his  very  earnest  desire  that  he  might  be  able 
to  preside  at  one  or  two  of  the  great  representative 
meetings,  and  especially  that  of  the  Bible  Society.  "  I 
am  living  and  praying  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  take  the 
chair  of  the  Bible  Society,"  he  wrote,  on  the  day  before 
the  meeting.  ".Were  I  as  well  to-day  as  yesterday,  could 
have  done  it  comfortably,  but  to-day  is  very  trying, 
very  doubtful,  and  the  like  to-morrow  would  make  the 
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moments  very  hazardous.''  How  hazardous  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that,  though  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  when  the  writer  called  upon  him  and  asked 
how  he  felt,  he  answered  briskly,  drawing  himself  up 
and  throwing  open  his  chest,  "  Feel  ?  I  feel  at  the 
present  moment  as  if  I  could  fight  the  Devil  and  all 
his  angels !  "  yet,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  old 
haggard  look  had  returned,  the  form  was  bent,  and  it 
was  with  difiiculty  he  could  retire  to  his  couch.  It 
seemed  utterly  impossible  that  he  could  brave  the  fatigue 
and  excitement  of  such  an  ovation  as  awaited  him  on 
the  foUowiDg  day ;  nevertheless,  he  was  there. 

May  6th. — Well,  positively,  though,  things  were  menacing,  dared 
to  go  to  Exeter  Hall,  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  take  chair  of  Bible 
Society.  Quite  safe ;  no  mischief  ;  stayed  there  till  half-past  one,  and 
came  away  rejoicing.     I  bless  Thee,  0  Lord,  I  ble.ss  Thee. 

May  7th. — This  morning,  suddenly  struck  down  by  return  of 
malady  of  two  months  ago.  Can  see  no  cause,  no  reason  whatever. 
It  is  heart-breaking,  sad,  but  God's  will  be  done  ! 

May  13th. — Got  to  Miss  Haldane's  Drawing-room  Meeting  for 
Eastern  Female  Education,*  spent  an  hour  and  a  half;  none  the  worse, 
perhaps  the  better.  Thank  God,  I  say,  that  I  got  there — delighted, 
nay,  more  than  delighted,  to  be  in  the  house  of  my  departed  and 
valued  friend,  and  testify  to  the  enormous  importance  to  me  of  his 
counsel,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  and  friendship  of  thirty  years. 

May  19th. — Ragged  School  Union  to  do  me  honour  to-night! 
Shall  I  be  able  to  go  for  an  hour  only  t  God  in  His  mercy 
grant  it ! 

May  20th.- — '  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within 
me,  bless  His  holy  name.'  Got  through  it,  well,  happily,  easily,  not 
tired,  not  agitated,  not  alarmed.  And,  to  day,  so  far  from  being 
worse,  am  certainly  the  better  for  the  exertion. 

*  The  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East 
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Four  o'clock. — Another  mercy  :  have  been  able  to  go  to  Gros- 
venor  House,  and  speak  on  behalf  of  Ragged  Schools. 

On  tlie  22ncl  of  May  he  reached  St.  Giles's,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  attended  the  little  church  he  loved 
so  well,  read  the  lessons,  and  received  the  Communion 
there  for  the  last  time.  On  the  4th  of  June  he  returned 
to  London  in  an  invalid  carriage,  and  on  the  following 
evening,  "  took  chair  in  Exeter  Hall  of  Williams' 
Eefuge,  quite  safe  and  happy."  A  few  days  later, 
''  essayed  to  go  to  Grosvenor  House,  but  turned  back 
(feeling  so  ill)  when  near  the  door."  It  was  a  great 
joy  to  him  that,  on  the  24th  of  June,  he  was  able  to 
get  to  the  tea  and  meeting  of  the  Flower  Girls'  Mission 
without  harm ;  "  deep,  deep  disappointment  had  I  not 
gone  there,  for  my  interest  in  their  welfare  is  very 
warm."  One  cause  of  deep  regret  was  :  "  obliged  to 
send  excuse  to  my  Costermongers — was  very  severely 
depressed." 

July  10th. — On  Wednesday  to  Joseph  Hoare's,  at  Hampstead,  to 
meet  London  City  Missionaries — thankful,  very  thankful  that  I  was 
able  to  go.  On  Thursday,  to  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  to  distribute 
flower  prizes  ;  and  to-daj'',  to  Mansion  House,  for  first  Anniversary 
of  a  Society  for  protection  of  children  against  cruelty.  What  a 
succession  of  mercies  ! 

The  last  working  days  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  were 
spent  in  labour  and  prayer  for  young  children.  In  a 
London  evening  paper  there  had  appeared  a  series  of 
terrible  articles  purporting  to  give  an  exact  account  of 
horrible  cruelties  and  shameful  wrongs  perpetrated  on 
young  and  innocent  girls.     Tor  years  past  the  subject. 
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in  one  form  and  anotlier,  had  been  laid  upon  his  heart, 
and  had  cost  him  many  days  and  nights  of  anxious 
thought.  Thus,  on  July  the  30th,  1880,  he  had  supported 
"  a  strong  Bill,  almost  a  fearful  Bill,  and  capable, 
no  doubt,  of  enormous  abuse,''  to  prohibit  little  girls 
under  fourteen  from  living  in  houses  of  ill-fame.  In 
1881,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  dealing  with  "an 
abomination,  one  beyond  the  power  of  description  for 
atrocity,  or  of  sentiment  to  feel  it — the  trade  with 
Brussels  in  English  and  Irish  girls."  In  1883,  he  spoke 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Bill  for  Protection  of 
Young  Grirls,  "  from  the  organised  habitual  conspiracy, 
so  to  speak,  against  them  by  the  men  who  nightly  watch 
the  factories  and  workshops,  and  lay  their  snares  for  the 
poor  young  things  as  they  return  home  long  after  dark." 
Later  in  the  same  year,  he  was  "  defeated  upon  an 
amendment  to  protect  helpless  women  and  defenceless 
girls  from  insults  and  dangers  in  the  streets."  Again, 
in  1884,  he  made  a  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  "in 
aid  of  a  new  society  for  protection  of  children  against 
cruelty." 

When  the  latest  phase  of  the  subject  was  revealed, 
he  was  almost  heart-broken  that  he  had  not  strength 
to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  these  poor  children. 
It  was  not  long  before,  that  in  conversation  with  a 
friend,  he  had  said  :  "  When  I  feel  age  creeping  on  me 
and  know  I  must  soon  die — I  hope  it  is  not  wrong 
to  say  it — but  /  cannot  hear  to  leave  the  world  with  all 
the  misery  in  it." 

But  the  set  time  had  come.     A  troublesome  com- 

H  H 
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plaint,  which  had  produced  great  weakness,  made  rest 
and  change  of  air  indispensable,  and  towards  the  end  of 
July  he  left  London  for  ever. 

The  following  are  the  final  entries  in  the  Diary  : — 

July  25th. — No  entries — great  anxiety  of  state  of  health.  In 
some  instances  dejection  terrible,  overwhelmed  by  anxiety  and  labour 
on  the  matter  of  this  Lunacy  business,  which,  coming  on  me  in 
midst  of  this  horrible  depression,  was  almost  too  much  for  me.  Got 
through  it  at  last,  by  God's  mercy  and  goodness.  Went  to  Home 
Office  to  see  Cross  on  those  fearful  revelations  in  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ; 
out  last  night  to  House  of  Lords,  for  half  an  hour,  to  see  Salisbury 
on  the  same  subject.  Last  night  very  good,  and  this  morning  things 
look  well.  We  propose,  God  willing,  to  go  to  Folkestone  to-day. 
Oh,  may  the  air  of  the  place  be  blessed  to  my  recovery  ! 

July  28th. — Folkestone,  12,  Clifton  Gardens.  Arrived  here  on 
Saturday,  2.5th.  Most  favourable  journey,  God  be  praised.  Sunday  • 
the  heat  excessive,  strong  wind  from  east ;  suffered  terribly  the  whole 
day  ;  depression  extreme.  To-day,  somewhat  better.  I  am  -^ery 
thankful  for  it.  Now  I  sufler  from  cold,  so  changeable  is  the 
weather 

At  first,  it  seemed  as  if  a  reasonable  hope  might  be 
entertained  that  his  life  would  be  spared  for  some  years 
to  come.  For  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
able  to  get  out  in  a  bath  chair,  but  his  increasing 
weakness,  first  of  all  evidenced  by  a  heavy  fall  in  his 
room  while  crossing  it,  compelled  him  to  remain  much 
indoors.  With  the  least  sign,  however,  of  returning 
health  came  returning  energy,  and  he  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  running  risks  from  exposure,  that  he  did 
not  pay  sufficient  heed  to  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
which,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  were  sudden  and 
treacherous.      He  took  a  chill,  which  brought  on  in- 
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flammation  of  the  left  lung.     Then  it  became  morally 
certain  that  the  end  was  not  far  off. 

Free  from  great  distressing  pain ;  with  consciousness 
perfectly  clear,  surrounded  by  his  sons  and  daughters, 
whom  he  loved  with  an  untold  and  nntellable  love  ; 
undisturbed  by  any  fear  of  death,  unshaken  in  faith, 
and  in  full  assurance  of  hope,  he  calmly  waited  the 
end. 

In  a  cheerful  room  on  the  ground  floor,  looking  out 
on  a  pleasant  lawn,  shaded  with  trees,  and  with  the  great 
wide  sea  beyond  it,  the  small  bed  he  had  brought  with 
him  was  placed,  and  here  his  last  days  were  spent.  He 
could  step  from  his  room  to  the  balcony  and  drink  in 
the  life-giving  air  which  he  so  much  enjoyed,  and  on 
bright  days  could  look  across  the  sea  to  the  white 
cliffs  of  sunny  France.  Very  solemn  and  very  beautiful 
was  the  calm  of  the  evening  tide,  and  very  sacred  was 
that  chamber,  in  which  the  prayer  was  constantly 
breathed,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly." 

During  the  interval  which  elapsed,  he  used  to  ask 
his  daughters  and  his  valet — whichever  happened  to  be 
present — to  read  to  him  portions  of  the  Bible  he  named 
to  them.  Every  morning  he  begged  that  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm — that  short  cry  of  hope,  beginning,  "  The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd :  I  shall  not  want  " — might  be 
read  to  him. 

He  was  to  the  last  very  anxious  that  the  letters 
which  still  came  to  him  should  be  answered,  and  he 
used  to  dictate  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Templemore,  the 
replies  he  wished  to  be  sent. 
B  n  2 
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The  very  last  matter  of  actual  business  which  he 
attended  to,  was  the  filling  up  of  the  living  of  Shaftes- 
bury (of  which  he  was  patron),  and  much  care  and 
thought  were  bestowed  by  him  on  the  appointment. 

One  natural  source  of  regret,  and  the  only  earthly 
matter  which  seemed  to  trouble  him,  was  that  he  should 
die  away  from  home :  "  in  a  lodging-house,"  as  he 
termed  it.  Had  it  been  possible,  he  would  have  cheer- 
fully borne  the  discomfoi-t  of  removal,  in  order  that 
he  might  pass  away  in  the  midst  of  his  own  people  in 
the  ancestral  home  he  loved  so  well,  made  sacred  bv  so 
many  associations.  But  this  wish  could  not  be  gratified  ; 
the  sickness  had  taken  too  strong  a  hold  upon  him.  It 
was,  however,  a  source  of  gratification  for  him  to  know 
that  his  last  wishes  would  be  faithfully  respected,  and 
that  his  remains  would  rest  at  St.  Giles's,  beside  those 
of  his  beloved  wife  and  daughters,  in  the  burial-place  of 
his  fathers. 

When  a  letter  from  the  Dean  of  Westminster  was 
read  to  him,  in  which  a  resting-place  in  Westminster 
Abbey  was  proposed,  he  said,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice, 
"  No— St.  Giles's— St.  Giles's  !  " 

In  the  sacred  chamber  where  he  lay,  fully  conscious 
that  the  end  was  near,  one  of  his  sons,  come  from 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  tending  a  loved  one  in  her 
sickness  to  whom  he  had  to  return,  knelt  before  him 
at  his  bidding,  and  received  his  parting  blessing,  as 
the  old  patriarch  laid  his  hand  upon  his  head,  bade 
him  "  good-bye,"  and  breathed  a  prayer  ;  there  other  of 
his  sons  and  daughters  saw,  day  bj^  day,  the  beauty  of 
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lioliness,  the  grandeur  of  the  triumph  of  faith.  There 
one  who  came  to  bid  him  farewell,  heard  words  like 
these  :  "I  am  in  the  hands  of  Grod ;  the  ever-blessed 
Jehovah ;  in  His  hands  alone.  Yes,  in  His  keeping, 
with  Him  alone." 

Then  came  a  day,  the  first  day  of  October,  when  the 
sun  was  shining  in  meridian  splendour,  flooding  his 
chamber  with  the  light  he  loved  so  well.  His  faithful 
valet,  Groldsmith,  handed  him  something,  which  he  re- 
ceived with  the  words,  "  Thank  you."  These  were  his 
last  words.  And  then,  a  few  minutes  later,  fully  con- 
scious to  the  last  moment,  he  passed,  without  pain  or 
sigh  or  struggle,  into  the  ineffable  light, 

A  week  later,  a  plain  closed  hearse,  devoid  of  all  the 
shows  of  grief,  moved  away  from  the  door  of  his  house 
in  Grrosvenor  Square,  followed  by  five  mourning  coaches 
and  a  few  private  carriages  and  hack  cabs — as  simple 
a  funeral  procession  as  ever  marked  the  public  obsequies 
of  a  great  man.  It  needed  not  the  pomp  of  any  earthly 
pageant  to  do  him  honour.  Flowers — sent  by  poor 
and  rich  alike,  completely  filling  the  large  room  from 
which  the  body  had  been  removed — formed  the  only 
and  the  most  fitting  display.  There  were  thousands 
assembled  in  Grosvenor  Square,  whose  hearts  were  heavy, 
and  whose  eyes  were  red  with  weeping  for  the  best 
friend  the  poor  ever  had,  and  thousands  more  were 
lining  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  was  to 
pass.  It  was  touching  to  see  the  blinds  drawn  close  iii 
the  club  houses  and  mansions  of  St.  James's  Street  and 
Pall  Mall,  but  it  was  far  more  touching  to  see  groups 
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upon  groups  of  artisans,  sempstresses,  labourers,  factory 
hands,  flower  girls — the  poor  and  the  destitute  from  all 
quarters  of  London — gathered  there  to  pay  their  last 
mark  of  respect  and  affection.  It  was  no  crowdinij 
together  of  sight-seers.  Even  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
had  managed  to  procure  some  little  fragment  of  black 
to  wear  upon  the  coat  sleeve  or  in  the  bonnet ;  the  still- 
ness was  solemn  and  impressive ;  and  as  the  simple 
procession  passed,  every  head  was  uncovered,  and  bowed 
as  with  a  personal  sorrow.  He  had  "  clothed  a  people 
with  spontaneous  mourning,  and  was  going  down  to  the 
grave  amid  the  benedictions  of  the  poor." 

As  the  funeral  cortac/e  passed  into  Parliament  Street, 
a  sight  was  seen  which  will  never  be  forgotten  while 
this  generation  lasts.  Grouped  on  the  east,  or  river 
side  of  the  street,  were  deputations  from  the  Homes  and 
Refuges  and  Training-ships,  from  the  Costermongers' 
Society,  from  Missions  and  Charities,  each  with  their 
craped  banners,  emblazoned  with  such  words  as  these  : 
"  Naked  and  ye  clothed  Me,"  "  A  stranger  and  ye  took 
Me  in."  Bands  of  music,  playing  "  The  Dead  March  " 
in  Saul,  were  ranged  at  intervals,  and,  as  the  procession 
passed,  these,  heading  the  deputations,  fell  in,  and 
marched  towards  the  Abbey. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  had  there  been  seen  such  a  com- 
pany assembled  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  on  that  daA'. 
Royalty  was  represented ;  the  Church,  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  diplomacy,  municipal  power,  society,  were 
represented ;  but  the  real  significance  of  that  enormous 
gathering,  filling  every  inch  of  space,  lay  in  the  spon- 
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taneous  homage  of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
representing  all  that  was  powerful  for  good  in  the  whole 
land.  The  Abbey  was  full  of  mourners.  Never  before, 
in  the  memory  of  living  men,  had  there  been  brought 
together,  at  one  time,  in  one  place,  and  with  one 
accord,  so  many  workers  for  the  common  good,  im- 
pelled by  a  deep  and  tender  sympathy  in  a  common 
loss.  For  no  other  man  in  England,  or  in  the 
world,  could  such  an  assembly  have  been  gathered 
together. 

While  the  coffin  stood  under  the  lantern  of  the 
church,  buried  beneath  masses  of  exquisite  wreaths — 
the  offering  of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Grermany  resting 
beside  the  "  Loving  tribute  from  the  Flower-girls  of 
London,"  strong  men  wept,  as  they  gazed  on  the  sea 
of  upturned  faces,  and  every  face  bearing  traces  of 
sorrow. 

At  no  moment  was  the  solemnity  deeper  than  when, 
after  the  grand  old  music  of  Purcell  and  Croft  had 
ceased,  and  the  sweet  words  of  Christian  joy,  and  the 
strong  words  of  Christian  confidence  in  the  Burial  Ser- 
vice had  been  uttered,  that  vast  congregation  joined  in 
singing  Charles  Wesley's  hymn — 

"  Let  all  the  saints  terrestrial  sing 
With  those  to  glory  goae, 
For  all  the  servants  of  our  King 
In  earth  and  heayen  are  one." 

Tears  were  in  the  trembling  voices  ;  and  the  faltering 
notes  told  how  profound  was  the  sorrow. 

Then,  when  the  Dean  had, pronounced  the  Benedic- 
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tion,  the  coffin  was  slowly  borne  away,  to  be  taken  to 
its  final  resting-place  in  St.  Giles's  Church. 

As  the  hearse  moved  from  the  Abbey,  the  band 
of  the  Costermongers'  Temperance  Society  playing  the 
hymn,  "  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,"  a  poor  labouring 
man,  with  tattered  garments,  but  with  a  piece  of  crape 
sewed  on  to  his  sleeve,  turned  to  one  who  stood  beside 
him,  and  with  a  choking  voice,  said,  "  Our  Earl's  gone  ! 
Grod  A'mighty  knows  he  loved  us,  and  we  loved  him. 
We  shan't  see  his  likes  again  !  " 

It  was  but  one  tribute  of  ten  thousand  paid  that  day 
to  the  friend  of  the  poor. 

Next  day  in  the  little  church  of  St.  Giles's,  in  the 
presence  of  sons  and  daughters  and  personal  friends, 
the  Dorset  and  Wiltshire  tenantry,  and  the  servants  of 
the  household,  the  "good  Earl"  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
ancestral  burying-place,  beside  the  faithful  and  loving 
wife  and  the  gentle  daughters  he  loved  so  tenderly. 

Very  touching  and  impressive  was  the  singing  of 
the  final  hymn  that  closed  the  simple  service  : — 

"  Now  the  labourer's  task  is  o'ei-, 

Now  the  battle-day  is  past ; 
Now  upon  the  farther  shore 

Lands  the  voyager  at  last. 
Father,  in  Thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  now  Tliy  servant  sleeping." 


"  My  Lords,"  said  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  a  memo- 
rable speech  in  1885,  upon  the  political  situation,  "the 
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social  reforms  of  the  last  century  have  not  been  mainly 
due  to  the  Liberal  party.  They  have  been  due  mainly 
to  the  influence,  character,  and  perseverance  of  one  man 
— Lord  Shaftesbury." 

"  That,"  said  Lord  Salisbury,  in  endorsing  this 
eloquent  tribute,  "  is,  I  believe,  a  very  true  represen- 
tation of  the  facts."  How  true,  this  story  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  life,  as  told  in  his  Diaries,  will  to  some 
extent  prove. 

It  was  a  life  for  which  the  nation  must  ever  remain 
grateful ;  a  life  which  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
history  of  the  country.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
order  of  men  who,  inspired  by  his  example,  and  infected  by 
his  enthusiasm,  followed  and  still  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
His  life  moved  steadily  along  in  one  undeviating  course, 
everything  being  brought  into  subjection  to  the  self-im- 
posed work  he  had  undertaken,  and  nothing  attempted 
but  in  an  earnest  and  religious  spirit.  There  was  never 
any  halting  or  hesitation  in  his  opinions  or  purposes. 
Once  satisfied  that  a  cause  needed  help  and  that  it  fiUed 
a  place  unoccupied,  he  went  "  straight  onward  "  with  it, 
never  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  He  was 
intensely  practical,  and  above  all  things,  an  honest 
worker  and  a  setter  of  others  to  work ;  he  did  not  say 
to  them  "  Go,"  but  "  Come  with  me,"  laying  it  down  as 
a  principle  that  abundant  mutual  intercourse  is  the 
very  life  of  practical  unity.  Thus  he  became  the  or- 
dained counsellor  of  others,  the  inspirer  of  their  activity, 
their  referee  in  every  difficulty,  the  suggestor  of  new 
movements.  He  never  stood  aloof  from  any  good  work  by 
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whomsoever  proposed,  nor  from  any  fellow-worker,  how- 
ever humble ;  and  he  was  as  ready  to  lead  an  unpopular 
as  a  popular  cause.  A  man  of  singular  unselfishness, 
of  rare  determination,  perseverance,  and  courage,  with 
an  unfailing  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  wise 
and  far-reaching  sagacity,  he  had  one  single  aim  and 
purpose — to  do  good.  That  undaunted  courage,  that 
burning  zeal,  that  tender  sympathy,  all  sprang  from  deep- 
rooted  convictions  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
life  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  name  was 
the  password  of  a  cause  among  all  the  Christians  of 
Europe ;  he  inspired  universal  confidence  by  the  purity 
of  his  personal  character,  the  dignity  of  his  bearing, 
the  accuracy  and  accumulation  of  his  knowledge  ;  and 
he  won  affection  everywhere  by  tones,  by  looks,  by 
gestures ;  by  little  acts  of  kindness  recurring  daily  and 
hourly.  From  first  to  last  he  was  a  reliable  man ;  it 
was  known  where  he  was  to  be  found,  on  every  moral, 
social,  and  religious  question,  and  that  he  could  never  be 
entrapped  into  the  advocacy  of  anj'thing  that  was  not 
good,  to  gratify  the  claims  of  friends  or  the  interests 
of  party.  His  whole  life  was  a  call  to  others  to  stand 
fast,  to  quit  themselves  like  men,  and  to  be  strong. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  the  heart  of  his  country  and  caused 
it  to  beat  with  reviving  life.  "  When  the  ear  heard  him 
it  blessed  him,  and  when  the  eye  saw  him  it  gave  wit- 
ness to  him,  because  he  delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 
and  the  fatherless  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. 
The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon 
him,   and  he  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  io3^ 
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He  was  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  was  he  to  the  lame. 
He  was  a  father  to  the  poor." 

His  work  lives  on  in  its  fruits,  and  it  will  live  for 
ever,  and  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaks  in  lives  inspired  by 
his  example,  and  made  bright  and  beautiful  and  useful 
and  happy  by  his  toil.  A  whole  generation  of  children 
has  risen  up  to  call  him  blessed,  and  a  generation  is 
rising,  among  whom,  influenced  by  his  life,  will  be  found 
many  to  adopt,  as  the  motto  of  their  lives,  the  motto  of 
his  family — 

Love,  Serve. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Religious  and  Philanthropic  Institutions 
represented  by  Deputations  at  the  Memorial  Service,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  Thursday^  October  8th,  1885,  with  all  of  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  more  or  less  directly  connected. 

Pall  Bearers. 


H. 


John  Macoeegor, 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Shoeblacks'  Brigades. 
E.  Williams, 

Eeligioas  Tract  Sooietj'. 

King  Edward  Industrial  Schools. 
George  Williams, 

Young  Men's  Christian   Associa- 
tions. 
W.  J.  Orsman, 

Costermongers'  Mission. 


Joseph  G.  Gent, 

Ragged  School  Union. 
William  Williams, 

National  Refuges    and   Training 

Ships. 
George  Holland, 

George  Yard  Ragged  School. 
J.  M.  Weylland, 

London  City  Mission. 


Eepeesentative  Committee. 


Mr.  George  Williams,  Chairman. 

Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Gent. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Williams. 

Mb.  Wm.  Williams. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gent. 


General  Davidson. 
Rev.  John  Sharp,  M.A. 

Mr.    W.    J.    ORS.MAN. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Weylland. 

Rev.  Prebendary  Billing,  B.A. 

Mr.  Richard  Turner. 

Mb.  E.  J.  Curtis. 


Mr.  John  Kirk,  Smi.  Secretary. 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Ragged  School  Union. 
London  City  Mission. 
Religious  Tract  Society. 


National  Refuges  and  Training  Ships. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Church  Missionary  Society. 
Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society. 
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London  Missionary  Society. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Wesley  an  Missionary  Society. 

Keformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 

Field  Lane  Ragged  Schools  and  Refuges. 

Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes. 

Sunday  School  Union. 

Church  of  England  Sunday  School  In- 
stitute. 

Hoxton  Costers'  Mission. 

?'actory  Workers  of  Bradford. 

Manchester  City  Mission  and  Ragged 
Schools. 

Colonial  and  Continental  Church 
Society. 

London  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity amongst  the  Jews. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. 

Band  of  Hope  Union. 

Theatre  and  Special  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Pure  Literature  Society. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children. 

Army  Scripture  Readers'  Society. 

Ragged  Church  and  Chapel  Union. 

Open- Air  Mission. 

Christian  Vernacular  Society  for  India. 

King  Edward  Ragged  School. 

Indigent  BUnd  Visiting  Society. 

St.  Giles's  Prison  Mission. 

One  Tun  Ragged  School. 

Monthly  Tract  Society. 

Female  Preventive  Institution. 

Gravesend  Ragged  School. 

Cab  Drivers'  Benevolent  Association. 

Tower  Hamlets  Mission. 

Church  of  England  Young  Men's 
Society. 

Mildmay  Missions. 

Cabmen's  Shelter  Fund. 

Dove  Row  Ragged  School. 

Waldensian  Missions. 

George  Yard  Ragged  School. 

Saffron  HiU  Itahan  Missions. 


Gifiord  Hall  Mission. 

St.  James'sHomefor  Female  Inebriates. 

Christian  Community. 

Exeter  BuUdings  Ragged  School. 

Rescue  .Society. 

Society  for  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Trade. 

Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest. 

Surgical  Aid  Society. 

Thames  Church  Mission. 

Holloway  Ragged  School. 

London  Anti- Vivisection  Society. 

Shoeblack  Societies  and  Brigades. 

Miss  Rye's  Homes. 

Miss  Macpherson's  Refuges. 

Aged  Pilgrims'  Friend  Society. 

British  Orphan  Asylum. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Aldersgate  Street. 

Homes  for  Working  Boys. 

Mrs.  Meredith's  Institutions. 

Destitute  Children's  Dinner  Society. 

Lambeth  Ragged  School. 

China  Inland  Mission. 

Richmond  Street  Mission  and  Ragged 
Schools. 

Fox  Court  Ragged  School. 

Home  for  Little  Boj  s. 

London  Bible  Women's  Mission. 

Lamb  and  Flag  Ragged  School. 

Lord's  Day  Observance  Society. 

Protestant  Affiance. 

Church  of  England  Scriptiire  Readci's' 
Association. 

Church  of  England  Young  Men's 
Society. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Priory.  Islington. 

Christian  Evidence  Society. 

Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Labouring  Classes. 

Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Rest  Asso- 
ciation. 

Flower  Girls'  Mission. 

United  Kingdom  Affiance. 

Hospital  Sunday  Fund. 

Hospital  Saturday  Fund. 
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Columbia  Market  and  other  Costers' 
Clubs. 

Hospital  for  Women. 

Samaritan  Hospital  for  "Women. 

Anti-Slavery  Society. 

Evangelization  Society. 

Social  Science  Association. 

Horseferry  Eoad  Ragged  School. 

Orphan  Working  School. 

Boys'  Home,  Wandsworth. 

London  Aged  Christians'  Society. 

Webber  How  Ragged  School. 

East  Loudon  Protestant  Defence  Asso- 
ciation. 

Homes  for  Inebriates. 

Curates'  Augmentation  Fund. 

Latymer  Eoad  Mission. 

Stephen  the  Yeoman  Ragged  School. 

Rosemary  Hall  Mission. 

Polytechnic  Institution. 

Richmond  Street  Refuge,  Netting 
Hill 

Nichol  Street  Ragged  School. 

Indian  Female  Normal  School  Society. 

Turkish  Missions'  Aid  Society. 

North  London  Home  for  Blind  Christian 
Women. 

Church  Association. 

Nelson  Street  Ragged  School  and 
Mission. 

Cripples'  Home. 

Children's  Special  Service  Mission. 

Copenhagan  Street  Industrial  School. 

Infant  Orphan  Asylum. 

Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables. 

Eeedham  Asylum. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Burlington  Hall. 

Watford  Orphan  Asylum. 

London  Female  Penitentiary. 

Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 

Dreadnought  Hospital  for  Seamen. 

Missions  to  Seamen. 

Soldiers'  Daughters'  Home. 

Book  Society. 

Evangelistic  Mission. 

International  Peace  Association. 


St.  George  the  Martyr  Mission. 

King  Edward  Industrial  Schools. 

Mr.  Peache's  Church  Training  College, 
Highbury. 

Paris  City  Mission. 

Tonic  Sol-Fa  College. 

Dean  Close's  Memorial  School,  Chel- 
tenham. 

South  London  Association  for  Assist- 
ing the  Blind. 

London  Presbytery  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Earlswood  Asylum. 

Friend  of  Clergy  Corporation. 

Corporation  of  Sons  of  Clergy. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Stafford  Rooms. 

Congregational  School  at  Caterham. 

Stockwell  Orphanage. 

British  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

Female  Orphan  Home. 

Society  for  Widows  of  Medical  Men. 

Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

Sailors'  Welcome  Home. 

Provident  Surgical  Appliance  Society. 

National  Cripple  Boys'  Home. 

Boys'  Industrial  Home,  Forest  Hill. 

Home  for  Consumptive  Girls. 

Ashlej'  Mission,  Bethnal  Green. 

Newport  Market  Industrial  School. 

Gordon  Memorial  Fund  for  the  Benefit 
of  Poor  Children. 

The  Gordon  Boys'  Home. 

Missions  to  French  in  London. 

Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountain  Asso- 
ciation. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Westminster  Flower  Show. 

Gray's  Yard  Ragged  School. 

Ogle  Mews  Ragged  School. 

National  Temperance  League. 

Irish  Church  Missions. 

Irish  Scripture  Readers'  Societj'. 

Irish  Society. 

Railway  Mission. 
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Blue  Eibbon  Gospel  Temperance  Move- 
ment. 

Freedmen's  Missions  Aid  Society. 

Birmingham  Town  Mission. 

Victoria  Street  Society  lor  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vivisection. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Lord's  Day  Ob- 
servance Society. 

Female  Mission  to  the  Fallen. 

Artizans,  Labourers,  and  General 
Dwellings'  Company. 

Society  for  Promoting  Female  Educa- 
tion in  the  East. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

South  American  Missionary  Society. 

Early  Closing  Association. 

Saturday  Half-Holiday  Movement. 


The  Needle-Women's  Society. 

Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment 
of  Women. 

Romsey  Corporation  Charity. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Persecuted 
Jews. 

Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Railway  Officers'  and  Servants'  Asso- 
ciation. 

"  Bruey "    Association  of    "  Irish  So- 
ciety." 

Juvenile  Sunday  Union. 

Young   Men's   Christian   Association, 
Gracechurch  Street. 

The  jNIansion   House  Council  on  the 
Dwellings  of  the  People, 
ire.  &c.  ic. 


Deputations  of  Childken  and  Young  Peesons  Representing 
the  following  institutions  : 


Arethifsa     Training 
and   Sudbury 


Chichester     and 

Ships. 
Girls'   Home ;    Ealin; 

National  Homes. 
Shoeblacks  :  Central  Reds. 
King  Edward  Industrial  Schools. 
Field  Lane  Industrial  Schools. 


Flower  Girls'  Mission. 
Cripples'  Home. 
Home  for  Little  Boys. 
George  Yard  Ragged  Schools. 
King  Edward  Ragged  Schools. 
One  Tun  Ragged  School. 
Costermongers'  Societies  and  Clubs. 
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Aberdeen,  Lord,  i.  377 ;  on  Nestorians,  i. 
523  ;  appealed  to  by  Queen  ot  Tahiti, 
ii.  14 — 16  ;  Premier,  ii.  408  ;  offers 
Blue  Ribbon,  ii.  474,  475;  Shaftes- 
bury's reply,  ii.  476  ;  death  of,  iii.  136 

Abolition  or  Protection,  ii.  123 

Achnacarry  and  its  fascinations,  ii.  227 

Acre,  Capture  of,  i.  309 

Acrobats  and  Small  Children,  Bill  for  the 
Protection  of,  ii.  309,  487 

Adderley,  Mr. ,  on  juvenile  crime,  ii.  430 

Additional  Curates  Society,  i.  212 

Advice  to  teachers,  ii.  411 

Affairs  in  the  Bast,  ii.  477 

Afghan  Committee,  The,  iii.  391— .394 

Afghanistan  and  its  affairs,  i.  439 — 446 

Agar-EUis,  Mr.,  i.  80 

Aged  Pilgrim's  Friend  Society,  iii.  362 

Agricultural  gangs,  i.  10  ;  iii.  224 

Agricultural  knowledge  in  India,  i.  83 

Agricultural  labourers.  Defence  of,  i.  520  ; 
in  Dorsetshire,  ii.  27  ;  rewards  to,  ii. 
455 

Agriculture  and  women  and  children,  i. 
441 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  498    ■ 

Alexander,  Dr.,  first  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, i.  371 ;  consecration  of,  i.  378  ; 
first  benediction  of,  i.  379 ;  sails  for 
Jaffa,  i.  380 ;  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
i.  410 ;  sends  a  ring  to  Lord  Ashley, 
i.  503  ;  death  of,  ii.  107,  171 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  i.  271 

Almack's  and  fashion,  i.  284 

Almshouses  at  Wimborne  St.  Giles,  i.  33 

Alnwick  Castle,  i.  276 

Alpine  and  Italian  scenery,  i.  181 

Althorp,  Lord,  i.  163, 165,  166,  167 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  The,  ii.  2,  3 
America  and  slavery,  ii.  397 ;  future  of 

the  States,  ii.  383 
American  Civil  War,  The,  iii.  126,  135, 

136 
American  Evangelists,  The,  iii.  357 
Amusements  of  the  people,   i.  132  j  ii. 

319 
Ancestry  and  home,  i.  13—34 

/  / 


Anglican  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  i.  310, 
364,  369 

Angus,  Dr.  Joseph,  iii.  260 

Anti-Corn-Law  League,  ii.  52,  117  ;  Lord 
John  Russell  a  convert  to,  ii.  122 

Antinomianism,  iii.  23 

Anti-Papal  agitation,  ii.  336 

Anti-Slavery  agitation,  ii.  437 ;  meeting 
at  Exeter  Hall,  ii.  438 ;  Mrs,  Beecher- 
Stowe  in  England,  ii.  438  ;  address  to 
the  women  of  America,  ii.  438 

Antwerp,  i.  497 

Appendix,  iii.  525 

Apprentice  system,  The,  i.  138 — ^146 

Archbishop  of  Paris,  Murder  of,  iii.  287, 
288 

Arethusa  training-ship.  The,  iii.  208 

Arguments  of  prophecy,  The,  iii.  383 

Argyll,  The  Duke  of,  iii.  390,  418,  520 

Arigna  report.  The,  i.  61 

Aristocracy  in  Europe,  Life  of  the  ii. 
446 

Armenian  Church,  The,  iii.  412 

Arnold,  Dr.,  i.  324  ;  ii.  150 

Arnold,  Mr.  Edwin,  iii.  432,  491 

Art  of  speaking  to  children,  ii.  157 

Artizaus'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, iii.  360 

Ascot  races,  i.  102,  337 

Ashley,  Lady  Victoria,  iii.  280 

Ashley,  Lord  [see  Shaftesbury,  Seventh 
Earl  of) 

Ashley  Mission,  iii.  483 

Ashley,  Sir  Anthony,  i.  13  ;  daughter  of, 
i.  14 ;  her  marriage,  i.  14 

Ashley,  The  Hon.  Cecil,  iii.  378 

Ashley,  The  Hon.  Evelyn,  ii.  465,  503, 
604  ;  iii.  32,  36,  37,  56, 184—188, 190, 
302,  303,  342,  353,  413,  416,  418 

Ashleys  and  Coopers,  i.  13,  32 

Ashley's  "boys  "  in  Australia,  ii.  260,  261 

Assassination  of  Mr.  E.  Drummond,  i. 
449 ;  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 
iii.  446   ' 

Astronomy  as  a  study,  i.  88,  105 

Asylums  {see  Lunacy) 

Athanasian  Creed,  The,  iii.  301,  309 

Atheism,  i.  61 
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Attempts  on  the  Queen's  life,   i.  293, 

429  ;  ii.  282 
Auberon  Herbert,  The  Hon.,  on  prayer, 

iii.  361 
Audit  dinners  at  St.  Giles's,  ii.  370 
Auricular  confession,  ii.  403 
Austro-Sardinian  War,  iii.  81 
Autumn  manoeuvres  in  Dorset,  iii.  310 
Avenue  of  beeches  at  Brockington,  i.  30 


B 

Baden,  ii.  174 

Balaklava  and  official  stupidity,  ii.  487 

Ballot,  The,  i.  125  ;  in  America,  i.  282  ; 

iii,  291—296,  349 
Bankes,  Mr.  Geo.,  i.  72 ;  ii.  80,  417 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  The,  i.  472 
Baptist    Society  for    Foreign    Missions, 

The,  iii.  70 
Bamum,  Mr.,  the  American  showman, 

ii.  392,  393 
Barrow  and  Donkey  Club,  The,  iii.  272 
Bartle  Frere,  Sir,  iii.  361,  378 
Basle,  ii.  177 

Bates,  Mr.,  and  French  finance,  ii.  384 
Baths  of  sxu-prise,  i.  91 
Bathurst,  Lord  and  Lady,  i.  77  ;  letter 

from  Lord  Bathurst,  i.  97 
Beaconsfield,  Lord  [see  Disraeli) 
Beaufort,  Duchess  of,  i.  437  ;  ii.  226,  491 
Bedchamber  question.  The,  i.  243 — 245 
Bedlam,  i.  91 ;  horrors  of,  i.  92—96 
Beecher-Stowe,  Mrs.,  ii.  438 
Belhaven,  Lord,  at  Wishaw,  ii.  227 
Bell,  Dr.,  of  St.  Andrews,  i.  126 
Bentinck,  LordWm.,  i.  113 
Berne  and  Sabbath-keeping,  ii.  180 
Bible,   Eevision  of,  iii.   257,   445,   454; 
study  of,  iii.  445,  446  ;  defence  of,  iii. 
463 
Bible   Society,   Translations  of,    at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,    ii.    342; 
agents  of,  in  China,  ii.  440,  441 
Bickersteth,  Rev.  E.,  i.  41,  359  ;  ii.  310, 

362,  398,  399 
Binney,  Dr.  Thomas,  iii.  £76,  351 
Birmingham  and  London  Railway,  i.  236 
"Bishop  Maker,"  The,  on  his  defence, 

ui.  194—202 
Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  The,  i.  369 
Bishops,  Opposition  of,  to  the  Religious 

Worship  BiU,  ii.  516—518 
Black  Boy  Alley,  i.  483 
Bleaching  and  Dye-Works  Bill,  ii.  206 
Blind,  Indigent,  i.  273 
Blue  Books,  Value  of,  iii.  468 
Board  of  Education,  i.  248,  255 
Board  of  Health,  ii.  295 ;  its  work,  ii. 
295 — 301 ;  Lord  Ashley  resigns  Chair- 
manship of,  ii.  318,   319  ;  sanitation, 
ii.  442  ;  antagonism  to,  ii.  443 ;  a  new 
master,    ii.    443;    old  Board    extin- 
guished, ii.  445 


Board  Schools,  iii.  263—267 

"Bobby,"  Derivation  of,  i.  134 

' '  Bokhara  "  Burnes,  i.  440 

Bologna,  i.  178 

"Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  i.  270 

Books  for  students,  i.  127 

Booth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  iii.  433 

Bosnian  refugees,  iii.  382 

Bowles'  opinion  of  Cranbome,  i.  46 

Bradlaugh,   Mr.,   at    Northampton,    iii. 

354,  417,  434,  444 
Brahminism,  A  dying  effort  of,  iii.  .54 
Brewster,  Sir  David,  ii.  227 
Bribery  at  elections,  ii.  425 
Brickfield  children,  iii.  290 
Brieg,  Switzerland,  i.  173 
Bright,  Eight  Hon.  John,  i.  495  ;  opposes 

Ten  Hours  BiU,  ii.  22;    millowners' 

advocate,  ii.  27  ;  apology  of,  ii.  28 ; 

factory  legislation,  ii.  49,  114,  210  ; 

relays  and  shifts,  ii.  200,  201 ;  mills 

at  Rochdale,  ii.  130 — 136  ;  subdivision 

of    parishes,    ii.    279 ;    Ecclesiastical 

Titles  BUI,  ii.  336  ;  India  BiU,  iU.  68  ; 

Palmerston's  estimate  of,  iiL  187 
British  and    Foreign  Bible   Society,   ii 

170,  342—346 
British  Orphan  School  in  Paris,  ii.  240 
Broadlands,  i.  319 
Broadmoor  Asylum,  iii.  119 
BroadwaU  Infant  Ragged  School,  ii.  151 ; 

its  founder,  ii.  219 
Brockington  Avenue,  i.  30 
Brougham,  Lord,  i.  61,  67  ;  ii.  53,   191, 

210,  519 
Broughton,  Lord,  i.  143,  144 
Bulgarian  atrocities.  The,  iii.  374— 376, 389 
BuU  Ring,  Birmingham,  i.  256 
BuUer,  Charles,  Death  of,  ii.  274 
Bunsen,  Baron,  and  his  mission,  i.  366, 

372,  373,  380  ;  ii.  183  ;  iii.  82,  100 
Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  i.  85  ;  iii.  461 
Burglars  and  emigration,  ii.  265 
Burgundy,  Plains  of,  i.  171 
Burial  Clubs,  ii.  465 
Burial  of  Nonconformists,  iii.  459 
"  Burking  "  system  of  the  newspapers,  ii. 

457 
Burnes,  "  Bokhara,"  i.  440 
Burning  questions  of  the  day,  i.  349 
Busby,  Dr.,  i.  38 
Butler,  Dr.,  at  Harrow,  i.  43,  48 


Cabal,  Sir  A.  Ashley  and  the,  i.  16 

Cabul,  Affairs  at,  i.  447 

Calico  print-works.  Children  in,  ii.  87  ; 

BiU  introduced,  ii.  87,  112 
California  and  the  gold  diggings,  ii.  371 
Calvin's  Commentaries,  iii.  21 
CcOnhrian  QvMHerly,  i.  74 
Cambridge  House  parties,  iii.  190 
Canada,  Notes  on,  ii.  303 
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Cannes,  i.  193 

Canning,  Lady,  on  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
iii.  62,  63 

Canning,  Lord,  Indian  proclamation  of, 
iii.  65—68 

Canning,  Mr.,  i.  58,  61,  63,  64  ;  provision 
for  his  family,  i.  68  ;  illness  and 
death  of,  i.  70,  71 

Canon  Law,  ii.  332 

Capital  punishment,  ii.  281 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  ii.  325 ;  his  mani- 
festo, ii.  326 

Cardwell,  Mr.  (Viscount  Cardwell),  i.  390 

Carisbrooke  Castle,  iii.  416 

Carlsbad,  Visit  to,  i.  496,  501 

Carlsruhe,  ii.  174 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  ii.  239 

Carnival  of  Nice,  The,  i.  91 

Carolina,  ii.  148 

Carpenter,  Dr.  Lant,  i.  237 

Carse  of  Gowrie,  The,  i.  268 

Castle  Howard,  i.  280 

Catacombs  at  Rome,  The,  i.  186 

Catholic  Church  in  England,  The,  i.  387 

Catholic  emancipation,  i.  85, 109  ;  ii.  97 

Catholic  Switzerland,  i.  173 

Catholics,  A  friend  of  the,  i.  57,  61 

Cattle  plague  in  Britain,  The,  iii.  182 

Cattle,  WUd  white,  i.  276 

Cavour,  Count,  ii.  434 ;  on  Italian 
freedom,  iii.  80,  96,  100 

Centenary  of  Sunday  Schools,  iii.  415 

Central  Board  of  Health,  ii.  253 

Chalmers  (Dr. ),  in  Tron  Church,  i.  53 

Chambers,  Mr.  Thomas,  iii.  278 

Chancellorship  of  Oxford  University,  ii. 
386 

Changamier,  General,  ii.  316 

"Characteristics,"  The,  i.  25;  the  con- 
troversy it  occasioned,  26 

Charity  Organisation  Society,  The,  iii. 324 

Charleston,  ii.  148 

Chartist  movement.  The,  i.  301,  303,  322, 
433;  ii.  237,242 

Chatsworth,  i.  280 

Cheap  bread,  i.  338 

Cheap  trains  for  workmen,  iii.  118 

Chichester  training-ship.  The,  iii.  207 

ChUd  labour  in  1833,  i.  137—139;  in 
mines  and  collieries,  i.  305,  413 — 418 ; 
in  calico  print-works,  ii.  87 ;  half- 
time,  ii.  129—133 ;  iii.  289,  290 

ChUdren,  Cruelty  to,  418,  451 

Children  in  slavery,  i.  306 

Children's  Dangerous  Performances  Act, 
iii.  487 

Children's  Employment  Commission,  i. 
325,  451 ;  ii.  86—90  ;  iii.  155,  224,  289 

ChiUmgham  Castle,  i.  275 

Chimney-Sweepers  BUI,  Hostility  to,  i. 
294 ;  apprentices,  i.  297  ;  ii.  360,  479, 
523 ;  iii.  151—158 

China  and  Christianity,  ii.  439 ;  mission 
to,  ii.  441 


China  War,  The,  i.  440 

Chinese  difliculties,  iii.  38 — 43 

Ghisholm,  Mrs.,  and  colonisation,  ii.  339 

Cholera,  Outbreak  of,  ii.  294—300,  455  ; 
Scotch  memorialists,  ii.  455 — 4.57 

Cholmondeley  Castle,  i.  437 

Christ,  Second  Coming  of,  i.  442,  503  ; 
ii.  116,  226,  227  ;  iii.  10,  22,  310 

Christian  heroes  in  India,  iii.  64 — 66 

Christian  Sabbath,  Defence  of,  ii.  304  et 
passifn 

Christianity,  in  Russia,  ii.  462 ;  in  India, 
iii.  108—110 

Christians  in  Turkey,  ii.  459,  463 

Christmas  at  St.  Giles's,  i.  384 

Church  appointments,  iii.  191 — 202 

Church  Congresses,  Objections  to,  iii.  282 

Church  extension,  i.  294 

Church  Missionary  Society,  i.  366  ;  ii. 
171 

Church  nominations,  ii.  490 

Church  of  St.  Agostino,  i.  186 

Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  i.  210,  212, 
234,  458 ;  ii.  170,  218 ;  iii.  7, 137,  328, 
329,  457 

Church  patronage  under  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  iii.  191—202 

Church  preferments,  iii.  40,  54 

Church  reforms,  i.  208;  iii.  309,  328— 
331,  458 

Cistercian  Nunnery,  i.  439 

Citizenship  of  Tain,  ii.  323 

City  Arabs,  ii.  145 

City  of  the  Phigue,  The,  ii.  295 

Civil  War  in  America,  The,  iii.  126 

Clanricarde,  Lord,  and  Sunday  postal 
labour,  ii.  304 

Clarendon,  Lord,  on  letters  of  marqiie, 
ii.  467  ;  on  the  return  of  the  Jews, 
ii.  478 ;  on  Italian  affairs,  iii.  86 ; 
death  of,  iii.  279 

Clergy  and  people,  i.  490 

Clergy,  The,  and  spiritual  destitution,  ii. 
280 

Clerical  vestments,  iii.  226 

Climbing  boys,  iii.  151 — 158  ;  death  of  a 
boy,  iii.  166,  295,  299,  301 

Clouds  in  the  East,  ii.  458 

Coal  bearing,  i.  415 

Cobbe,  Miss  F.  P.,  Birthday  address  of, 
iii.  425 

Cobden,  Mr.  Richard,  i.  221,  423 ;  Fac- 
tory Bill,  i.  424,  425 ;  exposure  of  fac- 
tory districts,  ii.  23  ;  children  in  print- 
works, ii.  89;  reduction  of  hours  of 
labour,  ii.  128,  210 ;  on  education  and 
sanitation,  ii.  447 — 449 ;  the  Chinese 
difficulty,  iii.  39 ;  Palmerston's  opinion 
of,  iii.  187 

Coercion  BiU,  Irish,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
ii.  137 

Coincidence  of  names.  A,  ii.  149 

Colenso,  Dr.,  iii.  161—170 

Coliseum  at  Rome.  i.  185 
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Collieries  and  female  labour,  ii.  356 
Colliery  BiU,    The,  i.  419  ;  opposed  by 
Cobden,  i.  423  ;  supported  by  Palmer- 
ston,  i.  428 ;  becomes  law,  i.  431 ;  the 
Press  on  the,  i.  436  :  repeal  of,  i.  444, 
491 
Cologne  Cathedral,  i.  499 
Colonisation  of  Palestine,  i.  313 
Combination  Laws  repealed,  i.  131 
Commemoration  Day  at  Oxford,  i.  337 
Common  Lodging  Houses  Bill,  ii.  420 
Communion  with  God,  iii.  12 
Confessional  in  the  Church  of  England, 

The,  ii.  403  ;  iii.  336,  337 
Conservative  working  men,  iii.  223 
Conservatives  and  hereditary  nobility,  ii. 

302 
Continental  Sunday,  A,  i.  509 
"Conversation  "  Sharpe,  i.  61 
Converts  to  Rome,  ii.  94 
Convocation,  Revival  of,  ii.  403 
Cooper,  John,  i.  13  ;  marriage  of,  i.  14  ; 

son  of,  i.  14,  15 
Cora  Linn,  i.  275 

Cornelius,  the  German  artist,  i.  304 
.  Corn-Law  agitation,  i.  335 — 340  ;  Col. 
Napier  on,  i.  363  ;  Sir  E.  Peel,  i.  410  ; 
ii.  82  ;  George  Bankes,  ii.  80 ;  change 
of  opinion  concerning,  ii.  116, 117, 133 ; 
Lord  Ashley  on,  iL  118—120,  126,  127, 
189 ;  Melbourne  on,  ii.  120 ;  Free- 
traders and  protection,  ii.  120 ;  a 
prophecy,  ii.  121;  Peel's  conversion 
to  Free-trade,  ii.  126 ;  Royal  assent 
to  Corn  and  Customs  BiU,  ii.  137  ; 
repeal  of  Corn  Laws,  ii.  212 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  Repeal  of,  i. 

57 
Corsbie,  Mrs.,  iii.  279,  449,  450 
Costermongers'  movement,  History  of,  iii. 

268—275,  313,  323,  351—353 
Costers'  Hall,  Opening  of,  iii.  431 
Cottage  accommodation,  ii.  367 — 69  ;  iii. 

256 
Cotton  famine  in  England,  iii.  137 
Cotton  mill  near  Pottendorf ,  i.  508 
Cotton  supply,  iii.  126—128 
Cotton  trade,  The,  i.  135 
Council    on    Education    constituted,    i. 

255 
County  Industrial  Schools,  ii.  431 
County  Lunatic  Asylums,  ii.  62 
Coursing  at  Oxford,  i.  15 
Cowper,  fifth  Earl,  i.  110,  170  ;  death  of, 

iu.  36,  37 
Cowper,  Lady  [see  Palmerston,  Lady) 
Cowper,  Mr.  W.,  ii.  41,  79,  226 ;  iii.  185, 

188 
Cowper  the  poet,  ii.  113 
Coventry,  Lord  Keeper,  i.  16 
Crabbe  the  poet  i.  263 
Crabtree,  Mr.  Mark,  i.  339,  353,  359 
Cranborne  Chase,  i.  46 
Cremation,  ii.  176,  387  ;  iii.  508 


Crichton  Castle,  i.  263 
Cricket  clubs  for  cottagers,  ii.  370 
Crimean    War,    ii.    4.59—464;  misman- 
agement   in    the    commissariat    de- 
partment, ii.   487  ;  the  Coalition  Go- 
vernment resign,    ii.    489 ;   Sanitary 
Commission,   ii.  495,   .500;  death  of 
the  Czar,  ii.  501 ;  peace  declared,  iii. 
34 
Criminal  Bill,  ii.  245 
Criminal  lunatics,  iii.  118 — 121 
Crippled  children,  iii.  113 
Cropley  Ashley,  sixth  Earl  of  Shaftes- 

■   bury,  i.  27,  28 
Cropley,  Sir  John,  i.  24 
Cruelty  in  asylums,  i.  99 
Cruelty  to  animals,  i.  130,  180 
Cruelty  to  children  in  schools,  ii.  281 
"  Cry  of  the  chUdren,"  The,  L  1.39 
Crystal  Palace  on  Sundays,  The,  iii.  28 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  i.  123 
Cumloden,  ii.  271,  272 
Curious  episode.  A,  ii.  425,  42G 
Customs  at  Oxford,  i.  15 
Cybele,  Festival  of,  i.  191 

D 

Danish  question,  iii.  176 

Day  of  hiimiliation,  ii.  495 

Dean  Law,  iii.  441,  442 

Dean  Stanley,  iii.  333,  334  ;    death  of, 

iii.  427 
Dean's  Yard  flower  show,  iii.  334 
Debt,  Fear  of,  iii.  244,  245 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bm,  iii.  276,  285, 

487 
Deer  at  Cranborne,  i.  46 
Defenders  of  Religion  and  its  enemies, 

iii.  19 
Democracy,  Progress  of,  ii.  440 
Denison,  Archdeacon,  iii.- 168 — 170 
Denison,  Mr.  Evelyn,  i.  77,  .506 
Depression  in  trade,  i.  432,  450 
Derby,  Lord,  Ministry  of,  ii.  378,  379 ;  on 

Convocation,  ii.  403  ;  defeat  of,  ii.  40.S 
Desanctis,  a  presbyter,  ii.  433 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  i.  280 
Dickens,  Charles,  Letter  from,  i.  227  :  on 

Ragged  Schools,  i.  484-488  ;  iii.  298 
Dillwyn,  Mr.,  Lunacy  Commission  of ,  iii. 

380 
Discipline  of  suffering,  iii.  319 
Disraeli,  The  Right  Hon.  Benjamin,  i. 

285  :  ii.  96,  100  (Lord  Beaconsfield). 

379,   407  ;  iii.  214,  217,  234,  237,  326, 

327,  361,  366,  389,  391,  401,  414,  421 
Disruption  in  Scotland,  i.  493 
Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill,  ii.  57 
Distress  in  Ireland,  ii.  276 
Divided  parties,  i.  67 
Divine  authorship  of  the  Bible,  iii.  6,  7, 

17,19 
Divine  Providence,  Operations  of,  iii.  10 
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Dog,  Death  of  a  favourite,  i.  72 

Dogmatic  truth,  iii.  7 

Donkey,  Presentation  of  a,  iii.  273 

Donkeys  and  ponies  of  costers,  iii.  273, 
490 

Doulton,  Mr.,  of  Lambeth,  ii.  232 

Drainage  Bill,  i.  362 

Dressmakers  and  milliners,  ii.  3,  523 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  M. ,  ii.  472 

Drummond,  Mr.,  Assassination  of,  i.  449 

Drunkards  Bill,  iii.  408 

Druses  and  Maronites  in  Syria,  iii.  100 

Dryden  on  the  first  Earl,  i.  17  ;  on  the 
second  Earl,  i.  22 

Dublin  Mansion  House  Eelief  Com- 
mittee, ii.  118 

Duchy  of  Lancaster,  ii.  491 

"Duck  puddle  "  at  Harrow,  i.  45 

Dudley,  Lord,  i.  80 

Duel,  ChaUenge  to  a,  ii.  426,  429 

Dugdale's  mill,  ii.  72 

Duncombe,  Mr.  T.,  on  the  Lunacy  Law, 
ii.  112,  113 

Dunkeld,  i.  268 

Durham  Letter,  The  famous,  ii.  326,  327 

Dutch  fair.  A,  ii.  180 

Duty  on  imported  food,  ii.  379 

Dwelling-houses  of  the  poor,  ii.  144,  15.5, 
156,  159 ;  iii.  356 

Dying  gift.  A,  i.  40 

B 

Early  closing  movement,  iii.  33 
Early  factory  legislation,  i.  141 
Early  reformers.  Fanaticism  of,  i.  268 
East  India  Company,  i.  104,  464 ;  opium 
traffic  encouraged  by,  i.  465 ;  opium 
monopoly  questioned,  i.  467 ;  debate 
in  Parliament,  i.  473 ;  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde  and  the,  ii.  6 ;  indictment  of 
the,  ii.  11,  269 ;  iii.  66—69 
"  Ecce  Homo,"  iii.  164,  353 
Ecclesiastical  appointments,  iii.  40,  54, 

191,  202 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill,  iii.  234,  301, 

341,  346 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  BiU,  ii  338 
Edinburgh,  ii.  265,  272 
Education  and  Bible  reading,  ii.  114 
Edvication  and  ignorance  in  England,  i. 

127,  131—195,  452  ;  ii.  214,  447 
Education  and  local  rates,  ii.  522 
Education  Bill,  The,  iii.  263—267,  303 
Election  expenses  in  1830,  i.  119,  120 
Electric  telegraphy,  its  first  use,  ii.  230 
Elementary  education,  i.  248,  2.55 
Elgin,  Lady,  ii.  316 
Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist,  iii.  22 
EUenborough,  Lord,   i.    446 ;  Proclama- 
tion of,   i.   447 ;    on    pacilication  of 
India,  i.  487  ;  on  Scinde,  ii.  7 ;  iii. 
65—68 
Ellice,  Rt.  Hon.  Edward,  1.  317—319 


Emigration  of  ragged  scholars,  ii.  254 — 
258  ;  grant  made,  ii.   2.58 ;   farewell 
address,   ii.  259;  scheme  before  Par- 
liament, ii.  290 ;  the  conditions,  ii. 
291 ;    grant  withdrawn,    ii.    293 ;    a 
letter   on   the,    Ii.    293,    294 ;    Miss 
Portal's  bequest,   iii.   308  ;  donation 
from  the  Queen,  ii.  309,  310 ;  progress 
of,  iii.  414 
Emperor  of  France,  ii.  502 
Emperor  of  Germany,  iii.  390 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  England,  ii.  68 
Employment  Cominission,  ii.  622 
England  and  Rvissia,  ii.  458 — 460 
English  infiuence  abroad,  ii.  505 
English  liberality,  iii.  175 
English  workmen  in  France,  Flight  of,  ii. 

239 
Eselbach,  Steamboats  at,  i.  500 
"Essays    and  Reviews,"  iii.    162,    255, 

353 
Esterhazy,  Prince,  i.  506,  508 
Evangelical  Alliance,  The,  ii.  184 
Evangelical  party,  iii.  3  et  passim 
Evangelisation  of  Italy,  The,  iii.  124, 125 
Evangelisation  of  the  East,  The,  iii.  179 
Evening  classes  for  young  men,  ii.  370 
Evening  communion,  iii.  461 
Exeter  Hall  Special  Services,  iii.  47  ;  in- 
inhibition   issued,   iii.  48 ;  action  of 
the  Nonconformists,  iii.  49 ;   of    the 
Bishops,  iii.  50 — 53 ;   the  Services  le- 
galised, iii.  54 
Exhibition  of  1851,  ii.  341 
Extension  of  the  Suffrage,  ii.  373 
Extra-mural  Interment  BiU,  ii.  318,  442 


Facilities  of  "Worship  Bill,  iii.  335 
Factories  and  mills  in  India,  iii.  363,  405 
Factories,  Mr.  Grant  on,    i.    360 ;    Col. 
Napier  on,  i.  363  ;  Education  I3ill,  i. 
457  ;  debate  on  regulation  of  labour 
in,  ii.  17—36;   reports  of  inspectors 
of,  ii.  17 
Factory  Bills,    i.    360,    363,   403,    409, 
423,   426 ;    Palmerston's   support,    i. 
426  ;  ii.  21  ;  approved  by  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  i.  427  ;  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill  passes,  ii.  194 ;   its  advantages, 
ii.  203 
Factory  labour.  Evils  of,  ii.  24 
Factory  legislation,  i.  88,  99,   135,  139, 
141 — 151,  303  ;  opening  of  schools,  i. 
131,  154  ;  apprentice  system,  i.  137  ; 
white  slaves,   i.   142  ;    Mr.     Sadler's 
Bill,  i.  147, 153  ;  a  Royal  Commission, 
i.   159 ;   report  issued,  i.  163  ;   Lord 
Althorp's  Bill,  i.   166  ;  education  of 
children,  i.  195 ;  Act  of  1833,  i.  194  ; 
found   inoperative,   i.    213 ;   amend- 
ment   thereof,     i.     219 ;      Cobden's 
opinion,   i.  221;  Regulation  Act,  i. 
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223  ;  inquiry  into  Mills  and  Factories 
Ant,  i.  304;  report  of  Commission,  i. 
329  ;  Lord  Ashley's  BiU,  i.  403 ;  op- 
posed by  Peel,  i.  403 ;  approved  by 
Queen,  i.  427  ;  Extension  Act  of  1864, 
i.  452 ;  Education  Bill,  i.  457  ;  pro- 
gress of' legislation,  ii.  73,  189—194  ; 
retrospect,  ii.  209  ;  friends  and  foes, 
ii.  209—211 ;  the  BUI  of  1874,  iii. 
386  ;  Factory  Consolidation  Bill,  iii. 
386  ;  Factories  and  "Workshops  Act, 
iii.  387 

Factory  operatives  and  the  Countess  of 
Shaftesbury,  iii.  Ill,  112 

Factory  tour  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, i.  3-16  ;  ii.  71,  72,  135,  136 

Fairbairn,  Mr.,  the  engineer,  ii.  376 

Fallen  among  thieves,  ii.  266 

Famine  in  England,  Threatened,  ii.  118  ; 
in  Ireland,  ii.  213 

Fanaticism  of  early  reformers,  i.  268 

Farm  schools,  iii.  208 

Feargus  O'Connor,  i.  433  ;  ii.  237 

Female  education  in  the  East,  iii.  511 

Female  suffrage,  iii.  285 

Festival  of  the  religious  societies,  i.  5 

Field  Lane  Ragged  School,  i.  482,  485  ; 
li.  341,  416 

Fielden,  Mr.  John,  M.P.,  i.  194,  196;  ii. 
129—137,  188—194,  198 

Fighting  men  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ii. 
426-^29 

Fire  insurance  offices  and  climbing  boys, 
i.  300 

Fishbourne,  Admiral,  iii.  433,  435—440 

Flax  mill  at  Pottendorf,  i.  508 

Fleet  ditch,  i.  483 

Flower  Girls'  Mission,  Iii.  320,  490,  519 

Flower  shows,  iii.  33,  34 

Fly  shuttles,  i.  32 

Follett,  Mr.  "W.,  i.  124 

Foreign  taste,  ii.  436 

Forster,  Mr.  John,  iii.  365 

Forster,  Mr.  "W.  E. ,  Education  scheme  of, 
iii.  263—267,  423  ;  in  Ireland,  i.  415 

Forum  at  Rome,  The,  i.  185 

Fountains  in  Swiss  villages,  ii.  178 

Fox  Maule,  Mr.  (Lord  Panmure),  i.  226 

France  arud  her  resources,  ii.  384 

France,  England,  and  Russia,  ii.  460,  461 

Franco-Prussian  War,  iii.  280 

Frankfort,  Free  city  of,  i.  500,  513 

Fraudulent  bailiff.  A,  iii.  149 

Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  i.  364  ; 
godfather  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
i.  381 ;  in  England,  i.  400 

Free  industries,  i.  452 

Freeland  (Lord  Ruthven's),  ii.  227 
Freethinking  German-,  ii.  177 

Free-trade  (see  Corn-Law  agitation) 
French  aggressions  in  'J  ahiti,  ii.  16 
French  andEnglish  Sundays,  iii.  27.  2S 
French  Emperor  visits  England,  ii.  .502 
French  Revolution  of  18.51,  ii.  377 


Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  iii.  361,  378 

Freshmen  at  Oxford,  i.  16 

Friend  (The)  of  the  friendless,  i  96 

Friendly  Societies,  i.  132 

Friends  and  foes,  ii.  121 

Fry,  Mr.,  i.  463,  465 

Fry,  Mr.  Wm.  Storrs,  ii.  70 

Fry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Illness  of,  ii  68,  221 

Fugitive  notes,  i.  53,  194 

Fugitive  slave  law,  ii.  394 

Funeral  reform,  ii.  176 

Future  judgment,  iii,  14 


G 

Gaelic  Kfe,  i.  269 

Galloway  House,  ii.  226,  271 

Garbett,  Rev.  James,  i.  390—398 

Garden  allotments,  ii.  370 

Garfield,  General,  Death  of,  iii.  428 

Garibaldi,  General,  and  Italian  freedom, 
iii.  80,  95  ;  invited  to  visit  England, 
iii.  96  ;  in  England,  iii.  172 

Garter,  Order  of  the,  declined,  il  474, 
475  ;  accepted,  iii.  132—136 

Gates  of  Somnauth,  i.  446 

Geneva  Red  Cross  Association,  il  488 

Geneva,  Visit  to,  i.  172  ;  ii.  454 

Genoa,  ii.  432 

Gent,  Mr.  Joseph,  ii.  147, 149 ;  iu.  271, 
395,  401,  474,  475 

George  IV.,  i.  289 

George  Yard,  Whitechapel,  iii.  400,  470 

German  life,  ii.  175 

German  philosophy,  ii.  177 

Ghent,  City  of,  ii.  173 

Gifts  and  legacies,  iii.  509,  510 

Girls'  refuges,  ui.  208,  279  ;  iii.  388 

Gladstone,  The  Eight  Hon.  Wm.  Ewart, 
i.  211,  377  ;  favours  Puseyism,  i.  393  ; 
Colliery  Bill,  i.  429 ;  Collegiate  in- 
stitutions, i.  444 ;  on  Dissent,  ii. 
59;  non- placet  at  Oxford,  ii.  93; 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
ii.  95 ;  Maynooth  grant,  ii.  98  ;  Ten 
Hours  BUI,  ii.  207—210  ;  lay  com- 
municants, ii.  269 — 271 ;  revival  of 
Convocation,  ii.  404 — 406 ;  Minis- 
terial aspirations,  ii.  490;  resigns 
office,  ii.  506  ;  the  Manchester  school, 
iii.  171,  179  ;  Pahnerston's  estimate 
of,  iii.  187,  202 ;  love  of  power,  iii. 
217  ;  Irish  Church,  iii.  235  ;  Pi-envier, 
iii.  239,  240  ;  Dr.  Temple's  appoint- 
ment, iii.  255  ;  Education  scheme,  iii. 
265—267  ;  female  suffrage,  iii.  285 ; 
Public  Worship  BiU,  iii.  347,  348 ; 
on  "the  stump,"  iii.  349,  451 ;  Bul- 
garian atrocities,  iii.  375,  389;  at 
Greenwich,  iii.  393  ;  Irish  Land  Laws, 
iii.  418,  453;  Home  Rule,  iii.  500 

Glasgow  Blind  School,  i.  274 
Glasgow,  freedom  of  the  city,  iii.  297 
Glasgow  Home  for  Incurables,  i.  266 
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Glasgow  Registration  Court,  i.  274 
Glasgow  riots  in  184d,  ii.  239 
Gleaning  in  the  cornfields,  i.  269 
Gobat,  Dr. ,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  171 
Goderioh,  Lord,  as  Premier,  i.  71 
Golden  Lane  Mission,  iii.  268—275 
Gordon,  Mr.  Robert,  i.  96 
Gough,  Mr.  J.  B.,  ii.  483 ;  iii.  323 
Gould,  Mr.  Nathaniel,  i.  142 
Graham,    Sir  James,  i.  456 ;  Education 

Bill,  i.  457  ;  as  a  peacemaker,  i.  4oS ; 

on  teaching  of  Scripture,  i.  457,  4fil ; 

the  opium  monopoly,    i.   466,   477  ; 

Twelve  Hours  Bill,  ii.  17  ;  advice  to 

Lord  Ashley,  ii.  22 — 32  ;  unpopular, 

ii.37;  character,  i.  478;  ii.   38,  39; 

Vice-royalty  of  Ireland,  ii.  43 ;  Lunacy 

Laws,*  ii.  65,  78 ;  Irish  Secretaryship, 

ii.  84  ;  supports  Lunacy  Bills,  ii.  112  ; 

resigns  office,  ii.    506  ;  death  of,  iii. 

136 
Grant,  Mr.  PhiHp,  i.  360 ;  ii.  189,  210 
Grant,  Mr.  E.,  on  the  Jews'  Disabilities, 

ii.  230 
Granville,  Lord,  i.  117 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  The,  ii.  341 
"  Great  Unwashed,"  The,  i.  337  et passim 
Greek  brigandage,  iii.  279 
Greek  chair  at  Oxford  and  Dr.  Jowett, 

in.  169—170 
Greville,  Mr.  Charles,  ii.  51—53 
Grey,  Sir  George,  ii.  200,  211,  232,  246, 

293,  298,  304,  358  _ 
Grindelwald  glacier,  ii.  179 
Grosvenor,  Lord  Robert,  ii.  431 
Grotto  of  shells  at  Cranborne,  i.  31 
Guildhall    meeting   of    Ragged    School 

Union,  iii.  421—425 
Guizot,  M.,  i.  309, 317  ;  on  the  appeal  of 

the  Queen  of  Tahiti,  ii.  14 
Gurney,  Mr.  Samuel,  i.  463 
Guthrie,  Dr.,  ii.  219 
Gutter  children,  ii.  410 
Gyulai,  Proclamation  of,  iii.  86 


Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Introduction  of,  i. 
18  ;  suspended  in  Ireland,  ii.  276 

Habitual  Drunkards  BiU,  iii.  408 

Haldane,  Mr.  Alexander,  ii.  400,  485, 
489  ;  iii.  3,  35, 125,  130, 170,  178,  181, 
200,  253,  264,  282,  283,  328,  338, 
375,  376,  410,  441 ;  death  of,  iii.  438 

Hampden,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  232 

Handel,  the  composer,  i.  26 

Hanway,  Jonas,  i.  295 

Hardinge,  Lord,  ii.  140—143,  269,  301 

Hargreaves,  Mr.  J.,  and  the  spinning 
jenny,  i.  132 

Harrow  and  its  associations,  i.  43,  47 

Harrow  Churchyard,  ii.  288 

Harrow  Hill  and  philanthropy,  i.  49 


Hartinjton,  Marquis  of,  iii.  87;  382, 
383 

Harvest  home  at  St.  Giles,  iii.  37 

Havelook,  Sir  Henry,  iii.  64,  72 

Health  of  Towns  Act,  ii.  253 

Heber,  Bishop,  Death  of,  i.  101,  102, 110 

Heidelberg,  Palace  of,  i.  512 

Herbert,  Mr.  Sidney,  ii.  .506 

Hersohel,  Sir  Wm. ,  iii.  450 

High  Church  party.  The,  i.  211 

"  High  morality"  at  Court,  i.  357 

Highland  hamlets  and  Hottentot  kraals, 
i.  269 

Hindley's  Factory  Bill,  i.  219 ;  ii.  136 

Hoare,  Mr.  Joseph,  iii.  509 

Hobhouse,  Sir  John,  i.  143,  144 

Hoffman,  Prof.,  ii.  177 

Holborn  Hill  and  its  alleys,  i.  1 

Holland  House,  iii.  485 

Holland,  Mr.  George,  iii.  400,  510 

HoUoway,  Mr.  Thomas,  iii.  122,  123 

Holloway  Sanatorium,  The,  iii.  122 

Holy  Land,  Interest  in  the,  i.  238,  364 

Holy  places  in  Palestine,  ii.  458,  459 

Holyrood  House,  i.  266 

Homburg,  Visit  to,  iii.  252 

Home  of  the  Ashleys,  i.  28 

Home  Ride,  iii.  500 

Homeless  boys,  iii.  205 

Homes  for  the  insane,  ii.  61 

Honours  to  worthy  men,  iii.  191 

Home,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  38 

Horner,  Mr.  Leonard,  i.  131 

Horrors  of  Bedlam,  i.  90 — 94 ;  of  the  fac- 
tory system,  i.  138 

Horsman,  Mr.,  ii.  312 

Horticulture  in  India,  i.  83 

Hoars  of  labour,  Restriction  of,  in  fac- 
tories, i.  143 

House  of  Lords  a  Register  Office,  ii.  454 

Household  Suffrage  Act  of  1867,  The, 
i.  125 ;  iii.  221 

Houses  of  Detention,  ii.  424 

Housing  the  poor,  ii.  154,  347 ;  iii.  491 — 
494 

Hudson,  Mr.,  at  Turin,  ii.  434 

Hume,  Mr.  Joseph,  i.  60,  466  ;  ii.  190, 
279 

Humanising  the  working  classes,  ii.  315 

Humanity  and  the  name  of  Ashley,  ii.  66 

Husbandry  in  India,  i.  83 

Huxley,  Prof. ,  on  religion,  iii.  282 

Uyde  Park  riot,  iii.  214 


Ibraham  Pasha,  i.  303 

Idiots  in  Britain  in  1844,  iL  62 ; 

Idle  ecclesiastics,  ii.  280 

Immorality  in  France,  ii.  316 

Improvement      Building       Companies, 

Metropolitan,  ii.  418 
Impure  literature,  iii.  469 
Incarnation,  The,  iii.  13 
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Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  The,  i. 
273,  274 

Industrial  classes  and  emigration,  ii.  291 ;' 
refuges,  ii.  413 

Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  The,  ii.  312, 
341 

Industrial  legislation,  Necessity  for,  i.  8 
—11 

Industrial  schools  in  counties,  ii.  431 

Inglis,  Sir  Eobert,  i.  426;  ii.  82,  361, 
522 

Inherited  estates  and  new  difficulties,  ii. 
365—368 

India,  i.  82,  100  ;  work  for,  i.  100 ;  con- 
version of,  i.  104  ;  agriculture  in,  i, 
84 ;  mills  and  factories  in,  ui.  405 

India  BiU,  iii.  68 

Indian  cotton,  iii.  126 — 128 

Indian  famine,  iii.  127 

Indian  Mutiny,  The,  iii.  54 — 69  ;  subject 
of  special  prayer,  iii.  55 ;  fund  for  re- 
lief of  the  sufferers,  iii.  57 ;  origin  of 
the  insurrection,  iii.  58,  59 ;  Lady 
Canning  on  the  mutilations,  iii.  61 — 
63 

Insane,  The  (see  Lunacy) 

Insanity  of  the  poet  Cowper,  ii.  113 

Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  iii.  6,  7, 
17,  19,  202,  463^65 

Insurance  Oifices  and  climbing  boys,  i. 
295—303 

Insurrections  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  ii. 
241 

Intemperance,  Evils  of,  iii.  324 

Interlaken,  ii.  178 

Interment  BiU,  ii.  318,  320 

Inventions,  Progress  of,  i.  136 

Inverary  Castle,  ii.  272 

Inverness,  i  269 

lona  and  Staffa,  iii.  339 

Ireland  and  England,  Severance  of,  iii. 
252 

Ireland  and  famine,  ii.  182,  183 ;  in 
distress,  ii.  276 

Ireland  and  the  Irish,  ii.  99 

Irish  Church,  The,  i.  196  ;  temporalities 
of,  i.  208  ;  ii.  58—60 ;  iii.  235—2.50 

Irish  Coercion  BiU,  The,  ii.  137 

Irish  Registration  Bill,  The,  i.  329 

Italian  freedom  and  the  Papacy,  iii.  79  ; 
events  leading  to  war,  iii.  80  ;  war 
declared,  iii.  81 ;  opinions  of  Persigny, 
Cavour,  and  Garibaldi,  iii.  89 — 96  ; 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  iii.  97 

Italian  honours,  iii.  284 

Italian  scenery,  i.  181 

Italy,  i.  170  ;  iii.  124 


"  Jack  Cade  "  legislation,  ii.  36,  52 
* '  Jack  Ketch's  "  warren,  i.  483 
Jackson,  T. ,  City  missionary,  ii.  265 
Jerusalem  and  Jewish  people,  i.  233,  310 


Jerusalem  Bishopric,  i.  36.5,  375 ;  first 
Bishop,   i.  371 ;   his  death,  ii.    105  ; 
second  Bishop,  ii.  171 
Jews  at  Carlsbad,  i.  502 
Jews  in  Parliament,  i.  238,  311,  315,  330, 

375 ;  ii.  232,  364,  492  ;  iii.  75 
Jews  in  Russia,  ii.  08,  69  ;  ill.  443 
Jews,  Return  of  the,  i.  87  ;  ii.  103,  477 
Jews'  Society,  The,  i.  401 ;  ii.  103 ;  iii. 

209  49.5 
Jocelyn,  Lord,  L  338 ;  ii.  481 ;  iii.  37 
John  Bull  and  Lord  Ashley,  i.  56 
Jones,  Mr.  Ernest,  ii.  237 
Jowett,  Dr.,  and  Greek  chair,  iii.  169 
Joy,  Mary,  Death  of,  iii.  249 
Jubilee  of  London  City  Mission,  iiL  495] 
Jura  Mountains,  The,  i.  171 
Jurston  Street  Ragged  School,  IL  151 
Jury  question  in  Ladia,  The,  i.  108 
Justification  by  faith,  iii.  5 
Juvenile  crime,  conference  at  Birming- 
ham, ii.  430 
Juvenile  delinquency,  iL  422 — 424 
Juvenile  mendicancy  and  crime,  il  423 
Juveniles  in  workshops,  iii.  224,  225 


Kay,  Mr.  J.,  and  the  fly  shuttle,  i.  132 

Keble,  Rev.  John,  i.  387,  389,  397 ;  ii. 
92 

Kingdom  of  Italy,  i.  192 

King's  CoUege,  L  102 

Kinnaird  family.  The,  i.  267 

Kossuth  in  England,  ii.  371 ;  reception, 
ii.  371 ;  leaves  for  America,  ii.  372 : 
resignation  of  Palmerston,  ii  373,  374 


Labourers'  Friend  Society,  ii.  155,  224, 

243 
Labourers'  holiday  at  St.  Giles,  ii.  455 
Labouring  classes,    i.    324 ;   ii.  243 ;  iii. 

116,  236 
Labouring   Classes'    Tenements    Houses 

Act,  iii.  493 
Laity  and  the  Church,  The,  ii.  184,  185 
Lamartine,  M.,  ii.  316 
Lancashire  Cotton  Famine,  The,  iii.  137, 

138 
Lancashire  operatives.    Condition  of,  i. 

137—139 
Land  of  Promise  and  the  Jews,  ii.  477 
Landed  proprietary.  Opposition  to  tne. 

ii.  75 
Lansdowne,  Lord,  ii.  .503 
Law,  Dean,  iii.  441,  442 
Law,  Value  of,  i.  347 
Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  iii.  64,  65 
Lawson,  Sir  AVilfrid,  iii.  415 
Lawsuits,  iii.  171,  203 
Lawyers  and  their  practices,  ii.  453 
Lay  communicants  in  the  Church,  ii.  271 
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Leigh,  Miss,  House  of  Refuge  of,  in  Paris, 
iil.  388 

Letters  of  marque,  ii.  467 

Letters  (Vol.  i.)  to  Lord  Ashley  from 
Lord  Aberdeen,  524  ;  Lord  Bathurst, 
77,  97  ;  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  358,  392; 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  873 ;  Mrs.  Can- 
ning, 58,  64 ;  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
392  ;  Hon.  William  Cowper,  391 ; 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
123 ;  Mr.  FoUett,  124  ;  King  Frederick 
WUliam,  374;  Mrs.  Fry,  495;  Mr. 
W.  Gregson,  398  ;  J.  R.  McCuUoch, 
157 ;  Lord  Melbourne,  237 ;  Lord 
Morpeth,  151 ;  Col.  Napier,  363  ;  Mr. 
Richard  Oastler,  214;  Sir  K.  Peel, 
203,  242,  347,  403,  438,  450,  460; 
H.E.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  427; 
Dr.  Pusey,  394 ;  Mrs.  Southey,  260  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Southey,  115,  146,  156, 
168,  195  ;  Daniel  Webster,  282,  291 ; 
Duke  of  Wellington,  60,  70,  72,  75, 
81,  116,  121,  249 ;  Archdeacon  Wil- 
berforce,  397 

Letters  (Vol.  i.)  from  Lord  Ashley  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  523  ;  Mrs.  Canning, 
65  ;  Mr.  Crabtree,  359  ;  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  123 ;  King 
Fredk.  William,  272  ;  Lord  Morpeth, 
151  ;  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  152 ;  Mr. 
Eoundell  Palmer,  388  ;  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  313 ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  204,  343, 
354,  403,  449,  461 ;  Dr.  Pusey,  395  ; 
Short -Time  Committees,  404;  Mr. 
Robert  Southey,  114 ;  Duke  of  Wel- 
Ungton,  121 ;  Rev.  ■ ,  399 

Letters  (Vol.  ii.)  to  Lord  Ashley  from 
Lord  Aberdeen,  474  ;  Mr.  Bamum's 
agent,  393  ;  J.  Brady  and  J.  Way, 
261 ;  Count  Cavour,  435 ;  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, 467;  Mr.  Gladstone,  269, 
404  ;  Sir  George  Grey,  298  ;  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  142 ;  Lord  Mornington, 
427;  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  469; 
Miss  Nightingale,  .501  ;  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  329  ;  Lady  Palmerston,  493, 
508,  510  ;  Lord  Palmerston,  490,  491 ; 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  56;  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  Consort,  246,  248,  389 ;  Mr. 
Roebuck,  M.P.,  205;  Lord  J.  Russell, 
214,  297,  300,  303,  375  ;  Lord  Stanley, 
465  ;  Caroline  Walker,  294 

Letters  (Vol.  ii.)  from  Lord  Ashley  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  466,  476;  Hon.  Evelyn 
Ashley,  465,  503,  524,  525,  526  ;  Gen- 
try, Clergy,  and  Freeholders  of  Dor- 
set, 118  ;  Sir  George  Grey,  299  ;  Mr. 
Haldane,  402,  485  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Locke, 
147  ;  Lord  Mornington,  429 ;  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  III.,  468,  471;  Lord 
Palmerston,  491,  492  ;  LordPanmure, 
496  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  55  ;  Lord  John 
Russell,  297,  301,  372;  Short-Time 
Committees,  195 


Letters  (Vol.  iii.)  to  Lord  Shaftesbury 
from    Rev.    Thomas    Binney,    276 
Baron  Bunsen,    82;    Lord  Canning. 
62  ;  Lord  Clarendon,  86  ;  Archdeacon 
Denison,    169  ;  Earl  of  Derby,   210 
Mr.    W.    E.    Forster,    266;    General 
Garibaldi,  95,  174;    Mr.   Gladstone. 
267;    Mr.   Robert   Lowe,    223,    238 
Hon.  Russell  Lowell,  429  ;  Lady  Char- 
lotte  Lyster,   425;    Lord    Macaulay. 
72  ;  Archbishop  Manning,    288  ;   Mr, 
J.  Boweu  May,  123  ;  Sir  Moses  Mon 
tefiore,  241 ;  Miss  Nightingale,  145 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  168  ;  Lord  Palmer 
eton,  132,  146 ;  Count  de  Persigny. 
92,    173 ;    Dr.    Pusey,    167 ;   Baron 
Ricasoli,   125  ;  Earl  Stanhope,    108 
Rev.   C.  H.  Spurgeon,  398,  496 ;  Mr. 
Charles  Sumner,   74;  "Tiny,"  474 
Rev.  Rowland  Williams,  50 

Letters  (Vol.  iii.)  from  Lord  Shaftesbury 
to  Dr.  Angus,  260;  Lady  Edith 
Ashley,  441 ;  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley, 
37,  56,  418  ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Ash- 
ley, 413  ;  Lady  Victoria  Ashley,  280, 
341,  389 ;  Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  278 ; 
Count  Cavour,  97  ;  Archdeacon  Deni- 
son, 169  ;  Earl  of  Derby,  211 ;  Admi- 
ral Fishbourne,  435,  438 ;  Lady 
Gainsborough,  314 ;  General  Gari- 
baldi, 95 ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  240  ;  Mr. 
Haldane,  3,  130,  170,  181,  184, 
200,  235,  255 ;  Mr.  Kirk,  242  ;  Hon. 
Russell  Lowell,  428;  Archbishop 
Manning,  288 ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Orsman,  271, 
274,  275,  313,  351,  431 ;  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, 133  ;  Count  de  Persigny,  89,  91, 
172  ;  Mr.  S.  Plimsoll,  M.P.,  327  ;  Dr. 
Pusey,  166 ;  Lady  Shaftesbury,  302, 
304,  305,  306,  307 ;  Rev.  John  Shed- 
lock,  124 ;  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  399  ; 
"Tiny,"  475  ;  Rt.  Hon.  S.  H.  Wal- 
pole,  229 ;  Canon  WUberf  orce,  499  ; 
Mrs. ,  285 

Levies  of  Mr.  Speaker,  iii.  284 

Library  at  St.  Giles's  House,  The,  i.  29 

Life  peerages,  ii.  527  ;  iii.  34 — 36 

Lindsay,  Lord,  Travels  of,  i.  233 

Linlithgow,  i.  266 

Literature,  Efforts  in,  i.  99 

Liverpool,  i.  2.59 

Liverpool,  Lord,  i.  60,  64 

Livingstone,  Dr.,  at  Wimborne  St. 
Giles,  i.  33 

Local  rates  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  ii.  522 

Loch,  Mr.,  Memorandum  to,  i.  83,  107 

Locke,  John,  and  the  Shaftesbury  family 
i.  21 ;  as  tutor  of  the  third  Earl,  22 ; 
choosing  a  wife  for  his  master,  23  ; 
the  Earl's  friendship  for,  i.  24 

Locke,  Mr.  Wm.,  ii.  148,  323 

Lockhart,  "  Life  of  Scott,"  i.  232 ;  death 
of,  ii.  482 
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Lodger  franchise,  The,  iii.  220 
Lodging-house  for  newsboys,  ili.  284 
Lodging-houses  for  the  working  classes, 
ii.  223,  347 ;  inspection  of,  ii.  349,  362 ; 
Charles  Dickens  on,  ii.  362  ;  the  new 
Bill  on,  ii.  420 
London  City  Mission,  ii.  146,  153  et  passim 
London  Missionary  Society,  ii.  441 
London  poor,  The,  ii.  409 
London  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 

Factory  Children,  i.  154 
London  thieves,  ii.  265 
Londonderry,  Lord,  i.  439,  444,  491 
Longford  Election  Committee,  i.  41] 
Lord's  Supper  in  mission  rooms,  iii.  462 
Loretto,  An  incident  at,  i.  180 
Louis  Napoleon  {see  Napoleon  III.) 
Louis  Philippe,  i.  309  ;  ii.  236—238 
Lowe,  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  (Lord  Sher- 

brooke),  iii.  210,  217,  223,  237 
Loyal,  The,  in  Ireland,  iii.  415 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  iii.  460 
Lucca,  Duke  of,  i.  190,  191 
Lucerne,  Lake  of,  ii.  178 
Lunacy  Question,   i.   88;    treatment   of 
lunatics,     i.     90  ;    ii.    64—66  ;    the 
asylums,  i.  92,  93 ;  retreat  at  York, 
i.  93 ;  Lunacy  Board,  i.  95  ;  neglect 
of  lunatics,   i.  95  ;    Gordon's  report, 
i.    96 ;    Lord    Ashley's    speech,    96 ; 
Limacy  Act,  i.  102 — 104  ;  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  i.  234,  410 ;   working  of 
the,    i.    439 ;   report  of,   ii.    60—66 
Irish  criminal  and  pauper  lunatics,  ii, 
65  ;  new  Government  Bill,   ii.    78 
regulation  of  asylums,  ii.    108,  109 
better  treatment  of  the  insane,  ii.  110 , 
efforts  of  Pinel,  Tuke,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends,  ii.  Ill ;  a  lunacy  case,  ii. 
228,    229  ;  Hoxton  Asylum,  ii.  281 
a  work  of  seventeen  years,  ii.  355 
Commission     in     Lunacy,     ii.     366 
Hayes   Park,    ii.   381,  408 ;    criminai 
lunatics,    iii.    118,    119 ;    asylum  for 
middle    classes,    iii.     120 — 122 ;     an 
Amendment     Act,    iii.     139  ;      Mr. 
Dillwyn's      Committee,      iii.      379  ; 
alleged  abuses  of  the  law,  iii.  502 — 
505 
Luther  Commemoration,  iii.  489 

M 

Macaulay,   Mr.  T.  B.    (Lord  Macaulay). 

ii.  49,  211,  239  ;  iii.  71—73,  452 
Macgregor,  Mr.  John,  ii.  342 
Macgregor,  The,  i.  53 
Mackonochie,  Rev.  A.  H.,  iii.  213,  283 
Macleod,  Dr.,  i.  272 
Madhouses  (see  Lunacy) 
Madiai,  Persecution  of,  ii.  389;  mission 

from  England,  ii.  390 
Malmaynes,  Burial-place  of  the,  i.  31 
Malta  College,  ii.  356 ;  iii.  179—181 


Mammiani,  M.,  ii.,  434 

Manifesto  of  the  Czar,  ii.  461 

Manning,  Archdeacon,  joins  the  Roman 

Church,  ii.  338 
Manor  House  at  Cranboume,  i.  46 
Manual  of  Geology,  The,  iii.  384 
Manufacturing  industries  and   hours  of 

labour,  i.  9 
Maoris,  The,  ii.  139,  140 
Maria  Millis,  a  faithful  nurse,  i.  36,  39, 

40,  47,  50 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  i.  80 
Maoronites  and  Druses,  The,  iii.  100 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister, 

iii.  276,  285 
Marsh,  Miss  Catherine,  iii.  12,  432,  .505 
Martineau,  Miss  Harriett,  i.  517—519 
Maule,  Jt.  Fox,  i.  266 
Maurice,    Mr.    F.    D.,    and  the    Oxford 

Address,  i.  506 
"  May  Chairs,"  ii.  344  et  passim 
May  Meetings,  ii.  380  et  pa-'Sin 
May,  Mr.  J.  Bowen,  iii.  123 
Mayne,  Sir  R.,  on  RJagged  Schools,  ii.  313 
Maynooth  College,  ii.  95 ;  Endowments 

Bill,  ii.  96  ;  the  Grant,  ii.  97,  492 
Mayo,  Lady,  iii.  309 
Mazzinglia,  Mr.,  pardoned,  ii.  434 
M'Caul,  Rev.   Alex.,    i.    241,  311,   374  ; 

ii.  488 
M'Culloch,  John  Ramsay,  i.  157 
Mcllvaine,  Dr.,  iii.  328 
M'Naughten,  Daniel,  i.  449 
Medici,  Grand  Duke  of,  i.  190 
Megalesia,  Festival  of,  i,  191 
Mehemet  All,  i.  308—317 
Melbourne,   Lord,  i.  196,  201,  208,  232, 

237,  242,  438,  492 ;  ii.  120,  274 
Memorials  of  the  Ashley-Coopers,  i.  32 
Mendicancy  Bill,  The,  ii.  430 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  The,  iii.  326 
Metropolitan    Drapers'  Association    for  ■ 

Early  Closing,  ii.  171 
Metropolitan      Improvement      Building 

Companies,  ii.  418 
Metropolitan  Improvements,  iii  116 
Metropolitan  Police  Force,  The,  i.  134 
Metropolitan  Ragged  Schools,  ii.  152,  et 

passim 
Metternich,  Prince  and  Princess,  i.  507  ; 

ii.  241 
Middle-class  patients  at  private  asylums, 

ii.  63—65 
Milan  Cathedral,  i.  174 
Military  bands  in  the  parks  on  Sundays, 

iii.  30 
Militia  BUI,  The,  ii.  378 
Miller,  Roger,  of  BroadwaU,  ii.  219—221 
Millhand  injured  at  Stockport,  i.  347 
Milliners'    and    dressmakers'    hours,    ii. 

523,  524 
Milliners,  Protection  of,  ii.  3 
Millowners'   Commission  of   Inquiry,    i. 

102  ;  report  of,  i.  163 
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Millowners'  manifesto,  ii.  41 

Mills  and  factories  in  India,  iii.  405 

Miltou,  Genius  of,  ii.  385 

Mines,  Children  in,  i.  137—139, 141,  305  ; 
■  Keport  of  Commission,  i.  413  ;  dis- 
closures, i.  414 — 451;  repeal  of  Col- 
liery Bill,  i.  444, 491 ;  ' '  trappers  "  in, 
i.  413  ;  female  and  child  labour  in,  ii. 
356  ;  inquiry  into,  iii.  129 ;  Consoli- 
dation Act,  iii.  386,  387 

Mismanagement  in  the  Crimea,  ii.  487 

Mission  to  China,  ii.  439,  441 

Mission  work  in  London,  iii.  353 

Model  address  to  children,  ii.  415 

Model  lodging-houses,  ii.  160,  347,  348, 
349,  350,  362,  363,  416^20 

Moderate  drinking,  iii.  323 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  taken  at  Cran- 
bome,  i.  46 

Monod,  Rev.  A.,  in  Paris,  ii.  313 

Montefiore,  Sir  Moses,  ii.  478  ;  iii.  240, 
241,  432 

Montgomery,  Rev.  Robert,  i.  272 

Moody  and  Sankey,  Messrs.,  in  London, 
iii.  357 

Moore,  Mr.  George,  iii.  377 

Moore,  Rev.  R.,  i.  81,  379 ;  iii.  177 

Morality,  Political,  i.  68 

More,  Mrs.  Hannah,  i.  200 

Mornington,  Lord,  and  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, ii.  426 ;  challenges  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury to  a  duel,  ii.  427.  429 

Morpeth,  Lord,  i.  144,  151,  208,  448 

Moses,  Song  of,  iii.  24 

Mothers'  meetings,  ii.  480 

N 

Napier,  Col.  W.,  i.  363 

Napier,    Sir  Charles,  ii.    4 ;   Ameers  of 

Scinde,   ii.   9 ;  judicial    functions   in 

Scinde,  ii.  78 
Napoleon  IIL,  ii.  377,  469,  502 ;  iii.  232 
Nasmith,  David,  and  the  City  Mission, 

ii.  152 
National  Defences  Bill,  ii.  378 
National  education,  Scheme  of,  i.  455 
National  prayer    and  national  thanks- 
giving, ii.  484  ;  iii.  302 
National  School  Society,  i.  199 
Navarino,  Battle  of,  i.  75 
N  eedlewomen.  Distressed,  ii.  2,  76,  79 
Negro  slavery,  ii.  395  ;  proposed  address 

to  the  women  of  America,  ii.  395 ;  Mr. 

Charles  Sumner,  iii.  74 
Neology,  iii.  14,  161,  356 ;  its  creeds,  iii. 

164,  165 
Nestorian    Christians,   Massacre   of,    i. 

523-525 
New  Zealand,  Reverses  in,  ii.  139 — 143 
Newbattle  Abbey,  i.  263 
Newby,  i.  279 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  and  the  Crimean 

iiasco,  ii.  488 


Newman,  Dr.  J.  H.,  i.  187,  387 
Newspapers,  "Burking"  system  of,  ii.  457 
Nice,  Carnival  at,  i.  191 ;  and  Savoy,  iii. 

97—100 
Night  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  i.  486  ;  ii. 

412,  413 
Nightingale,    Miss    Florence,    and    her 

nurses,  in  the  Crimea,  ii.  480 ";  return 

of,  iii.  34  ;  the  Sanitary  Commission, 

ii.  496— .501 ;  the  Indian  Commission, 

iii.  145 
Nissards,  The,  i.  191 
Normanby,  Lord,  i  362 
Northern  Lights,  i.  268 
Northumberland,  Duke  and  Duchess  of, 

i.  276 
Novel  practice,  A,  i.  489 
Nuisances  Removal  Act,  The,  ii.  252 
Nuremberg,  i.  511 


Oastler,  Mr.  R.,  i.  214,  304  ;  ii.  189,  211 ; 

iii.  249 
Oath  of  allegiance,  ii.  231 ;  iii.  444 
Oban,  i.  271 
Ochtertyre,  iii.  340 
O'Connell,  Daniel,  i.  154,  214,  226,  445  ; 

U.  98,  210,  211 
O'Connor,  Feargus,  i.  433  ;  ii.  237 
Qioumeuical  Council,  iii.  466 
Ohio,  Bishop  of,  iii.  328 
"  Old  Ned,"  amusing  experiment,  ii.  21 
"Oliver  Twist,"  i.  228 
Open-air  meeting  in  Wild  Court,  ii.  492 
Open-air  preaching,  iii.  427 
Opening  of    museums  on    Sundays,   ii. 

507 ;  iu.  445,  507 
Operative  spinners.  Committee  of,  ii.  129 
Operatives  of  England,  Address  to  the 

i.  159 — 161,  359  ;  presentation  to  the 

Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  iii.  Ill,  112 
Operatives  of  Lancashire,  i.  346 ;  ii.  114, 

115  ;  iii.  137,  138 
Opium  trade.  The,  i.  440 ;  with  China,  i. 

463  ;  as  a  revenue  for  India,  i.  465 ; 

debate  in  Parliament,  1^467  ;  and  the 

Bible,  i.  471 ;  effect  on  the  Chinese, 

i.  476;  death  of  an  able  ally,  ii.  70; 
vj  further  debates  in  Parliament  on,  iii. 
■5j?  40—43,  45,  46,  429,  430 
Orsman,  Mr.  W.  J.,  iii.  268,  313,   351— 

353,  431 
Ostend,  Port  of,  i.  513 
Outcasts'  resting-place,  i.  3 
Overloaded  ships,  iii.  325-327 
Oxford  and  the  Tractarians,  i.  387 
Oxford,   his  attempted  murder  of   the 

Queen,  i.  293    " 


Paget,  Mr.,  defends  needlewomen,  ii.  2,  3 
Pakington,  Sir  John,  ii.  430,  522 
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Palestine,  Colonisation  of,  i.  313,  364 

Palmerston,  Lady,  i.  284,  285  ;  ii.  493, 
508 ;  iii.  190,  251 

Palmerston,  Lord,  i.  232,  262,  284,  310, 
311,  317,  318  ;  defends  the  Jews,  i. 
516 ;  opposes  the  Ameers,  U.  12 
Factory  Bill,  ii.  19  ;  an  amusing  inci 
dent,  i.  20,  21  ;  defences  of  the  coast, 
ii.  91 ;  attitude  to  Kossuth,  ii.  371 
resigns,  ii.  372,  377,  378 ;  Industrial 
Schools  Bill,  ii.  431 ;  Board  of  Health, 
ii.  444;  famous  reply  to  Scotch  me 
morialists,  ii.  456,  457  ;  Sweeps  Bill, 
ii.  479  ;  forms  a  Cabinet,  ii.  490  ;  iii. 
25,  89  ;  offers  Shaftesbury  a  seat,  ii. 
491,  502 ;  Sanitary  Commission,  ii. 
498 — 501;  Church  appointments,  ii. 
505  ;  iii.  191 — 202 ;  life  peerages,  ii. 
527  ;  popularity  of,  iii.  41,  42  ;  offers 
the  Garter,  iii.  132  ;  illness  of  Prince 
Consort,  iii.  133 ;  friendship  for 
Shaftesbury,  iii.  146  ;  illness,  iii.  178 
career,  iii.  182 ;  closing  scenes  and 
death,  iii,  185 — 188  ;  enemies,  iii.  187 
funeral  at  Westminster,  iii.  188  ;  re- 
flections, iii.  189 ;  statue  to,  iii.  237 

Panmure,  Lord,  i.  226 ;  ii.  495^97 

Papal  aggression,  Feeling  against,  ii.  328, 
338  ;  action  of  Catholics  and  Pusey- 
ites,  ii.  334^-336 

Papal  Bull,  A,  ii.  325 

Paper  Duty  Bills,  iii.  99 

Papists  and  Positivists,  ii.  340 

Paris  International  Exhibition,  iii.  230, 
231 

Parish  church  of  Wimbome  St.  Giles,  i. 
31 ;  register  of,  i.  31 

Parishes,  Sub-division  of,  ii.  277 

Parisian  Sundays,  iii.  27,  28 

Parke's  funeral,  i.  78 

Parley,  Peter,  i.  291 

Pastoral  Aid  Society  [see  Church  Pastoral 
Aid  Society^ 

Patriotism  and  the  Gospel,  i.  76 

Patronage,  First  bit  of,  i.  113 

Pauper  lunatics,  i.  94—96  ;  iii.  139 

Payne,  Mr.,  Assistant- Judge,  iii.  261, 
263     . 

Peace  of  Villafranca,  iii.  96 

Peace  rejoicings  in  1856,  iii.  36 

Peace  Society,  The,  ii.  460 

Peckham  Asylum,  ii.  77 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  i.  66 ;  forms  a  Cabinet,  i. 
201 ;  resignation,  i.  209  ;  again  Pre- 
mier, i.  243 — 247  ;  a  misunderstanding, 
i.  349 ;  appointments,  i.  351 — 3-53  ;  the 
new  Cabinet,  i.  360  ;  Irish  difficulty, 
i.  445;  ii.  58—60,  137;  attempted 
assassination  of,  i.  449  ;  a  Cabinet  of 
dolls,  ii.  84  ;  Corn  Laws,  ii.  117  ;  re- 
signation, ii.  123  ;  abolition  or  protec- 
tion, ii.  123  ;  a  convert  to  Free-trade, 
ii.  125  ;  defence  of  the  change,  ii.  137  ; 
accident  to  and   death  of,    ii.    321 ; 


eulogy  on,   ii.    322 ;    funeral  of,    ii. 
322 
Peel,  Sir  K.  (the  younger),  ii.  281 
*'  Peeler,"  Derivation  of,  i.  134 
Peerages  to  mercantile  men,  ii.  301,  302; 

iii.  34—36 
Peers  for  life,  ii.  527  ;  iii.  34,  3.5 
People's  Park  at  Halifax,  iiL  71 
Peripatetic  schoolmasters,  ii.  434 
Permanent  refuges,  ii.  412 
Perponcher,  M.,  ii.  434 
Persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia,  iii  443 
Persecution  of  the  Madiai,  ii.  389  ;  mis- 
sion from  England,  ii.  390 
Persigny,  Count,   on   Italian  unity,  iii. 
89 — 92  ;  on  Garibaldi  in  England,  iii. 
172—174 
Peter  Parley,  L  291 
Petter,  Mr.  6.  W.,  iii.  410—412 
Philanthropy  and  Harrow  HUl,  i.  47 — 49 ; 

ii.  251 
Philistines  in  the  Cabinet,  i  67 
Philosophy,  Fanciful  errors  of,  i.  76 
*'Piecer's,"  The,  daily  walk,  ii.  42 
Piracy  in  Chinese  waters.   Alleged,  iii. 

38 
Pisa,  i.  190 

Place-hunters,  Political,  il  504,  505 
Plains  of  Sharon,  i.  312 
Plecys,  Burial-place  of  the,  i.  31 
Plimsoll,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  British  sea- 
men, iii.  325—327 
Police  Acts,  The,  i.  131 
Polish  insurrection,  The,  iii.  139 — 144 
Polish  refugee.  A,  ii.  451,  452 
Ponsonby,  Lord,  i.  311,  371,  377 
Poor  Laws,  i.  133 
Poor  man's  friend.  The,  i.  49,  50 
Poor,  The,  ii.   145  ;  their  sufferings,  ii 
383 ;    displacement   of,    by    building 
improvements,  ii.  418  ;   in  Paris,  ii. 
314,  315  ;  in  London,  ii.  409 
Pope  Pius  IX.  and  the  Papacy,  ii.  183 
Popery,  Progress  of,  L  241 
Poppy,  Cultivation  of,  i.  470 
Popularity  of  Ragged  Schools,  ii.  165 
Portal,  Miss,  and  Bagged  Schools,  ii.  309  ; 

iii.  506,  507 
Portrait  by  Sir  John  Millais,  iii.  380 
Portraits  and  their  story,  iii.  471 
Potato  blight,  ii.  116,  212,  358 
Poulet-Thompson,  Mr.  (Lord  Sydenham), 

i.  217,  218 
Poulett,  Lord  W.,  ii.  497 
Practical  Christianity,  i.  327 
Prague,  i.  504 
Prayer,  ii.  296,  300  ;  its  efficacy,  iii.  13  ; 

for  the  dead,  ii.  481 
Preaching,    English,    ii.     436  ;    in    sim- 
plicity, iii.  8 ;  manner  and  style  of, 
iii.  459 
Preaching  smooth  things,  iii.  22 
Precious  letter.  A,  ii.  293;  «,  comment 
thereon,  ii.  294. 
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Press,  "  Burldng  "  system  of  the,  u. 
457  ;  its  power,  iii.  242 

Prince  Consort,  i.  287  ;  Collieries  Bill,  i. 
427  ;  the  poor,  ii.  165,  243 ;  Laboxu'ers' 
Friend  Society,  ii.  244—249,  281; 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1861,  ii.  312, 
343  ;  Puseyism,  ii.  335  ;  the  Madiai,  ii. 
389  ;  illness  and  death,  iii.  132—136 

Prince  of  "Wales,  i.  381 ;  national  thanks- 
giving for  recovery  of,  iii.  302 

Print- Works  Bill  and  women  and  chil- 
dren, ii.  306 

Private  lunatic  asylums  (see  Lunacy) 

Privy  Council,  Committee  of,  i.  249 

Progress  of  inventions,  i.  136 — 138 

Prophecies  of  the  Bible,  i.  331 ;  ii.  104, 385 

Protection  in  1851,  ii.  379 

Protection  of  the  poor,  i.  9;  of  girls,  iii.  513 

Protestant  Alliance,  ii.  391 

Protestant  Defence  Committee  and  its 
work,  ii.  403 

Protestantism  and  Religious  Liberty,  iii.  5 

Protestantism,  in  Turkey,  i.  367 ;  in 
Switzerland,  i.  173  ;  on  the  Continent, 
ii.  436  ;  ia  France,  ii.  467—473 

Protheroe  Smith,  Dr.,  iii.  184—188 

Public  examinations,  ii.  526 

Public  Health  Act,  ii.  252;  Provisional 
Orders,  ii.  296  ;  benefits  of,  iii.  77 

Public  prayer,  ii.  466 

Public  Worship  Bill,  Uniformity  of,  iii. 
236,  237,  344—348 

JPunch,  Ridicule  of,ii.  218 ;  "No  Popery," 
ii.  336 

Pusey,  Dr.,  i.  187  ;  doctrines,  i.  376, 
387  ;  correspondence,  i.  393—395,  461, 
493,  496  ;  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  ii. 
92 :  non-placet  at  Oxford,  ii.  93  ;  sup- 
porters of,  ii.  94  ;  reconciliation  with, 
iii.  166 — 168  ;  in  harness,  iii.  254 — 
256 ;  death,  iii.  448 

Q 

Quaker  letters,  ii.  474 
Quakers,  The,  and  Lord  Ashley,  ii.  114 
Queen  of  Society,  The,  i.  284 
Queen  Pomare  of  Tahiti,  ii.  13 — 16 
Queen  Victoria,    Her  Majesty,   i.   235 ; 
bedchamber    question,    i.    244 ;    the 
household,  i.  245  ;  coronation,  i.  287 
— 289 ;    marriage,    i.    290 ;    attempts 
upon  her  life,  i.  293,  429;  ii.   282; 
visits  to,  i.  235,  245  ;  ii.  76,  244,  274 ; 
iii.    §04,    367 ;    at    Harrow,   ii.    244 ; 
opens  the  Great  Exhibition,  ii.  Si'i; 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  iii.  132 
— 136;   death  of  Lady   Shaftesbury, 
iii.  314 

R 

Radicalism  in  England,  i.  60,  208,  292 ; 

ii.  447 
Ragged  Schools,  i.  481 ;  Charles  Dickens  I 


on,  i.  227,  484,  487  ;  the  Union,  i, 
487;  ii.  145;  Mr.  S.  R.  Starey,  its 
founder,  ii.  146 ;  first  President,  ii. 
147;  Mr.  Locke,  Hon.  Secretary,  ii. 
148 ;  school  meetings,  ii.  151,  152  ; 
ragged  children,  ii.  161,  162 ;  popu- 
larity of  schools,  ii.  164  ;  additional 
schools,  ii.  166,  167;  Roger  Miller 
at  Broadwall,  ii.  219—221 ;  Lam- 
beth, ii.  232 ;  voluntary  emigra- 
tion, ii.  264,  292 ;  hospital  system, 
ii.  255  ;  Government  grant,  ii.  258, 
293  ;  address  to  emigrants,  ii.  259  ; 
boys  in  the  colonies,  ii.  260,  261 ; 
curious  letter,  ii.  261 ;  young  thieves, 
ii.  263  ;  anecdotes  of  the  boys,  ii.  264  ; 
anniversaiy  meeting  of,  ii.  281;  a 
precious  letter,  ii.  293 ;  bequests,  ii. 
308,  309  ;  donation  from  the  Queen, 
ii.  309 ;  French  Protestants,  ii.  315  ; 
Great  Exhibition  and  the,  ii.  341  ; 
missionary  for,  ii.  383  ;  progress  of 
the,  ii.  409 ;  gutter  children,  ii.  410 ; 
zeal  of  teachers,  ii.  411 ;  an  episode, 
iii.  70;  a  presentation,  iii.  110;  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  and  the,  iii.  241 ; 
Board  Schools  and,  iii.  261—264 ; 
death  of  an  old  friend  of,  iii.  261,  262  ; 
comment  on  the,  iii.  300;  flower 
shows  in  connection  with  the,  iii. 
331 — 333  ;  Eev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  and 
the,  iii.  397—400 ;  George  Yard,  iii. 
400—404  ;  presentation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, iii.  421 ;  the  One  Tun  School, 
iii.  446  ;  school  workers,  iii.  470,  473  ; 
girls  and  their  patron,  iii.  479,  480 
Raglan,  Lord,  ii.  387,  484,  388,  497  ;  iii. 

34 
Raikes,    Robert,   i.   295;   statue  of,  iii. 

417 
Railway  mania  in  England,  i.  27  ;  ii.  107 
Railway,    Opening  of  London  and  Bir- 

mirgham,  i.  236 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  ii.  167 
Ranyard,  Mrs,,  iii.  403 
Rationalism  in  England,  i.  388 
Ratisbon,  Visit  to,  i.  510 
Ravensworth  Castle,  i.  277 
Red  deer,  i.  276 

Reeve,  Canon  J.  W.,  iii.  396,  397 
Reform   Bill,  The,  i,  118,   125,  145;  ii. 

373  ;  iii.  87,  210-212,  217 
Reform  League  procession,  iii  214 
Reformation,    The,    Tercentenary  of,   i. 

209 ;  the  battle  of,  i.  388 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  iii.  479 
Reformatory  schools,  ii.  431 
Reformatory  work  in  London,  ii,  417 
Reforms    at    Wimborne    St.    Giles,  ii 

367—370 
Refuge  for  the  Homeless,  i.  4  ;  iii.  208 
Refuges  and  industrial  classes,  ii.  412 
Regulation    of    mills    and    factories 
India,  iii.  405 
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Relief  of  the  Clergy  Bill,  iii.  SCI 
Religion  the  basis  of  Government,  i.  63  ; 

in  practice,  i.  71,  103  ;  in  China,  ii. 

439,  441  ;  of  the  future,  iii.  17 
Religious  activity  in  1846,  ii.  169 
Religious     and    Philanthropic    Societies 

represented  at  "Westminster,  iii.  523  — 

526 
Religious  liberty  in  France,  ii.   467;  in 

England,  ii.  511 
Religious  question  in  schools,    iii.  265, 

303 
Religious  Services  in  theatres,  iii.  100 — 

108 
Religious  Societies  in  1848,  ii.  250 
Religious  views.  Unpopular,  iii.  1 — 4 
Religious    Worship    BUI,    ii.    512,  513 ; 

opposed  by  the  Bishops,  ii.  514 — 522  ; 

iii.   50 — 53  ;    Archbishop  Tait's  Bill, 

iii.  353,  354 
Reminiscences  of  Harrow,  i.  44,  47 
Renan's  "  Vie  de  J^sus,"  iii.  163 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  ii.  121 
"  Repeal  Tear,"  The,  i.  445,  492 
Republic  of  San  Marino,  i.  178,  179 
Republicanism,  Progress  of,  ii.  446 
Reschid  Pasha,  i.  311 
Rescuers  at  work,  i.  3,  4 
Resurrection,  The,  of  Jesus  Christ,  ii.  23 
Revelations  of  a  London  evening  paper, 

iii.  512,  513 
Reverence  and  true  religion,  iii.  433 
Revised  Version  of  the  Bible,  iii.  257 — 

260,  445,  454 
Revival  gatherings,  iii.  357,  358 
Revival  of  Convocation,  ii.  403 
Revivalist  preacher.  A,  iii.  353,  354 
Revolution  in  France,  ii.  235  ;  in  China, 

ii.  439,  440 
Rewards  tc  agricultural  labourers,  ii.  455 
Ricasoli,  Baron,  iii.  125,  126 
Riots  in  1829,   i.  131 ;  at  Manchester,  i. 
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Ripon  Cathedral,  i.  278 
Ritualism,  and  its  votaries,  iii.  212 — 214  ; 

clerical  vestments,  ui.  226,  228  ;  Royal 

Commission  appointed,  iii.  229 
"  Rob  Roy,"  and  the  Shoeblacks,  ii.  342 
Robbery  at  sea,  ii.  467 
Rockbome,  Village  of,  i.  3 
Roebuck,  Mr.,  on  affairs  of  Scinde,  ii.  11 ; 

Ten   Hours    Bill,    ii.    44,    132,    190  ; 

violent  speech,  ii.  48 ;  an  apology,  ii. 

204,  205  ;   defeated  at  Bath,  ii.  216, 

217  ;   foreign  policy,  ii.    321 ;    Anti- 
papal  Titles  BiU,  ii.  336  ;    Crimean 

War  motion,  ii.  488,  489 
Roman  Catholicism,   i.    58,  85,  109  ;  ii. 

323—326,  334,  335,  492 
Roman  profligacy,  i,  107 
Rome,  A  visit  to,  i.  181—186 
Rookery  of  St.  Giles,  ii.  146 
Roseneath,  on  the  Clyde,  ii.  323  ;  iii.  390 
Rossie  Priory,  ii.  227,  267 


Rosslyn  Castle,  i  264 

Round  table  at  St.  Giles's  House,  i.  29 

Roundell  Palmer,  Mr.,  i.  389 

Rous,  Admiral,  i.  340  ;  ii.  44 

Rotatory  chair  in  asylums,  i.  91 

Rotterdam  and  its  fair,  ii.  180 

Rowland  Hill,  The  Rev.,  i.  438 

Rowton  Castle,  i.  73,  236  ;  ii.  115 

Royal  Titles  Bill,  The,  ia  366 

Rugby  and  Eton,  ii.  77 

Russell,  Lord  John  (Earl  EusseU),  L  208, 
219,  223;  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter's 
book,  237 ;  opium  trade,  477  ;  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  ii.  12,  210  ;  Irish 
Church,  ii.  .58 ;  defenceless  state  of 
the  coast,  ii.  91  ;  a  convert  to  aboli- 
tion of  Com  Laws  ;  ii.  121 ;  supports 
the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  ii.  32,  130—137, 
210  ;  laity  and  Church,  ii.  184—186  ; 
education,  ii.  214  ;  the  Prince  and  the 
poor,  ii.  246  ;  subdivision  of  parishes, 
ii.  279  ;  cholera,  298—300  ;  peerages  to 
merchants,  ii.  301 ;  Sunday  labour,  ii. 
304  ;  Board  of  Health,  ii.  319  ;  eulogy 
on  Sir  R.  Peel,  ii.  322  ;  the  Durham 
letter,  ii.  326 ;  Reform  schemes,  ii. 
372  ;  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ii. 
408  ;  resignation,  ii.  488  :  at  Social 
Science  Congress,  iii.  75 ;  Palmerston's 
opinion  of,  iii.  187 ;  death,  iiL  388 

Russell,  Lord  Wm.,  i.  293 

Russia  and  Turkey,  ii.  458,  459 

Russian  tyranny,  ii.  462 

Rye,  Miss,  iii.  403 

Ryots  and  opium.  The,  i.  470 


Sabbath  at  Berne,  ii.  ISO 

Sabbath,  The,  1.  130;  defence  of,  iL 
304  ;  labour  in  Government  offices,  ii. 
306  ;  observance  of,  iii.  26 — 32.  {See 
aJso  Sunday) 

Sadler,  Mr.  M.  T.,  M.P.  for  Newark,  i. 
144  ;  loses  his  seat,  i.  145 ;  his  Factory 
BUI,  i.  147 

Saffron  HiU  Ragged  School,  i.  484 

St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  iii.  213 

St.  Giles's  House,  Cranborne,  i.  13,  28 ; 
architecture  of,  i.  29  ;  library,  i  29  ; 
great  hall,  i.  30  ;  an  historic  round 
table,  i.  29  ;  avenue  of  beeches,  i.  30 ; 
remarkable  grotto,  i.  31 ;  yew-trees, 
i.  31 ;  parish  church,  i.  31 ;  monu- 
ments, i.  32 ;  registry,  i.  31 ;  mort- 
gage paid  off,  iii.  366 

St.  GUes's  Ragged  School,  ii.  46 ;  Refuge, 
iii.  205 

St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  i.  182 

Salisbury,  Lord,  Act  of,  for  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  iii.  493 

Salt  monopoly  of  India,  i.  113 

Salvation  Army,  The,  iii.  433^40 

San  Lorenzo,  Church  of,  i.  190 
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San  Marino,  the  Republic  of,  i.  179 

San  Eemo,  i.  191 

Sanitary  Commission  for  the  Crimea,  ii. 
495—497  ;  instructions  to  the,  ii.  498 
—500 

Sanitary  reform  in  London,  ii.  441 

Sardinia  and  English  sympathy,  iii.  82 

Savings  Banks,  i.  132 

Savoy  and  Nice,  iii.  97 — 100 

Saxe,  Marshal,  Tomb  of,  ii.  175,  176 

Scenes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  28, 
29  ;  iii.  326,  .S27 

Seamstresses,  Distressing  condition  of,  ii. 
79 

Second  Advent,  i.  441,  503 ;  ii.  116,  226, 
310,  477  ;  iii.  10-12,  55,  338,  449 

Secularists,  Defeat  of,  iii.  266 

Seeley,  Jlr.,  M.P.,  ii.  3,  79,  480,  488,  iii. 
172 

Seeley,  Mr.,  the  publisher,  ii.  136 

Seeley,  Professor,  iii.  253 

Sensus  Corfimunis.  i.  25 

Servants'  Provident  Institution,  ii.  281 

Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  The,  iii.  24 

Schism  in  England,  iii.  462 

School  Board  and  Eagged  Schools,  i. 
332 

Schools  of  thought,  iii.  18 

Science  and  Revelation,  iii.  15,  17 

Scientihc  studies,  i.  88 

Scinde,  Affairs  in,  ii.  3  ;  address  to  the 
Crown,  ii.  3  ;  Sir  C.  Napier's  work  in, 
ii.  4;  treatment  of  the  Ameers  of, 
ii.  5 ;  East  India  Company,  ii.  6 ; 
motion  concerning,  ii.  12 ;  a  judicial 
surrender  in,  ii.  78 

Scotch  memorialists  and  cholera,  ii. 
456,  457 

Scotland  and  the  Scots,  i.  265 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  i.  267 

Scouring  the  lanes  and  alleys,  ii.  156 

Scutari,  Hospitals  of,  ii.  487;  Miss  F. 
Nightingale  at,  ii.  488 

Shaftesbury,  First  Earl  of  :— Birth,  i.  14  ; 
parentage,  i.  13,  14  ;  boyhood,  i.  15  ; 
lawsuit  by  a  boy,  i.  15  ;  Oxford,  i.  15  ; 
physical  strength,  i.  15  ;  marriage,  i. 
16 ;  M.P.  for  Tewkesbury,  i.  16  ; 
many-sidedness,  i.  16 ;  the  Cabal,  i. 
16 :  raised  to  the  peerage,  i.  17 ; 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  i.  17 ;  Dry- 
den's  opinion  of,  i.  17 ;  committed  to 
the  Tower,  i.  18 ;  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  i.  18 ;  indicts  the  Duke  of  York, 
i.  19;  charge  of  high  treason  and 
result,  i.  19 ;  flight  to  Holland,  i. 
20 ;  death,  i.  19 ;  estimates  of  his 
character  by  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and 
Hume,  i.  20  ;  John  Locke's  opinion  of, 
i.  21 ;  anecdote  of,  i.  383 

Shaftesbury,  Second  Earl  of  : — Early 
marriage,  i.  22 ;  tutor,  i.  23  ;  a  wife 
chosen  for  him,  i.  23 ;  Dryden's  lines, 
i.  22;  family,  i.  23 


Shaftesbury,  Third  Earl  of  : — ^Author  of 
the  ''Characteristics,"!  23  ;  nature  of 
his  philosophy,  i.  23—26  ;  iii.  275,  276; 
M.P.  for  Poole,  i.  24  ;  visits  HoUand, 
i.  24  ;  as  an  author,  i.  24,  25 ;  con- 
troversial works,  i.  24,  25 ;  style,  i. 
25  ;  ethics,  i.  25  ;  articles  of  religion, 
i.  25 ;  critics,  i.  26  ;  Voltaire  and  the 
"bold  philosopher,"  i.  27 

Shaftesbury,  Fourth  Earl  of  :  -Taste  for 
literature,  i.  26  ;  his  marriage,  i.  26. 

Shaftesbury,  Fifth  Earl  of  : — Succeeded 
by  his  brother,  i.  27 ;  his  life  and 
work,  i.  27 

Shaftesbury,  Sixth  Earl  of : — Cropley 
Ashley,  brother  of  the  Fifth  Earl,  i. 
27;  M.P.  for  Dorchester,  ii.  351; 
Chairman  of  Committees,  i.  27  ;  ii. 
351,  352;  character,  i.  27,  28;  ii. 
352  ;  manner  and  habits,  ii.  352,  353 ; 
railway  mania,  ii.  354 ;  resigns  Chair- 

.  manship  of  Committees,  ii.  352 ; 
death  of,  ii.  350—355 

Shaftesbury,  Seventh  Earl  of  : — His 
birth,  i.  35 ;  home  influence,  i.  36  ; 
Maria  Millis,  the  housekeeper,  i.  36  ; 
first  prayer,  i.  37  ;  religious  training, 
i.  37  ;  school  at  Chiswiok,  i.  38,  51 ; 
harsh  treatment,  i.  38 ;  iii.  409 ;  young 
life  crtished,  i.  39 ;  death  of  Maria 
Millis,  i.  40 — 50 ;  mistaken  ideas  of 
education,  i.  41  ;  graduating  for  work, 
i.  42 ;  Harrow,  i.  43,  51 ;  new  in- 
fluences, i.  43  ;  religious  questions,  i. 
43 ;  St.  Giles's  House,  i.  45  ;  natirral 
history  and  science,  i.  46  ;  a  young 
philanthropist,  i.  47  ;  drunken  under- 
takers, i.  48 ;  fragment  of  autobio- 
graphy, i.  50 ;  Oxford,  i.  51 ;  first  class 
in  classics,  i.  52 ;  an  old  student  friend, 
i.  52  ;  an  early  Diary,  i.  53  ;  birthday 
thoughts,  i.  55 ;  a  jotting,  i.  .53 ; 
M.P.  for  Woodstock,  i.  66  ;  refuses 
oflSoe,  i.  64,  65 ;  at  Boyle  Farm,  i.  71 ; 
at  Lord  Bathurst's,  i.  72,  79 ;  in 
Wales,  i.  73 ;  studies  Welsh,  i.  73 ; 
facing  the  future,  i.  79  ;  Commissioner 
of  the  India  Board  of  Control,  i.  81 ; 
schemes  for  India,  i.  83 ;  Catholic 
Emancipation,  i.  84 — 86  ;  studies  He- 
brew, i.  87;  affection  for  the  Jews,  i.  87 ; 
science,  i.  88,  111 ;  treatment  of  luna- 
tics, i.  90 ;  Committee  of  Inquiry,  i. 
92  ;  first  speech  in  Parliament,  i.  96  ; 
Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  i.  98;  literary 
aspirations,  i.  99 ;  factory  legislation, 
.  i.  99, 138 ;  his  motto,  i.  101 ;  debate 
on  lunacy,  i.  102  ;  early  friendship, 
i.  103 ;  chooses  politics,  i.  105 ;  pecu- 
niary affairs,  i.  106,  121 ;  ii.  187,  451 
-463;  iii.  146,  148,  171,  201,  237, 
244 ;  restlessness  and  despondency,  i. 
112;  M.P.  for  Dorchester,  i.  115; 
marriage,  i.  116 ;  returned  for  Dorset, 
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i.  118;  Reform  Bill,  i.  125;  books 
for  the  people,  i.  127  ;  the  working 
man's  frienil,  i.  130 — 133 ;  education 
of  factory  children,  i.  195  ;  love  for 
Alma  Mater,  i.  197 ;  joins  National 
School  Society,  i.  199 ;  note-book  of 
passing  events,  i.  198,  201 ;  a  Lord  of 
Admiralty,  i.  204  ;  a  letter  of  sym- 
pathy, i.  227  ;  word -portrait,  i.  228  ; 
begins  a  Diary,  i.  230  ;  declines  a  good 
post,  i.  24fi  ;  Board  of  Education,  i. 
249,  251 ;  visits  Scotland,  i.  256 ; 
with  the  blind,  i.  273  ;  estranged 
from  and  reconciled  to  his  father, 
i.  283 ;  a  magistrate,  i.  288 ;  res- 
cues a  climbing  boy,  i.  301 ;  a  social 
reformer,  i.  307,  339;  Oastler  in 
Fleet  Prison,  i.  342 ;  tour  in  Lanca- 
shire, i.  346 ;  post  in  Royal  House- 
hold declined,  i.  356,  357  ;  address  to 
the  Short-Time  Committee,  i.  359 ; 
office  in  Prince  Albert's  Household 
declined,  i.  360 ;  an  ecclesiastical 
commissioner,  i.  361 ;  a  new  ally,  i. 
363;  the  King  of  Prussia,  i.  365,  373, 
374,  401;  Chevalier  Bunsen,  i.  366, 
370 ;  power  of  reading  men,  i.  383  ; 
Cripple  Dodd,  i.  383  ;  Tractarians, 
i.  386,  389;  correspondence  with 
Pusey,  Keble,  "WUberforce,  394 — 
398 ;  rebuking  a  clergyman,  i.  399  ; 
a  Socialist  ally,  i,  407 ;  the  great 
Jacobin,  i.  421 ;  the  Afghan  speech, 
i.  439  ;  Lord  Ellenborough's  procla- 
mation, i.  447  ;  assassination  of  Mr. 
Drummond,  i.  449 ;  condoles  with 
Peel  on  his  escape,  i.  449  ;  "pious  " 
slaveholders,  i.  449 ;  education  of 
the  working  classes,  i.  452 ;  opium 
trade  in  Parliament,  i.  462 — 479 ; 
Ragged  School  Question,  i.  480 ; 
Dickens  on  his  labours,  i.  484 ;  a 
novel  practice,  i.  489 ;  Continental 
tour,  i.  496 — 514  ;  present  from  Jeni- 
salem,  i.  503 ;  a  leave-taking,  i.  585 ; 
perilous  speech  at  Sturminster,  i. 
519 ;  ii.  79  ;  affairs  in  Sctnde,  ii.  3 — 
13  ;  Queen  Pomare  of  Tahiti,  ii.  13 — 
16  ;  Government  Factory  Bill,  ii.  17 
— 36 ;  a  new  ally,  ii.  21 ;  a  notable 
speech,  ii.  24 — 27 ;  a  remarkable 
scene,  ii.  28 ;  attacks  on  Lord 
Ashley,  ii.  45 ;  places  Antony  at 
school,  ii.  67 ;  visits  Parkhurst,  ii. 
69  ;  tour  in  factory  districts,  ii.  72 ; 
an  address  to  Lady  Ashley,  ii.  74  ; 
visits  Rugby,  ii.  77  ;  bulls  of  Bashan, 
ii.  80 ;  Irish  Secretaryship,  ii.  83 ; 
Print-Works  Act,  ii.  89 ;  defence- 
less state  of  the  coast,  ii.  90—92 ; 
Tractarian  movement,  ii.  93  ;  May- 
nooth,  i.  100 — 103  ;  May  meetings,  ii. 
103;  railway  mania,  ii.l07 ;  theLunacy 
Bills  carried,  ii.  108 — 112  ;  Chairman 


'of  the  permanent  commission,  ii.  112  ; 
overcoming  Moloch  and  Mammon,  ii. 
113 ;  Society  of  Friends,  ii.  114  ; 
resigns  his  seat  on  the  Corn  Law 
Question,  iL  127— 132  ;  "slumming" 
in  London,  ii.  144 ;  Ragged  School 
Union,  ii.  145 ;  becomes  President,  ii. 
147 ;  a  coincidence,  ii.  148,  149 ;  the 
London  City  Mission,  ii.  152, 153;  hous- 
ing th  e  poor,  ii.  154 ;  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  ii.  154  ;  Prince  Consort,  first 
President,  ii.  155  ;  the  art  of  speaking 
to  children,  ii.  157  ;  among  the  poor, 
ii.  163 ;  an  amusing  colloquy,  ii.  165  ; 
begging  circulars,  ii.  167 ;  Switzer- 
land, ii.  172—176 ;  German  phil- 
osophy, ii.  177 ;  ilbiess  of  his  son 
Maurice,  ii.  179  ;  agitation  to  repeal 
Ten  Hours  Bill,  ii.  198 ;  vilified  by 
former  friends,  ii.  198 ;  accepts 
Government  proposal,  ii.  200 — 202  ; 
effects  of  the  Bill,  ii.  203  ;  friends  and 
foes,  ii.  209 — 211 ;  famine  in  L-eland, 
ii.  213  ;  day  of  humiliation,  ii.  214  ; 
supports  Lord  John  Russell's  educa- 
tion scheme,  ii.  214  ;  contests  Bath, 
ii.  199 — 215;  opposed  by  ilr.  Roe- 
buck, ii.  216 ;  returned  as  M.P.  for 
Bath,  ii.  217  ;  lodging-houses,  ii.  223  ; 
Sheriff  Watson  and  Ragged  Schools, 
ii.  227  ;  portrait  presented  by  Short- 
Time  Committee,  ii.  228  ;  a  lunacy 
case,  ii.  228,  229  ;  oath  of  allegiance, 
ii.  231 ;  Lambeth  School  and  Mr. 
Doulton,  ii.  232  ;  speech  on  the  Jews' 
Bill,  ii.  233;  French  Revolution,  ii. 
235 — 239  ;  revolutions  and  pop-guns, 
ii.  241 ;  Sanitary  Bill,  ii.  243 ;  Prince 
Consort  presides  at  Labourers'  Friend 
Society,  ii.  248,  249 ;  Board  of  Health, 
ii.  251 ;  accepts  chairmanship,  ii. 
253 ;  emigration  scheme,  ii.  254-— 264 ; 
lazy  ecclesiastics,  ii.  262  ;  a  strange 
experience,  ii.  263 — 265  ;  fallen  among 
thieves,  ii.  267  ;  his  son  Antony  enters 
the  navy,  ii,  268,  269 ;  banquet  to  Lord 
Hardinge,  ii.  269 ;  schemes  of  labour, 
ii.  277  ;  sickness  and  overwork,  ii.  278  ; 
in  palaces  and  hovels,  ii.  281 ;  illness 
and  death  of  his  son  Francis,  ii.  2S2, 
401 ;  grant  for  emigration,  ii.  290, 
291  ;  conditions  imposed,  ii.  291 ;  out- 
break of  cholera,  ii.  295—300  ;  special 
prayer,  ii.  297 ;  the  citizenship  of 
Tain,  ii.  323 ;  replies  to  Dr.  "Wiseman, 
ii.  332 ;  Popery  in  England,  ii.  333, 
334  ;  supports  the  Government  Bill 
against  titles  of  Roman  Catholics,  ii. 
338  ;  secession  of  Archdeacon  Man- 
ning, ii.  338  ;  Mrs.  Chisholm's  coloni- 
sation scheme,  ii.  339 ;  voluntary 
schools,  ii.  340  ;  "  no  fellowship  ^lith 
Roman  Catholics,"  ii.  340  ;  origin  of 
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the  Shoeblack  Brigade,  ii.  342  ;  open- 
ing of  the  Exhibition,  ii.  243  ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  ii.  344,  345 ;  death  of  his 
father,  ii.  350  ;  new  career,  ii.  255 ; 
review  of  past  achievements,  ii.  355 — 
359  ;  farewell  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ii.  360,  361 ;  takes  his  seat 
in  the  Lords,  ii.  361 ;  inspection 
of  lodging-houses,  ii.  302  ;  warm- 
ing "Nova  Zembla,"  ii.  364  ;  at  St. 
Giles's,  ii.  365 ;  sweeping  reforms,  ii. 
366—370;  leaves  Brook  Street  for 
Grosvenor  Square,  ii.  380 ;  the  Ameri- 
can showman,  ii.  392,  393 ;  visits  the 
Madiai,  ii.  393 ;  negro  slavery,  ii. 
394—397  ;  a  new  ally,  ii.  400  ;  poor  of 
London,  ii.  409 ;  stopping  crimie  in 
the  seed,  ii.  413,  414 ;  new  enter- 
prises, ii.  417 — 425  ;  challenged  to 
fight  a  duel,  ii.  427  ;  declines 
the  invitation,  ii.  429 ;  Youthful 
Offenders  Bill,  ii.  431 ;  on  a  Conti- 
nental tour,  ii.  432 ;  with  the  Wal- 
denses,  ii.  433 ;  Count  Cavour,  ii.  434 — 
436  ;  Foreign  and  English  preaching, 
ii.  436 ;  Anti-Slavery  agitation,  ii. 
437 :  reply  from  the  women  of 
America,  ii.  437 ;  Mrs.  Beecher- 
Stowe,  ii.  438 ;  an  address  to  the 
women  of  America,  ii.  438 ;  a  good 
joke,  ii.  439 ;  sanitary  reform, 
ii.  441 ;  Board  of  Health  extin- 
guished, ii.  445 ;  upon  private  charity, 
ii.  451 ;  touching  incident,  ii.  452 ; 
among  lawyers,  ii.  453 ;  register 
office,  ii.  454 ;  rewards  to  agricul- 
tural labourers,  ii.  455  ;  public  prayer, 
ii.  466  ;  letters  of  marque,  ii.  467  ; 
religious  liberty  in  France,  ii.  467  ; 
freedom  of  Tain,  ii.  473 ;  Order  of  the 
Garter  declined,  ii.  475 — 477 ;  accepted , 
iil.  132 — 136  ;  bereavements,  ii.  480 
— 488  ;  war  in  a  Christian  spirit,  ii. 
ii.  487  ;  ofliered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
ii.  491 ;  declines,  ii.  493  ;  mismanage- 
ment in  the  Crimea,  ii.  493  ;  organises 
a  Sanitary  Commission,  ii.  494,  495  ; 
members  of  the  Commission,  ii.  496 ; 
instructions,  ii.  498 — 501  ;  offered  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  ii  507 ;  iii.  211, 
oil ;  Religious  Worship  Bill,  ii.  510 
— i)12  ;  iii.  50 — 63 ;  death  of  his  son 
Maurice,  ii.  524,  525 ;  religious  views, 
iii.  1 — 4  ;  religious  themes,  iii.  10 — 
24  ;  moves  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Indian  Government,  iii.  55 — 68  ;  pre- 
sentation to,  iii.  110  ;  preparation  of 
.  speeches,  iii.  114 ;  death  of  his 
daughter,  Lady  Mary,  ui.  129  —131 ; 
Church  and  State,  iii.  171 ;  with 
Garibaldi,  iii.  174  ;  death  of  Dowager 
Lady  Shaftesbury,  iii.  181 ;  death  of 
Palmerston,    iii.     185 — 188  ;    career, 
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iii.  189  —  202  ;  furnishing  training- 
ships,  iii.  204 — 207 :  on  the  loss 
of  early  friends,  iii.  208,  209  ; 
Reform  Bill,  iii.  210—217;  speech 
thereon,  iii.  219-  224  ;  Ritual- 
ism, iii.  213,  226,  230,  236  ;  Paris 
Exhibition,  iii.  230 ;  received  b^  Na- 
poleon, iii.  232  ;  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
Bill,  iii.  234,  246—248 ;  Irish  Church, 
iii.  235 ;  Public  Worship  Bill,  iii. 
237,  343—348;  peerage  for  Sir  M. 
Montefiore,  ii.  239,  241 ;  state  of 
society,  iii.  242 ;  rejoicings  on  the 
birth  of  Lord  Ashley's  son  and  heir, 
iii.  253  ;  Bible  revision,  iii.  257—259  ; 
Board  Schools,  iii.  263—268  ;  coster- 
mongers,  iii.  269 — 275  ;  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  Bill,  iii.  276;  Italian 
honours,  iii.  284 ;  female  suffrage,  iii. 
285 ;  wedding  day,  iii.  287 ;  self- 
analysis,  iii.  298 ;  illness  and  death 
of  the  Countess,  iii.  311 — 315 ;  death 
of  Lady  Constance,  iii.  316,  317  ;  the 
"Emily"  Loan  Fund,  iii.  320;  tem- 
perance, iii.  323 ;  flower  shows,  iii. 
331 — 334  ;  mission  work  in  London, 
iii.  353 ;  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate, 
iii.  360  ;  urged  to  visit  America,  iii. 
361 ;  Royal  Titles  Bill,  iii.  366 ;  sent 
for  by  the  Queen,  iii.  367  ;  Mr.  DiU- 
wyn's  Lunacy  Commission,  iii.  379, 
380  ;  death  of  his  brother,  iii.  381 ; 
Biblical  criticism,  iii.  382 — 385  ;  Fac- 
tory Consolidatioij  BiU,  iii.  386,  387 ; 
Afghan  Committee,  iii.  391—394; 
his  friends,  iii.  395—404  ;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Fetter's  proposal,  iii.  410—412  ;  Sun- 
day School  Centenary,  iii.  415,  417  ; 
snapping  of  old  ties,  iii.  420,  448  ; 
bis  eightieth  birthday,- iii.  421;  a 
bitter  trial,  iii.  448 — 450  ;  anecdotes 
of  contemporaries,  iii.  460 — 461 ;  de- 
fence of  the  Bible,  iii.  463 — -465 ; 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
iii.  466 — 468 ;  reminiscences,  iii.  469 
— 480  ;  summary  of  labours,  iii.  481 
— 494  ;  freedom  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, iii.  494  ;  Home  Rule,  iii.  500  ;  in- 
flexibility, iii.  502,  503  ;  closing  scenes, 
iii.  513 — 516;  his  death,  iii.  517  ;  his 
funeral,  iii.  517  ;  service  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  iii.  518  ;  interred  at 
St.  Giles's,  ui.  520 ;  conclusion,  iii. 
.521,  522. 
"  Shaftesbury  Bishops,"  The,  iii.  191 
Shaftesbury  Park  Dwellings,  iii.  359 
Shaftesbury  training-ship,  iii.  428 
Sharon,  Plain  of,  i.  312 
Sharpe,  Mr.,  M.P.  for  Ilchester,  ii.  60 
Shedlock,  Rev.  John,  iii.  124 
Shekinah  of  Governments,  The,  i.  54 
SheUeys  at  Florence,  i.  190 
Shoeblack  Brigade,  Origin  of,  ii.  342  ;  a 
presentation,  iii.  110 ;  iii.  475 
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f-hort,  Bishop,  of  Adelaide,  i.  52 
Short-Time  Committees,  i.  147,  159,  162, 

167,  359  ;  ii.  73,  129—137,  195,  196 
Shuttleworth    Brothers  at  Manchester, 

ii.  72 
Siena,  i.  189 
"SirBabkins,"i.  170 
Slave   trade,  i.  49,  257,  258,  312,    448  ; 

' '  pious  "  dealers,  i.  449  ;  in  America, 

ii.    384,    394—397 ;    Stafford    House 

meeting,  ii.  437  ;  Exeter  Hall,  ii.  438 ; 

address  to  American  women,  ii.  395, 

438 ;  Mr.  Chas.  Sumner  on,  iii.  74 
Smith,  Dr.  Southwood,  i.  361 ;  ui.  135 
Smithies,  Mr.  T.  B.,  iii.  279,  395,  402 
Smoke  Abatement  Act,  ii.  442 
Social  Science  Congress  at  Liverpool,  iii. 

75—78;    at    Bradford,    iii.    113;    at 

Manchester,  iii.  215 
Socialism  in  England,  i.  323 ;  iii.  221 ;  in 

France,  ii.  385 
Socialist  doctrines  in  1851,  ii.  372,  384 
Socialistic  ally,  A,  i.  407 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 

the  Labouring  Classes,  ii.  154  ;  Prince 

Consort  as  fii'st  President,  ii.  155, 243  ; 

ii.  160,  349 
Society  for  PromotingChxistianity  among 

the  Jews,  i.  366 
Society  for  the  Religious  Care  and  In- 
struction of  Foreigners,  ii.  183 
Society  of  Friends,  ii.  11 ;  opposition  of, 

ii.  114 
Society,  State  of,  iii.  243 
' '  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,"  i.  25 
Song  of  Moses,  The,  iii.  24 
South,  Sir-  James,  i.  88,  105  ;  iii.  232 
Southey,  Eobert,  i.  113—116,  126,  128, 

146, 156,  168,  19.5,  259,  260,  261 
Southwood  Smith,  Dr.,  i.  361 ;  iii.  135 
Special  prayers,  ii.  485 
Special  Providences,  ii.  273 
Speech,  First,  in  Parliament,  i.  96 
Speeches,  Preparation  of,  iii.  114 
Spinning  jenny.  The,  i.  32 
SpurgeoE.    Bev.    C.    H.,    iii.    396-400, 

496,  •:r 
Stagnativj.  of  trade  in  1829,  i.  131 
Stanley,  Dean,  iii.  333,  334,  427 
Stanley,  Lord,  on  Burial  Clubs,  ii.  465, 

466 
Stanmore  Priory,  ii.  274 
Starey,  Mr.  S.  E.,  ii.  146 
State  of  society,  The,  iii.  243 
Steamships  on  the  Atlantic,  i.  236 
Steephill  Nunnery,  Camford,  i.  439 
Stillingfleet,  Bishop,  i.  46 
Stowe,  Mrs.  Beecher-,  ii.  394—398,  437 
Str.-ind,  The,  and  Exeter  Hall,  i.  5 
Strange  scene  at  Harrow,  i.  47 
Strasburg,  ii.  175 

Stratford  de  Eedcliffe,  Lord,  ii.  497 
Strathfielilsaye  [and  its  recollections,  i. 

60,  08 


Strauss,  Death  of,  iii.  3-51 

Street  Arabs  under  examination,  ii.  2.">5 
habits,  ii.  256;  emigration,  ii.  257 
benefits  of  the  scheme,  ii.  260,  261 
"Ashley's"  boys,  ii.  261 

Strickland,  Miss,  ii.  227 

Striking  incident.  A,  i.  47 

Stuart,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  1.  270 

Studley  Boyal,  L  278 

Studying  the  Scriptures,  iii.  445,  446 

Stui-minster  speech.    The,    i.    519 ;    its 
effect  at  home,  ii.  79 

Sturt,  Mr.  H.,  iii.  17 

Sub- division  of  Parishes  Bill,  ii.  279 

Suffrage,  Extension  of  the,  ii.  373 

Sugar  Duties  BiU,  ii.  54,  57 

Sumner,  Mr.  Charles,  iii.  74 

Simday,   Postal  deliveries   on,   ii.    307 
closing  of  public-houses  on,  iii.  27 
bands  in  the  parks  on,  iii.    28,  31 
trading  on,  iii.  29 ;  services  in  theatres 
on,  iii.  100—108,  231,  232.     (See  also 
Sabbath) 

Sunday  Schools,  i.    132,    156,  295 ;  cen- 
tenary of,  iii.  415 

Surrey  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  ii.  108 

Sutherland,  Duchess  of,  ii.  397,  437  ;  iii. 
238 

Sutteeism  in  India,  i.  82 

Sweeping  chimneys,  i.  294,  299 

Sweeps  Act,  ii.  478,  479  ;  iii.  151 — 1.58 

Swiss  Catholics  and  Protestant,  i.  173 

Syria,  Christians  in,  iii.   100  ;    successes 
in,  i.  317,  307,  315. 


Tahiti,   Island  of,  ii.  13  ;  Queen  Pomare 
appeals  for  English  aid,  ii.  13  ;   im- 
prisonment  of    the  missionary  Prit- 
chard,  ii.  14— 16 
Talookdars  of  Oude,  iii.  65 
Tankerville,  Earl  and  Countess  of,  i.  275 
Teetotal  movement.    The,  iii.  323 
Telegraph   messages.    First    experiment 

with,  i.  236 
Temple,  Dr.,  iii.  253 — 255 
Templemore,  Lord,  iii.  341,  389 
Ten  Hours  struggle,  i.  144 — 169,  217 : 
Government  Bill,  ii.  17,  18  :  amusing 
incident,ii.  19— 21;  "01dXed,"ii.  21: 
opposition  of  Cobden,  ii.  25 :  Mr.Bright 
ii.  27  ;  Graham,  ii.-  27  ;  a  scene  in  the 
House,  ii.  2S,  29 :  Peel's  famous  query 
and  popular  answer,  ii.  31 ;  tactics 
of  the  Ministry,  ii.  33—  3.5 ;  BuUer's 
speech,  ii.  35 ;  mUlowners'  manifesto, 
ii.  41;  "piecer's"  daily  walk,  ii.  42; 
Bill  viewed  commercially,  ii.  45  ; 
Macaulay  in  favour,  ii.  49,  137  ; 
iii.  72;  opposed  by  I'eel,  Bous,  atd 
Eoebuck,  ii.  49,  137 ;  amendpient 
defeated,  ii.  49,  50 ;  137 ;  female 
labour  restricted,  ii.  54  ;  operatives  of 
Lancashire,  ii.  114,  115  ;  free-tradei-s, 
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ii.  128 ;  Bill  reintroduced,  ii.  129 ;  feel- 
ing in  factory  districts,  ii.  135 — 137, 
188  ;   Mr.  Fielden,  ii.  188 ;  assistance 
of  the  Ten  Sours  Advocate,  ii.  189 ; 
Bill  becomes  law,   ii.   193 ;    beneiits 
of  the  Act  of  1847,  ii.  194;    system 
of    "relays,"  ii.    197;    petitions    to 
abolish  the  Act,  ii.  197 ;  test  case,  ii. 
199 ;  summary  of  legislation,  ii.  207 
— 211 ;  sowing  and  reaping,  ii.  233 ; 
iii.  216  ;  operatives  and  the  Countess 
of  Shaftesbury,  iii.  Ill,  112 
Tercentenary  of  the  B,eformation,  i.  209 
Terrier  "Paste,"  The,  i.  72 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  i.  .57 
Testimonial — to  Francis,  ii.  288,  454  ;  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Shaftesbury,  ui.  110, 
111 
Theatres  and  religious  services,  iii.  100  ; 
Lord    Dungannon's    opposition,    iii. 
105—108,  231,  245 
Theological  themes,  iii.  161 — 170 
Thiers,  M.,  i.  308 
Thieves'  missionary,  ii.  265 
Thomson's  "Seasons,"and where  written, 

i.  29 
Tippoo  Sahib,  ii.  10 

Tractarian  movement,  i.  386—389,  492, 
493 ;  ii.  92,  93,  325—338,  402  ;  iii.  16 
Trade  dep-ession  and  riots,  i.  432 
Traffic  in  children  of  the  poor,  i.  137 
Training-ships  for  boys,  iii.  205,  208 
Trees  (Old)  at  St.  Giles's  House,  i.  31 
Tronchin,  Col.,  at  Geneva,  ii.  505 
Trossachs,  Visit  to  the,  i.  266 
Troubled  state  of  the  country,  i.  450 
Truck  system  at  "Wimborne   St.    Giles, 

ii.  368 
True  religion,  iii.  13,  19,  20 
Trusteeship,  ii.  308 
Tukes,  Family  of,  ii.  Ill ;  build  retreat 

at  York  for  lunatics,  ii.  Ill 
Turin,  City  of,  ii.  433 
Turkey,  A  defence  of,  ii.  461,  465 
Tuscany,  Grand  Duke  of,  ii.  389 
Tyndale's  statue,  iii.  495 

U 

Ultramontane  policy  in  England,  ii.  332 

—336 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  ii.  394,  395 
Underground  workers,  i.  412 
Undertaker,  The,  and  The  Times,  ii.  442 
Union  of  the  Churches,  iii.  260 
United  States  of  America,  ii.  383 
Universal  suffrage.  Proposals  of,  ii.  374  ; 

in  France,  ii.  377 
Unseaworthy  vessels,  iii.  325,  327 
Useful  Knowledge  Club,  i.  62 


Vaccination  Act,  ii.  424 
Vagrant  Act,  ii.  424 


Vagrant's  hiding-place,  i.  2 

ValhaUa,  The,  i.  510 

Van  Mildert,  Bishop,  i.  277 

Varna,  Stores  at,  ii.  487 

Vaudois  Church,  The,  ii.  434 

Vaughau,  Dr.,  ii.  284 

Venice  and  its  gondolas,  i.  177 

Ventilation  Bill,  i.  362 

Verney,  Sir  Henry,  at  Harrow,  i.  43 

Verwood,  near  Wimborne,  i.  128 

A^estments  Bill,  iii.  229 

Vicarious  sacrifice,  The,  iii.  19 

Vice-Royalty  of  Ireland,  ii.  43 

Victoria  {see  Queen) 

Victoria  arches  in  Holborn,  i.  2 

Victoria  Institute,  iii.  209 

Vienna,  i.  506 

Villafranca,  Peace  of,  iii.  96 

Village  of  Wimborne. St.  Giles,  i.  33 

Vischerhorn,  Peaks  of,  ii.  179 

Viterbo,  i.  189 

Vivisection  and  cruelty  to  animals,  iii. 

371,  408,  484 
Voluntary  schools.  Defence  of,  ii.  340 
Vyner,  Mr.  and  Lady  Mary,  i.  277 
Vyner,  Death  of  Mr.  F.,  iii.  279 

W 

Wages  in  public-houses,  iii.  486 

Waldenses,  Visit  to  the,  ii.  433,  434  ;  and 
Sardinia,  ii.  522 

War  in  a  Christian  spirit,  ii.  483 

Water  supply  for  the  metropolis,  ii.  319 — 
320,  442 

Watercress  and  Flower  Girls'  Mission, 
iii.  320-322,  490 

Watson,  Sheriff,  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  227 

Webster,  Daniel,  i.  281,  282 

WeUington,  Duke  of,  i.  59,  70,  81,  331 ; 
recollections  of,  i.  60,  68 ;  advice,  i. 
70  ;  a  minister,  i.  79 ;  Chancellor  of 
Oxford  University,  i.  197 ;  education, 
i.  250  ;  anecdotes  of,  i.  332-333  ;  in 
charge  of  London,  ii.  242,  243  ;  the 
death  of  Sir  B,.  Peel,  ii.  322  ;  death 
and  funeral  of  the,  ii.  386,  387 

Welsh  language  and  people,  i.  73 

Wemyss  Castle,  iii.  329,  340,  390,  482, 
489,  497 

Wengern  Alp,  ii.  180 

Wesley,  John,  iii.  460 

Westminster  Reading-Room,  ii.  262 

Weylland,  Mr.,  iii,  403,  505,  506 

Whig  opposition,  ii.  493 

Whigs,  and  Canning,  i.  67 ;  and  Prince 
Albert,  i.  337  ;  motions  of,  i.  448 

White  slaves,  i.  407 

Wilberforce,  Archdeacon,  i.  397 

Wilberforce,  Bishoi:),  ii.  331;  High  Church 
party,  iii.  53 ;  conciliation,  iii.  108  ; 
death,  iii.  337 

Wilberforce,  Canon  Basil,  iii.  497 — 500 

Wilberforce,  Wm.,  i.  49;  ii.  210 
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Wild  white  cattle,  i.  276 

AViUiam  IV.,  i.  289 

AVilliams,  Dr.  Rowland,  on  the  Religious 
Worship  Act,  iii.  .50 

Williams,  "Missionary  Enterorises,"  ii. 
226 

Williams,  Mr.  George,  iii.  494 

Williams,  Mr.  H.  R.,  iii.  39.5,  403,  432 

Williams,  Mr.  Wm.,  iii.  207,  403 

Williams,  Rev.  Isaac,  i.  389 

Wilton,  Salisbury,  i.  439 

AVimborne  Minster,  iii.  57 

Wimbonie  St.  Giles,  i.  14,  28—34  ;  its 
church,  i.  31 ;  its  register,  i.  31 ;  its 
movements,  i.  32  ;  its  almshouses,  i. 
33  ;  the  village  of,  i.  33  ;  the  school- 
house,  i.  34 

Window  Gardening  Society,  iii.  331—333 

AVindsor  Castle,  i.  23.5,  337 

Wiseman,  Dr.,  and  the  perverts,  ii.  94 ; 
made  a  Cardinal,  ii.  325 

Woburn  Abbey,  ii.  527 

AVoman's  influence.  A,  iii.  473 

Women  in  factories.  Protection  of,  i.  165 

AYomen's  suffrage,  iii.  285 

AVord-portrait  of  Lord  Ashley  in  1838, 
i.  228 

AA'orking  classes.    Condition  of,  i.  131  ;   I 
interests  of,  i.  339 ;  education  of,  i. 


453  ;  hours  of  labom,  Ii.  16,  .S2  ;  and 
Bible  reading,  ii.  114  ;  lodging-houses 
for,  ii.  347 

"Working-man's  friend,"  The,  i.  130 

ATorldly  honours,  ii.  473 

AVorship  of  intellect,  iii.  165 

AA'right,  Mr.  Thos.,  the  prison  philan- 
thropist, ii.  376,  377 

AA'urtemburg,  i.  512 

AA''yclifEe  Commemoration,  iii.  495 


Yew  Trees  at  St.  Giles's  House,  i.  31 

York  Minster,  ii.  279 

Yorkshire    Central    Short  -  Time    Cora- 

■  mittee,  i.  3.59 
Y''oung  Men's  Christian  Association,  ii. 

170 ;    iii.    465 ;    benefits  of,   iiL    466, 

467 ;  address  to  the,    ui.  463—467  ; 

the  gymnasium,  iiL  4ij8,  469 
Young  thieves  in  the  slums,  iL  263 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 

iii.  490 
Youthful  Offenders  Bill,  ii.  431 


Zion,  Site  on  Mount,  i,  366 
Zollverein,  The,  i.  512 
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Simon  Peter: 

His  Life,  Times,  and  Friends. 

By   EDWIN    HODDEE, 

Author  of  "  The  Life  and   Work  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury"  "  Heroes  of  Britain^'  &'c. 


Rev.  W.  Gray  Elmslie,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  Criticism  in  the  Theological  College 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  writes  : — 

"  The  idea  is  good,  and  the  execution  bold  and 
strong.  The  book  is  a  popular  biography  of  the 
Apostle.  Much  of  it  consists  of  animated  description 
and  thoughtful  interpretation  of  incidents  recorded  in 
Scripture.  .  .  .  There  is  much  that  is  novel  and 
striking  both  in  style  and  treatment,  with  a  strong 
realism  in  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  landscape 
and  in  the  portraiture  of  character.  There  is  a  bracing 
manliness  in  the  language  and  thought,  and  frequently 
profound  penetration  is  displayed  in  the  dissection  of 
motive,  and  in  the  disclosure  of  unsuspected  meaning 
in  gesture,  word,  and  incident.  There  is  a  freshness 
in  the  absence  of  conventional  methods  and  phrases, 
and  everywhere  there  is  the  charm  of  a  deeply  spiritual 
earnestness  and  an  honestly  devout  allegiance  to  the 
person  of  the  Divine  Master.  As  a  brief  popular  work 
on  the  subject  the  book  has  characteristic  merits  of  a 
high  order." 

"  An  account  of  the  life  of  St.  Peter  written  in  a 
simple,  popular,  picturesque  style." — British  Quarterly 
Review. 

"  What  Mr.  Hodder  has  undertaken  to  do  is  to 
supply  not   a   critical   discussion    nor   a   learned   com- 


mentary,  but  a  vivid  popular  life  of  the  Apostle.  He 
has  accomplished  his  task  with  ample  scholarship,  with 
rare  literary  skill,  in  the  finest  religious  spirit,  and  he 
has  produced  a  volume  of  quite  exceptional  charm  and 
value.  There  is  a  healthy  absence  of  conventionality 
and  affectation  in  this  book.  Every  sentiment  is  true 
and  manly.  The  thought  rings  solid  and  genuine. 
There  is  no  narrowness  of  spirit,  no.  smallness  of 
conception,  no  contractedness  of  heart.  The  writer 
handles  sacred  things  with  reverence  but  without  feir." 
■ — Presbyterian. 

"  In  this  interesting  volume  Mr.  Hodder  has  told  in 
a  simple,  but  exceedingly  attractive,  manner  the  story 
of  Peter's  life." — Rock. 

"  It  certainly  supplies  a  desideratum." — Methodist 
Recorder. 

"  He  analyses  the  character  of  Peter  and  traces  the 
influences  of  circumstances  upon  him  with  much  skill. 
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Original  Engravings.     Royal  4to,  cloth  gilt,  £-i,  3s.     Popular  Edition.     i6s. 

Love's  Extremes,  At.    By  Maurice  Thompson,    ss. 

Mechanics,  The  Practical  Dictionary  ot     Containing  15,000  Drawings.     Four 

Vols.     2  IS.  each. 
Medicine,  Manuals  for  Students  of.    [A  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application^) 
Midland  Railway,  The  Official  Illustrated  Guide  to  the.    is.  ;  cloth,  2s. 
Modem  Artists,  Some.     With  highly-finished  Engravings.     12s.  6d. 

Modem  Europe,  A  History  of.    By  C.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A.     VoL  I.   From  1792  to 

1814.     I2S.    Vol.  II.     From  1814  to  1848.     12s. 
Music,    Illustrated  History  of.      By  Emil  Naumann.      Edited  by  the  Rev. 

Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouselev,  Bart.     Illustrated.     Two  Vols.     31s.  6d. 
National  Library,    Cassell's.     In  Weekly  Volumes,  each  containing  about  192 

pages.     Paper  covers,  3d.  ;  cloth,  6d.     {A  List  sent  post  free  on  application.) 

Natural  History,  Cassell's  Concise.    By  E.  Perceval  Wright,  M.A.,  M.D., 

F.L.S.     With  several  Hundred  Illustrations.     7s.  6d.     Roxburgh,  los.  6d. 
Natural  History,  Cassell's  New.     Edited  by  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B., 

F.R.S.,   F.G.S.     With   Contributions  by  Eminent  Scientific  Writers.      Complete  in 

Six  Vols.     With  about  2,000  high-class  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  410,  cloth,  q^.  each. 
Nature,  Short  Studies  fronL     Illustrated,    ss. 
Neutral  Tint,  A  Course  of  Painting  in.     With  Twenty-four  Plates  by  R.   P. 

Leitch.     With  full  Instructions  to  the  Pupil.     5s. 

Nimrod  in  the  North ;   or.  Hunting  and  Fishing  Adventures  In  the  Arctic 

Regions.     By  Frederick  Schwatka.    Illustrated,  7s.  6d. 
Nursing  for  the  Home  and  for  the  Hospital,  A  Handbook  ot     By  Cathe- 
rine J.  Wood.    Cheap  Edition,     is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 
Oil  Painting,  A  Manual  of.     By  Hon.  John  Collier.     Cloth,  zs.  6d. 
On  the  Equator.     By  H.  De  W.     Illustrated  with  Photos.     3s.  6d. 
Our  Own  Country.     Six  Vols.     With  1,200  Illustrations.     Cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Outdoor  Sports  and  Indoor  Amusements.    With  nearly  1,000  Illustrations,   gs. 
Paris,  Cassell's  Illustrated  Guide  to.    is.  ;  cloth,  2s. 
Parliaments,    A   Diary   of  Two.     By  H.  W.  Lucy.     The  Disraeli  Parliament, 

1874- 1880.     i2S.    The  Gladstone  Parliament.    12s. 
Paxton's  Flower  Gardea    By  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Prof.  Lindley.  Revised 

by  Thomas  Baines,  F.R.H.S.    Three  Vols.   With  100  Coloured  Plates.   £t  is.  each. 
Peoples  of  the   World,  The.      By  Dr.   Robert  Brown.     Six  Vols.     With 

Illustrations,     7s.  6d.  each. 
Phantom  City,  The.     By  W.  Westall.    5s. 

Photography  for  Amateurs.  By  T.  C.  Hepworth.  Illustrated,  is.  ;  or  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Phrase  and  Fable,  Dictionaxy  of.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer.     Cheap  Edition, 

Enlarged,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  or  with  leather  back,  4s.  6d. 
Picturesque  America.    Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  with  48  Exquisite  Steel  Plates, 

and  about  800  Original  Wood  Engravings.    £2  2s.  each. 
Picturesque   Canada.      With  about  600   Original    Illustrations.     Two  Vols., 

;£3  3S.  each. 


Selections  from  Cassell  tfj  Company^ s  Publications. 

Picturesque  Europe.  Complete  in  Five  Vols.  Each  containing  13  Exquisite  Steel- 
Plates,  from  Original  Drawings,  and  nearly  200  Original  Illustrations.  ;£io  los. ";. 
half- morocco,  ;^i5  15s. ;  morqcco  gilt,  £,26  5s.    Popular  Edition.    Five  Vols,,  i8s.  each- 

Pigeon  Keeper,  The  Practical.     By  Lewis  Wright.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

Pigeons,  Tlie  Book  of.  By  Robert  Fulton.  Edited  by  Lewis  Wright.  With 
50  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.     31s.  6d. ;  half-morocco,  ^2  zs. 

Poems  and  Pictures.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     5s. 

Poems,  Representative  of  Living  Poets,  American  and  Englisli.  Selected  by 
the  Poets  themselves.     15s. 

Poets,  Cassell's  Miniature  Library  of  the  :— 

Sums.    Two  Vols.    zs.  6d.  [  Milton.    Two  Vols.    zs.  6d. 

Byron.    Two  Vols,    as.  6d.  Scott.    Two  Vols,    zs,  6d. 

HTood,.    Two  Vols.    25.  6d.  Sheridan  and  Goldflmitli,  2  Vols.  2s.  6d 

LongfeUow.    Two  Vols.    as.  6d.  I  'Wordswortli.    Two  Vols.    zs.  6d. 

Slialcespeare.  Twelve  Vols.,  in  box,  15s. 

Police  Code,  and  Manual  of  the  Criminal  Law.  By  C,  E.  Howard  Vincent, 

M.P.,  late  Director  of  Criminal  Investigations,    zs. 
Popular  Library,  Cassell's.  A  Series  of  New  and  Original  Works.  Cloth,  is.  each^ 

The  Story  of  the  English  Jacobins. 
Xtomestic  Folk  Iiore. 
The   Kev.   Kowl^id  HiU:    Preacher  ancL 

■Wit. 
BoBweU  and  Johnson:  their  Companions- 
and  Contemporaries. 


The  Russian  Empire. 
The   Keligious    Revolution  in  the   Six- 
teenth Century. 
English  Journalism. 
The  Huguenots, 
Our  Colonial  Empire, 


The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle  of  Life, 
(sley 


History  of  the  Pree-Trade  Movement  in 
England. 


John  Wesley. 
Poultry  Keeper,  Tlie  Practical.     By  L.  Wright.    With  Coloured  Plates  and 

Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 
PoiUtry,  The  Book  of.     By  Lewis  Wright.     Popular  Edition.    With  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood,  los.  6d. 
Poultry,  The  IQustrated  Book  of.      By  L.   Wright.      With  Fifty  Exquisite 
Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Cloth,  31s.  6d. ;  half-morocco,  ^^225. 
Ral)bit-Keeper,  The  Practical.     By  Cuniculus.     Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 
Eaintoow  Series,  Cassell's.     Consisting  of  New  and  Original  Works  of  Romance 
and  Adventure  by  Leading  Writers.     192  pages,  crown  8vo,  price  is.  each. 
As  it  was  Written.    By  S.  Luska.  |  A  CrimjBon  Stain.    By  A.  Bradsha\\\ 

Morgan's  Horror.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

Red  Library  of  English  and  American  Classics,  The.     Stiff  covers,  is.  each ;. 
cloth,  2s.  each ;  or  half-calf,  marbled  edges,  5s.  each. 

Iiast  Days  of  Pompeii. 

Yellowplusli  Papers. 

Handy  Andy. 

Selected  Plays. 

American  Hum.our. 

Sketches  by  Bob. 

Macaul^r's  Lays  and  Selected  Essays. 

Harry  Lorrequer. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Riengi. 

The  Tal^man. 

Pickwick  (T^vo  Vols.) 


Jack  EiutOD. 

Rome  and  the  Early  Christians. 
The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.    Prose  and  Poetry,  Selec- 
Old  Mortahty.  [tions  from. 

The  Hour  and  the  Man. 
"Washington  Irving's  Sketch-Book. 
Last  Days  of  Palmyra. 
Tales  of  the  Borders. 
Pride  and  Prejudice. 
Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
Heart  of  Midlothian. 

Scarlet' 


Letter. 


Royal  River,  The :  The  Thames,  from  Source  to  Sea.    With  Descriptive  Text. 

and  a  Series  of  beautiful  Engravings.     £z  2s. 
Russia.     By  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A.    5s. 

Russo-TnrMsh  War,  Cassell's  History  of.    With  about  500  Illustrations.     Two 

Vols.,  9s.  each  ;  library  binding.  One  Vol.,  15s. 
Sand-wlth,  Humphry.    A  Memoir  by  his  Nephew,  T,  Humphry  Ward.     7s. 6d. 
Saturday  Journal,  Cassell's.     Yearly  Volume.     6s. 

Science   for  All.     Edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.     With 
1,500  Illustrations.     Five  Vols.,  9s.  each. 

Sea,   The:    Its    Stirring   Story    of   Adventure,   Peril,    and    Heroism.     By 

F.  Whymper.     With  400  Illustrations.     Four  Vols.,  7s.  6d.  each. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company  s  Pziblicatio7is. 

Sent  Back  by  the  Angels.    And  other  Ballads  of  Home  and  Homely  Life.     By 

Frederick  Lanudridge,  M.A.    4s.  6d. 
Sepia  Painting,  A  Course  of.    Two  Vols. ,  with  Twelve  Coloured  Plates  in  each, 

and  numerous  Engravings.     Each,  3s.     Also  in  one  Volume.     5s. 

Shaftesbury,  The  Earl  of,  K.G.,  The  Life  and  Work  of.    By  Edwin  Hodder. 

With  Portraits.     Three  Vols.     36s. 
Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet.     Edition  de  Luxe.    Illustrated  with  Twelve 

Superb  Photogravures  from  Original  Drawings  by  F.  Dicksee,  A.R.A.     ;£$  5s. 
Shakspere,  The  Leopold.     With  400  Illustrations,  and  an  Introduction  by  F.  J. 

FuRNiVALL.     Small  4to,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;   half-morocco,  ios.  6d.  ;  full 

morocco,  ^i  is. 
Shakspere,  The  Royal     With  Exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 

Three  Vols.     15s.  each. 

Shakespeare,  CasseU's  Quarto  Edition.  Edited  by  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden 

Clarke,  and  containing  about  600  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  Selous.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.,  cloth  gilt,  £-7,  3s. — Also  published  in  Three  separate  Volumes,  in  cloth, 
viz.  :— The  Comedies,  21s. ;  The  Historical  Plays,  i8s.  6d. ;  The  Tragedies,  25s. 

Shakespearean  Scenes  and  Characters.  Illustrative  of  Thirty  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare. With  Thirty  Steel  Plates  and  Ten  Wood  Engravings.  The  Text  written  by 
Austin  Brereton.    Royal  4to,  21s- 

Sketching  from  Nature  in  Water  Colours.  By  Aaron  Penley.  With  Illus- 
trations in  Chromo-Lithography.     15s. 

Skin  and  Hair,  The  Management  of  the.    By  Malcolm  Morris,  F.R.C.S.    2s. 

Smith,  The  Adventures  and  Discourses  of  Captain  John,  By  John  Ashton. 
Illustrated.    5s. 

Sports  and  Pastimes,  CasseH's  Book  of.  With  more  than  800  Illustrations  and 
Coloured  Frontispiece.     768  pages,  7s.  6d. 

Steam  Engine,  The  Theory  and  Action  of  the :  for  Practical  Men.    By  W.  H. 

NORTHCOTT,  C.  E.      3S.  6d. 

stock  Exchange  Year-Book,  The.    By  Thomas  Skinner,    ios.  6d. 

Stones  of  London,  The.    By  E.  F.  Flower.    6d. 

"Stories  ftom  CasseU's."    6d.  each  ;  cloth  lettered,  gd.  each. 

My  Aunt's  Mateli-malting.  I  "Kuniiing:  Pilot." 

Told  by  lier  Sister.  The  Mortgage  Money. 

Tlie  Silver  Lock.  I  Goiirlay  Brotliers. 

A  Great  Mistake. 

Sunlight  and  Shade.     With  numerous  Exquisite  Engravings.     7s.  6d. 
Surgery,  Memorials  of  the  Craft  of,  in  England.      With  an  Introduction  by 

Sir  James  Paget.     21s. 
Telegraph  Guide,  The.    Illustrated,     is. 
Thackeray,  Character  Sketches  from.      Six  New  and  Original  Drawings  by 

Frederick  Barnard,  reproduced  in  Photogravure.     21s. 
Three  and  Sixpenny  Library  of  Standard  Tales,  &c.    All  Illustrated  and  bound 

in  cloth  gilt.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  each. 


In  Duty  Bound. 

The  Half  Sisters. 

^eggy  O^livie's  Inheritanoe. 

Th,a  Fanuly  Honour. 

Esther  West. 

"Working  to  "Win. 

Krilof  and    bis    Pables.     By  W.  R.  S. 

Ralston,  M.A. 
Fairy  Tales.    By  Prof.  Morley. 


Jane  Austen  and  lier  Works. 
Mission  Life  in  Greece  and  Palestine. 
The  Dingy  Honse  at  Kensington. 
The  Bomanee  of  Trade. 
The  Three  Homes. 
"M.-^  Guardian. 
School  Girls. 
Deepdale  Ticarage. 

Tot  Book  for  all  Public  Examinations.    Ry  W.  S.  Thomson,  M.A.    is. 

Trajan.     An  American  Novel.     By  H.  F.  Keenan.  ,   ^s.  6d. 

Transformations  of  Insects,  The.    By  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

With  240  Illustrations.     6s. 

Treasure  Island.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson.    Illustrated,    5s. 
Treatment,  The  Year-Book  of.    A  Critical  Review  for  Practitioners  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,    ss. 


Selections  from  Cassell  &  Company's  Puhlications. 

Tree  Fainting  in  Water  Colours.  By  W.  H.  J.  Boot.  With  Eighteen 
Coloured  Plates,  and  valuable  instructions  by  the  Artist.     5s. 

Trees,  FamlUar.  First  Series.  By  G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  Forty 
full-page  Coloured  Plates,  from  Original  Paintings  by  W.  H.  J.  Boot.     12s.  6d. 

Twenty  Photogravures  of  Pictures  In  the   Salon  of  1885,   by  the  leading 

French  Artists.     In  Portfolio.     Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  have  been  produced, 
terms  for  which  can  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers. 

"Unicode":  The  Universal  Telegraphic   Phrase  Book.     Desk  and   Pocket 

Edition.    2S.  6d. 
United  States,  Casaell's  History  of  the.    By  Edmund  Ollier.    With  600 

Illustrations.     Three  Vols.,  gs.  each. 
Universal    History,    Casaell's    Illustrated.      With    nearly    One   Thousand 

Illustrations.    Vol.  I.  Early  and  Greek  History. — Vol.  II.  The  Roman  Period. — 

Vol.  III.  The  Middle  Ages.— Vol.  IV.  Modem  History.     9s.  each. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  other  Works  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 
Water-Colour  Fainting,  A  Course  of.      With  Twenty-four  Coloured  Elates  by 

R.  P.  Leitch,  and  full  Instructions  to  the  Pupil.     5s. 

Wealth  Creation.    By  A.  Mongredien.    55. 

Westall,  W.,  Novels  by.     Popular  Editions.     Cloth,  2S.  each. 

Tlie  Old  Factory.  |  B,ed  Byvijxgtoii- 

Italpll  ITorbreclt's  Trust. 
What  Girls  Can  Do.  By  Phyllis  Browne,  as.  6d. 
Wild  Animals  and   Birds:    their   Haunts   and   Habits.     By  Dr.   Andrew 

Wilson.     Illustrated.     7s.  6d. 
Wild  Birds,  Familiar.    First  and  Second  Series.     By  W.  Swaysland.    With  40 

Coloured  Plates  in  each.     12s.  6d.  each. 
WUd  Flowers,  Fammar.     By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.     Five  Series.     With 

40  Coloured  Plates  in  each.     12s.  6d.  each. 
Winter  in  India,  A.     By  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter,  M.P.     ss- 
Wise  Woman,  The.    By  George  Macdonald.    zs.  6d. 
Wood  Magic :  A  Fable.     By  Richard  Jefferies.     6s. 
World  of  the  Sea.    Translated  from  the  French  of  Moquin  Tandon,  by  the 

Very  Rev.  H.  Maetyn  Hart,  M.A.     Illustrated.     Cloth.     6s. 
World  of  Wit  and  Humour,  The.  With  400  Illustrations.     Cloth,  7s.  6d.  ;  cloth 

gilt,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d, 
World  of  Wonders,  The.    Two  Vols.     With  400  Illustrations.     7s.  6d.  each. 
Yule  Tide.    Cassell's  Christmas  Annual,    is. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Quiver,  for  Sunday  Reading.    Monthly,  6d. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.    Monthly,  yd. 

"  lAttle  Folks  "  Magazine.    Monthly,  6d. 

The  Magazine  of  Art.    Monthly,  is. 

The  Lady's  World.    Monthly,  is. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.    Weekly,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 
%*  Ftiti  particulars    of  CASSELL   &    COMPANY'S  Monthly    Serial 
Publications,  numbering   upwards   of  50    Works,   will  he  found   in 
Cassell  &  Company's  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE,  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

Catalogues  of  Cassell  &  Company's  Publications,  which  may  be  had  at  all 
Booksellers',  or  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers  :-^ 
Cassell's    Complete   Catalogue,    containing   particulars    of    One   Thousand 

Volumes. 
Cassell's  Classified  Catalogue,  in  which  their  Works  are  arranged  according 

to  price,  from  Threepence  to  Tiveniy-Jive  Guineas, 
Cassell's    Educational    Catalogue,    containing    particulars   of    Cassell   & 
Company's  Educational  Works  and  Students'  Manuals. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgale  Hill,  Londot. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <fe  Company's  Publications, 

Bible,  Tlie  Crown  Illustrated.  With  about  i.ooo  Original  Illustrations.  With 
References,  &c.     1,248  pages,  crown  4to,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Bible,    Cassell's   Illustrated   Family.     With  goo  Illustrations.      Leather,   gilt 

edges,  £1  los. ;  full  morocco,  ^£3  los. 
Bible  Dictionary,  Cassell's.    With  nearly  600  Illustrations.     7s.  6d. 

Bible  Educator,  The.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Plumptre,  D.D.  With 
Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.     Four  Vols.,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Bible  Work  at  Home  and  Abroad.    Yearly  Volume,  3s. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Cassell's  Illustrated).     Demy  4to.     Illustrated 

throughout.     7s.  6d. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  Illustrations.     Popular  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
Cliild's  Life  of  Christ,  The.    Complete  in  One  Handsome  Volume,  with  about 

200  Original  Illustrations.     Demy  4to,  gilt  edges,  21s. 
Child's  Bible,  The.    With  200  Illustrations.    Demy  410,  830  pp.    143^^^  Thousand. 

Cheap  Edition^  js.  6d. 
Church  at  Home,  The.    A  Series  of  Short  Sermons.     By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rowley 

Hill,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.     5s. 

Commentary,  The  New  Testament,  for  English  Keaders.  Edited  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  In  Three 
Volumes,  21s.  each. 

Vol.     I.— The  I'our  Grospels. 

Vol.    II.— Tlie  Acts,  Romans,  CorinthiaiLS,  Galatians. 

Vol.  III.— Tlie  remajning  Books  of  tlie  New  Teetament. 

Commentary,  The  Old  Testament,  for  English  Readers.    Edited  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.      Complete  in 
5  Vols.,  21S.  each. 
Vol.    I.— Genesis  to  Numbers.  I  Vol.  III.— Kings  I.  to  Esther. 

Vol.  II.— Deuteronomy  to  Samuel  II.  |  Vol.  IV.— -Job  to  Isaiah,. 

Vol.  v.— Jeremiah  to  Malaehi. 

Day-Dawn  in  Dark  Places;  or  Wanderings  and  Work  In  Bechwanaland, 
South  Africa.     By  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie.     Illustrated  throughout.    3s.  6d. 

Dore  Bible.  With  230  Illustrations  by  Gustave  DORt.  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £2  los. ; 
Persian  morocco,  ;^3  10s. ;  Original  Edition,  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £S. 

Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The.  By  the  Van.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.  D.,  F.  R.S, 
Library  Edition.    Two  Vols.,  24s. ;  morocco,  £2  2s. 

Popular  Edition.      Complete  in  One  Volume,'  cloth,   6s.  ;    cloth,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  od. ;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  iss. 
Family  Prayer-Book,  The.     Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Garbett,  M.A.,  and  Rev, 

S.  Martin.     Extra  crown  410,  cloth,  5s. ;  morocco,  i8s. 
Seikie,  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Works  by:— 

Hours  with  the  Bible.    Six  Vols.    6s.  each.         r       Old  Testameiit  Characters.    6s. 
Entering  on  Life.    3s.  6d.  The  Life  and  "Words  of  Christ.    Two  Vols., 

The  Precions  Proraises.    zs.  6d.  cloth,  30s.     Siudenis'  Edition,   Two  Vols., 

The  English  Heformation.    5s.  I  i6s. 

Glories    of  the    Man   of   Sorrows,    The.     Sermons  preached  at  St.  James's, 

Piccadilly.  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt.  2s.  6d. 
Gospel  of  Grace,  The.  By  a  Lindesie.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Helps  to  Belief.    A  Series  of  Helpful  Manuals  on  the  Religious  Di6&culties  of  the 

Day.     Edited  by  the   Rev.  Teig^mquth  Shore,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 

the  Queen.     Cloth,  is.  each. 


THE  Morality  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
the  Bev.  Wewman  Smyth,  D.D. 


THE  DIVINITY  OF  OUR  LORD.    By  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Derry. 


CREATION.    By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
MIRACLES.      By  the  Bev.  Brownlow  Malt- 
land,  M.A. 
PRAYER.    By  the  Uev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore, 
M.A. 

In  Preparation. 
THE   RESURRECTION.     By  the  Lord  Arch-    I    The  Atonement.     By  the  Lord  Bishop  ot 
bishop  of  Tort.  I  Peterborough- 
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"Heart  Chords."    A  Series  ofWorks  by  Eminent  Divines.     Bound  in  cloth,  red 
edges,  IS.  each. 


11^  Father.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Ashton  Oxenden, 
late  Bishop  of  Montreal. 

1^  Bible.  By  the  Rt.  Kev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
Bishop  of  Ripon. 

l^Work  for  God.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Cotterill. 

1^  Object  in  Iiife.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  D.D. 

"NLy  Aspirations.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Matheson,  D.D. 

My  Emotional  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Preb.  Chad- 
wick,  D.D. 

My  Body.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  "W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D. 


My  SouL    By  the  Rev.  P.  E.  Power,  M.A. 

My  Growtli  In  Divine    lilfe.     By  the   Rev. 

Prebendary  Reynolds,  M.A. 
My  Hereafter.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Bicker- 

steth. 
My  "WallE  witb  G^d.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Deaa 

Montgomery. 
My  Aids  to  tbe  Divine  IjtCe.     By  the  Very 

Rev.  Dean  Boyle. 
My  Sources  of  Strength.    By  the  Rev.  E.  E. 

ienkins,    M.A..    Secretary    of    the    Wesleyan 
lissionary  Society. 


Life  Of  Christ,  The.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Illustrated  Edition,  with  about  300  Original  Illustrations.     Extra  crown  4to, 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s.  ;  morocco  antique,  42s. 
Library  Edition.    Two  Vols.     Cloth,  24s. ;  morocco,  42s. 

Bijou  Edition.    Five  Volumes,  in  box,  los.  6d.  the  set ;  French  morocco,  21s.  the  set. 
Popular  Edition,  in  One  Vol.    8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;    cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. ;   Persian 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Marriage    Ring,    The.      By   William   Landels,    D.D.      Bound    in  white 

leatherette,  gilt  edges,  in  box,  6s. ;  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

Moses   and  Geology ;   or,  The  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science.     By 

Samuel  KiNNS,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.     Illustrated.     Cheap  Edition.     6s. 

Music  of  the  Bible,  The.     By  J,  Stainer,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc.    2s.  6d. 

Patriarchs,  The.     By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.D.,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
NoRRis,  B.D.    2s-  6d. 

Protestantism,  The  History  of.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.     Containing 

upwards  of  600  Original  Illustrations.     Three  Vols.,  27s. ;  Library  Edition,  30s. 

Quiver  Yearly  Volume,  The.    With  250  high-class  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.     Also 
Monthly,  6d. 

Revised  Version— Commentary  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Test^ 

ment.     By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.     7s.  6d. 

Sacred  Poems,  The  Book  of.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Baynes,  M.A.    With 
Illustrations.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

St,  George   for   England ;  and  other  Sermons  preached  to  Children.     By  the 
Rev.  T,  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.    5s. 

St  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  of.      By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D., 
F.R.S.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Library  Edition.    Two  Vols.,  cloth,  24s. ;  morocco,  42s. 
Illustrated   Edition,  complete  in   One  Volume,  with  about  300  Illustrations, 

£1  IS. ;  morocco,  ^2  2s. 
Popular    Edition.      One  Volume,  8vo,   cloth,  6s.  ;   cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  * 
Persian  morocco,  los.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  15s.  "  * 

Secular  Life,  The  Gospel  of  the.     Sermons  preached  at  Oxford.     By  the  Hon. 
W.  H.  Fremantle,  Canon  of  Canterbury'.     5s. 

Sermons  Preached  at  Westminster  Abbey.   By  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Primate  of  Australia.     5s. 

Shall  We  Know  One  Another  ?    By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Liverpool.     New  and  Enlarged  Editio7i.     Cloth  limp,  is. 

Simon  Peter :  His  Life,  Times,  and  Friends.    By  E.  Hodder.    5s. 

Twilight  of  Life,  The.    Words  of  Counsel  and  Comfort  for  the  Aged.    By 

John  Ellerton,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

Voice  of  Time,  The.     By  John  Stroud.     Cloth  gilt,  is. 


Bomana.    2s.  6d. 
CorintMans  I.  and.  II.    35. 
Galatians,    EpliesiaiLa}    and 

Philippians.    3s. 
ColOBsians,     TliesBalonianSa 


Titiis,  Philemon,   Hebrews* 

and  James.    35. 
Peter,  Jude,  and  John.    3s. 
The  Revelation.    3s. 
An  Introduction  to  the  K'ew 

Testament,    zs.  6d. 
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Cgirurational  Mffrks  antr  ^iutr^nts^  Jltanuala. 

AlphaTset,  Cassell's  Pictorial      Size,   35  inches  by  42^  inches.      Mounted  on 
Linen,  with  rollers.     3s.  6d. 

Algebra,  The  Elements  of.    By  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.,  is. 

Arithmetics,  The  Modem  School.    By  George  Ricks,  B.  Sc.  Lond.    With  Test 

Cards.     {List  on  application.') 

Boot-Keeping-.    By  Theodore  Jones.    For  Schools,  2s. ;  or  cloth,  3s.    For 

THE  Million,  25. ;  or  cloth,  3s.     Books  for  Jones's  System.     Ruled  Sets  of,  2s. 

caiemistry,  The  Public  School.    By  J.  H.  Anderson,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 
Commentary,  The  New  Testament.     Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.     Handy 

Volume  Edition.     Suitable  for  School  and  general  use. 
St.  Matthew.    3s.  6d. 
St.  Mark.    3S. 
St.  Iiuke.    35.  6d. 
St.  John.    3s.  6d, 

The  AetB    of  the    Apostles.     ,      

andTimotliy. 

Commentary,  Old  Testament     Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.     Handy  Volume 
Edition.     Suitable  for  School  and  general  use. 
Geneeia.   3s.  6d.  I        Leviticus.    3s.  I         Deuteronomy,    ss.  6d. 

Exodus.    3S.  I        H"umberB.    2s.  fid.  | 

</Opy-Books,  Cassell's  Graduated.     Complete  in  18  Books.     2d.  each. 
Copy-Books.     The  Modem  School,    Complete  in  12  Books.    2d.  each. 
Drawing  Books  for  Young  Artists.    4  Books.    6d.  each. 

Drawing  Books,  Superior.     3  Books.     Printed  in  Fac-simile  by  Lithography, 
price  55.  each. 

Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  Modem  School  Freehand.    First  Grade,  is. ;  Second 

'  Grade,  2s. 
Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  Standard.    In  7  Books.     Price  2d.  each. 
Electricity,  PracticaL     By  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton.     Illustrated.     5s. 
Energy  and  Motion :  A  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Mechanics.    By  William 

Paice,  M.A.     Illustrated,     is.  6d. 
English  Literature,  A  First  Sketch  of,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 

Time.    By  Prof.  Henry  Morley.    7s.  6d. 
Euclid,  Cassell's.    Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.    is. 
Euclid,  The  First  Four  Books  ot    In  paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  gd. 
French  Reader,  Cassell's  Public  School.    By  Guillaume  S.  Conrad.    2s.  6d. 
French,  Cassell's  Lessons  in.     New  and  Revised  Edition.    Parts  I.  and  II.,  each 

2s.  6d.  ;  complete,  4s.  6d.    Key,  is.  6d. 
Ftench -English  and  English-French  Dictionary.    Entirely  New  and  Enlarged 

Edition.     1,150  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  3s,  6d. 

Galbraith  and  Haughton's  Scientific  Manuals.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Galbraith, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  Haughton,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 

Aiithmetie.   3s.  6d. 

Plane  Trigonometry,    zs,  6d. 

Euolid.    Books  I.,  II.,  III.    zs.  6d.    Books  IV., 

v.,  VI,    2S.  6d. 
Mathematical  Tables.   3s.  6d.  ,„.^  ,-„       ■    ^       ....,.*.„••, 

Mechanics.    35.  6d.  Tides  and  Tidal  Currents,  with  Tidal  Cards,  3s. 

German  of  To-day.    By  Dr.  Heinemann.    is.  6d. 
German-English  and  English-German  Dictionary.    3s.  6d. 
German  Beading,  First  Lessons  in.    By  A.  Jagst.    Illustrated,    is. 
Handbook  of  New  Code  of  Regulations     By  John  F.  Moss.    is.  ;  cloth,  2s. 
Historical  Course  for  Schools,  Cassell's.    Illustrated  throughoutx     I.— Stories- 

from  English    History,  is.      II. — The  Simple  Outline  of  English  History,   is.   3(L 

III.— The  Class  History  of  England,  2s.  6d- 


Optics.    2S.  6d. 

HydroBtatiCB.   3s.  6d. 

Astronomy.   5s. 

Steam  Engine.    3s.  6d. 

Algebra.    Fart  I.,  doth,  2s.  6d.     Complete,  7s.  6d. 
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Xatln-EngUBh  and  EngUsh-Latin  Dictionary.     By  J.   R.  Beard,  D.D.,  and  C 

Beard,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  914  pp.,  3s.  6d. 
Latin-Engllsli  Dictionary,  Cassell's.    Thoroughly  revised  and  corrected,  and  in 

part   re-written   by  J.  R.  V.  J^Iabchant,  M.A.,  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and 

formerly  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.     3s,  6d. 
Little  Folks'  History  of  England.    By  IsA  Craig-Knox,    With  30  Illiistrations. 

IS.  fid, 
making  of  the  Home,  Tlie  :  A  Book  of  Domestic  Economy  for  School  and  Home 

Use.    By  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Baenett.    is.  6d. 
Ilarlborough  Books. 

Arithmetio  Ezamples.   3s.  |  Prencli  Exerciaea.    3s.  6d. 

Arithmetic  Bules.    is.  edT  1  Freneli  Grammar.    2s.  6d. 

German  Gram  mar.    3s.  6d. 

Music,  An  Elementary  Manual  ot    By  Henry  Leslie,    is. 
Natural  Philosophy.    By  Rev.  Prof.  Haughton,  F.R.S.     Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 
Popular  Educator,  Cassell's.     New  and  Thoroughly  Hevised  Edition.     Illustrated 
throughout.     Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  5s.  each ;  or  in  Three  Vols.,  half  calf,  42s.  the  set. 

Physical  Science,  Intermediate  Text-Book  of.     By  F.  H.  Bowman,  D.Sc., 

F.R.A.S.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 
Beaders,  Cassell's  Readable.     Carefully  graduated,  extremely  interesting,  and 

illustrated  throughout.     (List  on  application.) 
Headers,  Cassell's  Historical.    Illustrated  throughout,  printed  on  superior  paper, 

and  strongly  bound  in  cloth.     {I^ist  on  application.") 
Keaders  for  Infant   Schools,  Coloured.     Three  Books.      Each  containing  48 

pages,  including  8  pages  in  colours.     4d.  each. 
Reader,  The  Citizen.     By  H.  O.  Arnold -Forster.    With  Preface  by  the  late 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  FoRSTER.  M.P.     is.  6d. 
Beaders,  The  Modem  GeographicaL   Illustrated  throughout,  and  strongly  bound 

in  cloth,     [List  on  application.) 
Readers,  The  Modern  SchooL     Illustrated.     {List  on  application^ 
Reading  and  Spelling  Book,  Cassell's  Illustrated,    is. 
Right  Lines  ;  or,  Form  and  Colour.    With  Illustrations,     is. 
School  Bank  Manual,  A.    By  Agnes  Lambert.    6d. 
School  Manager's  Manual    By  F.  C.  Mills,  M.A.     is. 
Shakspere  Reading  Book,  The.    By  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

3s.  6d.     Also  issued  in  Three  Books,  is.  each. 
Shakspere*s  Plays  for  School  Use.    5  Books.     Illustrated.    6d,  each. 
Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  ot    By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.    is. 
Technical  Manuals,  Cassell's.    Illustrated  throughout : — 


Sandrailingf  and  Staircasing,    3s.  6d. 
Bricklayers,  Drawing  for.    3s. 
Building  Construction,    zs. 


Cabinet-Makers,  Drawing  for.    3s. 
Carpenters  &  Joiners,  Drawing  for.  ; 
Gotnic  Stoneworlc. 


MacUmsts&EngiiLeers.Drawlngfor.  4s.6d. 

Model  Drawing.    3s. 

OrthographicaT  and    Isometrical  Frojeo- 

tdon.    ss. 
Practical  f  erspectiTe.    «, 
Stonemasons,  Drawing  for.    35. 
Applied     Meohanics.      By    Sir    R.   S.    BaL 

LL.D.    2S. 
Systematdo    Drawing    and     Shading.     By 

Charles  Ryan.    as. 


Linear  Drawing  &  Practical  Geometry,  as. 
Linear   Drawing    and    Projection.      The 

Two  Vols,  in  One,  3s.  6d. 
Metal-Plate  ■\?P'orlterB,  Drawing  for.    3s. 

Technical  Educator,  Cassell's.    Illustrated  throughout     Popular  Edition.    Four 
Vols.,  5s.  each.     ^ 

Technology,  Manuals  ol     Edited  by  Prof.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  and  Richard 

WoRMELL,  D.Sc,  M.A.     Illustrated  throughout 
The  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics.    By  Prof. 

Hummel.    «. 
Watcta.  and  diock  Making.    By  D.  Glasgow. 

4s.  fid. 


Steel  and  Iron.    By  W.  H,  Greenwood,  F.C.S, 

Assoc.  M.LC.E.,  &c.    5s. 
Spinning  'Woollen  and  Worsted.     By  W 

S.  Bright  McLaren.    4s.  6d. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation,    A  Prospectus  sent  post  Jree  on  application. 


De^gn  in  Textile  Fabrics,    By  T.  k.  Ashen- 
hurst.    4s.  6d. 
Praotioal  Mechanics.    By  Prof.  Peny,  M.E. 

Cutting  Tools  Worked  by  Hand  and  Ma. 

chine.     By  Prof.  Smith.    3s.  6d. 
Practical  Electricity.    By  prot  W   E.  Aw. 

ton.    lUustrated.    5s.  ^^ 
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fS0ofes    for   ^0un0   ^to^h. 

Under  Bayard's  Banner.    By  Henry  Frith.    Illustrated.    55. 

The  King's  Command.  A  Story  for  Girls.  By  Maggie  Symington.  Illus- 
trated.   5s. 

The  Romance  of  Invention.    By  James  Burnley.    Illustrated.    5s. 

The  Tales  of  the  Sixty  Mandarins.  By  P.  V.  Ramaswami  Raju.  With  an. 
Introduction  by  Prof.  Henry  Morley.    Illustrated.     5s. 

A  World  of  Girls  :  A  Story  of  a  School    By  L.  T.  Meade.    Illustrated.   3s.  6d. 

Lost  among  White  Africans:   A  Boy's   Adventures   on  the  Upper  Congo.. 

By  David  Ker.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

Perils  Afloat  and  Brigajids  Ashore.    By  Alfred  Elwes.   Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 
Freedom's  Sword :   A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.     By  Annie. 

S.  Swan.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

Strong  to  Suffer :  A  Story  of  the  Jews.    By  E.  Wynne.    Illustrated.   2s.  6d. 
John  Parmelee's  Curse.    By  Julian  Hawthorne.    2s.  6d. 
The  Merry-go-Round.     Poems  for  Children.     Illustrated  throughout.     5s. 
Heroes   of  the  Indian  Empire;   or,   Stories  of  Valour  and  Victory.     By 

Ernest  Foster.    Illustrated,     as.  6d. 
In  Letters   of  Flame:   A  Story  of  the  Waldenses.     By  C.  L.  Mateaux, 

Illustrated.    2s.  6d. 
Through  Trial  to  Triumph.     By  Madeline  B.  Hunt.     Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 
Sunday  School  Reward  Books.      By  Popular  Authors.     With  Four  Original 
Illustrations  in  each.     Cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  each. 

Kags  and  Baln'bowB:   a  Story  of  Thanhs- 

_   glTing. 

TTnole  William's  Cliarge ;  or,  Tlie  Broken 

Trust. 
Pretty    Pink'B    Purpose ;    or,    The    Little 
Street  Kerch.ants. 

"  Golden  Mottoes "  Series,  The.  Each  Book  containing  208  pages,  with  Four 
full-page  Original  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  each. 


Bhoda'B  He  ward;    or,  "If  ■Wishes  were 

Horses." 
Jack  Marston's  Anchor. 

Prank's     Ijife-Battle ;      or.     The    Three 
Friends. 


Honour  is  my  Guide."     By  Jeanie  Hering 

(Mra.  Adams-Acton). 
Aim.  at  the  Sure  End."  ByEmilie  Searchfield. 
He  Conquers  who  Endures."  BytheAuthos 

of  "  May  Cunningham's  Trial,"  &c. 


"  Nil  Desperandum."    By  the  Rev.  F.  Lang- 
bridge. 
•'  Bear  and  Porbear."    By  Sarah  Pitt. 
"  PoremOBt  if  I  Can."    By  Helen  Atteridge. 

The  New  Children's  Alhiun.  Fcap.  4to,  320  pages.  Illustrated  throughout. 
3s.  6d. 

The  History  Scrap  Book.     With  nearly  1,000  Engravings.     5s.  ;  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  Little  Folks  "  Half-Yearly  Volume.  With  200  Illustrations,  3s.  6d.  ;  or  cloth 
gilt,  ss. 

Bo-Feep.  A  Book  for  the  Little  Ones.  With  Original  Stories  and  Verses. 
Illustrated  throughout.     Boards,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

The  World's  Lumber  Eoom.     By  Selina  Gave.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

The  "  Proverbs  "  Series.  Consisting  of  a  New  and  Original  Series  of  Stories  by 
Popular  Authors,  founded  on  and  illustrating  well-known  Proverbs.  With  Four  Illus- 
trations in  each  Book,  printed  on  a  tint.     Crown  8vo,  160  pages,  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 


Pritters;  or,  "It's  a  Iione  Xiane  that  has        IVCajor  Monk's  Motto:   or,  "Iiook  Before 
no  Turning."    By  Sarah  Pitt.  "       '--••"-     *-       ^'        ■    ■■ 

Trixy;  or,  "Those  who  Live  in  Glass 
Houses  shouldn't  throw  Stones."  By 
tAasgia  Symington. 

The  Two  HardeaBtles ;  or, "  A  Friend  in 
19'eed  is  a  Friend  Indeed."  By  Made- 
line Bonavia  Hunt. 


you  Leap."    By  the  Rev.  F.  Langbrldge. 
Tim  Thomson's  Trial;  or, "  AU is  not  G-old 

that  GUitters."    By  George  Weatherly. 
TTrsula'B     Stumbling- Block;     or,  "Pride 

conies  before  a  Fall."    By  Julia  Goddard. 
Buth'B    Life -Work;    or,  "No    Paine,  no 

G-ains."    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Johnson. 


The  "Cross  and  Crown"  Series.    Consisting  of  Stories  founded  on  incidents 
which  occurred  during  Religious  Persecutions  of  Past  Days.     With  Four  Illustrations 
in  each  Book,  printed  on  a  tint.     Crown  8vo,  256  pages,  2s.  6d.  each. 
By  Fire    and    Sword:    a    Story   of  the    I    Ko.   XIII.;    or,   The   Story   of  the  Lost 
Huguenots.    By  Thomas  Archer.  (  Vestal.    A  Tale  of  Early  Christian  Days.    tJy 

Adam  Sepburn's  Vow :    a  Tale  of  Kirk     I  Emma  Marriiall. 

and  Covenant.    By  Annie  S.  Swan.  | 


SiUctions  from  Cassell  &  Company's  Publications. 


Tlie  World's  Workers.     A  Series  of 
Authors.    With  Portraits  printed  on  a 
General  Gordon.    By  the  Rev  S.  A,  Swaine. 
Charles  Dickens.    By  his  Eldest  Daughter. 
Sir  TituB  Salt  an.d  George  Moore.    By  J, 

Burnley, 
Plorence  Nightingale,  Catlieriiie  Marah., 

Prances  Ridley  Havergal,  Mrs.  Ban- 

yard  ("L.  N.  R.")    By  Lizzie  AUdridge. 
Dr.  Qutlxrie,  Fattier  Math.ew,  Eliliu  Bur- 

ritt,  Joseph  Livesey.    By  the  Rev.  J.  W. 

Kirton. 
Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  Colin  Campbell, 

Lord  Clyde.    By  E.  C.  Phillips. 


New  and  Original  Volumes  by  Popular 
tint  as  Frontispiece,     xs.  each. 

Abraham  Lincoln.    By  Ernest  Foster. 

David  Livingstone.    By  Robert  Smiles. 

George  MuHer  and  Andrew  Reed.  By 
E.  R.  Pitman. 

Richard  Cobden,    By  R.  Cowing, 

Benjamin  Pranlclin.    By  E.  M.  Tomlduson. 

HandeL     By  Eliza  Clarke. 

Tnmer,  the  Artist.    By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Swaine. 

George  and  Robert  Stephenson.    By  C  L. 


The  "  Clilnies "  Series.     Each  containing  64  pages,  with  Illustrations  on  every 
page,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  is. 


Bible  ChinaeB.   Contains  Bible  Verses  for  Every 

Day  in  the  Month. 
Sai^  Cbimes.      Verses   from  the   Poets  for 

Every  Day  in  the  Month. 


Soly  Chimes.    Verses  for  Every  Smiday  in  the 

Year. 
Old  'World  Chimes.    Verses  from  old  writers  for 

Every  Day  in  the  Month. 


New  Five  Shilling  Books  for  Boys.    With  Original  Illustrations,  printed  on  a 
tint.     Cloth  gilt,  5s.  each. 


''Follow  my  Leader;"  or,  tbe  Boys  of 
Templeton.    By  Talbot  Baines  Reed. 

Tor  Portiine  and  Glory:  a  Story  of  the 
Soudan  W^ar.    By  Lewis  Hough. 


The  Champion  of  Odin;  or.  Viking  Life  in 
the  Days  of  Old.    By  I.  Fred.  Hodgetts. 

Bound  by  a  Spell;  or,  me  Sunted  'Witcli 
of  the  Porest.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene. 


New  Three  and  Sizpenny  Books  for  Boys.    With  Original  Illustrations,  printed 
on  a  tint.     Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  each. 
On  Board  the  "  Esmeralda ; "  or,  Martin  I     In  Quest  of  Gold ;  or,  Under  the  "Whanga 
Leigh's  Log.     Byjohn  C.  Hutcheson.  |  Pans.     By  Alfred  St.  Johnston. 

For  Queen  and  King;  or,  tbe  Loyal 'Prentiee.    By  Henry  Frith. 

The  Great  River  Series.     (Uniform  with  the  "  Log  Cabin  Series.")    By  Edward 
S.  Ellis.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  2s.  fid.  each. 

Down  the  Mississippi.  J   TJp  the  Tapajos;  or.  Adventures  in  BraziL 

Lost  in  tiie  Wilds 


The   "Boy  Pioneer"  Series.      By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    With  Four  Full-page 
Illustrations  in  each  Book.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  fid.  each. 
Ned  in  the  Woods.      A  Tale  of  Early  Days    |     Ned  on  the  K-iver.     A  Tale  of  Indian  River 
in  the  West.  |  Warfare. 

Ned  in  the  Block  House.    A  Story  of  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky. 

The  "Log  Cabin "  Series.     By  Edward  S.  Ellis.     With  Four  Full-page  Illus- 
trations in  each.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  fid.  each. 

The  Lost  Trail.  |  Camp-Pire  and  Wigwam. 

Footprints  in  the  Porest. 

Sixpenny  Story  Books. 

well-known  Writers. 
Little  Content. 
The  Smuggler's  Cave. 
Little  Lizzie. 
Little  Bird- 

The  Boot  on  the  Wrong 
Foot. 


Ali  Illustrated,  and  containing  Interesting  Stories  by 


Luke  Barnicott. 
Little  Pickles. 
The  Boat  Club. 
The  Slchester  College 

.    Boys, 
liy  First  Cruise. 


The  Little  Peacemaker. 
The  Delft  Jng. 
Lottie's  Wliite  Frock. 
Only  Juac  Once. 
Helpful  Nellie;  and  other 
Stories. 

l!lie  "Baby's  Album"  Series.    Four  Books,  each  containing  about  50  Illustra- 
tions.    Price  fid.  each ;  or  cloth  gilt,  is.  each. 
Baby's  Album.        |        Dolly's  Album.        1        Pairy*B  Album.        |        Pussy's  Album. 

Illustrated  Books  for  the  Little  Ones.     Containing  interesting  Stories.     All 
Illustrated,     is.  each. 
Indoors  and  Out.  I     Little  Mothers  and  their 

Some  Farm  Friends.  Children. 

Those  Qolden  Sands.  |     Our  Pretty  Pets. 


0\ir  Schoolday  Hours. 
Creatures  Tame. 
Creatures  "Wild. 


Shilling  story  Books.    All  Illustrated,  and  containing  Interesting  Stories. 


Thorns  and  Tangles. 

The  Cuokoo  in  the  Hobin's 

Nest. 
John's  Mistake. 
Diamonds  in  the  Sand, 
fiurly  Bob. 


The  History  of  Five  little 

Pitchers. 
The  Giant's  Cradle. 
Shag  and  Doll. 
Axint  Lucia's  Looket, 
The  Maeio  Mirror. 


The  Cost  of  Bevenge. 
Clever  Prank. 
Among  the  Hedskins. 
The  Ferryman  of  BrilL 
Harry  MarweU. 
A  Banished  Monarch. 


Selections  front  Cassell  <fc  Company's  Publications* 

€asseirs  Children's  Treasuries.     Each  Volume  contains  Stories  or  Poetry,  and 
is  profusely  Illustrated.     Cloth,  is.  each. 
Cock  Kobin,  a/nd  other  Nursery  Khyzaes. 


Tlie  ftueen,  of  Hearts. 
Old  mother  Hubbard. 
Tuneful  Lays  for  Merry  Days. 
Cheerful  Songs  for  Young  Folka. 
Pretty  Poems  for  Young^eople. 
The  Children's  Joy. 


PretW  Pictures  ^ad  Pleasant  Stories. 

Our  Picture  Book. 

Tales  for  the  Little  Ones. 

My  Sunday  Book  of  Pictures. 

Sunday  Garland  of  Pictures  and  Stones. 

Sunday  Headings  for  Little  Polks. 


"•'Little    Folks"  Painting    Books.      With  Text,   and  Outline  Illustrations  for 
Water-Colour  Painting,     is.  each. 
Pruita  and  Blossoms  for  "  Little  Polks  " 

to  Paint. 
The  "Little   Folks"  Proverb    Painting 
Book. 


The  "Little  Polks"  lUuminating  Book. 
Pictures  to  Paint. 
"Little  Polks"  Painting  Book. 
"Little  Folks"  Nature  Painting  Book. 


Another  "Little  Folks"  Painting  Book. 


Sight eenpenny  Story  Books. 

Three  "Wee  Ulster  Lassies. 

Little  Queen  Mab. 

TTp  the  Ladder. 

Dick's  Hero;  and  other  Stories. 

The  Chip  Boy. 

Baggies,  Baggies,  and  the  Emperor. 

S,oses  from.  Thorns. 

Faith's  Father. 


All  Illustrated  throughout. 
By  Land  and  Sea. 
The  Young  Berringtons. 
3ef£  and  Leff. 
Tom.  Morris's  Error. 
"Worth  more  than  Gold. 
"  Through  Flood— Through  Fire ; " 

other  Stories. 
The  CKrl  with  the  Golden  Locks. 


Stories  of  the  Olden  Time. 


The  *'  Cosy  Comer  "  Series.     Story  Books  for  Children.    Each  containing  nearly 
One  Hundred  Pictures,     is.  66..  each. 

Story  Flowers  for  Bainy  Hours. 
Little  Talks  with  Little  People. 
Chats  for  Small  Chatterers. 


See-Saw  Stories. 

LitUe  Chimes  for  AU  Times. 

"Wee  Willie  "Winkie, 

Pet's  Posy  of  Pictures  and  Stories. 

X>ot*s  Story  Book. 


Pictures  for  Happy  Hours. 

TJps  and  Downs  or  a  Donkey's  Life. 


The  "  World  in  Pictures  "  Series.     Illustrated  throughout.     2s.  6d.  each. 


A  Ramble  B,ound  France. 

All  the  BuBsias. 

Chats  about  Germany. 

The  Land  of  the  Pyramids  (Egjrpt)- 

Peeps  into  China. 


The  Eastern  Wonderland  (Japan). 
Gliqipses  of  South  America. 
Bound  Africa. 

The  Land  of  Temples  (India). 
The  Isles  of  the  Pacific. 


Two-ShiUing  Story  Books.    All  Illustrated, 


stories  of  the  Tower. 
Mr.  Burke's  Nieces. 
May  Cunningham's  Trial. 
The  Top  of  the    Ladder : 

How  to  B.each  it. 
Little  Flotsam.. 
Madge  and  her  Friends. 

Half-crown  Books. 

Little  Hinges. 

Margaret's  Enemy. 

Pen's  Perplexities. 

Notable  ^lipwrecks. 

Golden  Days. 

Wonders  of  Common  Things. 

Little  Empress  Joan. 

At  the  South  Pole. 


The  Children  of  the  Court. 
A  Moonbeam  Tangle. 
Maid  Mai^jory. 
The  Four  Cats  of  the  Tip- 

pertons. 
Marion's  Two  Homes. 
Xiittle  Folks'  Sunday  Book. 


Two  Fourpenny  Bits. 
Poor  Nelly. 
Tom  Heriot. 
Through  Peril    to    For- 

};une. 
Aunt  Tabitha's  Waifs. 
In  Mischief  Again. 


Truth  wiU  Out. 

Pictures  of  School  Life  and  Boyhood. 

The  Young  MaJi  in  the  Battle  of  Life.    By 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Landels. 
The  True  Glory  of  Woman.     By  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Landels. 
The  Wise  Woman.    By  George  Macdonald. 
Soldier  and  Patriot  (George  Washingf»n). 


Picture  Teaching  Series.     Each  book  Illustrated  throughout, 
gilt,  coloured  edges,  2s.  6d,  each. 


Fcap,  4to,  cloth 


.Through  Picture-Land.  ^  «,  ^ 

Picture  Teachingfor  Toung  and  Old. 
Pictxire  NaturalBCistory.  ,...,, 

Scraps  of   Knowledge    for  the   Little 

Ones. 
Great  LesBons  fi:om  Little  Things. 


Woodland  Bomancea. 

Stories  of  Girlhood. 

Frisk  and  his  Flock. 

Puasy  Tip-Toes'  Family. 

The  Boy  Joiner  and  Model  Maker. 

The  Cfhildren  of  Holy  Scripture. 


Selections  Jrom  Cassell  &  Company's  Publications, 


Library  of  Wonders.     Illustrated  Gift-books  for  Boys.    as.  6ti  each. 


'Wonderful  Adventuree. 
WonderB  of  Animal  Instinct. 
Wonders  of  Arebiteeture. 
Wonders  of  AcouBtics. 


Wonders  of  Water. 
Wonderful  Sscapes. 
Bodily  Strengrth.  and  Skill. 
Wonderfiil  Balloon  Ascente. 


Gift  Books  for  Children.     With  Coloured  Illustrations.     2S.  6d.  each. 


The  Story  of  B,obin  Hood. 
Flasong  Trades. 


B-eynard  tlie  "Eosl. 

Th,e  Pilgrim's  Progress. 


The  "  Home  Cliat "  Series.   All  Illustrated  throughout.  Fcap.  4to.  Boards,  3s.  6d. 
each  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.  each. 

Half-Hours  with.  Early  Explorers. 
Stories  about  Animals. 
Stories  about  Birds. 


Home  Chat. 

Sunday  Chats  TOith  Our  Young-  Polks, 
Peeps  Abroad  for  Polks  at  Home. 
Around  and  About  Old  England. 


Paws  and  Claws. 


Books  for  the  Little  Ones. 

The  Little  Doings  of  some  Little  Polks 
By  Chatty  Cheerful.     Illustrated,    gs. 

The  Sunday  Scrap  Book.  With  One  Thou- 
sand Scripture  Pictures.  Boards,  5s. ;  cloth, 
7s.  fid. 

Daisy  Dimple's  Scrap  Book.  Containing- 
about  1,000  Pictures.  Boards,  5s. ;  cloth  gilt, 
7S.6d. 

Leslie's  Songs  for  Little  Polks.  Illustrated. 
IS.  fid. 

The  Little  Polk's  Out  and  About  Book. 
By  Chatty  Cheerful.     Illustrated.    5s. 

Myself  and  my  Prienda.  By  Olive  Patch. 
With  numerous  IllustratioDS.    Crown  4to.    5s. 

A  Parcel  of  Children.  By  Olive  Patch.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  4to.    5s. 


Little  Polks*  Picture  Album..  AVith  168 
Large  Pictures.    5s. 

Little  Polks'  Picture  Gallery.  With  150 
Illustrations.    5s. 

The  Old  Pairy  Tsdes.  With  Original  Illustra- 
tions.   Boards,  IS. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

My  Diary.  With  Twelve  Coloured  Plates  and 
366  Woodcuts.    IS. 


Happy  Little  People.    By  Olive  Patch.    With 

Illustrations.    5s. 
"Little    Polks-''    Album    of   Music,   The. 

lUustratod.    3s.  6d. 
Elfie  TTnder  the  Sea.  By  E.  L.  Pearson.  With 

Full-page  Illustrations.    3s.  fid. 


Books  for  Boys. 

Kidnapped.    By  R,  L.  Stevenson. 

The  Phantom  City.    By  W.  Westall.    5s. 

King  Solomon's  Mines.  By  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard,   ss. 

Famous  Sailors  of  Pormer  Times,  His- 
tory of  the  Sea  Fathers.  By  Clements 
Markham.    Illustrated,    ss.  fid. 

Treasure  Island.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson.  With 
Full-page  Illustrations.    5s. 


Books  for  all  Children. 

OoBBell's  BobiUBon  Crusoe.  With  100  strik- 
ing Illustrations.   Cloth,  3s.  fid.  ;  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Cassell's  Swiss  Pamily  Bobinson.  Illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  3s.  fid. ;  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Sunny  Spain:  Its  People  and  Places, 
■with  Q-limpseB  of  its  BUstory.  By 
Olive  Patch.     Illustrated.    5s. 

Hambles  Round  London  Town.  By  C.  L. 
Mateaux.     Illustrated.     5s. 

Favorite  Album,  of  Pun  and  Fancy,  The. 
Illustrated.    3s.  fid. 

Familiar  Friends.  By  Olive  Patch.  Illus- 
trated.   Cloth  gilt,  ss. 

Odd  Folks  at  Home.  By  C.  L.  Matiaux. 
Witli  nearly  150  Illustrations.    5s. 


Modem  Explorers.  By  Thomas  Frost.  Illus- 
trated.   5s. 

Wild  Adventures  in  Wild  Places.  By  Dr. 
Gordon  Stables,  M.D..  R.N.    Illustrated.    55. 

Jungle,  Peak,  and  Plain,  By  Dr.  Gordon 
Stables,  R.N.    lUustrated.    3s. 

O'er  Many  Lands,  on  Many  Seas.  By  Gordon 
Stables,  M.D..  R.N.    Illustrated.    5s. 


Field  Friends  and  Forest  Foes.    By  Olive 

Patch.     Profusely  Illustrated,    ss. 
Silver  Wings  and   GrOlden  Scales.      Illos- 

trated.    5s. 
The  Wonderland  of  Work.  ByC.  L.  Mat6au\ 

lUustrated,    5s. 

Little  Folks'  Holiday  Album.  Illustrated 
3s.  fid. 

Tiny  Houses  and  their  Bufldeps.  Illus- 
trated.   5s- 

Children  of  all  Kations.  Their  Homes,  their 
Schools,  their  Playgrounds.     lUustrated.    5s. 

Tim  Trumble's  "Little  Mother."  Bv  C 
L.  Mat6au.\.     Illustrated,    ss. 


CASSELL  &    COMPANY,  Limited,    Ludgaie   ffili,    London,  Paris,  Neuy 
York  and  Melbourne, 
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